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INTIlODUCrriON 


For  a niimlM'r  of  j'car>i  Ktifflisli-spoakitif'  stiidont.s  of  atiori^inal 
Ainorican  history  have  {'iven  much  atteiitiori  to  the  archeolofry  and 
esjK’cially  to  the  fjlyphic  writiiif;  of  the  seiiiicivilized  jX'oples  of 
middle  America.  Researche.s  relatiiiff  to  the  latter  subject  are  of 
exceptional  iniporUincc,  not  only  because  of  their  bearing  on  native 
history,  but  on  account  of  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  writing  in  general.  Investigiitions  regard- 
ing the  American  glyphic  system  have  been  greatly  stimulated  in 
recent  years  by  kindred  researches  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
more  especially  by  the  remarkable  results  achieved  by  Egyptologists, 
who.  through  the,  di.scoverv  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  have  been  able  to 
present  to  the  world  historie  treasures  of  the  greatest  value.  Although 
there  is  no  pros])cct  that  an  .\merican  “ Rosetta  stone”  will  be  found, 
since  onl\-  one  well-advanced  system  of  writing  had  develojK'd  in  the 
New  World,  the  present  investigations  along  this  line  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  .American  (iovernment. 

.Among  the  scholars  engaged  in  the  stud3'  of  the  native  .American 
writing  is  Mr  Charles  1’.  Howditch.  of  Boston,  who  is  earne.stly  seek- 
ing to  pi’omote  researches  in  this  direction.  He  found  that  .American 
students  who  es.sat’cd  to  enter  this  lield  were  greatly  embarras.sed  by 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  literature  iH'aring  on  the  subject  wius  ])ub- 
lishcd  in  foreign  languages,  and  often  in  forms  that  placed  it  Iteyond 
their  reach.  .Acce.ss  to  this  literature  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
English-speaking  students  of  the  glyphs,  and  Mr  Howditch  resolvisl 
to  undertake  the  translation  and  publication  of  a number  of  the  more 
important  pajiers.  He  advi.sed  with  Major  Powell  with  respect  to  pub- 
lication, and  it  was  ariunged  that  the  translation.s,  when  completed, 
should  lM^  brought  out  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  The 
manu.script  translations  were  furni.shed  in  but  were  not  edited 

or  linall^'  j>re.senUHl  for  publication  until  1!*08.  They  are  now  issued 
in  the  j)resent  bulletin,  without  moditication,  .save  that  the  illustrations 
are  somewhat  ditfercntly  a.s.semblcd.  It  is  considered  advisable  to 
present  the  j7ajx>rs  as  nearly  in  their  original  form  as  translations  per- 
mit, in  order  to  faithfully  record  the  state  of  the  rc.searches  at  the 
period  of  their  original  publication. 
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The  tnuislations  were  iimde.  under  the  direetioii  and  at  the  expen.-ie 
of  Mr  Bowditdi,  liy  Miss  Selina  Wesselhoeft,  with  the  assistanee  of 
Miss  A.  M.  Parker.  Sujiervision  of  the  pulilieation  was  entrusted  to 
Dr  Cyrus  Thomas,  of  the  Hureau,  whose  familiarity  with  the  arche- 
olojiy  and  especially  with  the  {jlyphic  writinjf  of  middle  Ameriea  has 
iK'en  of  mueh  value  in  the  revision  of  the  proofs. 

Dr  Eduard  Seler,  author  of  a mimherof  pajaTs  herein  rcpublishetl, 
was  entfafred  in  explonition  in  tVntral  .\m(‘rica  and  Mexico  while 
his  memoirs  were  heiii};  jmt  in  tyjM*,  hence  it  was  not  jiossihle  to 
sulimit  the  proofs  to  him  at  the  time.  Havinjr  returned  recently  to 
Berlin,  however,  Doctor  Seler,  has  prepared  brief  notes  and  has  made 
necessaiT  corrections  and  im]K>rtant  additions.  These  apjiear  at  the 
clo.se  of  the  volume. 

In  1886  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  was  authorized  to  beffin  the 
piibliiiition  of  a series  of  bulletins  in  octavo  form  and'in  piper  coveisi, 
desifjned  for  the  exp'ditious  printiiifr  of  minor  papers  relating  to 
American  ethnology.  Between  1886  and  ItXM)  twenty-four  bulletins 
apjieared,  and  in  IttUG  provision  was  made  for  the  publication  of  suc- 
ceeding numbers  in  large  octavo  form,  and  uniform  in  liinding  with 
the  annual  reports.  Nos.  26,  and  27  were  i.ssued  in  this  style.  In 
1SMI3,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  Congress  authorized  the  return  to 
the  (M'tavo  form,  in  which  the  pre.sent  number  is  i.ssued. 
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The  pefuliaritic.s  of  the  s\‘st(“in  of  chronolo«;y  in  use  anioiifj  the 
various  civilized  nations  of  ancient  Mexico  and  as  far  as  Nicaragua  are 
well  known.  We  know  that  it  was  based  on  a period  of  20  days,  which 
were  known  by  the  names  of  various  tangible  objects,  half  of  them  the 
names  of  animals,  and  which  were  hieroglyphically  designated  by  l)ic- 
tures  of  these  animals  or  objects.  Twenty  signs  were  taken  on  account 
of  the  vigesimal  system  of  numeration,  which  all  the.se  rai'cs  used.  The 
calculation  of  the  days,  however,  at  lea.st  in  the  j)revailing  chronology, 
wius  not  carried  on  according  to  this  vigesimal  .system,  but  the  numemls 
1 to  13  were  combined  with  these  twenty  signs,  .so  that  each  of  the  suc- 
cessive, days  was  di.stinguished  by  a sign  and  a numeral  in  such  a way 
that  when  the  numenil  1,  combined  with  the  tirst  sign,  .served  to  dcsig-- 
nate  the  tirst  day,  the  fourteenth  day  took  the  fourteenth  sign,  but  with 
the  numeral  1 again.  Thu.s,  a jieriod  of  13  X 20,  or  2t>0,  days  was  obtained 
as  a higher  chronologic  utdt.  Kor  only  after  the  lapse  of  this  period 
of  time  did  a day  agsiin  obtain  the  same  numeral  and  the  same  sign. 

In  the  following  table  ('Fable  I)  the  twenty  signs  an-  designated  by 
Koman,  the  thirteen  numemls  by  ,Vml)ic,  numerals. 


TahI.K  I (riHST  ii.m.f) 


1 

1 

8 

I 

s 

1 

9 

I 

3 

I 

10 

I 

A 

1 

2 

II 

9 

II 

3 

11 

10 

II 

1 

II 

II 

II 

ft 

II 

3 

III 

10 

III 

' 

III 

11 

III 

fl 

111 

12 

ni 

5 

III 

•1 

IV 

11 

IV 

6 

IV 

12 

IV 

6 

IV 

13 

IV 

7 

V 

5 

V 

12 

V 

r, 

V 

18 

\’ 

7 

V 

1 

V 

8 

V 

r> 

VI 

13 

VI 

7 

VI 

1 

VI 

8 

VI 

2 

VI 

9 

VI 

7 

VII 

1 

VII 

8 

VII 

2 

VII 

9 

Vll 

3 

VII 

iO 

VII 

H 

VIII 

2 

Via 

9 

VIII 

3 

VIII 

10 

VIII 

1 

VIII 

11 

VIM 

9 

IX 

3 

IX 

10 

IX 

t 

IX 

11 

IK 

5 

IX 

12 

IX 

10 

X 

4 

X 

11 

X 

fi 

X 

12 

X 

6 

X 

13 

X 

It 

XI 

5 

XI 

12 

XI 

C 

XI 

13 

XI 

7 

XI 

1 

XI 

12 

XII 

6 

XII 

13 

XII 

7 

XII 

1 

XII 

8 

XII 

2 

XII 

13 

XIII 

7 

XIII 

I 

XIII 

8 

XIII 

2 

XIII 

y 

XIll 

3 

XIII 

1 

XIV 

8 

XIV 

2 

XIV 

9 

XIV 

3 

XIV 

10 

XIV 

4 

XIV 

2 

XV 

9 

XV 

3 

XV 

10 

XV 

4 

XV 

11 

.\v 

5 

XV 

3 

XVI 

10 

XVI 

4 

XVI 

n 

XVI 

5 

XVI 

12 

XVI 

6 

XVI 

4 

XVII 

11 

XVII 

5 

XVI! 

12 

XVII 

0 

XVII 

13 

XVII 

7 

XVII 

A 

XVIII 

12 

XVIII 

6 

XVIII 

13 

xvin 

7 

XVIII 

1 

XVIII 

8 

xvm 

6 

XIX 

13 

XIX 

7 

XIX 

1 

XIX 

8 

XIX 

2 

XIX 

9 

XIX 

7 

XX 

1 

XX 

8 

XX 

■- 

XX 

9 

XX 

3 

XX 

10 

XX 
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Tapi.e  I (sEcwi>  half) 


11  t fi  I I 12  16  I 13  17  I : 1 I 


12 

ir 

r, 

II 

13 

It 

7 

II 

1 

11 

8 

II  Ati<I  KO on. 

13 

m 

7 

III 

I 

111 

8 

III 

2 

III 

9 

Ill : 

1 

IV 

R 

IV 

2 

IV 

9 

IV 

8 

IV 

10 

IV 

2 

V 

9 

V 

3 

V 

10 

V 

4 

V 

11 

V 

3 

VI 

19 

VI 

4 

VI 

11 

VI 

6 

VI 

12 

VI 

« 

VII 

11 

VII 

S 

VII 

12 

VII 

6 

VII 

13 

VII  ' 

A 

VI II 

12 

VIII 

6 

vin 

13 

VIII 

7 

VIII 

I 

VIII  1 

6 

IX 

13 

IX 

7 

IX 

1 

IX 

IX 

2 

IX 

7 

X 

1 

X 

8 

X 

2 

X 

9 

X 

3 

X 1 

3 

XI 

2 

XI 

9 

XI 

3 

XI 

10 

XI 

4 

XI  ; 

9 

XII 

3 

XII 

10 

XII 

4 

XII 

11 

XII 

8 

XII  1 

XIII 

4 

XIII 

11 

XIII 

ft 

XUI 

12 

XIII 

0 

XIII  j 

11 

XIV 

r» 

XIV 

12 

XIV 

6 

XIV 

13 

XIV 

7 

XIV  j 

12 

XV 

6 

XV 

13 

XV 

7 

XV 

1 

XV 

H 

XV  1 

13 

XVI 

7 

XVI 

1 

XVI 

H 

XVI 

2 

XVI 

9 

XVI  j 

1 

XVII 

H 

XVII 

2 

XVII 

9 

XVII 

3 

XVII 

10 

XVII 

2 

XVIII 

9 

XVIII 

3 

XVIII 

10 

XVIII 

4 

XVIII 

11 

XVIII  I 

a 

XIX 

19 

XIX 

4 

XIX 

It 

XIX 

ft 

XIX 

12 

XIX 

1 

XX 

11 

5 

JCX 

rz 

XX 

6 

XX 

13 

XX 

This  period  of  2fi<>  duys,  the  tonalamatl  (“lx)ok  of  days’’),  in 
Mexican,  eh'ol  k'ih  (‘‘reckoning  of  days”),  or  k'ain  niih  (“l>ook  of 
fates”),  in  (Timtemalleoan,  was  on  the  contiiiry  called  t»y  the  Mayas  in 
Guatemala,  it  seems —though  the  general  opinion  is  different  -kin 
katun  (“the  order  of  days’’),  and  was  made  to  agree  with  the  rest  of 
the  system  of  chronology  in  various  ways. 

The  nations  of  ancient  Mexico  reckoned  ;{(!.")  days  to  their  year. 
This  apix?ars  from  the  nature  of  their  designation  of  the  year  and 
from  the  iuuiiImm’  of  years  which  they  combined  into  a larger  periml. 
yince  3G.5=(2KX  13)  + 1 and  also  (lSX2<t)  it  followstlmt  when,  for 
instance,  a year  Ix'gan  with  a day  which  took  the  numi'ral  1 and  the 
sign  I,  then  the  initial  day  of  the  following  year  must  necessarily  have 
Ix'en  called  by  the  numenil  2 and  sign  VI,  that  of  the  third  year  by 
numei'al  3 and  sign  XI,  of  the  fourth  year  by  numeral  4 and  sign 
XVI;  while  the  initial  day  of  the  fifth  year  would  take  the  numeral  5 
and  go  back  to  sign  I.  Wo  have  thus  the  following  series  of  begin- 
nings of  years: 
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Table  II 


1 

I 

1 

VI 

XI 

1 

XVI 

1.  I 

2 

VI 

2 

XI 

2 

XVI 

2 

1 

An<ls(>  I 

S 

XI 

3 

XVI 

3 

I 

3 

VI 

on,  ax  nt  1 

4 

XVI 

4 

I 

VI 

4 

XI 

the  b»'- 

I 

h 

VI 

3 

XI 

6 

XVI 

Eiimlng. 

6 

VI 

6 

XI 

6 

XVI 

6 

I 

7 

XI 

7 

XVI 

7 

! 

7 

VI 

* 

XVI 

s 

I 

K 

.VI 

« 

XI 

9 

1 

0 

VI 

9 

XI 

9 

XVI 

10 

VI 

10 

XI 

10 

XVI 

10 

I 

11 

XI 

n 

XVI 

11 

I 

11 

VI 

12 

XVI 

12 

I 

12 

VI 

12 

XI 

13 

I 

15 

VI 

15 

XI 

IS 

XVI 

We  see  that,  if  we  presuppose  a j-ear  of  ;t(i5  days,  only  four  of  tlie 
twenty  day  signs  fall  on  initial  days — four  signs  which  are  live  signs 
distant  from  each  other. 

And  we  see  that  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  a year  of  Sii.')  days  a 
{K'riod  of  52  years  necessarily  ensues.  For  .since  3(io  =:=  5 X 73,  and  73 
is  a prime  numl)er,  it  can  only  occur  after  2(104-5,  or  52,  veal's,  that  the 
.same  n\miber  and  the  same  sign  of  the  tonalamatl  will  fall  on  the  initial 
dav  of  the  year.  Now  we  know  by  the  unanimous  statements  of  his- 
torians and  dtK'uments  that  the  Me.xican  nations  designated  their  yeare 
after  the  fashion  shown  hy  the  above  tables  of  initial  days  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  authoritatively  stated  of  certain  races  that  these  names  of  the 
years  were  taken  from  the  names  of  their  initial  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  all  the  ancient  nations  of  Mexico  knew  a |X‘riod  of 
52  years  and  reckoned  by  it.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the 
j'ear  of  365  days  was  indeed  aece])t(sl  in  .Mexico,  as  was  stated  almve, 
and  therefore  that  the  computation  of  time  fell  behind  the  actual 
length  of  the  year  by  (1  hours,  it  minutes,  ami  10  secomls  in  the  inti'r- 
calary  year  and  by  5 hours,  4S  minutes,  and  4S  .seconds  in  the  ordinary 
year. 

This  simple  and  <'lcar,and.  when  we  consider  the  degree  of  civilization 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  b}'  no  means  very  remarkable  fact,  has  up 
to  the  pre.setit  time  l)een  obstinately  overl<M)ked  by  the  authors  who  have 
written  ujx)n  Mexican  chronology.  There  are  three  circumstances 
in  pirticular  which  interfere  with  a correct  conception  of  the  state  of 
affairs  - first,  certain  assumptions  in  re.spect  to  the  lirst  live  days  of 
the  year;  then,  the  assertions  of  historians  in  regard  to  interjx)lations 
which  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  certain  regularly  recurring 
periods;  and,  lastly,  the  variability  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  among 
various  races  and  also,  as  it  .seems,  at  various  times,  which  has  hitherto 
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icndorcd  impossihk'  any  authentic  coni-oi danen  of  fixed  liistorically 
lei tilled  dates  of  tlio  Mexican  calendar  with  our  chronolofjy. 

The  chronolof'ie  unit,  days,  is  contained  eijjliteen  limes  in  3t>5 
days.  Each  of  the.se  eifthteen  twentie.s — falsely  called  ‘‘months"  hy 
llicSjMuiish — was  dedicated  to  a six>cial  deity  and  jrave  rise  to  a sjx'cial 
lestival,  which  was  connected  with  the  .sea.son  of  the  year,  the  work  to 
he  done  at  that  season,  and  with  that  which  was  expected  of  the  sea.son. 
Tive  days  were  left  over,  to  which,  a.s  suiM-rlluous,  a certain  sinister 
meanin}'  was  ascribed.  The  Mexicans  called  them  nemontemi  or 
nen-ontemi,  that  is,  “the  superfluous,  supplementary  days”,  with 
the  secondary  .sifruihcance,  ‘‘the.  u.sele.ss  days,  which  were  con.secrated 
to  no  deity,  u.seful  for  no  civic,  husiness" -acam  iK)uhi|ui,  “which 
neither  fell  to  any  nor  were  dedicated  to  any.  which  were  held  in  no 
esteem”,  as  apja-ars  from  the  Aztec  text  of  hook  2,  chapter  ;17,  of  the 
historical  work  hy  Father  Sahagun,  in  which  they  are  explained  in 
the.se  words;  Estos  cineo  dias  a nineuii  dios  estan  (hslicados,  y por  eso 
les  llamavan  nemontemi,  <|ue  (piiere  decir  |>or  deinas  (‘‘  The.se  five 
days  arc  dedicated  to  no  jfod,  and  hence  they  are  called  nemontemi, 
which  is  to  .say  sujjerfluous  ").  They  were  held  to  la-  harmful  days 
(laildios  3' aciajros).  For  with  the  word  nen,  ‘‘ that  which  excecHls”, 
was  also  connected  the  idea  of  “superfluous”,  “unlit”,  “u.seless”. 
No  action  of  any  importance  whatever,  nor  any  which  tran.scended 
the  circle  of  the  most  nece.ssarv  oflices  of  life,  was  undertaken. 
The  house  was  not  swept,  no  cau.se  was  tried,  and  the  unfortunate 
person  who  was  horn  on  one  of  the.se  (hn’s,  “is  destined  to  no 
happiness;  ini.serahle  and  wreUdied  and  jioor  shall  he  live  ujxni  the 
earth”  ((|uihiotinemiz  ompa  oin|uiztinemiz  vn  llalticpac).  Hut  these 
days  had,  esjieeiall v,  a prophetic  power  for  tlie  whole  year  (avac 
teauaya,  ayac  manaya,  auh  yn  aea  oncan  teaua,  <|uilmach  cenijuieui) 
“ No  one  (pmrreled,  no  one  {^ot  into  anj’  dispute,  f«)r  wlaa'ver  (|uarrele<l 
on  these  days,  it  was  helieved.  wouhl  always  continue  to  do  so",  we 
read  in  Sdiaoun's  .\ztec  text.  And  still  more  explicit  is  another 
|)a.ss!ij'e.  which  Sahaoun  jifives  in  the  followinij  words;  (hiardahanse 
en  e.stos  dias  fatales,  de  dormir  entre  dia,  ni  <le  refur  unos  con  otros, 
ni  de  tropezar,  ni  de  caer,  ponpie  decian  (pie  si  al^rmia  co.sa  de  estas 
les  acontecia  (pie  .siemi)re  les  hal>ia  de  acontecer  adelante  (“They  wen> 
careful  duritiff  these  fatal  days  not  to  fall  asleeji  durinj;  the  day,  not 
to  (piarrel  to<(ether,  not  to  trip  or  to  fall,  because  they  said  that  if  any 
of  these  lhinf,fs  IkTcII  them,  they  would  continue  to  la'fall  them  thence 
foreyermore”). 

We.  lind  the  same  notion  in  '^Tieatan.  On  these  <lays  men  left  the 
house  as  seldom  as  possible,  did  not  wa.sh  or  comh  themselyes,  and 
took  sfH'cial  care  not  to  undertake  any  meidal  or  dillicult  task,  doubt- 
less because  the\’  lived  in  the  conviction  that  they  would  he  forced  to 
keep  on  doiiijr  it  through  the  whole  ensuing  year.  The  Mexicans  were 
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nion;  imssive  in  rcj^nixl  to  those  (lays,  imisiiiuoli  iis  they  inoroly  took 
rare  to  avoid  ronjuiiii}'  up  mischief  for  tlio  oominjr  year,  while  the 
Mayas  did  thinfrs.more  thorouj'hly.  Duriiiff  t hose  da^'s,  so  |K)rtontoiis 
for  the  entire  year,  they  banished  the  evil  which  inif^ht  tlireaten  tlieni. 
They  prepared  a clay  image  of  the  demon  of  evil,  Uuayayab,  that  is, 
u-uayab-haab  (“  by  whom  the  year  is  jx>isoned”),  confronted  it  with 
the  deity  who  had  suiireme  jxiwer  during  the  year  in  question,  and 
tlieu  airried  it  outof  the  village  in  the  direction  of  that  canlinal  point 
to  which  the  new  year  belonged. 

Of  the.se  five  daj's  writers  cominonlj’  .say  “they  were  not  counterl.” 
And  we  take  this  to  mean  that  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  days  by 
iiumends  and  signs  was  not  applied  to  these  daj’s.  It  is  true  that 
Sahagun's  Aztec  text  affords  ground  for  this  supposition,  for  it  .says 
of  the  nemontemi:  Ynaoctle  yn  toca  tonalli,  yn  awmo  otuix)uih,  yn 
aocmo  om  pouhque  (“The  days  no  longer  have  names;  they  are  no 
longer  counted'').  And  farther  on:  Ca  atle  ytonal,  ca  atle  ytoca 
. . . ca  nel  amo  ompouhque  atle  ypouallo  (“They  have  no  signs, 
no  names  . . . for  in  truth  they  are  not  counted"),  nunin  states 
even  more  clearly:  Ix>s  ciiico  dias  (pie  .sobraban,  tenian  los  esta 
nacion  jxu-  dias  aciagos,  sin  cuenta  ni  provecho;  asi  los  dejaban  en 
bianco,  sin  jxmerles  tiguni  ni  cuenta,  y asi  los  llamaban  netuontemi, 
ipie  ipiiere  decir  dins  demasiados  y sin  ])rovecho  (“The  live  days  that 
remained  this  nation  held  to  l>e  unfortunate  day.s,  of  no  accoutit  or 
advantage;  so  they  left  them  blank,  without  giving  them  figure  or 
account,  and  .so  called  them  liemontemi,  which  means  days  superfluous 
and  of  no  advantage”).  In  Yucatan  these  days  were  also  directly 
designated  as  xma  kaba  kin  (“days  without  names”).  And  what 
Duniii  states  is  illu.strated  in  Landa;  in  the  calendar  recorded  by  him, 
the  five  sujx'rlluous  days  are  left  blank,  without  numlx“r  or  sign.  Are 
wc  therefore  actuallj’  to  supjjo.se  that  these  days  interrupted  the  con- 
tinuous tonalamatl  cidculation?  1 think  not.  The  aeaiu  pouhijui  and 
aocmo  ompouhque  do  not  state  that  these  days  are  dropix'd  out  of  the 
reckoning,  but.  as  Sahagun  also  cpiitc  correctly  explains,  that  no  feast 
was  celebrated  upon  them;  that  they  were  held  improper  and  worth- 
less for  civic  action.  Compare  acan  omjxiui,  cosa  insulicieute  y falta, 
6 persona  de  ()uien  no  se  hace  ca.-'o  (“  insufticicnt  and  faulty  thing,  or 
jx'rson  held  of  no  account").  (Molina.)  We  must  also  attach  the 
same  meaning  to  the  phra-'-e  atle  j'toca  and  the  Maya  designation  xma 
kalwi  kin.  And  if  these  days  were  left  blank,  according  to  Duran  and 
Latida.  this  only  signitied  that  men  avoided  mentioning  the.se  unlucky 
ihiys  in  any  way.  They  were  counted  in  silence.  Otherwi.se  lyauda, 
for  instance,  could  not  state  that  the  successive  3'ears  began  wdth  the 
dominical  letters  Kan,  Muhic,  Ix,  Cauac,  that  is,  with  signs  IV,  IX, 
XIV,  XIX;  but  we  should  have  to  lussume,  as,  indeed,  old  (lama  does, 
723X— No.  2H— m 
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thiuijrli  flouljtipss  incorrcptly.  timt  all  yfiirs  iH'pin  with  the  satne  luim- 
pral  iiiid  tlic  naiiif  sifrn. 

It  scM'iiis,  on  tbp  pontniry,  to  1m’  porrpct,  as  (iama  (Dos  I’iodins,  ]>a^p 
75)  statps,  that  tlip  tivp  days  laMiiontPini  wpfp  dpstitiitp  of  aroni- 
jwnados,  that  is,  tliat  tlip  ponstantly  rpppatpd  sprics  of  thp  idtip 
so-callpd  spnorps  (ip  la  iiocla-  (‘‘lords  of  tlip  ni}rht"),  which  were 
poiitiriiiously  counted  aloiij;  with  tlip  sipiis  for  thp  days,  were  only 
extended  to  the  three;  hundred  and  sixtieth  day  of  thp  year,  (ianm's 
chief  sources  for  his  assertions  in  rej^ard  to  the  old  chronolojfv  are  the 
notes  written  in  the  Mexican  lantfuaffe  hy  Don  Cristolml  del  Castillo, 
an  Indian  of  the  aristociatic  Tetzcocan  race,  who  died  in  Itioti  at  the  ape 
of  80.  His  notes  are  also  undoubtedly  the  .source  from  which  (iama  took 
the  calendar  which  he  prints  on  jiaeps  ti‘2  to  75  of  his  IsHik,  and  this 
therefore  has  the  authority  of  unbroken  tradition  in  its  favor.  This 
calendar  la'f'ins  the  yi'ar  with  ce  Cipactli,  that  is,  1 1,  and  fuither 
counts  the  neinontenii  with  nunu'rals  and  sipiisdlt  1,11  II,  1‘2  1 1 1,  18  I V, 
1 V).  Hut  the  seri('s  of  nine  seilores  de  la  noehe  breaks  off  with  the 
three  hundied  and  sixtieth  day  of  the  year.  Orozco  y Herni  makes 
the  interestinii  sufTffestion  that  the  obj(>ct  of  tliis  double  coiu]iutation 
was  to  distini'iiish  the  days  of  the  year  which,  by  the  tonalamatl  ns'kon- 
ini;,  would  take  the  same  numeral  and  sijfn,  by  omitting  the  “acom- 
panado”.  In  fact,  if  the  first  day  of  the  year,  which  (lama  places  on 
tin;  !»th  of  .lanuary,  were  distinjruished  by  11,  then  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty-tirst  day  of  the  year,  that  is,  SeptendK»r  2t),  would  receive 
the  same  name.  Hnt  if  the  tirst  day  (1  1,  or  .lanuary  !•)  were  aceoni- 
]>ani(‘d  liy  the  first  of  the  “acomiiafiados”  (Xiuhtecutli  Tletl),  the  last 
day  (1  I,  or  September  2(!)  would  take  the  ninth  ((iniaiiitl-TlahK'),  for 
2til)-K9  = ‘2S  and  K over.  If  (lama's  statement  that  the  nemontenii  are 
destitute  of  acomiiafiados  be  com>ct,  then  the  succi'.ssive  vears  would 
always  iK-ffin  with  the  same  acompanado.  .\nd  if  we  take  the  lirst 
of  them,  the  fire  {jod,  as  that  of  the  initial  day,  we  may  jierhaps 
have  in  this  circumstance  the  simple  explanation  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  various  names  of  the  lire  }Tod,  that  is.  Xiuhtc'cutli  (“I>ord 
of  the  year"). 

With  the  nemontenii  are  connected  the  oldest  statements  in  regard 
to  interpolations,  which  ai'c  .said  to  have  been  made  at  stated  pericals 
by  the  Mexicans,  in  order  to  brinj,’'  their  year  of  8t>5  days  into  har- 
mony with  the  actual  len«rth  of  the  .solar  year.  Father  Sahaoun  says 
in  the  headiii};  to  the  nineteenth  chapb'r  of  his  second  book:  Hay 
conjetura  (pie  cuando  ahujeraban  las  orejas  a los  nifios  y ninas,  cpuM-ni 
de  cuatro  en  cuatro  anos,  eciiaban  seis  dins  de  nemontenii,  y (‘s  lo 
mismo  del  bisiesto,  (pie  nosotros  hacenios  de  cuatro  en  cuatro  afios 
("There  is  a conjecture  that  when  thi‘v  pierced  the  ears  of  the  lioysand 
oirls.  which  was  every  four  viairs.  they  reji'cted  six  days  as  nemontenii, 
and  it  is  the  same  as  the  leap  yi'iir  which  we  make,  every  four  years"). 
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And  in  suiothor  pliico:  Otra  hiu-ian  dn  cimtro  on  runtro  unos  a 

lioiim  dol  fiH'jTO,  on  la  i|iml  aliiijorahan  las  orojas  a t^alos  los  nitios,  y 
la  llamalian  pillananali/tli,  y on  osta  Kosta  os  vorosiinil  y hay  oonjolunis 
(|iio  haoian  su  hisiosto,  oontando  sols  dias  do  noniontoini  (“Thoy  cole- 
hnitod  anothor  fostival  ovory  four  years  in  honor  of  tiro,  in  which 
they  pioroo  tho  oaiM  of  all  I ho  ohihiron,  ainl  they  oallod  it  pillauanali/.tli, 
and  in  this  fostival  it  is  prolaihlo  and  there  are  oonjooturos  that  they 
made  their  leap  year,  oountin<;  six  days  as  nomonlonii Ohs<'rve, 
tho  Father  says;  fis  vorosiinil  y hay  conjotiiras  (“It  is  prohalile 
and  it  is  conjootiirod ").  Ho  does  not  say  that  ho  has  hoard  it.  and, 
indood,  there  is  not  a word  alnnit  it  in  tho  passaoos  in  ipiostion  of  the 
Aztec  text.  Father  Sahafjun's  eonjeeture  is  repeated  as  an  aetiial  fact 
hy  later  authoi's.  Tlw  learned  Dominican  Father  Hurjjoa  pives  it  as 
such  in  rc'f^ird  to  the  Mixteea  and  the  inhahitants  of  Tehuantejiee 
(( ieoffratini  Deseriiieion,  ipiotisl  hy  Orozco  y Berra,  volume  2,  pajje 
without  fiirnishinij  any  evidenee  for  his  assertion.  On  the 
other  hand,  other  ancient  authors  directly  eontnidict  this  sup|M>sition. 
Father  Motolinia.  who  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  country, 
says:  Ixis  indios  naturales  de  esta  Nueva  F.s[)ana,  al  tiem()o  <pie  esta 
tierni  se  <rnm'>  y entniron  on  ella  los  Fspanoles,  comenzahan  su  ano  en 
principios  de  .Miirzo;  mas  jsir  no  aleanzar  hisiosto,  van  variando  su 
at'io  por  tfslos  los  me.ses  (“The  native  Indians  of  this  New  Spain, 
at  the  time  when  this  land  was  jrained  and  the  Spaniards  entered  into 
it.  l■ommenced  their  year  at  the  iM'j'inniiifr  of  Man  h;  hut  not  under- 
staniline'  leap  year  they  keep  ehaneinif  their  year  throuifh  all  tho 
months").  Father  Tonpiemada  is  of  the  sam<“  ojiinion.  .Vnd  the 
author  of  tho  Chronica  de  la  S.  Provineia  del  Santissimo  Nomhre 
de  desus  de  (iuatemala  of  the  year  ItWIt  remarks:  Ponpie  como  ni 
los  Mexicanos  ni  estos  (los  ( iuatemaltecas)  aleanzaron  el  hisiosto  . . . 
s<i  aparlahan  y diferenciahan  de  nue.stro  ealendario.  y asi  ni  estos  ni 
los  Mexicanos  comenzahan  siempre  su  aiio  a primero  de  nuestro 
Fehrero  sino  <pie  ciula  euatro  aiios  ,se  atra.sahan  un  dia  . . . (“Because 
since  neither  the  Mexicans  nor  these  (the  ( luatemalans)  understood  li-ap 
year  . . . they  differed  from  «mr  calendar,  and  .so  neither  they  nor 
the  Mexicans  commeneed  their  year  always  at  the  first  of  our  Felirii- 
arv.  hut  every  four  years  t hey  were  hehind  one  day  . . . ").  Indei'd, 
had  such  an  intercalation  actually  occurred,  the  |ieriod  of  .52  years  and 
the  eon.seipamt  further  designation  of  the  days  in  it  would  la-  an 
ahsurdity;  or,  at  least,  this  interealation  must  have  heen  noted  as  an 
im[Mirtant  factor  in  every  (‘numeration  extendinj'  over  the  |)eriod  of 
four  years.  But  I have  nof  hitherto  heen  aide  to  find  any  trace  of  it 
either  in  the  Aztec  or  the  Maya  manuscripts. 

Knowino  the  difficulty  of  estahlishine  any  agreement  in  this  waj' 
ladween  the  old  Indian  ehronolojfy  and  tlu‘  more  corivct  F.uropean 
computation  of  time,  later  writers  have  sueoested  that  an  entire  week 
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of  i:-i  (liiys  W11.S  intt'i'polatod  «t  the  end  of  the  .\iidiinol|)iIli,  the  period 
of  52  yeiirs.  This  tlieorv  is  probaltly  to  itc  aseriljed  to  the  learned 
Jesuit  Don  Carlos  .Siffuenza  y (iongora,  who  lived  in- the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  work  of  this  author,  Ciidoffratia 
Mexicana,  is  apparently  lost,  Imt  Cenielli  Carreri  and  C'lavigero  refer 
to  it.  Sigucnza  had  iiii|x)rtant  documents  at  his  disposal,  papers  and 
picture  manuscripts,  which  l>elon}'cd  to  Don  Juan  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl, 
a descendant  of  the  royal  Tetzcocan  family,  and  he  was  a trained 
astronomer.  His  conjecture  is  all  the  more  acceptable  also  l>e<'ause  it 
leaves  the  arrangement  of  the  days  in  the  periorl  of  52  3’(>ars  untouched. 
In  spite  of  this  1 think  that  his  assertions  rest  ujwn  groundless  con- 
jectures. Nowhere  in  the  older  authors  do  we  learn  that  a festival  of 
13  dav's’  duration  wivs  held  at  the  end  of  the  jieriod  of  52  years.  They 
always  refer  to  one  night  only,  the  turning  jKiint  of  the  century,  dur- 
ing which  the  people  awaited  the,  flaming  up  of  the  new  fire  uj>on 
Uixachtepec  with  fear  and  trembling.  In  the  picture  manuscripts  we 
find  periods  of  time  set  down  which  extend  over  the  period  of  52  t’cars, 
and  where  the  arrangement  of  the  days  is  ciirried  over  without  a jump 
from  one  jairiod  to  the  other  (see,  for  instance,  pages  46  to  50  of  the 
Dre.sden  manu-script,  the  well-known  pages  from  whi(di  E.  FOrstemann 
proved  the  series  of  dates  to  l>c  236,  00,  250,  and  8 da}'s  ajMirt).  On 
them  are  recorded,  beginning  with  the  day  1 Ahau,  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month  Mac,  13x2,020  days,  ora  periial  of  13X8,  that  is,  2X52,  or  104, 
years,  in  dates  seiMimted  by  rcgidar  distances,  without  a hiatus  of  any 
kind  l)etween  one  and  the,  other  of  the  two  cycles  of  .52  j’cars.  Still 
greater  jH'riods  of  time  are  noted  down  uj)on  the  last  leaves  of  the 
Dresden  manuscript  l)y  continuous,  uninterrujjted  dates  accompanied 
by  check  numl)ers. 

Hut  the  advocates  of  intercalation  also  aj)peal  to  manuscripts. 
tJavigero  (volume  2.  page  (>2)  savs:  Quest!  tredici  giorni  erano 
gl'intercalari,  segnati  nelle  lor  dijunture  con  punti  turchini;  non  gli 
contavano  nol  .secolo  giii  compito,  neppur  nel  .seguente,  ne  continu- 
avano  in  esse  i period!  di  giorni,  die  andavano  sempre  numerando  dal 
primo  sino  alio  ultimo  giorno  del  .secolo  ('*  These  thirteen  daj’s  were 
the  intercalaiT  one.s,  designated  in  printing  them  bj'  blue  dots;  they' 
were  not  counted  in  the  century  already  completed,  nor  in  the  follow- 
ing one  either,  nor  were  the  periods  of  daj’s  continued  in  them  which 
were  continuously  numbered  from  the  first  to  the  bust  dav’  of  the 
century”).  (Havigero  himself  hits  not  seen  the„st>  manu.scripts,  but 
refers  to  Don  Carlos  Sigiienza.  The  materials  which  Sigiienza  jxis- 
se.s.sed  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  jwsstsl  into  the  jiosscssion  of 
Hoturini.  In  conse(|uence  of  their. seizure  by  vice-regal  authority'  they 
disapjK'ared  from  the  scene.  \ part  of  them  are  in  the  .\iibin  collec- 
tion, whose  present  owner  is  M Eugene  (loupil,  of  Paris.  I do  not 
think  that  there  are  any  pmiers  among  them  which  justify  Clavigero's 
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iLs,scrtion.  And  yet  I have  seen  blue  iiuincnil  sifjns  in  a Maya  inanii- 
script.  whicli  ini>rht  t>e  interpret<*d  in  the  sense  of  a eorrection  or 
|Kissihly  also  of  an  inter|K)lation.  On  iMiffes  23  and  24  of  the  Perez 
codex,  the  Mexican  manuscript  of  the  Bibliothe<[ue  Nationale  at  Paris 
are  thirteen  columns  of  5 days  each,  which  must  Ik>  read  from  riffht 
to  left  and  from  alK)ve  downward,  as  the  addition  and  as  the  position 
of  the  hierofrlyphs  show,  which,  uidike  the  mode  of  writing  employed 
elsewhere  in  the  Maya  manuscripts,  is  face  backward  (to  the  left). 
The  .separate  dates  in  the  .series  each  differ  by  2!S  days  and  the  lust  date 
in  the  first  (top)  row  differs  from  the  tirst  date  in  the  s«'<-ond  row  by  28 
days  al.so.  There  are  in  all  5x13x2.8,  or  7X260  days,  that  i.s,  the 
space  of  7 tonalamatl.  The  numerals  l>elongin{f  to  the  dates  of  the 
*hiys  are,  as  usual,  written  in  red,  but  above  or  below  each  column  of 
figures  another  figure  is  written  in  blue,  which  would  denote  a date 
some  20  days  further  on.  This  is  evidently  a correction,  but  scarcely 
one  which  lan  be  taken  for  a sort  of  intercalation.  It  is  a correction 
which  suites  what  figures  lielong  to  the  dates  when  the  lieginning  of 
the  whole  series  is  pushed  forward  by  a unit  of  20  days. 

Leon  y (Tama  varies  .Sigiienza’s  theory  of  intercalation  by  stating 
(LVis  Piednis,  pages  52  and  .53)  that  the  .Mexicans  interjailated  25  days 
at  the  close,  of  a double  cycle  of  lo4  years,  or  12i  days  at  the  end  of  a 
52-year  cycle,  and  according  to  this  the  days  of  the  one  cycle  liegan  in 
the  morning,  those  of  the  other  in  the  evening.  Hut  this  is  mere  spec- 
ulation. Finally,  the  theory  of  the  Jesuit  Falirega,  with  which  A. 
von  Hundjoldt  agrees  (Vue  des  Cordilh'-ri\s,  volume  2,  page  81),  that 
the  Mexicans  suppres.sed  7 du3's  at  the  clase  of  a great  period  of  20 
cycles,  or  1,040  years,  and  thus  reduced  their  year  to  almost  the  exact 
length  of  the  tropical  j’car,  rests  upon  an  actual  error.  The  pa.ssage  in 
(|uestion  from  the  Horgian  codex  (pages  62  to  66)  by  no  means  treats  of 
s«j  long  a space  of  time.  The  simple  .series  of  twentv  day  signs  is  repre- 
srmUsl  b\-  iM'ginning  with  Malinalli,  or  XII,  on  page  66  and  ending  on 
page  62  with  Ozomatli,  or  XI.  'I'he  signs  were  undoubtedly  originally 
intended  to  lie  distributed  around  four  sides  of  a sipiare  with  the  last 
(Ozomatli)  in  the  middle. 

If,  as  I ladieve,  the  theorv  of  intercalation  is  to  be  rejected,  the 
((uestion  arises  all  the  more  forcibly.  How  did  the  .Mexicans  contrive 
to  make  their  sj’stem  of  chronologv  agree  with  the  actual  timef  Mu.st 
the_v  not  have  speedih'  observed  that  their  annual  feasts,  which  fell  in 
portions  of  the  year  deU-rmined  b_v  the,  course  of  the  .sun,  the  alterna- 
tion of  wet  and  diT  weather,  winter  .sleep  and  pei'fection  of  vegetation, 
were  noticeably  advanced  in  the  course  of  successive  years?  Doubtle.ss 
they  did  ol)serve  it,  but  they  could  hardly  have  known  how'  to  remedy 
it.  And  doubtless  the  confused  and  contradictorv  statements  given 
by  the  Indians  them.selves  in  regard  to  the  time  of  their  new  j'ear  and 
the  true  time  of  the  various  festivals  were  due  to  this  uncertainty,  to 
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till'  Im-k  of  intfirahitioii.s.  Es  (It*  notar  (“  It  is  to  Im'  notod"),  says 
Silmfjun  at  tho  close  of  his  seventh  l>iH>k.  (jiie  diserepan  niucho  en 
diversos  luoares  del  jjiincipio  del  atio;  en  unas  partes  me  dijeron  <pie, 
coinenzaha  a tantos  de  Knt>ro;  eti  otras  tpie  a primero  de  Fet>rero;  en 
otras  (|iie  a principios  de  Marzo.  En  el  Tlaltehdco  junte  nnichos  vii-jos, 
los  mas  diestros  ipie  yo  piide  aver,  y jmitamente  con  los  mas  hahiles 
de  los  coleyialcs  se  altered  esta  matm'ia  |sn’  nmchos  dias.  y todos  ellos 
concluyeron,  dicienilo,  (pie  coinenzaha  el  afio  el  scifimdo  dia  de  Eehrm-o 
(“that  the  heoinnino  of  the  year  differs  jrreatly  in  ditferent  place's;  in 
some  (larts  they  told  me  that  it  la-oan  on  such  a day  in  .lanuarv;  in 
others  on  the  1st  of  Fehruary;  in  others  at  the  heoinnino  of  March. 
In  Tlaltelolco  1 assemhied  many  old  nu'n,  the  most  skillful  po.ssihle.  and 
tojjether  with  the  most  learned  scholars  they  disputed  as  to  this  matter 
for  many  days,  and  they  all  concliuh'd  hy  sayiiiff  that  the  year  he^an 
on  the  .second  day  of  Eeliruarv  "). 

The  festivals  connected  with  the  course  of  the  seasons,  with  their 
elalxirati' ceremonies,  had  undouliti'diy  heen  ohsi-rved  from  the  I'arliest 
ajjes  and  were  similarly  ceh'hrati'd  over  laroe  jHirtions  of  the  country. 
The  fi.xino  of  the  tieffinninir  of  the  year  was  closely  conni'cted  with 
these  festivals,  and  was  also,  as  may  positively  la*  a.s.serted,  orif'inally 
the  same  over  larjre  portions  of  the  country.  The  earlier,  however, 
that  a trihe  oave  up  vaouely  determining  these  fi'stivals  accordin}f  to 
the  course  of  the  sun  and  the  condition  of  the  crops  and  the  ju'iests 
lieoan  to  keep  account  of  them  liy  means  of  the  continuous  tonalamatl 
computation,  the  more  must  the  heirinnino  of  the  year  and  thi'  fe.sti- 
vals,  or  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  tiie  iH'oinnino  of  the  year,  have 
la'en  disjdaced  for  that  trihe. 

There  is  reason  to  helieve  that  what  the  Indian  conference  called 
top'ther  at  Tlaltelolco  hy  Sahaoun  linally  determined,  namely,  that 
the  year  heoan  with  the  (Juauith'ua.  the  feast  of  the  rain  jr<«l  (Tlahspie), 
and  on  the  'id  of  Fi'hrimry,  according  to  (Miristian  computation, 
very  nearly  corresponded  to  the  original  custom;  for  in  far  distant 
Yucatan,  inhahited  hy  a ditferent  civilized  nation,  we  tiud  an  ai>proach 
to  this  idea  in  liunda's  statement  that  the  Mayas  celehrated  in  honor 
of  the  rain  jfisls  (Chac),  the  feast  Ocna  (“Entrance  into  the  house"), 
or,  as  Lauda  tninslates  it,  “ Heni'wal  of  the  temple",  in  one  of  the 
■so-called  months  (really  units  of  2odav.s)C’hen  and  Yax;  that  is.  ahout 
the  month  of  .lanuarv.  on  a day  which  the  )»rii'sts  expressly  deter- 
mined. doubtless  according  to  the  chronology  kept  hy  them.  Mira- 
han  los  prondslicos  de  los  Hacahes  (“They  hehcld  the  jirophecies  of 
the  Hacahs");  that  is,  they  decided  according  to  the  (h'ity  who  ruled 
over  the  year  wlu'ther  tin'  year  would  he  jrood  or  had.  Y demas 
desto  renovavan  los  id<)los  de  harro  y sus  hraseros,  y si  era  menester, 
hacian  de  nuevo  la  casa  (')  renovahanla.  y ponian  en  la  pared  la  memoria 
deslas  CO.S11.S  con  sus  caracteres  (“And  besides  this  they  renewed  their 
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idols  of  cliiv  and  their  hnizicrs,  and  if  necessary'  they  relmilt  the  house  or 
renovated  it,  and  plaee<i  upon  tlie  wall  the  nieuiory  of  these  thinijs  in 
their  proixT  <'haraeters");  that  is,  they  established  the  ehanicter  which 
the  year  was  to  have  and  renewed  their  objects  of  worship  and  house- 
hold utensils — ceremonies  whose  oriffinal  meaning  can  only  have  lu'en 
that  the  iM-oiniiinj^  of  the  year  was  set  at  this  time.  In  fact,  the  Zbtzil 
of  Chia|)as,  whose  ihm>j)1c  were  near  kin  to  the.  .Mayas,  .seem  also  to 
have  iM-jrun  the  year  with  the  month  Chen,  which  they  called  Tzun, 
that  is.  “ beoinninfr  ’ (see  Pitieda.  quoted  by  Orozco  y Herin,  volume 
2,  pa<;e  142).  I may  remark  by  the  way  that,  just  as  we  tind  the 
New  Vt'ar's  feast  of  the  Mexicans  amonj'  the  Mayas,  so,  too,  the  man- 
ner in  whii'h  half  a year  later,  in  the  month  of  fluly,  the  Mayas 
ol»served  their  real  New  Yi'ar  by  .solemnly  conducting  the  spirit  of 
evil  out  of  the  villaffc  finds  an  analoj^y  amono  the  Mexicans  in  the 
briK)in  festival  (Ochpaniztli),  observed  in  Aujjust. 

The  ilecision  of  the  Indian  conference  at  Tlaltelolco — that  the  first 
day.  Quauitleua,  fell  at  the  lM‘i;innin<r  of  February  must  therefore  also 
Ik’  ref^arded  as  corres|jondinir  quite  closely  to  tin- actual  custom,  because 
if  it  did  so  the  various  festivals  were  suited  to  thi“  seasons  in  which 
they  fell.  The  sixth  feast,  Ktzalqiializtli.  whii'h  refers  to  the  setting 
in  of  the  niiiiy  season,  fell  on  .May  13.  Don  Cristobal  del  Castillo, 
who  ilrew  his  information  from  Tetzcocan  sources,  and  whom  (Jama 
follows,  begins  the  year  with  the  feast  Titill.  which  lay  two  twenties 
kick,  but  .sets  the  beginning  of  the  year  full  24  days  earlier,  so  that  by 
his  reckoning  the.  feast  Ktzalqualiztii,  belonging  to  the  opening  of  the 
rainy  sea.son,  falls  on  the  2‘.tth  of  May.  The  interpreter  of  the  Codex 
\ aticanus  \ in  one  place  accepts  the  15th,  in  anotIuM'  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, as  the  beginning  of  the  j'ear.  According  to  this  Ktzalqualiztii 
would  fall  on  May  2<i  or  June  4.  Clavig<*ro's  opinion  that  the  2(ith  of 
Feliruary  and  Duran's  that  the  1st  of  March  was  the  iH-ginningof  the 
year  do  not  ditfer  very  widi'ly  from  what  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of 
the  si-asons.  Ktzalqualiztii,  the  .setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  would 
fall  on  the  t!th  or  bth  of  ,lune.  M’e  should  thus  have  for  the  latter 
event,  si>ecially  important  in  the  life  of  the  civilized  peoples  of 
-Mexico,  a ninge  of  about  the  length  of  one  of  our  month.s,  which 
fully  corresponds  with  the  natural  conditions.  If,  finally,  TIaxcaltec 
sources  make  the  year  begin  with  Atemoztli,  a feast  occurring  some 
three  twenties  before  (^uauitleua,  this  gives  us  as  the  latest  term  which 
we  lind  ap|M>inted  for  (juauitleua  the  last  of  December  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year  a theory  which  again  changes  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  what  was  a signiticant  time  as  well  to  the  Mexicans  as  the  Mayas: 
the  middle  of  the  dry  sea.son.  Hut  the  very  fact  that  the  neniontemi, 
the  final  and  supplementary  days  of  the  year,  were  set  now  before 
(iuauitleua,  now  before  Tititl,  now  before  .Atemoztli,  or  elsewhere,  as 
before  TlacaxiiH’ualiztli,  as  according  to  the  (Tuatemalan  Crdnica  Fran- 
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ciscanii  of  was  usual  anion};  tin?  Cakchikcls,  proves  that  festivals 

were  displaced  ainoti};  the  Mexicans,  that  their  years  were  actually  t(M» 
short,  and  that  they  were  constantly  falliii};  into  confusion  in  their 
calendar  of  feasts. 

Hut  if  amoii};  the  Mexicans  fe.stivals  were  constantly  disphu-ed  in 
con.seijuence  of  their  inability  to  express  the  real  leii};th  of  the  year  in 
their.system  of  chronolo};y,  on  the  other  hand  the  tonalaniatl  coinputa- 
tioii  offered  a stroll};  fniniework,  which,  elaborated  by  the  expert  hands 
of  priests,  left  not  a luoinent’s  doubt  ns  to  the  sjwce  of  time  which 
divided  a };iven  day  from  another.  At  one  point  only  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Mexican  chronolo};y  apjiarcnt  here;  that  is  in  rc}pird  to  the 
tirst  day  of  their  year  and  to  the  titles  which  were  assi};ned  to  the 
different  years,  corres|Kmdin};  to  their  initial  days.  If,  as  I .said 
above,  it  necessarily  follows  from  the  system  of  the  tonalaniatl  and  the 
acceptanci'  of  a year  of  ;5tl5  days  that  of  the  twenty  day  si};ns  only 
four  fall  on  the  openiii};  days  of  the  year,  which  four  were  eiu'h  four 
si};ns  aiKirt,  one  from  the  other  (that  is,  there  were  four  intermediate 
si};ns),  and  if  we  further  find  that  the  years  were  usually  de,si};nBted  by 
four  day  si};ns  standing  four  .si};ns  ajiart,  it  is  then  the  most  natural 
inference  that  it  was  from  the  initial  days  of  the  year  that  these  years 
themselves  were  named.  Hut  this  does  not  seem,  or  at  least  not  uni- 
versally', to  have  been  the  ca.se. 

Ainoii};  the  Mexicans  the  years  were  desi};nate<l  by  the  si};ns  Acatl 
(reed),  Tecpatl  (Hint).  Calli  (hou.se),  Twlitli  (rabbit);  that  is,  XIll, 
XVIII,  III,  and  VIII,  of  the  twenty  day  si};n.s.  To  the.se  corresjsmd 
exactly  the  tdiiapanec,  Heen,  Chinax,  Votan,  Lainbat,  while  in  Yuca- 
tan the  si};us  Kan,  Miiliic,  lx,  Caiiae— that  is,  IV,  IX,  XIV,  and  XIX 
of  the  day  si};ns— were  used  for  successive  years.  'I'he  four  si};ns, 
Acatl,  Tecpatl,  t'alli,  'I'ochtli,  were  rc};istered  ujMin  the  four  arms  of 
a cro.ss  with  luMik.s,  in  the  style  shown  in  ti};urc  2.  Hy  followiii};  a 
circle  in  the  direction  opjxisite  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a clo<'k 
move  we  jia.ss  from  1 Acatl  past  2 Tecpatl.  3 Calli,  4 'rochtli,  to  5 
Acatl,  eti'.,  until  we  come  to  ISTiaditli.  As  this  rc};i.stiiition  su};};est,s, 
the  years  recorded  on  one  arm  of  the  cross  with  hooks  were  always 
referreil  to  a particular  ipiarter  of  the  heavens;  the  Acatl  years  to  the 
east,  Tecpatl  to  the  north,  Calli  to  the  west,  and  the  Tochtli  years  to 
the  .south,  (^imputation  within  the  cycle  be};an  in  the  east  with  the 
Acatl  years,  not  with  1 Acatl,  but,  siii};ularly  enou};h,  with  2 Acatl. 
.so  that  the  cycle  clo.sed  with  1 Tochtli.  The  pre,sent  period  of  the 
world  bc};an,  .so  the  Me.xicans  believed,  in  the  year  1 Tochtli.  The 
earth  was  created  in  this  jieriod,  or  rather  the  heavens,  which  fell  at 
the  close  of  the  last  prehistoric  jieriod  of  the  world,  were  a}piin  lifted 
uj).  Not  until  this  was  eompleted  could  fire  be  a};ain  produced  and 
the  first  cycle  of  52  years  be  thus  be};un.  This  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  Fucnleal  codex  of  the  llistoria  de  los  Mexicanos  por  sus  I'intunis. 
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Therofon*  2 A<-iitl  is  tiic  o|M'iiin{f  your  of  tlio  first  mid  of  till  followin'; 
oyclos.  As  such  it  is  iilso  desi;;imtcd  in  all  picture  miinuscriiits  of 
historical  nature  liy  the,  tiro  drill.  The  statement  of  the  interpreter 
of  the  t'odex  Telleriano-Ilemensis,  part  4,  jm^re  24.  on  which  Oro/co  y 
Herra  lays  so  much  stress,  that  the  lieftinniii};  of  the  cycle  was  first 
ehaiif;ed  from  1 Tis-htli  to  2 Acatl  in  the  year  1 5(M‘i,  under  Xlotecuhzonm, 
on  account  of  the  famine  which  rej;ularly  occurred  in  previous  years, 
is  merely  an  attempt  to  e.xplain  tin*  remarkahle  fact  that  the  cycle 
lH‘{;ins  with  the  numeral  2 in  a euhemeristic  way.  Hut  Clavij;ero's 
lussertion  that  the  cycle  he};un  with  I 'I'ochtli  is  simply  an  error.  It 
contradicts  the  accounts  of  ancient  authorities  and  all  that  documents 
tell  us. 

With  what  days  did  the  years  he};in!f  Dunin  and  Cristdlad  del 
t'a.stillo  say  that  the  year  hej,^in  with  ('i|)actli,  the  first  of  the  twenty 
si^ns  for  the  days.  ,\nd  if  this  is  to  he  accejiti'd  as  the  initial  day  of 
one  year,  then  the  others  would  lief;in  with  Miipii/tli,  Ozomatli,  Co/.ca- 
ipiaiihtli,  VI,  XI,  and  X\'l  of  the  si};ns  for  the  daj's.  This  is  Clavi- 
{{ero's  theory.  He  hef;ins  the  years  Toiditli,  Acatl,  Tectmtl,  Calli, 
corresjKindinf;  with  (lipactli,  Miipiiztli,  Ozomatli,  (’ozcaquauhtli.  J, 
myself,  formerly  ladieved  that  the  years  ,\cutl,  Tex-patl,  Calli,  Tm-htli 
were  to  lie  couphsl  with  the  days  Cipactli,  Miquiztli,  Ozomatli,  and 
Ckizcaipmuhtli  as  initial  days,  relyiii};  upon  i>a(;e  12  of  the  Hor{;ian 
co<iex  which  a{;rees  with  CVnlex  Vaticanus  H,  pa<;e  2H,  where  we  see 
rejiresented  hy  five  'I'laloc  fi};ures  the  five  cardinal  jioints  and  their 
significance  in  the  life  and  housekeeping  of  men,  and  among  the  first 
four  of  them  the  signs  for  the  four  years  coordinat'd  in  the  above 
manner  with  the  signs  of  the  aforesaid  four  tlays.  Hut  I have  recentlj' 
iMH'ome  puzzled  again,  since  the  alKive-mentioned  pages  of  the  manu- 
•scripts  very  readily  admit  of  another  ex)>lanation.  For  not  only  were 
the  years  of  the  cycle  ajifairtioned  among  the  four  cardinal  jHiints,  but 
.so  also  were  the  four  divisions  of  the  tonalanmtl,  beginning  with  1 
Cipaetli.  The  initial  days  of  the  four  ipiarters  were  plainly  designated 
in  the  Zapotec  calendar—  which,  as  we  shall  .see,  perha|)s  rej)resents 
one  of  the  mo.st  ])rimitive  forms  of  this  chronologic  sy.stem  as  the 
Clocijo  or  pitiio,  that  is,  “the  holdei-s  of  time”,  “the  min  gods”,  or 
“the  great  ones”,  “the  gods”.  In  tlu‘.s<'  names  we  find,  then,  a direct 
reference  to  the  TIaloc  figures,  which  we  see  depicted  in  the  Horgian 
co<le.\,  page  12,  and  ( 'odex  Vaticanus  H,  ])age  28,  as  repre.sentatives  of 
the  mrdinal  points.  .\nd  the  day  signs  .set  down  under  the  latter 
signify  those  very  initial  days  of  the  tonalanmtl  divisions  and  the  initial 
3'ears  of  the  cv'cle  divisions  whii'h  were  .supposed  to  Im>  coordinated 
with  the  cardinal  ]M)ints. 

The  wi.sdom  of  the  Mexican  prie.st  chroniclers  spent  itself  in  elabo- 
rating the  tonaiamatl  from  its  arithmetico-theoretic  and  augural  side. 
There  is  not — aside  from  a i)a.s.sjige  in  the  Maya  nianu.script,  of  which 
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I shall  sjM'ak  fiirthor  on  a siii}rlo  place  in  the  entire  mass  of  picture 
manuscripts  hclonijinj,'' to  the  inv-Spanish  time  where  the  successive 
years  are  enumei'ated  with  their  initial  (lavs.  This  fact  alone  should 
make  us  suspicious  in  rcLfard  to  the  assertions  of  Duran  and  t'rist(')hal 
del  Castillo.  For  Ci|>actli,  the  first  day  of  the  tonalamatl,  and  the 
followinj;  sijfiis  are  generally  used  in  the  manuscripts  .somewhat  as  are 
our  numerals  1 to  20.  Bishop  Danda  also  states  directly  of  the  .Maya 
calendar,  that  the  first  day  of  th<‘  year  and  the  first  day  of  the  tonala- 
matl had  al>solutely  nothintr  to  do  with  (*aeh  other.  If  we  take  into 
consideration  the  confusion,  which,  as  I have  explained  al«>ve,  jire- 
vailed  in  Mexico  in  rejfard  to  the  heirinninjr  of  the  year,  we  can  not 
avoid  the  impression  that  the  o]SMiinjr  days  of  the  v(*ar  wore  also  dis- 
placed in  the  course  of  tilin',  and  thus  couid  not  always  keep  the  same 
nanu's.  If  we  once  admit  this,  then  the  fact  that  it  hecanie  necessary 
to  call  th('  .succe.ssive  years  by  the  names  of  the  days  .\catl,  T('ci»atl, 
Calli,  Tochtli,  aciiiiires  iiicreasi'd  meaning.  We  can  not  well  refuse 
to  assume  that  at  the  time  when  and  in  the  place  where  it  lirst 
occurred  to  the  learned  that  only  four  of  the  twenty  sijrns  for  the 
day.s  fall  upon  the  initial  daysof  the  years,  it  was  just  these  very  days. 
Acatl.  Tecpatl.  Calli.  TiM-htli,  with  which  tin'  year  tlu'ii  and  in  that 
placi'  hejran,  or  at  least,  that  these  days,  for  whalsm'vt'r  n'ason.s,  then 
and  in  that  placi'  were  chosi'ii  for  the  opening;  days  of  tin'  yi'iir.  I 
lind  an  indirect  jiroof  that  this  was  indeed  tin'  cas('  in  the  fact  that 
ancient  accounts  from  two  remote  and  widely  sepai-atcd  localities,  from 
Me/.titlan,  on  the  hoiindarii's  of  lliiaxteca.  and  from  Nicaragua,  make 
the  .sf'ries  of  twenty  day  sifjiis  Iteein  with  .\catl.  In  the  Dri'sden 
manuscript  the  yi'iirs  do  not  la'ifin  with  Kan,  Miiluc.  lx.  Caiiac,  the 
fourth,  ninth,  fourti'i'iith,  and  nini'teenth  day  siirns,  with  which,  at 
a later  |M*riod.  to  jiidiri'  from  Lauda  and  the  hooks  of  Chilan  Balam, 
the  Mayas  hejfiin  tin'ir  years,  hut  with  lii'i'ii,  Kxanali,  .\khal,  and 
Laiimt,  that  is.  the  thirti'cnth,  eiehti'enth,  third,  and  I'ii^hth  sions, 
which  answer  to  tin'  Mexican  .\catl,  'recpatl,  Calli.  'I'ochtli. 

In  a ))a|M‘r  (iresenh'd  hefori'  the  International  Aiin'ricanist  Conjjri'ss 
at  Bi'i  lin  F,.  I'Yii’sti'mann,  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  discovi'Hi's,  i's]k'- 
cially  in  ri'<;ard  to  tin' mat  hematics  of  the  Dri'sden  manii.script.  furnished 
Jiroof  that  the  many  hi}'h  numlM'i's  which  are  to  he  found,  jiarticularly  in 
till'  .second  jiart  of  the  1 )rcsden  iimniiscrijit,  take  for  eninti'd  that  t he  day 
4 .\lmii  (4  .\X),  the  eijfhth  of  the  month  Ciiiuku  (the  last  of  the  ('ijrhtei'ii 
annual  festivals),  is  to  he  rejrarded  as  a /.ero  mark,  inasmuch  us.  if  we 
count  on  from  this  day  for  tin'  niimher  of  days  which  the  lijrure  stand- 
inij  ahove  jxives  us.  we  ohtain  a ditferent  date,  which — aj^aiii  e.xactly 
indicated  hy  nuiin'ial  and  siffii  and  statement  of  what  day  of  which 
month — is  noti'd  heside  it.  Now  Mr  Forsti'inann saw  very  jilainly  that 
this  zero  mark.  4 .Vliaii,  S (’iimku.  with  which  the  otlu'r  dati's  in  the 
maimscrijit,  with  a very  few  exci'jitions.  ajrree,  clearly  can  not  he 
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iniule  t(»  liarmonize  with  Ijaiuhi's  theorv  of  tlic  hco-inniiio' of  the  your. 
Ho  tlioroforc  suys  tlmt  S ('mnkii  is  to  Ik*  uiidt'rstood  as  “tho  ovo  of  a 
fostival".  till'  day  wliicli  is  followod  hy  tho  oi^lilh  day  of  Uio  month 
t'limku.  The  injjenioiisness  of  this  (‘xplaiialion  cei  taitdy  satistied  Mr 
Korstemann  less  than  aiiyont'.  I liold  tiiat  K ('ninkn  can  not  well  he 
anything  else  than  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  (’nmkn.  And  if  a day 
4 Allan  (4  XX)  was  the  ei<rhthday  of  the  month  Cninkn,  then  the  first 
day  of  that  month  must  he  a day  !<•  Ik'en  (In  XIII)  and  the  year  must 
also  have  heonn  with  Been,  the  thirteenth  day  siffii,  the  Mexiiiin  sifrn 
Acall.  Aecordiiift  to  this,  therefore,  the  si^ns  of  th(>  lirst  days  of  the 
years  were  not  the  fourth,  ninth,  fourteenth,  nimdeenth  ilay  sions 
(Kan,  Mnine.  lx,  Canae),  lint  the  thirteenth,  eighteenth,  third,  eiohth 
day  siffiis.  Been,  K/anah.  Akhal,  Lamat.  or  in  Mexican,  Acatl.  Tecpall, 
t’alli,  'I'lHditli.  That  this  is  actually  the  case  in  the  Dresden  manuscript 
is  also  contirmed  elsewhere. 

Not  unlike  the  Mexicans  in  thidr  custom  stall'd  aliove,  the  Mayas  also 
assifrneil  the  successive  years  of  the  cycle  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
lasiks  of  t’hilan  Halam,  a coiiv  of  which,  jirepared  liy  the  late  lamented 
Doctor  Ik'rendt.  1 hadis'ciision  to  use  in  Doctor  Itrinton's  liliniry,  unani- 
mously a.scrila'  the  Kan  years  to  the  east,  theMnluc  years  to  the  north, 
the  Ix  veal's  to  the  west,  and  the  t'auac  years  to  the  south.  'I'o  1m' 
sure.  Lauda  contradicts  this.  Still  the  same  relation  follows  from  his 
assertions.  For  the  Kan  veal's,  which  he  assifins  to  the  south,  were 
the  years  in  the  days  preceding  which,  accordinj;  to  his  .statenu'iits, 
the  spirit  of  evil  doiniuatino  the  Kan  years  was  liroufrht  into  the  vil- 
lajfe  from  a southerly  direction,  and  then  home  out  of  the  village  on 
the  ea.stern  side,  that  i.s,  in  the  direction  jirohahly  signilicant  of  the  new 
year.  And  so,  too,  with  the  other  years;  “The  ( 'hac-nnayayah  of  the 
Muhic3'ears  is  taken  out  toward  the  north,  the  Zac-uuayavah  of  Iheix 
years  toward  the  west,  and  the  Kk-unayayah of  the  Canae  vears  toward 
the  south.’’ 

Now,  what  years  and  what  cardinal  jHiints  are  connected  in  the  manu- 
scripts? There  is  no  lack  of  hierofilyphs  for  the  foul  and  the  li\  e canli- 
nal  points,  resjx'etively,  in  the  manuscripts.  We  know  distinctly  that 
a to  (/  in  li}jure  1 represent  the  foni' cardinal  points,  and  that  c toi/  are 
prohahly  variants  of  a hierofrlyph  for  the  fifth  cardinal  [loint.  the  direc- 
tion upward  from  lielow,  or  downward  from  aliove.  Jt  was,  however, 
still  doubtful  how  a to  i/,  tit;ure  1,  are  to  lie  referred  to  the  four  cardinal 
IKiints.  Schultz-Si'llack  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnolojj'ie,  volume  II,  pajre  ‘221, 
isTll)  and  Ls'on  de  Kosnv  were  of  the  opinion  that  a to  </,  respectively, 
denote  the  east,  north,  west,  and  south.  Cvrus  Thomas,  in  his  Study  of 
the  Manuscript  Troano,  exchanjtes  <i  and  c and  asserts  that  the  former 
represents  the  west,  the  latter  the  ea.st.  In  his  recent  work,  jiublished 
in  the  Third  Annual  Heport  of  the  Hurean  of  ICthnolooy,  he  revei'ses 
the  entire  oi-der  and  states  that  /;  to  </,  lifinre  I,  correspond  respectively’ 
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to  the  west,  south,  east,  and  north.  Hut  the  arffumont  wliieh  leads 
him  to  this  assertion  is  obviously  incorrect.  It  is  true  that  the  Mexi- 
cans }renerally  arranged  the  .se(|uence  of  the  cardinal  jM)ints  in  tlie 
direction  opjiosiUi  to  the  course  of  the  liands  of  a clock,  as  is  shown  in 
fijrure  2.  Hut  as  for  the  <loul>h‘  pa^e  41  and  42  of  the  Cortes  cotlex,  on 
which  Cyrus  Thomas  rests  his  as.sertion,  the  glyphs  of  the  cardinal 
points  (I  to  </  thei'e  in.scrilK'd  within  the  quadrants  do  not  refer,  as 


a t u V to 

Fio,  t.  .<ymU>ls  m(  tin*  runlhml  jHilnb*,  rnli>r»,  etc. 


I’rofessor  Thomas  states,  to  the  dates  written  in  the  left-hand  corner  of 
the  quadrants  (1  lx.  1 Cauac,  1 Kan.  1 .Muluc),  but  to  the  whole  series 
of  days  which  are  denoted  in  the  said  <piadrants,  jmrtly  by  their  glyphs, 
and  partly  by  the  dots  conneeting  the  glyphs. 

In  the  quadrant  containing  the  cardinal  point  of  a,  figure  1,  are 
recorded  the  days  from  I Imi.x  (1  1)  to  13  Chicehan  (13  V).  that  is,  the 
whole  lirst  (piarter  of  the  tonalamatl.  the  days  iH'ginning  at  the  innei 
left  hand  corner  and  following'  om-  another  over  the  outer  left-hand 
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corner  and  the  outer  right-hand  corner  as  far  as  the  inner  right-hand 
corner;  and  in  the  same  manner  in  the  (|uadnint  fidlowing  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  course  of  the  hands  of  a clock,  in  which  the 
cardinal  point  ft,  figure  1,  is  writti'ii,  are  recorded  the  chiys  which 
form  the  second  quart«?r  of  the  tonalamatl;  and  again  in  the  third 
((uadrunt.  which  contains  the  glyph  c,  figure  1,  is  the  third  (piarter; 
and  in  the  litst  (luadrant,  with  the  glyph  <1,  figure*  1,  the  last  quarter 
of  the  tonalamatl.  Since  we  know  that  the*  four  eiuarters  of  the 
tonalamatl,  leeginning  with  1 I.  1 VI.  1 XI,  and  1 XVI,  were  res|)cc- 


tively  a-scribed  to  the  ea.st,  north,  west,  and  senith.  this  double  page 
from  the  Corte.s  cexlex  is  the  strongest  proeef  that  Schult/.-Sellack  and 
Leon  de  Hosny  were  right  in  referring  the  hiereeglyphs  tee  </,  figure  1, 
respectively  to  the  east,  north,  we*st,  anel  se>uth. 

In  a and  c,  figure  1,  is  contained,  in  their  leewer  half,  an  e*le*me*nt  which 
is  contained  in  the  month  name  Yaxkin  {k-  anel  /,  figures  1)  anil  uneleeubt- 
edly  denotes  the  sun  (kin),  the  disk  .sending  e)ut  niy.s  e>f  light  te>  the 
four  carelinal  points.  In  /•  anel  / this  element  is  e*emihine*el  with 
another,  which  also  e>ccurs  in  the  glyph  of  the  month  name  Yax 
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(/,  siiiiic  llffun'),  iind  wliicli,  us  c'uiii|mriK(>n  witli  other  ^ly])hs  shows, 
denotes  ‘•fireeii  tree"  (yiix).  In  a,  liffnre  1,  the  element  kin  is 
eonihined  with  the  };ly])h  of  tlie  twentieth  dii}'  siffn,  whieli  is  in 
Muyii  called  Allan.  .Mian,  ahhreviated  ah,  means  “the  lord",  “the 
kinir".  The  word  is  eonneeled  with  a verb  ah,  which  means  “to  rise 
lip",  “to  awake",  “to  rise";  ahal-ik.  “the  wind  rises";  ahal-eali. 
“the  world  wakes"  (the  day  breaks);  alii  cab,  “from  the  lieirinninj; 
of  the  world".  This  ylyph  should  therefore  be  read  ahal-kin,  "the 
.sun  ri.ses,”  and  this  is  e((uivalent  to  likin,  the  true  Maya  e.xjire.ssion 
for  the  cardinal  point  of  the  ea,st. 

In  c,  tiffiire  1,  on  the  other  hand,  the  element  kin  is  combined  with 
another,  which  serves  as  the  {tlyph  of  the  .seventh  day  .siftn,  in  Maya 
called  Manik,  which  corresjKinds  to  thi“  .Mexican  ma/atl,  “di'cr". 
The  element  represents  a hand  with  the  four  tinkers  curved  toward 
the  thumb.  I have  already  explained  this  in  my  e.s.say  on  the  Character 
of  the  .\ztec  anil  Maya  nianuscri|)ts(Zeit.sclirift  fCir  Kthnoloffie.  volume 
20,  paj;e  ti.")),  but  at  that  time  I was  uncertain  as  to  its  true.  si;jniti- 
cance.  It  is  sif,ui  lanj;ua}re  for  “to  eat".  When  we  traveled  in 
lliiaxteca.  a district  inhabited  in  old  times  and  down  to  the  jire.sent 
day  by  a nation  whose  lan^'uiij'e  shows  them  to  be  nearly  akin  to  the 
Mayas  of  Yucatan,  the  invitation  to  eat.  \'amos  a comer,  was  invari- 
ably acconiiianied  by  a jresture  in  which  the  hand,  bent  in  the  style  of 
the  {fl.vph  Manik,  was  repeatedly  carried  to  the  mouth.  This  .symbol 
was  taken  as  the  ;rl.vpli  for  Manik,  “deer",  la-cause  the  deer  was 
reoiirded  as  “meat"  K(fT  “that  which  is  eaten".  In  Maya 

“to  bite",  “to  eat",  and  “to  tie  bitten",  “to  be  eaten",  is  ehi.  The 
jrlyph  c would  accordiiiffly  be  read  chikin,  and  this  is  well  known  to 
be  the  Maya  word  for  the  cardinal  point  we.st. 

'I'he  other  two  jflyplis  of  the  cardinal  points,  h and  i/,  titrure  I,  are 
not  ])honetically  constructed.  In  if  we  have  the  .same  element  that 
we  have  already  .seen  in  /,  X’,  and  /,  the  jrlvplis  Yax  and  Yaxkin,  and 
which,  as  I stated,  denote  "tree".  We  .see  it  here  surrounded  by 
tij'iires  which  are  to  be  explained  as  smoke  or  tire.  Therefore  if, 
li;;ure  1.  must  lie  the  reffion  of  fire,  the  .south,  (ilypli  A shows  us  a 
head  and  a jaw,  the  two  not  infreiiueiitly  combined  as  if  the  head  were 
la-iiio  dniwn  into  the  jaw  (/  and  X-,  figure  3).  Occasionally  an  eye, 
lookinjf  toward  the  head,  occurs  as  a variant  of  the  jaw  (.si-e  /,  tinnrc3, 
in  the  manuscript  Troano  cixlex,  laiffe  24*«).  Finally,  the  hierotflyph 
/II,  lioure  3.  occurs  (manuscript  'I'roano  cialex,  jaifre  20*c)  for  the 
hieroglyph  /»,  tij;ure  1;  instead  of  the  head  drawn  into  the  jaw  we 
have  a head  held  or  lifted  uji  by  an  open  lianil.  The  .symbolism  is 
clear.  It  is  the  live  devonriiijj  earth  mouth,  the  underworld,  which, 
as  we  know,  was  located  liy  the  Mexicans  in  the  north.  In  .\s:fec  the 
north  is  called  mictlainpa  ("the  direction  of  the  realm  of  the  dead"). 

Analysis  of  the  hieroglyphs  thus  leads  to  the  .same  result  as  that 
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wtiii-h  our  study  of  tho  Cortes  codex.  iHitfes  41,  42,  suf^ffested,  that 
the  hiero};ly]ihs  a to  (/,  ti<rure  1,  are  indeed  to  he  coordiuat>‘d  iu  tlie  way 
already  stated  hy  S<-hult/,-Sellack — that  is,  tliat  </  to  </,  respectively, 
denote  the  east,  north,  west,  and  south. 

Here  we  do  indeed  encounter  a dithculty  which  must  Ik-  overcome 
la'fore  we  can  with  any  conlidence  profit  hy  the  knowledfje  thus  far 
ac<|uired.  Schellhushas  already  (Zeitschrift  fur  Kthuoloffie,  volume  18, 
laiSje  77)  dniwu  athuition  to  the  hieroglyphic  elements  i to  ir,  tifrure  1, 
which  are  coordinated  with  the  cardinal  jjoints  in  such  a wav  that, 
iiecordinj,'  to  the  canliual  iK)int,  they  form  the  variaide  constituent  of 
a hieroglyph  otherwi.se  similarly  constituted.  Thus,  in  the  Dresden 
manuscript,  pafjes  ‘M)h  and  'A\h  and  j)ages  29c  and  3nc,  the  hieroglyphs 
« to  </,  figure  1,  arc  iuvariahly  comhiued  with  one  of  the  hieroglyphs 
of  the  four  cardinal  jioints.  And  so,  too,  on  pages  30c  and  3lc  we  see 
the  same  elements  of  t to  ir  (always  changing  witli  the  cardinal  ])oint.s) 
forming  part  of  another  hieroglyph  otherwi.se  not  clear.  Finally,  thei 
same  elements  are  (Dresden  manu.script,  pages  31/>  to  34A)  added  to 
the  principal  glyph  of  Chae  itself  and  coiul)ined  with  the  .sitme  cardinal 
jH)ints.  I have  already  suggested  in  niy  earlier  work  (Zcit.schrift  fiir 
Kthnologie.  volume  2o.  jaige  4)  that  the.se  hieroglyi>hic  elements  chang- 
ing with  the  cardinal  jMiints  are  meant  to  demote  colors.  We  know 
that  the  Mexie'ans.  like  the  .Mayas  and  many  other  .\merican  nations, 
iLscrihed  certain  colors  to  the  cardinal  points,  and  that  the  objects  or 
leeieigs  whose  various  forms  were  supposed  to  reside  at  the  different 
cardinal  points  were  distingni.sluMl  hy  the  color  ajipropriate  to  the 
cardinal  point  in  iiuestion. 

Thus  in  l>!inda,  in  speaking  of  the  xma  kaha  kin  ceremonies,  accord- 
ing to  the  year — that  is,  according  to  the  respective  cardinal  point  — 
a yellow,  red,  white,  and  hla<-k  Hacah,  a yellow,  red,  white,  and 
hlack  Unayayah,  a yellow,  red,  white,  aiul  hlack  .Veantnn  is  men- 
tioned. Hut  if  this  he  the  csi.se.  then  the  clemimt  of  ;c,  figure  1,  must 
denote  the  color  ek,  “hlack".  For  in  both  the  alM)ve-mentioned 
j«i.s.sages  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  the  rain  gixl  (t'hac)  is  repre- 
sented in  hlack  color  below  the  glyph  provi<led  with  tliis  element 
(while  he  is  left  white  elsewhere).  The  element  c (same  lignre),  on 
the  contrary,  is  most  probably  to  he  descrilied  as  ex])re.ssing  tho  color 
zac,  ‘'white'',  for  it  forms  the  chanicteristie  element  in  the  glyph 
of  the  month  name  Zac,  h.  The  element  u may  Iw  taken  to  expre.ss 
chae,  “red'’,  for  it  forms  the  characteristic  element  in  the  glyph  of 
a goddess,  w,  a companion  of  Chae.  who  is  repre.sented  in  tin*  Dre.sden 
codex,  pages  iVia  atid  74,  in  red  color  and  with  tig<‘r  claw.s.  Finally, 
the  gly))h  t (.sann!  figure),  seems  as  if  it  must  Is'  intended  for  kan, 
“yellow".  'I'liis  is  proved  by  the  similarity  of  the  element  to  the 
figures  b}-  which  gold,  the  yellow  metal,  is  repre.sented  in  .Mexican 
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lyphs;  also  liy  the  fact  tliat,  in  c-onjum-tion  with  the  element  “tree”, 
it  is  used  to  denote  honey  and  honey  wine  («  and  «,  li^nre  it),  and 
that  it  apiM’ars  vicariously  for  kin,  “sun”,  and  is  soinetiines  replaced 
hy  the  hieroj;lyphic  ex|)ression  for  the  latt<’r.  Accordinff  to  this, 
iiahs'd.  we  should  have  the  four  colors,  yellow,  red,  white,  and  black, 
in  t to  7/’,  tijfure  1,  and  in  the  sanu!  onler  of  succession  as  they  are 
f^iven  t)y  I,i7indn  for  the  four  cardinal  j)oints. 

But  these  elements,  which  I call  kan,  chac,  /,u<',  and  ek,are  not.  in  the 
alTove-mentioned  passajics,  us  we  shoidd  supj)ose,  assigned  to  the  east, 
tiorth,  west,  and  south,  hut,  in  the  same  way  as  Lauda  though,  as 
w'e  must  assume,  incorrectly — refers  the  variously  colored  Bacabs  and 
their  years  to  the  airdinal  jKjints,  tln'v  are  assigned  to  the  south,  east, 
north,  and  west.  I must  confess  that  this  fact  disturbed  mi‘  for  a long 
timi',  until  it  gnidually  became  clear  to  me  that  in  this  instance  other 
id(“as  were  decisive  in  referringthe  rain  g<Kl,Clm<',  to  the  cardinal  points, 
atid  hence  other  colors  were  neces.sarily  chosen  to  express  that  refer- 
ence than  thos<?  cho.sen  for  the  Bacabs  prevailing  in  the  ditferent  years. 
Wherever  the  Bacabs  themselves  and  the  ditferent  years  and  the  cere- 
monies j)erformed  before  the  beginning  thereof  are  repre.senl<-d  in  the 
Dresden  manu.script,  es|>eciully  on  the  familiar  jaiges  25  to  2S,  there  the 
elements  of  figures  t to  w are  not  coordinated  with  </,  //,  A,  /■,  but  with 
(ligure  1)— that  is, actually  with  the  ea.st.  north,  west, and  south. 
This  can  not,  indeed,  be  noted  onall  foiirpages,  theupjx'r  partsof  25and 
27  ladng  unfortunately  too  far  destroyed.  But  wo  <’an  .still  .see  that 
on  all  four  jiages  in  a certain  place  on  the  up]M“r  jairt  there  was  a |s>r- 
vading  hieroglyph,  which  contained  the  elements  of  / to  ir  as  a varia- 
ble constituent  part.  The  same  is  retained  on  two  pages,  2t>  ami  2S 
(.see  /•  and  s,  tigiire  1),  and  there  we  actually  see.that  the  elements  of  n 
and  II'--  that  is,  as  I lussume,  red  (chac)  and  black  (ek)  are  allotted  to 
the  north  and  south.  That  yellow  (kan,  t)  and  white  (zac,  7')  are  also 
corresjx)ndingly  arranged  is,  I think,  as  go<xl  as  certain.  And  these 
assumptions  are  continued  by  corresj^xjiiding  pa.ssages  in  the  Troano 
eexlex.  Then-  the  various  tdiacs  are  repre-sented,  jtages  SO  and  29A, 
beginning  with  that  of  the  we.st,  c.  And  the  elements  ek,  kan,  chac, 
zac  answer  to  the  directions  of  r,  </,  ii,  h.  On  pages  81  and  80(/,  on 
tin-  <-ontrary,  the  various  Bacabs  are  repre.sented,  t»eginning  with  that  of 
the  east  (chac  and  holmil).  .\nd  here,  as  cotnjMiri.son  with  the  (kirtcs 
cixlex,  jtages  4 1 and  42,  show  the  elements  kan,  ek.  zac.  chac  corres|X)iid 
to  the  directions  of  a,  d,  c,  h that  is.  east,  south,  west,  north.  Thus, 
that  which  I think  I have  di.scovered  in  regard  to  color  nomemdature 
agrees  with  the  old  Sohidtz-Sdlack  idea  that  ii  to  li  represent  hicro- 
glyphit'ally  the  canliTial  jxiinls  east,  north,  west,  .south,  or  likin, 
xainan,  chikin,  nohol. 

Nttw  if  we  turn  with  this,  as  I believe,  certain  knowledge  to  imges 
25  to  2S  of  the  Dresden  manuscript,  on  which  the  various  yeacs  are  rep- 
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rp>ente(l  and  the  ceremonies  jjerfoniied  liefore  the  tM'jfimiin^  of  them, 
in  the  xma  kalia  kin,  1 have  still  another  exception  to  make.  There 
is  an  error  in  these  liaf^os.  In  the  lowest  row  of  hierojrlyphs,  the  very 
one  which  contains  the  hierofjlyphs  of  the  various  cardinal  ]H>ints, 
north  and  south,  xamau  and  nohol,  d and  h,  are  transjx)sed.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  is  au  error.  Nowhere  else  in  this  manuscript  do  we  Hud 
the  order  of  succession  u,  d,  c,  h.  Oidy  in  the  carelessly  drawn  (’odex 
Troano-Cortcs  do  we  meet  with  a couple  of  itiversions  of  the  true  order. 
So  we  find  in  Troano  codex,  pajfe  3f!,  where,  however,  there  seems  also 
to  l>ean  error,  for  the  series  goes  on  afterwards  in  the  projx'r  direction. 
.Vnd  so,  too,  in  Troano  codex,  jiages  3U  and  31,  we  have  a reversal  of  the 
order,  as  the  succes.sion  of  the  colors  kan,  ek.  zac,  and  chac  shows.  Hut 
the.se  are  exceptions.  As  a genenil  thing  the  order  of  succession  of  the 
years  follows  the  correct  order  also  in  the  'J’roano  cmkIcx.  If  we  make 
the.si!  corrections  in  pages  2,5  to  28  of  the  Dresden  manuscript,  we  have 
on  these  pages,  as  is  Ht,  beginning  with  the  east,  the  years  answering  to 
the  »!!ist,  north,  wc.st,  and  south  — that  is,  therefore,  according  to  the 
lH>oks  of  Chilan-Halam,  the  Kan,  Muluc,  lx,  Cauac  years.  Hut  wc 
hstk  in  vain  for  the  signs  for  these  years  on  those  jiages.  On  the  front 
of  thosir  jjtiges,  on  the  other  hand,  two  successive  day  signs  are  repeated 
thirteen  times,  which  can  hardly  be  anything  but  the  last  day  of  the 
old  and  the  first  day  of  the  new  jear.  We  have  on  page  2.5  Eb  (XII) 
and  Heeu  (XIII);  on  page  2ti,  C'abat\  (X\'II)  and  Ezanab  (XVIII);  on 
page  27,  Ik  (II)  and  Aklail  (III),  and  on  page  2S,  Manik  (VII)  and  Lamat 
(VIII).  It  therefore  follows,  according  to  the  Dresden  niauuscri|)t, 
that  the  years  corresponding  to  the.  east,  north,  west,  and  south  -that 
is,  the  later  Kau.  Muluc,  Ix,  and  Cauac  years  — must  have  begun  with 
the  days  Iteen,  Ezanab,  .\kbal,  and  Lamat;  that  is,  with  the  Mexican 
characters  Acatl,  Tecpatl.  Calli,  and  Toiditli.  This  is  precisely  what 
we  learn  from  the  date  4 .Vhau,  H Cumku,  and  the  other  dates  com- 
bined from  figures,  signs,  and  statements  in  regard  to  mouths. 

In  one  of  m\’  first  works,  in  which  I stated  the  iTsult  of  my  Maya 
studies  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic,  volume  111,  Verhandlungeu,  ]Kiges 
224  to  231).  I attem[)ted  to  identify  the  deities  represented  on  pages 
25  to  28  of  the  Dre.sden  matmscript  with  the  deities  mentioiu'd  by 
lainda  in  connection  with  the  Xma  kaba  kin  ceremonies.  1 think  my 
inferences  at  that  time  were,  perfectly  correct.  Hut  because  I did  not 
read  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  cardinal  ])oiiits  aright,  and  because  I had 
no  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  .set  forth  above,  namely,  that  the 
Kau,  Muluc,  Ix,  and  Cauac  years  la^gin  with  the  days  Heeu,  Ezanab, 
.Vkbal,  and  Lamat,  I was  forced  to  make  the  somewhat  bold  conjecture 
that  the  names  given  by  r>anda  were  probably  to.  be  applied  to  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Dresden  manu.script,  but  not  iti  the  order  Kan,  .Muluc,  lx, 
and  Cauac,  as  Laiula  reckoned  the  years,  but  in  the  order  lx.  Cauac. 
Kan,  and  Muluc,  as  they  ap|M‘ar  in  the  Dre.stlen  manuscript.  This 
723»— No.  2S— 05 3 
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conjpcture.  i.s  now  wholly  smiorfluous.  The  Dresden  nmnuseript  does, 
indeed,  reckon  the  years  precisely  us  Liinda  does,  that  is,  heffinniiiff 
with  the  east,  but  the  years  which  Landa  designates  by  tlie  dominical 
letters,  Kan,  Maine,  Ix,  Cauac,  arc  here  specitied  by  the  initial 
days  Been,  Kzanab,  Aklail,  and  Ijaniat.  The  chief  tigui'e  on  the.  first 
page  is  a god  with  a remarkable  branching  nose,  whose  principal 
hieroglyph  is  a,  figure  3,  a hieroglyph  which  otherwisi'  serves  to 
designate  the  lightning  animal,  the  heavenly  dog  darting  from  the 
clouds.  Instead  of  the  latter,  >•  (same  figure),  that  is,  the  head  of  C4ia(;, 
appeal's  as  the  prineijial  hieroglyph  in  the  Dresden  codex,  page  3. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  this  god  is  a god  of  iiiin  and  thunder. 
Landa  mentions  in  the  Kan  year  Bolon  Zacab,  a name  which  is  not 


I tn  n o }! 

Fig.  3.  SymbolB  fn»m  the  Majrii  t'otlioos. 


known  el.sewhere.  But  he  also  states,  and  that  only  of  the  Kan  years, 
that  they  are  .said  to  be  rich  in  rain. 

On  the  second  jwge  ('iO)  of  the  Di'e.stlen  manuscript  the  idiief  figure 
is  a god  who  has  the  sign  kin  written  on  his  eyebrow,  and  who.se 
chief  hieroglyph,  h,  figure  3,  likewi.se  contains  the  sign  kin.  'I’his 
agrees  with  l.anda's  statement,  who,  in  the  iMuliic  years,  mentions 
Kinchahau,  the  “Lord  with  the  sun  face".  On  the  third  page  the 
old  god  i.s  rcprc.sented,  whose  chief  hieroglyph  is  c,  figure  3.  This 
again  agrees  with  Landa,  who  mentions  the  god  It/amna  in  the  l.x 
years.  And  on  the  last  piigc  (28)  of  the  Dresilen  manuscript  a death 
gtal  is  designated  bj-  the  hieroglyph  f/,  the  face  with  gajiing  jaws; 
el.sewhere  written  also  in  the  form  of  glyph  //.  Thi.s,  too,  agrees  with 
Landa,  who  calls  the  Uac  mitun  ahaii  of  the  Cauac  years  “ laird  of 
six  hells''.  1 can  not  go  into  further  details  concerning  these  deities 
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here,  and  rt'fer  the  reader  to  1113'  work  <|Uot<’d  alK)ve.  The  two  }5l3’ph.s, 
whieh  I have  given  in  the  plate  aeeomiianving  this  work  ( f and  >/, 
figure  3),  are  charncteristie  eompanion  glvphs,  /' of  Kinchaliau  and  (j 
of  It/amna.  Tlie  former  gives  the  idea  of  eloiidsor  heaven,  lightning, 
and  fire;  the  latter  inav  he  translated  as  Ahtok,  “I^rd  of  the  stone 
knife". 

Now,  how  are  we  to  understand  this  difference  Iwtween  the  Dresden 
inamiscript  and  Lauda’s  assertions  in  regard  to  the  tiixt  day  of  the 
3’ear?  Are  we.  to  assume  that  Lauda  was  mistaken  in  making  the 
Kan,  Mnluc,  lx,  and  Cauac  years  Is-gin  also  with  the  da3’s  Kan, 
Mulue.  Ix,  and  Cauac?  Or  shall  we  assume  that  at  some  particular 
perio<l  later  than  that  of  the  eomjxisition  of  the  Dre.sden  manuscript  a 
corre<-tion  was  made,  in  consequence  of  which  the  first  days  of  the 
years  a.scrils(d  to  the  eiust,  north,  west,  and  south  no  longer  fell  njam 
the  signs  Iteen,  Ezanah,  Akhal,  and  Ijamat,  but  on  the  signs  Kan, 
Mulue,  lx,  and  Cauac?  1 incline  to  the  latter  yiew,  and  remark  that 
according  to  this  theTroano  and  Cortes  codices,  which  are  oidy  the  two 
halves  of  one  and  the  same  c(kIcx,  would  hidong  to  the  later  p‘ri<Kl. 
For  on  pages  33  to  20  of  the  Troano  codex,  whose  meaning  corresponds 
with  that  of  pages  25  to  23  of  the  Dre.sden  manuscript,  on  the  front  of 
the  jKiges,  not  the  initial  days  Keen,  Fzanah,  Akhal,  and  Lamat,  hut 
likewise,  thirfi'en  times  re]M-ated,  the  days  Cauac,  Kan,  Mulue,  and  lx 
are  found. 

In  spite  of  this  yariahility  of  the  heginning  of  the  year  the  Maya 
races  obtained  a fixed  chronology  by  reckoning,  not  the  yeaix.  but  the 
(hiys,  from  a zero  jKtint.  Thus  the  tonalamatl  reckoning  afforded  a 
firm  laisis,  which  prevent<-d  any  error. 

Among  the  t'akchikels  the  zero  point  was  furnished  by  a parti<'u- 
lar  historic  cyent,  the  destruction  of  the  seditious  race  of  the  Tukuchee, 
which  (K-curred  on  the  day  11  .-\h  (11  XIII).  Hy  counting  from  this 
zero  yigesimally — that  is,  by  20X20  days — they  obtained  periods 
which  all  iK-gan  with  the  da\’  Ah  (XIII,  or  the  Mexican  Acatl),  which 
succe.ssiyeh'  t<x>k  the  numlters  1 1,  H,  5.  2,  12,  it,  <!,  3,  13,  10,  7,  4,  1, 
and  then  again  11.  Such  a period  was  called  a huna,  and  twenty 
such  perkxls  a may  (.see  my  communication  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Eth- 
nologic, yolume  21,  Verhandlungen,  page  475). 

Among  the  Mayas  the  starting  jioint  was  undoubtedly  the.  zero  point 
4 Ahaii  S Cumku  pointwl  out  in  the  Dresden  manuscri|)t  by  FOrste- 
mann—  that  is,  a day  which  lau-e  the  numenil  4 and  the  sign  Ahau  (XX, 
or  the  Mexican  Xochitl),  and  was  the  8th  of  the  month  Cumku,  the 
last  of  the  eighteen  months  of  the  year.  Hut  from  this  zero  point  the 
re<‘koning  was  not  consistenth’  vigt'simal,  hut.  as  also  follows  from  the 
computation  in  the  Dresden  nmnu.script  .set  forth  by  Fflrstemann,  b}’ 
])eriods  of  2(tx3(i0  days.  These  periods,  since  their  number  is  fliyis- 
ible  b\-  21 1,  had  alwa3's  to  take  the  same  sign  .\haii  (XX,  or  the  Mexi- 
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ciin  Xoohitl).  Hut  as  thp  ti},'un!  13  only  g<H‘s  into  7,200  with  a n‘iiiain- 
tlcr  of  11,  the  tif^urc  of  tlic  first  day  of  the  jm-imikI  liad  to  la'  two  less 
(han  that  of  the  first  day  of  the  prevMous  jxu’iod.  In  a word,  the 
initial  days  of  the  successive  ])cri(Kls  of  7,200  days  are  4 Allan,  2 Ahaii, 
13  Ahuu,  11  Ahau,  !)  Ahan,  7 Ahan,  5 Ahan,  3 Allan,  1 Allan,  12 
Allan,  10  Ahan,  8 Ahan,  ti  Ahau,  and  then  apiin  4 Ahan.  Such  a 
perioil  was  called  katnn.  It  is  still  an  open  t|ncstion  niHiii  what  circnin- 
stanccs  it  depended  that  just  such  a periinl  of  20X300  da^'s  was  chosini. 
But,  at  any  rate,  this  is  the  true  leiiffth  of  the  so-called  ahan  katnn 
jieriods,  whose  coiii])ntation  is  clearly  stati'd  in  the  Dresden  niann- 
script,  but  whose  meanin}'  has  Ix'en  very  much  misunderstood  even 
down  to  the  present  time. 

In  later  times,  when  the  connection  with  old  tmditions,  if  it  had  not 
entirely  disappeared,  had  yet  lieen  imiiaired  in  many  way.s,  the.  kafnn 
was  taken,  not  as  20X300  days,  but  as  20  years.  Ami  thence  it  became 
evident  that  the  jieriods  could  not  Ix'ffin  in  the  wav  indicated,  with 
4 Ahan,  2 Ahan,  13  Ahan,  etc.,  for  the  nnndM>r  13  {tck's  into  7,300  with 
a remainder  of  7.  lienee  the  initial  days  of  the  .succe.s.sive  jieriods  of 
20  years  (reckoninjt  3()ii  days  to  a year)  must  bj'  turns  Is'jfin  with 
4 .Vhau,  11  Ahan,  5 Ahan,  etc.  In  order  to  meet  this  diflicnlty  the, 
theory  was  evolved  that  the  katnn  consisted,  not  of  20  years,  but  of  24 
years,  for  24X305,  or  8,7f'0,  is  also  divisible  by  20,  and  the  iiundH'r  13 
{foes  into  it  with  a remainder  of  1 1,  as  it  dix’s  into  the  true  katnn,  the 
jieri<Kl  of  20X360  days.  And  hence  aro.se  the  di.sjinte,  in  which  innch 
ink  and  jiajier  have  Is'cn  wasted,  its  to  whetiier  the  katnn  consisted  of 
20  or  24  years.  As  a fact,  it  contained  neither  20  nor  24  years  (the 
old  chroniclers  did  not  take  years  directly  into  their  calculation),  lint 
it  contained  20X3ti0  days. 

Now'  that  the  relation  of  the  tonalutnatl  to  the  other  chronolojjy  has 
Is'en  made  clear,  I will  once  more  tui  n back  to  the  tonalamatl  itself. 
In  iny  work  on  the  character  of  the  Aztec  and  Nlaya  mannscrijits 
(Zeitschrift  fhr  Kthnoloifie.  volume  HI,  jiajfe  1 et  .seq.)  I trie<l  to  prove 
that  even  the  apjiarently  (pdte  di.ssiinilar  and  differently  named  20 
day  si{fiis  of  the  Mayas  could  1k‘  bronjfht  into  conformity  with  the, 
linjfiii.stically  and  hierojflyjihically  distinct  signs  of  the  Mexicans. 
Hut  1 then  overlooked  one  calendar,  because  it  was  not  then  acces- 
sible. or  at  least  not  intelligible,  to  me,  namely,  the  ZajKitec.  which 
is  recorded  in  the  grammar  of  Father  .Inan  de  tVirdova,  which  was 
nnfortnnately , as  it  seems,  very  incorrectly  and  inexacth’ — rejinblisluHl 
a few  years  ago  by  Dwtor  Is'on. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  the  Zajxitec  calendar  is  of  an  extremely 
ancient  tyjie.  This  is  shown  on  the  one  hand  by  the  ancient  form  of 
the  words,  which  are  hardly  exjilinible  by  the  language  sjxikcn  at 
jire.sent  or  that  recordinl  soon  after  the  Compiest;  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  relation  of  the  signs  to  the  thirteen  figures  h;us  liecome  to 
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some  extent  incnisted  upon  the  form  of  the  words  us(h1  to  denote  the 
days.  We  can  therefore  deta**h  a prefix  from  all  of  the  names  of  the 
word,  whieh  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  the  signs  connected  with 
the  siiine  imml>er.  There  are  a few  exceptions,  which  were  |>erhaj)s 
due  to  an  oversight  or  an  erroneous  conception  on  the  part  of  the 
deserving  monk  who  preserved  this  calendar  for  us  or  possibly  are 
inendy  to  he  as<*rihed  to  the  careless  reprint.  We  have  tin*  following 
preH.xes  in  the  woi*ds  combined  with  the  various  numl)ers: 

1 rhaga,  or  tohi,  tho  pnHix  <|uia,  <|uie. 

2 (*ato,  or  to|iH,  the  prefix  {>o,  )>i,  |»o]a. 

3 cayo,  orriwma,  the  prt'fix  |m*o,  (teola. 

4 ta;(,  or  tfie  prt4ix  eala. 

5 caayo,  or  gaayn,  the  pr»4lx  i»e,  ix.*la. 

r>  xojta,  the  pH'fix  <}ua, 

7 ('aat'lie,  the  prefix  pilla. 

8 xona,  the  prefix  ne,  ni,  nela. 

9 eaa,  or  gaii,  the  prt!fix  p«*,  pi,  |K.*la. 

10  ehij,  the  )ire(ix  pilla. 

11  ehijhttohi,  the  pn^tix  ne,  ni,  nela.'' 

12  eliijhi(o|ka,  or  <•hijhu*ato,  the  prtdix  pifia,  pifio,  pinij. 

13  ehijfio,  the  prefix  jhw,  piel,  ipiiei. 

Yet  only  a few  of  these  various  pretixes  seem  to  contain  an}’  distinct 
ineaninj;.  Primarily  the  prefix  ipiia,  <piie,  wliieh  iadonffs  to  the  signs 
eonneeted  with  the  numlier  1,  whieli,  as  we  know,  took  a sj)ceial  posi- 
tion, was  repird(-d  as  tlie  ruler  of  tlie  wliole  following  thirteen.  Juan 
de  Cordova  says  that  ihe-se  units  of  thirteen  or  their  initial  days  were 
*-ailled  eo<'ij,  tohi  cofij,  como  deeimos  nosotros,  un  mes,  iin  tiemjx)  (“ns 
we  say,  a month,  a time'’).  Hut  the  four  signs  whieh  preside  over 
the  first,  sixth,  eleventh,  sixteenth  IJ  day  [H'l'iods,  that  is,  the  four 
divisions  of  the  tomihuuati,  were  called  eocijo.  or  pitao,  that  is.  “the 
great”.  They  were  regarded  as  gods  imd  were  honored  with  .sacrifices 
and  hloodletting.  Indeed,  we  timl  in  the  dictionary,  for  instance, 
tiempo  eneogido,  en  (pn-  no  .se  i)uede  traliiijar  (“sjx'cial  time  in  which 
no  man  can  work’’)  - c<K-ij  cogjiii;  tiempo  de  micses,  frutas  6 de  siego 
6 de  algo  (“s<!ii.son  of  hnrve.sts,  fruits,  or  grain")  eocij  eollajm,  ewij 
layiia,  cooij;  tiempo  enfermo  6 de  pestilencia  (“sickly  .season,  time  of 
|K-stilence’') — ctK)  yrnwho,  piye  yooidio,  cocij  yoocho.  Hut  the  original 
meaning  of  eoeij  can  liardly  have  heen  “time”.  The  prefix  co  denotes 
a nomen  agentis,  and  in  a certain  way  eorre.sjKtnds  to  the  Mexican 
prefix  tla.  Cotdi  means'*  when  W'e  have  taken”,  hence  something  like 
the  Mexican  tia|M>uuHi,  and,  like  that,  it  denotes  a unit  of  20  days; 
eocii,  “20  days  in  the  im.st” — that  is,  20  days  ago  to-day;  huecii  or 
cacii,  “20  days  in  the  future”,  or  “ in  20  days”;  caeii-cacii,  “every  20 
days”.  If,  therefore,  the  Father  he  correct  in  his  statement,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  eocii  to  a unit  of  thirteen  days  can  only  have  been 

dThiH  is  the  most  comaxm  pretix.  althouKh  the  exccptioiis  hen*  ure  mure  (re<(uent,  the  eonfu* 
Kiun  (lortlriilarly  xn*at. 
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11  transferri'd  or  iiii  incorrect  one.  Cocijo,  on  the  contniry,  is  in  the 
dictioimry  tmnslated  by  dios  de  las  llnvias  (“^'od  of  tiie  rains*’),  and 
by  iiiyo;  totia  ptnii  (jiiij  cocijo  tiy  sacriticar  hoinbre  d nino  jxir  la 
pluvia  (“to  .sacrifice  a man  or  a child  for  inin");  tiice  cocijo,  by  caer 
ra3'o  del  cielo.  In  other  woixls.  cocijo  is  the  iiiin  po<l  TlaliH-,  who 
ha.s  his  place  here  in  the  tonahunatl  because  the  four  divisions  of  the 
tonalauiatl  IK-Ionff  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the  rain  {fod  is  at 
home  in  the  four  cardinal  jKiints  and  differs  accordinj;  to  the  resiKS'tive 
au’dinal  i>oint,  asis  plainly  shown  on  the  above-mentioned  jaif'cs  of  the 
liorjiian  codex,  jiafje  12,  and  the  (’odex  Vaticanus  H,  pajfc  2S.  If  we 
now  inquire  what  the  prefix  quia,  (|uie,  miffht  mean  in  sjK>ech,  we  find 
“to  strike",  “stone",  “min”,  “crime  or  punishment”,  “to  color", 
“flower*’;  the  first  four,  however,  are  to  be  di.stinfjuished  from  the 
latter  b^'  sjK'cial  jironunciafions  of  the  /.  If  we  substituU-  for  “rain" 
“thunderstorm*’,  which  is  usually  about  the  same  thiiijr  in  these 
regions,  then  the  first  four  meanings  are  readily  evolved,  one  from 
the  other,  and  if  we  take  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  jirefix  quia,  qiiie, 
we  must  translate  (juia-chilla,  for  instance,  as  “the  crocodile  'I’laloc**, 
the  Tlaloc  who  bears  the  crocodile  as  his  sign,  or  ce  Cipactli  (1  1). 

Of  the  other  prefixes  onU'  the  last  two  seem  to  have  any  sj>e<'ial 
meaning,  which  i)erhaps  jmiceeds  from  the  sjx'cial  augural  value  of  the 
numerals  12  and  13.  I’iici  means  “the  omen  ”,  usuallj’,  it  is  true,  the 
evil  omen.  I’ino  might  be  a secondary  form  of  chino,  for  j)  and  ch 
freiiiientlv  stand  one  for  the  other  in  Zapotec  word  forms.  C3iino, 
chijnno  means  “full”,  “luck”,  “blessing”,  “riches*’,  “thirteen”, 
“fifteen”.  Hut  these  are  all  meanings  which  can  hardly  be  brought 
into  relation  with  the  numeral  12,  to  which  the  prefix  pifio  refers.  The 
other  prefixes  seem  to  Is*  only  variations  of  the  well-known  prefixes 
pe,  pi,  CO,  hua,  b\’  which  jicoith'  in  action  and  living  laMiigs  are  desig- 
nated. The  syllable  la  is  deinonsimtive. 

If  we  .set  aside  these  prefixes,  changing  with  the  numeral  attached 
to  tlnnn.  we  ol)tain  the  word  chilla  or  chijlla  for  the  first  ila\'  sign.  1 
find  the  three  princi])iil  meanings  for  this  in  the.  dictionary  to  Is-';  first, 
“bean  dice",  pichijlla,  frisolillos  6 hayas  coiuiue  echan  las  suertes  h)s 
sortilegos  (“beans  with  which  sorcerers  tidl  fortunes**);  then,  “a 
mountain  ridge”,  pichijlla.  lechijlla,  chijilatani,  loma  d cordilleni  de 

sierra;  also,  “the  peho  pi<-hijlla,  pichijlIa-iM*(M),  i>ey6o, 

co<’iKlrillo,  lagarto  gi ande  de  agua.  (“crocodile,  great  water  lizard ")  and 
“swonlfish”,  pella-pichijlla-tao  espadarte  pe.seado;  finally,  chilla- 
tao  (“the  great  chilla**),  is  also  giycn  as  one  of  the  names  of  the 
highest  laung.  Here  the  meaning  “ ciwodile”  seems  to  me  to  Ih'  the 
original  and  suitable  one.  For  the  wa\’  in  which  the  first  day  sign  is 
drawn  in  Mexican  and  Zajiotcc  picture  writings,  as  (/,  figure  4,  obyiously 
indicates  the  head  of  the  crocodile,  w ith  the  up])er  jaw  moving  inde- 
pendently, opening  upward,  which  is  a characteristic  feature  of  this 
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creature.  The  intei-pretations  of  Sithtigun  and  Dui-iin  for  cipactli, 
“swordfish  ” and  ’‘snake's  head",  are  therefore  to  be  rejected,  although 
the  former  is  certainlj’  contained  in  the  Zapotec  word.  The  Indians 
of  the  high  valley’s  of  Mexico,  the  informants  of  both  those  histo- 
rian.s,  were  not  familiar  with  the  original  of  the  true  cijMctli,  either 
from  personal  observation  or  through  reliable  traditions.  The  other 
meanings,  “mountain  range",  “ range  of  jxiaks",  and  again,  “sword- 


7 y 2 tltl 
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fish",  are  easily  derivable  from  the  first  meaning  “ crocodile".  But  it 
is  more  difficult  to  find  any  transition  to  the  meaning  “lot  beans". 
Yet  one  does,  I think,  exist.  The  tonalaumtl  beginning  with  cipactli 
was  the  epitome  of  all  augural  skill.  It  is  not  too  bold  lo  accept  the 
theor}’  that  the  name  was  therefore  transferred  also  to  the  tool  of 
the  augurs,  the  bean,  which  the  .sooth.sayers  employed  in  conjunction 
with  the  tonalaumtl.  Among  the  Ma^’as,  the  lot  bean  was  called  am. 
During  the  festival  in  the  month  Zip  magicians  and  physicians  had 
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this  hliu>,  thiit  is,  consejM-atcd.  Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  ino 

iin|>rol>iil)lc  tlmt  tiio  words  iinix,  imox,  l\v  which  the  Miiyius  and  the 
Tzentnl-Zotzil  c’alled  tin*  first  day  siffn.  should  l>e  eonneeled  with  tliis 
word  am.  I shonld  even  like  to  trace  the  Mexican  word  amoxtli, 
“Isiok",  otherwise  very  hard  to  Ik’  explained  etyinolofricallv,  back 
to  these  Maya  roots.  The  Maya  hiero};lyj)h  linix  (//,  fifriire  4)  is  very 
frei|uently  associated  with  the  hierofjlyph  Kan,  and  we  ofUm  see  this 
jrroup  ainoiifT  the  }ji fts  offered  to  the  frcnls,  as  at  r.  It  may  j>erhaps 
signify  “‘la'ansand  corn’’. 

With  the  second  day  sign,  not  one,  but  two  different  words  remain 
after  the  removal  of  the  pretix  tlie  two  words  ipiij  and  laa,  which 
l)oth,  however,  mean  the  same  thing,  not  “wind”,  as  we  might 
sn]>pose  from  the  Mexican  second  day  sign,  Khecatl,  but  “glow”  or 
“tire”.  This  is  an  exceptionally  noteworthy  fact,  for  it  explains  the 
part  which  we  see  the  second  day  sign  play  in  the  Maya  manuscript. 
In  Maya  and  kindred  languages  the  second  day  sign  invarial)ly  iH'ars 
the  name  Ik.  j)roperly  sjxaiking  i'k,  that  is,  “wind”,  lint  wherever 
it  occurs  in  pictures  or  hieroglyphs  it  gives  the  idea  of  flame  oi-  (ire. 
Sf)  it  does  in  (/,  tignre  4,  from  the  I tresden  codex,  ])age  '>»,  where  we  .see 
it  in  the  center  of  the  flame  flashing  up  from  the  tire  vessel;  in  c,  figure 
4,  wh(‘re  it  is  borne  on  a staff;  and  in  tJie  hierf)glyph  of  the  sun  ginl, 
f>,  figure  :i,  which  is  <-omposed  of  the  j)ieture  of  the  sun,  an  element 
which  signilies  “wingtsl”,  the  sign  I$<'en,  which  signitic's  the  woven 
mat  and  the  woven  straw  roof,  and  the  sign  Ik,  which  in  this  <'ombi- 
nation  can  only  signify  (he  tire  a])plied  to  the  loof.  In  Cogollndo, 
the  word  Kaku]>acat,  “liery  glance”,  is  given  as  the  name  of  a god 
of  war  and  of  battle,  and  it  is  .said  of  him:  Kingian  (pie  train  en  las 
batallas  una  nslela  de  fiiego,  con  ipie  .se  abriHpielaba  (“  He  wassupiHised 
to  carry  a wheel  of  tire  in  battle,  with  which  he  defended  himself”). 
Now,  in  the  Troano  codex,  jiage  ‘24,  and  in  the  Hresden  codex,  jiage  flit, 
the  black  (iliac  is  reprc'.sented  with  s|K‘ar  and  shield,  and  the  latter  { f, 
figure  4)  has  the  sign  Ik  upon  its  surface.  No  doubt  this  is  the  flery 
shield,  and  the  Idack  Chacis  Kaknpacat,  relatisl  toCit-chac-coh,  in  whose 
honor  warriors  danced  th(>  war  dance  (holcan  okot)  in  the  month  Tax. 
This  union  of  wind  and  fire,  which  thus  |)resenl,s  itself  in  the  Zajxitec 
name  and  the  Maya  image  of  the  .second  day  sign,  is  also  proliably 
the  best  explanation  of  the  dual  nature  which  seems  to  Isdong  to  the 
wind  g(Kl  (^uetzalcoatl,  who  now  apjiears  simplv  as  a wind  god,  and 
again  s(>ems  to  show  the  true  clmracteristic.s  of  the  old  god  of  tire  and 
light. 

In  the  third  day  sign,  after  removing  the  prefixiv  that  vary  with  the 
numeral  attached,  we  obtain  the  forms  guela,  ela,  and  ala  or  laala. 
Here  ginda  and  ela  are  well-known,  much-used  words  for  “night”; 
(pna'la  or  gui'i'Ia.  “night”;  te-ela,“  liy  night”;  te-chij  te-fda,  “ by  day 
and  l)\  night";  xilo-ela  c()lo-ela,  “midnight”.  The  form  ala  or  Itutla 
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spetiis  to  have  lH>en  no  lonjfer  in  use  wlien  Juan  <le  Cordova  took  up 
the  language.  We  shall  also  lind  further  on  that  the  \owel  a is 
j)referred  to  the  later  e in  the  names  of  the  day  signs.  In  eidling 
the  third  day  sign  hy  the  name  of  the  night,  “the  dark  house  of  the 
earth”,  varying  from  the  Aztec  calli,  “house”,  the  Zapotec  calendar 
agrees  with  that  of  the  various  hranches  of  the  Maya  family. 

In  the  fourth  day  sign  we  obtain,  after  rem<»viiig  the  prefix,  the 
forms  gupche,  (pdche,  ache,  achi.  ichi.  The  sign  corresj)onds  with  the 
Mexican  Cuet/.palin,  “ lizard".  Picture  writitigs  show  us  a lizard-like 
animal  with  a tail,  usually  painted  blue,  and  tninslators  state  that  the 
sign  signifies  “abundance  of  water".  Now  it  is  really  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  lizard,  which  is  usually  found  on  stones  and  walls 
heated  by  the  sun,  should  be  taken  as  the  symlsjl  of  abundant  water. 
The  Zaisdec  word  forn;s  seem  to  .solve  this  diiliculty,  for  tliey  are  to 
l>e  translated  by  “frog”  or  “toad”.  The  dictionary  gives  pcche, 
])eech<‘,  Iks'-cIk':  txalo  gt^nero  de  nina  d sapo.  Here  j>e  only  ocxairs 
as  a prefix,  which  we  find  in  almost  all  animal  names  in  the  form 
or  pi.  And  that  eche  is  ef|uivalent  to  the  ache,  achi,  ichi  of  the 
calendar  is  proved  by  conijuirison  with  the  fourteenth  day  sign,  where 
are  found  the  .same  forms,  gueche,  ache,  eche,  used  for  the  jaguar,  which 
is  de.scrilKMl  in  the  dictionary  as  px'che-tao,  “the  great  js'che”.  Hut, 
just  as  in  the  first  day  sign  the  ZajK)tec  word  suggested  to  us  a jk)s- 
sibilit  y of  harmonizing  the  apparently  iiicxmgruous  Mexican  atid  Maya 
glyphs  and  their  designations,  .so  here  in  tin;  fourth  day  sign  this 
.seems  also  to  b«!  the  ca.se.  Pcche  in  Zai>otec  means  literally  maize 
kernel,  not  the  simple  ripe  kernel,  but  the  kernel  roasted  and,  in  coti- 
.seipience  of  the  roasting,  popjx-d.  We  know  that  the.se  grains  of  corn, 
which  the  Mexicans  called  momochtli,  played  a great  part  in  olferings 
to  the  gods.  It  is  even  stated  every  time  how  main^  such  giiiins  of 
corn  were  u.sed  for  the  drink  which  was  olfered  to  the  pna-ession  of  ])iir- 
ticijMiting  prixfsts  and  chieftains  in  Yucatan  during  the  xma  kaba  kin 
ceremonies,  'riie  Maya  name  f»)r  the  fourtli  day  sign  is  Kan,  which 
jxrobably  goes  twek  to  kan  or  kanan,  co.sa  al)undante  d preciosa  (“an 
abundant  or  j)r«“cions  thing").  1 have  givmi  the  most  chaincteristic 
forms  of  the  hieroglyiih  in  c.  x/,  and  h,  figure  4.  They  cxnitain  in  the 
upj)er  portion  either  the  teeth  (as  on  the  mouth  of  the  ves.sxd  in  c,  ligiire 
4,  and  in  the  glyphs  of  <!,  h,  /,  and  /•,  figure  8,  ami  d,  figure  1,  pages  ;{(» 
and  3ti)  or  the  eye,  l>oth  of  which,  as  I have  already  explainetl  alsxve  in 
regard  to  the  hieroglyidis  of  d,  figure  I,  and  k,  and  /,  figure  8,  convey 
the  idea  of  the  ojjening  of  the  chasm.  In  the  lower  part  of  tin'  Kan 
hieroglj'phs,  below  the  waving  diagonal  lino,  we  have  also  a pair  of 
teeth,  which,  like  the  teeth  in  the  uj)|>er  jairt,  are  left  white  if  the 
hieroglyph  is  done  in  colors.  They  are  also  most  naturally  to  l>c  con- 
ceived of  !us  indicating  a chasm.  If  we  add  to  this  that  the  hierogi  yph 
when  it  is  colored  is  invariably  paintx'd  yellow,  that  is,  the  color  tjf  the 
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outside  of  the  kernel  of  eoni,  we  must  admit  that  the  hieroglyph  Kan 
d(H‘.s  indeeil  eorresjxmd  to  the  ideas  which  the  popped  corn  suggests. 
And,  indeed,  tlie  part  which  tlie  hieroglyiih  plays  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Maya  inanu.scripts  is  of  such  a nature  that  all  authors  have  hitherto 
s|X)ntaneously  agreed  in  explaining  the  glyph  Kan  as  “maize.’’  I 
myself  formerly  took  the  corncob,  which  we  .sometimes  s«'c  rcpresentcsl 
with  teeth  and  eyes,  to  1m>  Kan,  iK-cause  ] did  not  think  of  jxipped  corn; 
but  1 can  now  let  this  exjilanation  drop,  because  tlie  word  p<‘che  and 
the  ideas  connected  with  it  atford  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  hieroglyph. 

For  the  tifth  day  sign  the  Zajmtec.  calendar  gives  the  roots  zee, 
zij,  which,  again,  are  not,  as  we  might  suppo.se  from  the  Azbc  name 
for  the  tifth  day  sign  (C’oatl),  to  be  tninslated  “snake"  (snake  in 
Zajxitec  is  pella  or  bela),  but  which  siami  to  mean  soimdhing  abstract, 
namely,  “misfortune",  “evil”,  “trouble",  “mi.sery’’.  In  one  place 
in  the  calendar,  and  that  jireciselv  in  the  first  IS-tlay  i>eri<Kl,  the 
wortl  ciguij  is  u.sed  instead  of  zee,  zii;  and  that  means  “deceiver”, 
“layer  of  snares,  who  brings  one  into  troul)le”.  If  we  consider  the.se 
variants,  we  can,  as  I ladieve,  ascrila-  a more  pregnant  meaning  to  zii, 
one  that  is  contained  in  the  word  pijci  (pijze,  jx»ezi),  undoubtedly 
derived  from  this  nmt,  which  is,  “hai'inftd  portcmt”.  Thus  we  arrive 
by  a roundabout  way  at  the  same  conception  which  the  Aztec  name 
for  the  fifth  day  sign  suggests  to  us,  namely,  tlie  word  “snake".  For 
it  was  this  that  the  Zapotecs  hehl  to  be  the  first  and  most  .serious  of 
all  evil  jxirtents:  Tenian  estos  Zapotecas  muchas  co.sas  {xir  agiieros, 
a hts  ipiales  si  encontraban  d venian  a sns  casas  d junto  a ellas,  se  tenian 
jxir  agomdos  dellas.  FI  primero  y mas  princi]ml  era  la  culebni.  que 
se  llama  jx'lla.  y como  ay  muchas  maneras  dellas,  de  la  manera  que  era 
ella,  a.ssi  era  el  aguero.  esto  di'slindava  el  sortilegio  (“These  Zajio- 
tecs  held  many  things  to  be  omen.s,  and  if  they  met  the.se  things  or  if 
the.se  things  entered  or  apiiroachcd  their  homes  they  held  it  to  1mi  an 
mil  omen — that  they  would  bring  them  misfortune.  The  lii'st  and 
chief  was  the  vi|>er,  which  is  called  |x‘lla,  and  as  there  are  many  .sorts 
of  them,  according  to  the  .sort,  .so  was  the  omen;  this  outlined  the 
enchantment"),  (duan  de  t’drdova.  Arte,  page  ‘214,  1SS(>.)  In  my 
paper  on  the  character  of  tin*  ,Vzt<‘c  and  Maya  nmnuscrijits  (Zeit- 
schrift  fill-  Fthnologie,  volume  ‘2o.  page  til)  1 show  that  the.  .Maya 
glyi>h  for  the  lifth  day  sign  (/,  ligure  4)  is  derived  from  certain  jiccu- 
liarities  of  the  snake  and  undoubtedly  denotes  the  snake.  Hut  the 
meaning  of  the  word  by  w Inch  the  Mayas  designated  that  day,  namely, 
C'hicclian,  was  not  ijiiite  clear  to  me.  1 have  now  no  doubt  that  it  means 
chic-chaan.  that  is,  tornado  senal.  tornado  agiiero  ("signal-bearer, 
portent-bearer”). 

For  the  sixth  day  sign  the  Zajiotei'  calendar  gives  the  word  form 
lana  or  laana.  Of  the  varicnis  in ‘unings  which  the  dictionary  sug- 
gests for  this  root  the  one  which  I should  think  the  most  natimd.  if 
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there  were  no  other  points  of  comparison  to  be  considered,  would  1k> 
“tlie  hare”  (pela-pilliiana,  liebrc  animal;  too-(juixe-pilliuma,  sen  jadla 
pillaana,  red  pani  liebres,  net  for  hares”),  the  mon>  so  since  we  have 
alread}’  encountered  frogs  and  snakes,  and  in  the  list  of  day  signs  3’et 
to  come  are  to  meet  with  the  deer  and  rabbit,  and,  as  Jnan  de  Cordova 
expressly  says  in  his  remarks  on  the.  cjilcndar:  Y j)ara  cuda  trezc  dins 
destos  tenian  a)>licjula  nna  tignra  de  animal,  .s.  agnila,  mono,  cnlebra, 
laj^rto,  uenado,  liebre  (‘CVnd  to  every  thirteen  days  the  Hgnre  of  an 
animal  was  assigned — eagle,  monkey,  snake,  li/ard,  (h*er,  hare”).  Hnt 
in  opjx)sition  to  this  is  the  fiwt  that  both  in  the  .Mexican  calendar 
anti  in  that  of  the  Maya  races  we  lind  the  j)ictnre  of  death  in  this 
place,  and  that,  excejtt  only  among  the  T/.ental-Zotzil,  this  day  sign 
is  also  designated  by  the  name  of  “death.”  Since  in  the  other  signs 
we  invariably  tind  some  direct  or  indirect  agri'cment  among  the.se 
three  calendars,  we  inn.st  look  about  to  .s»‘e  whether  we,  can  not 
find  some  transition  in  the  case  of  this  sign  also  from  the  word 
given  in  the  TiUpoU'c  calendar  to  the  meaning  given  in  the  other 
caleinhirs.  We  might  first  consider  that  pilhuma.  “hare”,  is  invari- 
ably iLs.sociated  in  the  dictionary  with  jada,  “llesh”,  something  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  hare'  as  “game”;  and  that  lana  is  also  “fresh, 
raw  mi'at”;  hnalana  nalana,  cosji  (|iie  hiede  a came  6 carnaza  ("a  thing 
which  smells  like  flesh  or  hide”);  tillaa  nalana,  hed(‘r  algo  a carnaza 
(“anything  to  smell  like  hide”).  We  might  therefore  think  of  the 
freshly  killed  game.  But  liina  also  means  “veiled”,  “concealed”, 
“dark”,  “secret”.  And  I believe  we  should  take  this  meaning  here, 
the  more  .so  u-s  from  this  meaning  the  remarkable  name  Tox,  which  the 
si.xth  day  .sign  Ixiars  in  the  Tzental-Zotzil  calendar,  seems  to  find  an 
explanation.  I have  already,  in  my  earlier  work,  connected  this  name 
with  Coslahun  tox,  mentioned  by  Bishop  Nfinez  de  la  Vega  among 
the  Tzental-Zotzil:  Kl  demonio  .segnn  los  Indiosdicen  con  trece  potes- 
tades  le  tienen  pintado  en  silla  y con  astas  en  la  cabeza  como  de,  car- 
nero  (“The  demon,  whom  the  Indians  .say  has  thirteen  powers;  the}' 
paint  him  .seated  and  with  horns  on  his  hea<l  like  a ram”).  But  1 had 
not  then  the  true  conception  of  this  demon. 

Coslahun  tox  is  undoubtedly  Oxiahnn-tox,  and  this  in  Maya  would 
l)c  Oxiahun  tax,  as  the  Maya  month  Mac  is  Moc  in  Tzental-Zotzil. 
But  Oxiahun  tax  means  the  “thirteen  plains”,  anil  is  apparently 
nothing  else  than  the  oxiahun  taz  (“the  thirteen  beds  or  strata”) — 
that  is,  the  oxiahun  tiiz  muyal  (“the  thirteen  layers  of  clouds”),  which 
arc  invoked  in  the  blessing  of  the  fields  (tich,  misa  inil]M‘ra),  noted 
l>y  Biiisscur  de  Bonrbourg  in  the  Hacienda  of  Xconchakan.  In 
other  words,  the  demon  Coslahun  tox  is  nothing  else  than  the  cloud 
spirit  Moan,"  in  whose  glyph  (^',  figure  4)  we  find  the  thirteen  layers  or 

rtS4.*lt*r,  Chamklttr  ilt*r  mirl  iler  MttyH-llHiBl.Hi-liriften  (/.t'lL-M'hrlfl  fvlr  KitinoIo);ic,  v.  tiO. 
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covj'rings  iiiciicRU-d,  mid  whose  jiu'ture  (/,  m)  might  readily  create  in 
the  llisliop's  mind  the  conception  tliat  the  demon  was  represmitod  witli 
horns,  all  the  more  so  hecaiise  the  monks  were  apt  to  see  devils.everv- 
where  in  tlie  tignres  of  alioriginal  mythology  and  to  imagine  the  devils 
very  realistically  with  horns.  We  shoidd  therefore  translate  the 
Tzcntal-Zotzil  name  tox  hy  “covering”,  “veil”,  “strata”,  “cloud 
covering”.  And  then  it  is  a striking  coincidence  that  we  also  lind  the 
Zapotei-  word  for  the  sixth  day  sign  n.scd,  alone  or  in  comhination 
with  ja'e  or  /.aiv,  for  “cloud”.  C-ompare  |X“e-lana-t^-pM'-}’e  or  |jce-zaa- 
lana-tao-nagace,  nnlMi  negra  y oscura  (liti’rally,  “great  fog  cloud”, 
“great  hlack  chnid”),  zaa-<piie|Hta,  jii'e-zaa,  zee-lana-tao-yati,  nnlie 
blanca.  From  the  idea  of  “covered”,  “dark”,  might  readily  he 
evolved  that  of  death,  hy  who.se  name,  the  sixth  day  sign  is  denoted  in 
the  other  calendars.  Indeed,  Moan,  the  cloud  spirit,  also  apjiears  in  the 
Maya  mannscript,  invariahly  accompanied  with  the  symhol  of  death. 

It  is  as  easy  to  decipher  the  .seventh  day  sign  as  it  was  hard  to  read 
the  sixth.  By  removing  the  prefix  we  get  the  name  china,  and  this 
is  exactly  the  .Mexican  mazatl,  “deer”,  given  in  the  Mexican  calen- 
dar, and  the  <pieh,  (|uieh,  given  in  the  (Tiiateinalan  calendar,  as  the 
.seventh  day  sign.  In  my  earlier  work  1 strove  to  show  that  the 
Maya  glyph  for  the  seventh  day  sign  also  agrees  with  this.  The  real 
meaning  is,  as  I stated  on  page  32,  “to  eat”,  “food”,  “meat”.  The 
Maya  word  manik  is  possibly  may-nik  (“cloven  hoof”). 

For  the  eighth  day  sign,  which  answers  to  the  Mexican  Tochtli, 
“rahhit,”  we  obtain,  after  removing  the  prefix,  the  word  liipa.  Now, 
there  is  no  such  word  as  liipa,  “rabbit”;  but  the  designations  which 
are  used  for  “rabbit”  lead  to  the  .same  idea  which  is  contained  in 
liipa.  Liipa  means  “to  divide”,  “to  break  in  jiieces”,  and  the  rab- 
bit is  |)cela  or  pitceza,  both  of  which  words  mean  “the  divided”, 
“that  which  is  cut  u[)(carved)”.  That  the  idea  of  .something  divided, 
cut  np,  underlies  the  name  of  this  day  sign  is  also  proved  by  the  Maya 
hiei-oglyph  for  the  .same  (/;,  ligure  4),  in  which  the  idea  of  divided, 
emt  np,  is  clearly  indicated.  I’erhaps  the  expre.-isions  Lambat  and 
Lamat,  which  are  used  in  Tzimtal-Zotzil  and  in  Maya  for  this  day 
sign,  and  which  can  hardly  be  explained  from  the  well-known  Maya 
roots,  may  also  be  traced  back  to  this  underlying  Zapotec  lapa. 

The  ninth  day  sign  is  in  Mexii'iin  atl,  “water”.  The  Zapotec  cal- 
endar gives  the  words  niza  and  ipieza.  The  former  is  the  familiar 
and  generally  used  Zapotec  word  for  “water”.  Various  derivatives 
show  that  cpicza  is  only  a variant  of  niza — jHajiieya,  jM-niva,  or  piniya, 
milano  ave;  (piie-cache-niya,  ipiie-  <iucva,  marmol,  piedra  marmolefia 
(“marble,  marble  stone”).  Both  are  jirobably  derived  from  ezjw 
(“to  come  down ”). 

For  the  tenth  day  sign  the  Zajiotei'  calendar  gives  the  word  tella; 
the  Mexican  has  Itzcuintli,  “dog”.  The  Maya  expressions  for  this 
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cliiy  si}rn  iir>  ohwiirc,  hut  I jiriivod  in  my  I'lirlicr  work  that  the  {flyplis 
« iind  y (same  tiffiiro)  stood  for  “ dojj".  'riio  <loo  plays  an  imjau-tant 
part  in  Maya  iiiamiseripts.  He  is  the  liohtiiino  heusl,  wlio  darts  from 
heaven  with  a torch  in  his  liand  (see  Dresden  codex,  paj,m  4o/().  And 
the  death-hringinjr  sif'iiitieance,  of  the  doe  is  also  set  forth  in  fflypli 
in  which  we  find  the  vertefu-.il  column  of  a skeleton,  as  also  in  r,  tlie 
hieroglyph  of  the  month  Kan-kin,  the  yellow,  that  is,  the  scondiing 
sun  high  in  the  zenith.  The  dog  shares  this  role  of  lightning  beast  in 
the  manuscripts  with  tw’o  other  creatures.  One  repre.seuts  a beast  of 
prey,  unsjjotted,  with  long  tail,  a inther  long  head,  and  the  sign  Akhal 
over  the  eye,  which  is  denotisl  in  the  Dresden  c<k1cx,  page  3ti«,  hy  the 
principsd  hieroglyph  of  the  tiger  anil  also  hy  «,  a glyph,  which  is  com- 
po.sed  of  thedaj’sign  Kan  and  the  glyph  kan,  “j’cllow'’,  and  therefore 
probably  denotes  the  yellow  beast.  I think  that  it  is  meant  for  the 
lion  or  jaguar  (coh),  which  is  also,  for  instance,  in  Zapotec,  de,scril)ed 
a.s  “the  yellow  beast  of  prey”  (in'chc-yache).  The  other  creature  ha.s 
a head  with  a prolniscislike,  elongated  snout,  /,  and  hoofs  on  its  feet; 
it  is  glyphically  described  by  this  same  head  and  also  by  glyph  n, 
which  is  comjiosed  of  an  ax,  a feather,  and  the  abbreviation  of  a head, 
or  the  .sign  uinal  (“a  whole  man”)".  I take  this  creature  to  Ik;  tzimin, 
(“a  tapir").  Wo  know  that  (Vnlral  American  nations  connected  the 
tapir  clo.sely  with  the  deities  of  the  four  cardinal  jxiints.  ^Vc  are  told 
of  the  Itzaex  at  I’eten  that  they  worshiped  an  idol  “de  tiguni  de 
cavallo  (of  the  figure  of  a horse)”,  which  bore  the  name  Tzimin-t'hac, 
Clalmllo  del  Trueno  6 Itayo  ("horse  of  the  thunder  or  lightning”)  and 
was  regarded  by  them  as  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

Nunez  de  la  Vega  .says  of  the  great  gixl  Votan  at  Chiapas;  Quo  en 
lluehueta,  ipic  es  puelilo  Sia-onusco,  estuvo,  y ipie  alii  puso  dantas 
y tin  teworo  grande  en  una  ca.sa  lobrega,  ijue  fabrieo  a .soplos.  ("That 
he  wius  at  Huehiieta,  which  is  a village  of  Siconusco,  and  that  there  he 
placed  tapirs  and  a great  treasure  in  an  obscure  house  which  he  erected 
in  an  instant.”)  Certainly,  the  conception  of  the  tapii-s  supporting  the 
heavens  and  the  words  for  it  have  penetrated  even  into  Mexico.  The 
six  tzitzimime  ilhuicatzitzi|ui<)ue,  augeles  de  aire  .sostenedores  del  cielo 
ipie  eran,  .seguii  dccian  dioses  do  los  aires  i|ue  traian  las  lluvias.  aguas, 
truenos,  relampagos  y niyos  y habian  de  estar  a la  redonda  de  Citzilo- 
pochtli  ("angels  of  the  air,  upholders  of  the  heavens;  they  were,  as 
we  are  told,  gods  of  the  air,  who  brought  the  rain,  waters,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  sunbeams,  and  must  have  l>een  in  the  neighborhoiKl  of 
Citzilopochtli ”),  which  Tezozomoc  mentions,  are  nothing  else  but  the 
plural  forms  of  tzimin,  “tapir”,  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Mexican  tongue.  From  it,  indeed,  inversely,  a singidar  form, 
tzitzimitl,  which  is  the  title  of  a particular  warrior's  dress  combined 

'•St'ler,  I’l'fMT  BtHli'tihmif  ilos  ZMhlzcirhfiiN  20  in  <lrr  Mnya-Schrifi  (Zoitn-lirifl  (tir  KthnuloKic, 
V.  10,  Vcrbantllutt^vii,  pp.  23^.  239). 
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widi  a skull  musk,  is  dprived.  And  if  th«  rain  jr™!  Char  is  distin- 
};uishod  in  tlie  Mava  maimsiTipt  l>y  a |s‘culiarly  Ion}'  nose,  l■uI■viIl}' 
over  the  mouth  (see  the  hiero}rlyph  in  e,  fi}'ure  S,  j>a}'e  3d),  and  if  in 
the  other  form  of  the  r.iin  }{<m1,  to  which,  as  it  seems,  the  name  Bolon 
Zacah  iH'longs,  the  nose  widens  out  and  sends  out  shoots,  I helieve 
that  the  tapir,  which  was  employed  identically  with  Chac,  the  min  <rod, 
furnished  the  imalel  for  this  also. 

The  tapir  is  called  in  Zapotec  peche-xolo,  and  the  native  hairless 
do}T  jx'co-.\olo.  Dog  and  tapir,  then,  the  two  animals  darting  from 
heaven,  who  carry  lightning  and  thnnderholts  in  their  hands,  are 
hrought  together  here  in  the  common  designation  xolo.  This  word 
Xolo  itself  is  the  familiar  name  of  a demon,  the  demon  Xolotl,  who 
rules  over  the  sixteenth  week  (Ce  Cozcaciuauhtli),  and  the  seventeenth 
day  sign  (Olin),  and  who  is  rej)resented  directly  as  a dog  (Codex 
Vaticanns  B.  jwges  4 and  77)  or  at  least  with  the  cropped  ears  of  a dog 
(Borgian  I'odex,  i«vge  5l>,  and  Codex  Vaticanns  B,  page  33),  and  who  is 
distingnislu'd  as  the  deity  of  air  and  of  the  four  directions  of  the  wind 
liy  t^netzalcoatrs  breast  ornametit.  and  by  the  fact  that  the  four  colors, 
symbols  of  the  four  cardinal  j)oints,  and  the  sign  nani  olin  (“the  four 
movements"),  are  represented  close  la-side  him.  There  is  thcrefon-  no 
doubt  that  this  demon  is  to  be  considered  its  e(piivalent  to  the  beast 
darting  from  heaven  of  the  Maya  manuscript.  The  spirit  Xolotl  is  usu- 
ally descuMla-d  by  tninslators  as  the  “god  of  abortions".  He  is  actu- 
ally also  depicted  in  the  Borgian  codex,  page  27,  ns  crooked-1  imbed  and 
blear-eyed.  And  in  .Mexieo  all  .sorts  of  mongrel  figures,  which  were 
n-garded  as  ala)rtions,  were  described  by  the  word  Xolotl. 

If  we  now  retui'n  to  the  word  ti-la,  by  which  the  tenth  day  sign  is 
denoted  in  the  Zapotec  calendar,  it  apja-ars  that  we  can  find  no  mean- 
ing for  it  if  we  simply  emidoy  the  word  “dog",  corresponding  to  the 
Mexican  itzcuintli.  lint  that  the  word  at  once  la-comes  intelligibh-  if 
we  think  of  the  dog  darting  from  heaven,  as  represented  in  the  Maya 
mamuscript.  For  ti-la  is  tt-e-liio,  boca  abajo,  "with  the  head  down", 
hence  answering  to  the  Mexican  Tzontemoc.  The  contmeted  form 
tela  (H'curs  in  Zapotec  in  various  derivatives,  such  as  ti-tela-nii,  used 
of  the  ki<-king  out  liehind  of  animals;  tim'iij-natela,  “to  hold  perverse 
siH-ei-h";  totela.  “to  shake  the  <lice  from  the  cuj)  (with  its  mouth 
downward)";  ipiela  natcla-lachi.  “confusion  (when  everything  is  ui)side 
down  and  topsy-tui  vy  in  our  mind.s)." 

For  the  eleventh  day  sign  the  Zajxitec  calendar,  after  removing  the 
prefix,  gives  the  form  loo  or  (in  1 XI)  goloo.  This  answers  to  the 
■Mexican  Ozomatli.  “ ape",  for  the  vocabulary  gives  pilliio,  pilleo,  pill<)o 
g(')iina,  mona  animc.l  (g7mna  is  only  the  feminine  designation).  1 have 
shown  in  my  former  work  that  the  other  calendars,  us  well  us  the 
Maya  glyjihs  of  this  day  sign,  agree  with  this  meaning. 

For  t'.i-  *wclfth  day  sign  the  Zapotec  calendar  gives  the  form  |)ija. 
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But  when  it  is  eomhined  witli  the  numenil  1,  wlicre  we  sliould  expect 
to  timl  (|uin  piju  or  r|uiepiju,  (pii  cuija  is  oiveii.  It  seems  iis  if  there 
must  be  some  mistake  liere.  and  that  we  should  read  it  (juie  pija  or  quie 
chija.  Pii.  chii  means  "to  lx-  turned  Thus  |>ija  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  name  (Malinalli)  which  the  day  siffii  bears  in  the  Mexicjin  cal- 
endar. But  the  name  and  the  delineation  of  this  sifrn  are  ditferent  in 
the  Maya  calendar.  The  name  is  eo  or  eb — that  is.  "a  row  of  teeth'’, 
“a  row  of  jjeaks”.  It  is  tninslated  in  the  (luatemalan  chronh'le.  as 
in  the  Mexican  Malinalli,  by  escobilla  (“brush”).  This  translation  is 
undoubtedly  correct.  The  escobilla  is  a broomlike  or  brushlike  instru- 
ment, made  of  plant  fibers  bound  together,  whi(di  is  still  very  gener- 
ally used  by  the  Indian  women  to  clean  their  clothes  and  comb  their 
hair  (in  Zapotec  peego).  The  brush  is  therefoi'e  the  symbol  of  [)uritica- 
tion  and  the  instrument  of  women.  It  is  the  attribute  of  the  tnighty 
godde.ss  Teteoinnan,  orToci,  the  ancient  earth  gcslde-ss,  in  who.se  honor 
the  "broom  feast”  (t)chpaniztli)  that  is,  the  feast  of  purification,  or 
atonement  for  sin — was  celebiated  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  'Die 
Maya  hieroglyph  for  the  twelfth  day  sign  (.see  a a,  figure  5)  shows  us 
the  face  of  the,  ancient  goddess,  and  behind  it,  as  a distinguishing  murk, 
the  escobilla. 

For  the  thirteenth  day  sign  we  find  the  word  forms  ((uij.  ij,  and 
laa.  Quij  means  “the  reed”,  corres|Hniding  to  the  name  Acatl.  which 
this  day  sign  bears  in  the  .Mexican  calendar  and  with  which  the,  (luate- 
malan title  ah  seems  to  agree.  The  Maya  word  be<-n  is  obscure;  but  I 
have  proved  in  nu'  former  work  that  the  glyph  Been  refers  to  the  same 
idea  of  the  reed  or,  jx-rhaps  more  accurately,  to  the  woven  reed  r<X)f, 
the  woven  reed  mat.  I do  not  find  the  ineaiviig  "reed”  given  in  the 
dictionary  for  the  word  laa.  .Vs,  however,  in  considering  the  .second 
day  sign  ("  wiiui”,  "fire”)  we  found  these  same  word  forms,  (puj  and 
laa,  to  be  .synonymous,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  also  a .synonym 
liui  for  cpuj,  "reed’'.  Moreover,  it  is  a remarkable  i-oincidence  that 
in  the  Maya  text  the  glyphs  of  these  two  day  signs,  which  have  the 
same  names  in  Zapotec,  the  glyphs  Ik  and  Been,  should  most  fre- 
<|uently  occur  iti  comj)ain'  (.see,  />,  figure  d). 

For  the  fourteenth  day  sign,  the  Mexican  Ocelofl,  "tiger”,  the 
Zji[x>tec  calendar  gives  gueche,  eche,  ache,  just  as  in  the  fourth  day 
sign.  As  there  in  the  words  jxVhe,  |X'eche.  Ix'eche,  " frog”  of  the 
dictionary,  we  were  able  to  ))rove  an  agreement  with  the  Mexican 
name,  so  here  the  dictionary  gives  |x'-ehe-tao  ("  the  great  beiLst”),  tigre. 
animal  feroz.  1 have  shown  in  mj’  earlier  work  that  the  Maya  glyph 
is  also  expre.ssive  of  the  tiger.  The  Cakchikel  title.  Viz,  that  is  in 
.Maya  h-ex,  “the  magician'’,  is  to  be  regarded  as  explanatory  of  the 
Maya  name  for  this  day  sign  (Ix).  to  my  idea  one  more  link  in  the 
chain  of  rea.soning  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  system  of  day  signs 
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hpfiiim-  known  to  tlin  Miiynis  tliroiifrh  llm  iiuHlium  of  the  kindred  races 
of  ('liiapiis.  For  !i  T/cnUil-Zot/.il  x fn;<|uently  corr(‘siH)nds  to  the 
Maya  ■/.. 

In  tlie  Zu|«>tec  calendar  the,  tifteenth  day  si};n  had  the  form  naa  and. 
where  it  is  coiiil)in(  d with  tlie  nuniend  1,  ((uinriaa.  The  Mexican  name 
is  (jimnhtli,  ‘*ea};le'’,  whicli  is  easily  reconciled  with  the  (Inatenmlan 
i/tii|uin,  “hird”,  hut  not  so  readily  with  tin;  Maya  word  men  and 
the  Maya  hierojtlyph  (c,  figure  4).  Hut  here  again  the  Zapotcc  tiame 
affords  linguistic  evidence  of  what  I felt  coin{)clled  to  infer,  in  my 
earli(>r  work,  from  the  form  of  the  hieroglyph.  The  Maya  hiero- 
gh'ph,  V,  shows  an  agtsl,  wrinkled  face.  And  we  see  this  hiero- 
glyjih,  lengthened  out.  decomted  with  pomiMins,  »r,  applied  in 
various  ways  pictorially  and  hieroglyphically,  among  others  in  the 
liieroglyph  which  usually  accompanies  the  chief  hieroglyph  of  the 
eagle.  I decided  at  that  time  that  the  Maya  hieroglyph  repre- 
sented the  |)icture  of  the  old  earth  mother,  the  universally  adored 
goddess  known  as  Tonantzin,  “our  mother’’,  who  goes  about  stuck 
over  with  the  line  wliit/c  downy  feathers  of  the  eagle,  and  who  appears 
in  the  Vienna  codex,  under  tin?  name  hieroglyph  ce  Quauhtli,  or 
“eagle”.  Now  the  Zapotec  name  gives  us  the  sann*,  for  naa,  naji 
means  “mother”,  a woid  which  usually  apiK'urs  otdy  with  the  prefix 
xi  of  genitive  sigidficani-e.  hecaust^  names  of  relationship  were  never 
used  without  an  indication  of  |X)ssession. 

The  sixteenth  day  sign  is  designated  in  the  Mexican  calendar  hy  the 
picture  of  the  vulture  (Cozcaiiuauhtli).  Tlie  Maya  incesof  Guatemala 
di'signate  it  as  ah-mak.  and  this  word  also  seems  to  denote  the  vul- 
ture, "who  eats  out  eyes”,  “who  mak(‘s  pitlike  excavations”.  The 
ZaiMitec  wortl  is  loo,  or  guilloo.  This  indeed  could  not  mean  the 
vulture,  hut  a dilfercnt  hird,  the  raven  (pelao.  halhw).  The  vulture  in 
Zajaitec  is  jadlacpii  (jielahui,  lialai,  haldai).  Now  it  is  not  iiinxissihlc 
that  one  and  the  same  coiu-ejition  umlerlies  hoth  these  titlc.s.  I,«ao, 
loo.  means  “eve”,  “face”,  “front”,  “outside".  Laipii,  lahui,  lai, 
mi‘ans  “.set  into  the  very  midst”,  “lietween”,  “common”,  “public”. 
Hut  at  any  rate,  the  meaning  w hich  lies  at  the  liottom  of  the  root  of 
jK'lhupii,  haldai,  “vulture”,  also  occurs  in  the  root  loo.  We  have, 
for  instance,  xi-l<M)-e<‘la.  co-loo-cela,  “in  the  middle  of  the  night”, 
"midnight”:  loo-thoo.  the  “middle  of  the  laidy”,  “breast”,  “trunk’’. 
Still  a third  hird  is  mentioned  in  the  Mexican  calendar,  of  the  Cronica 
Franciscana  of  Gualiunala,  namely  the  tccolotl,  “the  night  bird”, 
“the  owl”.  'I'he  idea  of  death  forms  a connecting  link  between  the. 
vulture  f«*eding  on  corpses  and  the  dark  hird  of  night  which  is  easily 
understood.  So,  too,  in  jiicture  writings  we  often  find  the  cozca- 
ipiauhtli  and  the  owl  used  interchangeably. 

The  Maya  hieroglyidi.  as  1 have  already  stated  in  my  earlier  work, 
gives  ri.se  to  very  different  conceptions.  It  shows  us  (see  a",  tigure  4)  a 
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fiffure  which  is  inviiriiiidy  used  in  the  iimnuscripts  on  the  jiij;s  from 
which  the  intoxicatinfr  drink  mend  foams  (see  yj,  tij;nrc  !$,  page  S6), 
and  which  seems  to  l»e  nothing  imt  a somewliat  conventionalized 
form  of  the  yacametztli,  the  lialf-moon-sliaped  nose  ornament  of  the 
pulque  god,  which  is  use.d  on  drinkitig  vessels  in  Mexican  picture 
writing.''  The  upper  psirt  of  the  hieroglyph  shows  the  stripes  usuall}’ 
employed  for  snakes,  and  seems  to  indicate  the  snake,  which  is  often 
drawn  winding  almut  the  wine  jug.  The  name  ( 'il)  also  suits  this  con- 
ception, for  ci  is  the  maguey  plant  and  is  also  used  to  denot<>  the 
pulque  made  from  it,  as  well  as  all  other  intoxicating  drinks.  Clih 
might  therefore  la;  formed  with  the  instrumenpil  suffix  and  mean 
“that  which  is  used  for  making  wine”,  either  the  honey  or,  ja-rhaps 
more  correctly,  the  narcotic  root  which  was  a<lded  to  the  fermented 
drink.  The  Mexicans  called  this  addition  path,  “medicine”,  from 
which  the  pulque  god  was  known  as  I’atecatl.*  There  is  a connection 
between  the,sc  conceptions  and  the  Mexican  name  for  the  day  sign 
(Cs)za<}uauhtli,  “vulture”),  as  I have  already  pointed  out  in  my 
earlier  work,  arising  from  the  conception  of  the  vulture,  “the  bald- 
headed.”  as  the  symliol  of  age,  for  the  enjoyment  of  pulque,  the  intox- 
icating drink,  was  in  Mexico  granted  to  old  age  otdy.  It  now  seems 
as  if  the  Zapotec  name  for  this  day  sign  also  fittisl  into  the  fiwmework 
of  thc.se  conceptions,  for  loo.  loo-jiaa,  is  the  root,  and  may  therefore 
corre.spond  to  the  Mexican  path,  the  Maya  cih,  that  is,  the  puh|ue 
,sca.soning.  In  German  there  is  an  undouhted  etymologic  connection 
between  Wurzel  (“  root  ”)and  Wurze  (“sea.soning”).  So  I believe  that 
the  double  meaning  of  the  Za{)otec  name  has  perhaps  more  to  do  with 
the  divergent  representation  and  designation  of  the  sixteenth  day  sign, 
as  it  ap|>ears  in  the  Mexican  and  Maya  oilendar,  than  the  connection  of 
ideas  which  links  the  conceptions  of  vulture,  baldne.ss,  old  age,  and 
puhpie.  If  1 am  not  mistaken,  a divergent  representation  of  this 
day  sign  is  also  actually’  expres.sed  in  the  Maya  hieroglyph.  For  we 
occasionally  tind  a variant  of  it  (//,  lignre  4)  in  which  the  distinguish- 
ing element  is  not  the  pulque  symbol,  but  a feather,  or  perhaps  the 
night  bird  itself,  the  owl  (.see  M>,  tiguro  4,  one  of  the  glyphs  of  the 
owl).  This  would  also  answer  to  the  above-mentioned  Guatemalan 
name  for  this  day  sign.  The  forms  in  the  lawks  of  Ghilan  Halam  {g  and 
tin),  also  seem  to  indicate  or  reproduce  a feather. 

The  .seventeenth  day  sign  in  the  Za]M)tec  calendar  is  xoo.  This 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  .\ztec  name  for  it.  Olin,  “motion”, 
for  the  Zapotec  word  xoo  combines  with  the  more  general  meaning 
“jwwerful”,  “strong”,  “forcible”,  the  sia'cial  one  “earthquake”: 

V'crofTentllchuDK  des  Koniglichen  MuMeum.i  [dr  Vdlkorkumlt*  in  Bvriin.  v.  I.  pp.  132,133.  and 

and  62,  p.  169. 

myanlfleon  •‘OaaTonalamail  tier  Aubln’ttehen  Saininlunu*’  (<*ompte  ri*ndu  du  septityme  »e«iion 
«!n  Otnjrr^H  international  tl'Americanisto.**.  Berlin,  Ihks).  I aeeepted  the  inetirreel  reading 
All  the  de<luctlons  haai>d  on  thia  itwdinfr  arc  thendore  faulty. 
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xoo,  xixooni,  toniMor  do  tierra  (‘“('artlKiuiikc”);  tixoo  layoo,  tomhlar 
la  tierra  (“for  the  earth  to  shake”);  pitao-xoo,  dios  de  los  terremotos 
(“  {jod  of  earth(|uakcs”).  And  it  is  well  known  that  in  Mexican  picture- 
writiiifis  on  historical  subjects,  as  those  in  Codex  'relleriano-Reinensis 
and  (Valex  Vaticanus  A,  the  sif^n  Olin  — usually,  to  lie  sure,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  brown  and  black  dotted  strijH's,  which  sij;nify  the  earth 
or  the  tilled  tield — is  {generally  used  to  denote  a coniinjf  eartluiuake, 
as  the  verb  olini  is  es|)ecially  used  of  eartlnpiakes:  auh  in  tlalli  olini 
(Olinos). 

Hut  if  this  is  the  original  ineaninp  of  olin,  we  shall  likewise  have  to 
search  for  a similar  first  conception  for  the  hiero{;ly])h  by  which  the 
s«!ventecnth  day  sign  is  known  in  the  Maya  manuscript.  .\nd,  in  fact, 
the  very  name  which  the  day  sign  bears  in  the  calendars  of  the  Maya 
nices  jKiints  to  this  fundamental  conception.  The  Tzental-Zotzil  word 
chic  means  “to  shake”.  The  (luatemalan  word  n'oh  means  “great”, 
“iwwerful”,  answering  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  Za|X)tec  xoo. 
The  Maya  name  caban  mi'iins  “that  which  is  brought  down”,  “that 
which  is  below”,  that  is,  “earth”,  “world”.  The  root  cab  has  a still 
more  pregnant  meaning:  in  Charencey's  voi'abulary  it  is  translated  lus 
terrain  volcanitpie,  that  is,  “eartlKpiake  region”.  In  a broader.sen.se 
it  is  also  n.sed  for  “earth”,  “world”.  ,\nd  if  the  same  root,  cab,  also 
imans  “e.\cretion”  and  “honey”,  miel,  colmena,  jxmzona  de  insecto, 
untuosidad  de  una  planta  o fruta,  ("honey”,  “beehive”,  “venom 
insect”,  “juice  of  a plant  or  fruit”),  then  the  intermediate  idea  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  of  drijiping  down. 

The  forms  of  the  hieroglyph  Caban  {<i,  figure  .5)  are  very  much  alike. 
Hut  1 did  not  recognize  the  real  meaning  in  my  (arlier  article.  The 
hieroglyph  contains  an  element  which  forms  the  chaiacteristii-  constit- 
uent of  the  glyph  of  the  young  goddess  tdiibirias.  or  Ixchebelyax,  who, 
as  1 think  I can  prove,  takes  the  name  Zac  Zuhuy,  “the  white  virgin”, 
a name  which  we  also  recognize  in  Zac  Ziui,  the  Hacab  of  th(>  lx  year, 
mentioned  by  lainda.  It  is  evident  in  the  hieroglpyh  of  this  goddess 
{f>  and  c,  same  figure)  that  the  clement  which  forms  the  distingui.shing 
constituents  of  the  hieroglyph  Caban  is  meant  to  represent  a juirt  t>{ 
the  dark  tuft  of  hair,  with  the  long,  waving,  whiplike  strands  which 
give  the  whole  figure  of  the  goddess,  where  she  is  drawn  in  full,  so 
characteristic  an  appearance.  According  to  this  we  should  conciu’ve 
of  the  hieroglyph  Caban  merely  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  hieroglyiih 
of  this  goddess,  and  thus  recur  to  the  same  meaning  which  I have 
already  derived  from  the  Zapotec  word  xoo,  namely,  “the  earth”; 
for  Ixchebelyax,  the  young  goddess,  is  only  another  form  of  the  earth 
goddess,  who  occupies  the  .same  position  in  regard  to  the  old  earth 
mother  Ixchel  that  Xwhi(|uetzal  does  to  Tonantzin  among  the  .Mexi- 
cans. I find  a striking  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  conce))tion  of  the 
hieroglyph  Caban  in  the  fact  that  this  hieroglyph  ap])cars  homolo- 
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}(ou,<ly  with  the  hicrofjlyphie  men  (r,  (inure  4i,  which,  iis  I .stated 
iiijove,  is  the  picture  of  the  old  earth  nodde.s.s,  the  earth  mother.  Ixehel, 
or  Tonaiitzin  (ttonipare  the  two  form.s  ff  and  //,  tinure  5,  which  arc 
used  for  the  hee  flyinndown,  in  Troano  codex,  pane  !<*«). 

And,  finally,  this  conception  of  the  sinn  Caban  also  anifes  very  well 
with  the  part  played  by  the  hieronlyph  Caban  in  the  compound  hiero- 
nlyphs  in  the  Maya  manuscript;  for  this  element  forms  an  essential 
con.stitucnt  in  all  hieronlyphs  which  .syml>olize  the  word  “below”  or 
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“de.scent  from  above”.  Thus  in  the  hieronlypli  of  the  fifth  c^irdinal 
jH)int  (c  to  §f,  finure  1),  which  denotos  the  center;  in  the  hieronlyph  of 
the  bee  (c  to  //,  finure  .’5),  which  represents  an  inse<-t  swoopinn  down  from 
aixtve;  in  the  hieronlyphs  (/  to  //.  (inure  !i)  which  illustrate  pourinn 
from  a jug  or  wine  skin;  in  the  hieronlyph  «,  which  denotes  the  fellinn 
of  the  tree;  in  the  snake  formed  by  the  sinn  Caban,  upon  which,  in  the 
Dresden  codex.  l>anc  30'^.  the  nt'een  Chac,  the  t'huc  of  the  fifth  direc- 
tion, is  dc.scendinn.  When,  in  my  former  article,  I de.scrilxjd  this  cabun 
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■simko,  a.-i  well  ns  <!,  wliii-h  in  the  Dresden  nianuseript  in  several  places 
serves  as  a seat  or  footstool  for  Char,  and  the  element  Calmn  {fenerally 
as  the  heavenly  seat.  I {jave  the  wronj;  emphasis  to  descent  from  alsive 
instead  of  to  descent.  In  fact.  thi.s  fifrure.  like  w.  tiffure-f,  which  serves 
in  other  parts  of  the  Dresden  maimscript  as  the  seat  of  Chac,  should 
he  defined  as  “the  lower  place’’,  the  “earth”.  Indeerl,  the  face  of 
the  old  earth  godde.ss  is  clearly  visible  in  figure  4,  while  the  figure 
of  the  hieroglyph  t'ahan,  as  I stated  alsjve,  shows  us  the  gfxldess's  hair. 
1 will  also  mention  /,  figure  5,  which  in  the  Troano  code.x.  pigc  25*/<, 
acx'ompanies  the  figure  of  the  tobacco-smoking  god  of  heaven,  .\ccord- 
ing  to  a view  still  prevailing  in  Yucatan,  the,  Balnm,  the,  gods  of  the  four 
cardinal  j)oints,  or  the  four  winds,  are  great  smokers,  and  shooting 
stars  are  merely  the  burning  stumps  of  gigantic  cigjirs  which  these, 
beings  fling  down  from  heaven.  And  when  it  thunders  and  lighten.s, 
the  Halam  are  striking  fire  to  light  their  cig.irs."  (tlyph  / gives  us  the, 
element  f>f  the  stone  and  the  element  of  descent  from  on  high.  The 
popular  Ixdief  just  de.scribed  explains  therefore  in  a simple  way  these 
singular  pictures  and  the  hieroglyphs  which  accompany  them.  In 
another  place  (Troano  codex,  liage  the  smoker  is  de.scribed  in  the 

text  by  the  hicrogh-ph  k.  'I'his  is  either  to  be  translated  as  “ the  noc- 
turnal’’(see  the  hieroglyph  .Vkbal)  or  as  “the  red".  Chac.  For  I 
have  found  the  element  Akbal  in  various  places  (for  instance,  in  the 
Cortes  codex,  page'2(k/)  u.sed  as  a. substitute  for  u.  figure  l,Chac,  " red”. 

The  eighteenth  day  sign  in  the  ZaiMdec  calendar  bears  thi'  name 
opa  or  gopa.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  same,  word  as  copa.  "cold”, 
"the  cold”;  taca-copa,  tijs'e-<'o])a,  “to  l)c  cold”;  tixopa-ya,  "1  am 
cold.’’  This  name  agrees  with  the  meaning  of  the  sign  in  the  .Mexican 
lalendar  (Tecpatl,  “flint”)  and  with  the  pictures  of  the  .Maya  hiero- 
glyphs (Kzanab),  which  also  represent  the  stone  which  is  struck,  the 
tip  of  the  flint;  for  the  notions  "stone”,  “tip”,  “ cold”  are  merged, 
one  into  the  other,  in  the  conceptions  and  language  of  the.  Mexicans. 
Itztlacoliulnpii,  the  god  of  stone,  is  also  the  g(Ml  of  cold,  of  infatuation, 
and  of  sin. 

The  Za[jotec  name  for  the,  nineteenth  day  sign  is  harder  to  interpret. 
.\fter  removing  the  pretixe.s,  we  have  the  fornisaiM',  a|)pe.  aape.  gap|H>. 
This  is  probably  to  be  resolvetl  into  aa-jM'e  or  caa-jx'e.  and  this  would 
signify  "covered  with  clouds”  or  “cloud  covering”.  Now,  this  does 
not  answer  dire<'tly  to  the  Mexican  name  Quiaiiitl,  “ rain”,  but  it  does 
to  the  form  of  the  Maya  hieroglyph  (j>,  figure  5),  which,  as  1 have 
shown  in  my  former  work,  contains  an  abbreviation  of  the  head  of 
the  moan  bird  (k,  /,  and  //o  figure  4),  the  mythical  concei)lion  of  the 
tnuyal,  the,  “cloud  covering  of  the  heavens.”  The  name  also  .seems  to 
correspond  to  the  other  Mexican  names,  for  the  sign  in  (iuatemala 
was  ayotl,  “tortoi.se”;  for  the  cloud  was  also  expre.ssed  by  the  jiicture 

aBrinton,  Folklore  Journal,  v.  1. 
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of  !i  Hying  tortoise.  In  Corte.s  eo<lex,  puge  17«,  we  see  its  picture 
nccompiinied  In-  the  group  of  hierogh-phs  of  y,  ligure  5,  which  eon- 
Piins  in  it.s  first  piirt  iil)ove  the  element  of  flying  and  below  it  the  ele- 
ment t'auiic.  And  elsewhere  we  .see  the  tortoi.se,  now  in  a stream  of 
water,  with  the  frog,  coming  down  from  above;  again  with  opt'ii  jaws 
hanging  to  the  heavenly  shield." 

Hut  if  the  Zapotcc  name  for  the  nineteenth  day  .sign  am  only  be 
phu-ed  among  the  names  of  the  other  calendai-s  with  a certain  doubt 
attached  to  it,  on  the  other  hand  the.  Zapotec  language  affords  the  only 
and  direct  cine  to  an  explanation  of  the  part  which  the  hieroglyph 
('auac  plays  in  th(>  .Maya  manu.script.  We  find  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
true,  terms  which  approach  to  tin-  idea  of  clouds  atid  rain.  Thus  there 
is  the  hieroglyph  s,  the  companion  hieroglyph  of  figure  4,  that  is,  the 
bird  moan.  So  also  in  /’,  figure  3 (pjige  30),  is  the  companion  hiero- 
glyi>h  of  the  name  Kinchahau,  which  besides  C'auac  also  contains  the 
element  of  lire  and  that  of  the  ax,  which  would  suggest  the  lightning 
fliLshing  from  the  clouds.  Hut  the  hieroglyph  C'auac  is  chiefly  u.sed 
simply  with  the  meaning  “stone”  or  “weight”.  This  is  most  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  animal  traps  which  are  represented  in  Troano  codex, 
pages  Krt  and  where  the  stones  laid  upon  the  la'ams  to  weigh  them 

down  have  the  element  of  the  hieroglyph  t'auac  written  on  them.  Hut 
we  must  also  accept  this  same  explanation  when  we  find  the  pynimidal 
substructure  of  the  temple  <-overed  with  the  element  of  the  sign  C'auac. 
,\nd  if  in  Troano  codex,  page  1.5*«,  theC'hac  felling  a tree  is  confronted 
with  the  death  god  felling  a tree  which  is  covered  with  the  element  of 
the  sign  Cauac.  it  probably  oidy  means  that  a barren  stone  is  .substituted 
in  the  case  of  the  death  god  for  what  is  a living  tree  in  the  cji.se  of  Cfliac. 
The  many  instances  where  the  hieroglyph  (Jauac  serves  as  a .seat  or  foot- 
st<M)l  for  the  go<ls  are  probably  to  la-  interpreted  sometimes  as  cloud.s, 
but  in  most  cases  undoubtedly  as  stone,  homologous  with  the  hiero- 
glyi>h  (Jabaii  and  the  element  tun  (“stone”)  itself  (.r,  ligure  5),  both  of 
which  we  so  often  find  depicted  as  flic  seat  and  footstool  of  the  gods. 
There  is  <|uiteas  little  doul)t  that  the  element  C'auac  in  the  hieroglyph 
of  »e,  which  denotes  the  bearing  of  a liurden  on  the  back,  is  to  be  con- 
cjjived  of  simply  as  the  exiu-ession  of  “that  which  weighs  down”, 
“the  burden”. 

In  the  remarkable  instances  where  we  find  the  gods  holding  a Iward 
in  their  hands  on  which  are  the  elements  of  the  sign  Cauac  or  where 
a board  provided  with  a plaited  handle  is  drawn  in  front  of  the  god.s. 
the  surface  being  covered  with  the  element  C'auac,  it  .seems  to  denote 
a .sounding-board,  for  the  hieroglyj)hs  added  seem  to  mean  music. 
Finally-,  there  are  also  <lirect  resemblances  between  the  element  C'auac 

oThi*  pluyn  tt  Himilur  pHtt  ainotig  the  iiorihcni  IndianM.  U'anit'tl  frum  the  Muiidan 

that  “ ih*Te  were  ftmr  tortoIs<-f»— <>m*  In  Um»  norili.  one  In  the  one*  in  the  f^unth,  and  one  In  the 

Karh  ont*  of  Uiwtc  rainiMl  ion  days  and  the  water  covered  Uic  earth.”  (Manners  and  Ciuloma 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  v.  1.  p. 
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mid  the  element  tun.  Thus  in  the  hieroglypli  of  the  jro«l  of  huntinjf,  i\ 
whose  distinguishing  characteristic  usually'  is  that  he  hears  on  his 
diadem  an  eye  or  the  element  tun,  that  is,  a “jewel”.  The  hiero- 
glyph of  this  god  is  sometimes  written  in  the  form  shown  at  f;  some- 
times in  that  of  u.  And  that  the  element  suh.stituted  in  ii  for  the 
element  Cauac  is  actually’  to  lie  conceived  of  here  as  tun  or  "stone”, 
“precious  stone”,  follows,  on  the  one  hand,  from  its  u.se  tvs  a precious 
stone  in  the  head  ornament  (tun,  “stone”,  “precious  stone”),  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  from  its  being  the  lavsis  for  the  jxtst  on  which  Mam, 
the  L’uayayat)  demon,  is  .set  in  the  .\ma  kaha  kin  (Dresden  ciKle.v,  |mge 
‘25c).  Now,  it  is  surely  (piite  safe  to  assume  a connection  of  idctvs 
between  clouds,  rain,  and  stone,  for  in  tho.se  regions  every  I'ain  is  a 
thunderstorm.  Nevertheless,  it  will  1«>  jilain  that  an  army  of  doubts 
was  routed  when  I hit  ujKni  the  fact  in  the  course  of  my  Zapotec 
studies  that  the  very  .same  word,  that  is,  ipiia,  <(uie,  is  useil  in  Zajxitec 
for  “rain”  and  “.stone”. 

For  the  last  da^’  sign  we  find  in  the  Zajxitec  calendar  the  name  lao 
or  loo,  and  this  means  “eye”,  “face”,  “front.”  This  again  does  not 
agree  directly  with  the  Mexican  Xochitl,  “tlower”,  but  with  the  form 
of  the  Maya  hieroglyph  (y  and  2),  which  undoubtedly  repre.sents  a 
face.  The  name  of  the  Maya  sign  Ahau,  “ leader”,  also  agrees. 
There  is  also  undoubtedly  a connection  of  ideas  between  “eye”  and 
“flower”.  To  be  sure,  I can  not  now  actually  prove  it  from  the 
Zapotec  tongue.  Hut  I showed  the  metamorphosis  of  the  eye  into 
the  flower  in  the  Zaiwitec  figures  which  I de.seribed  and  copied  in 
Veroffentlichiingen  aus  dem  Koniglichen  Museum  filr  V'olkerkunde. 
volume  1,  jiarts  1 to  4.  .\nd  indeed  the  Zapotec  word  for  flower  may 
explain  .som<‘  singular  re.semblances  of  the  hieroglyph  ,\hau.  In 
Zapotec,  for  instance,  “tlower”  is  (piije,  which  is  very  much  like  the 
word  (luie,  “rain”,  and  “stone”.  'I'he  i.  ns  is  stated  in  a gram- 
mar, was  ])ronounced  with  stronger  emphasis  ("  for  this  ij  is  empha- 
sized more  than  to  signify  the  stone").  Now,  it  is  indeed  a striking 
fact  that  the  element  Aliau  (Mexican  xochitl,  “flower”)  in  some 
hieroglyj)hs  seems  to  1m>  homologous  with  the  element  ('auac  (Mexican 
(piiauitl,  “rain”).  If  this  were  a single  instance,  I shoidd  not  lay 
much  stre.ss  upon  it.  Hut  as  the  above  researches  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Zapotec  day  signs  have  in  almost  every  instance  shown  that  the 
Zajx)ti‘c  names  formed  the  connecting  link  for  apj)arently  irreconcil- 
able difl'erences  in  the  Mexican  and  Maya  names  and  designations,  I 
believe  that  I may  al.so  add  this  coincidence  to  the  rest. 

It  is  obvious  from  its  situation  and  it  is  al.so  historically  proved  that 
the  country  of  the,  Zapotccs  was  the  region  above  all  others  in  which 
an  interchange  was  effected  of  cnltnral  influences  which  sin'cad  from 
the  Mexican  region  b)  that  of  the  Maya  races  and  vice  versa.  Hut 
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tho  ])respiit  researches  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Zapotec 
country  was  more  tlian  a reffion  of  interchange;  that  it  was  tlie  land  in 
which  the  Mexican  calendar,  a most  important  factor  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  Mexican  races,  had  its  on’gin.  Indeed,  among  no  other  races 
did  the  calendar  and  the  determining  of  fate  connected  with  it  exert  so 
powerful  an  intluence  over  all  the  relations  of  life  as  among  the 
Zapotecs.  We  can  sp»>ak  with  greater  confidence  mx)n  this  point 
when  more  is  known  of  that  Maya  nice  liordering  on  the  Za|X)tecs, 
the  Tzental-Zotzil  of  Chiapas. 
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In  the  question  raised  b\'  Mrs  Nuttall  as  to  whether  the  ancient 
Mexican  feather  ornament  in  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  Vienna,  which  came  from  the  collection  at  the  castle  of  Amhras,  is 
to  he  refrarded  as  a standard,  such  as  prominent  Mexican  warriors  wore 
strapped  to  their  backs  in  battle  and  in  dances,  or  mtheras  a headdress, 
I have  not  declared  for  one  theory  or  another,  and  have  biken  part 
only  in  so  far  as  I W’as  justilied  in  believiiiff  Mrs  Nuttall’s  proofs  to  rest 
on  mistaken  premises,  fshe  maintains  that  the  ornament  in  question 
should  be  considered  its  a beaddre.ss,  and,  indeed,  only  as  the  headdress 
of  Hitzilopochtli,  which  at  the  same  time  was  also  worn  bv  the  Mexi- 
can kiiifc.  This  view  I am  inclined  to  reject. 

As  for  the  matter  itself,  Valentini  has  already  pointed  out  in  an 
article  in  the  American  Antiquarian  that  headdresses  simitar  to  the 
Vienna  headdress  arc  to  he  found  here  and  there  ujam  fif^ures  in  the 
•Maya  sculptures.  M rs  Nuttall  suh.sequentl3'  brought  forward  the  Hgure 
of  a g<xl  from  a j)icture  manuscript  which  .she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  dis- 
cover in  the  Bihlioteca  Na/.ionale  at  Florence  (and  which  is  an  older 
and  better  copy  of  the  codex  attributed  to  Ixtlilxochitl  than  is  in  the 
Aubin-Goupil  collection),  a ligure  wearing  a head  ornament  which 
is  indeed  strikingly  like  the  Vienna  ornament  as  it  now  exists  with 
missing  frontlet.  But  this  is  not  the  god  Uitziloj)ochtli,  as  Mrs  Nut- 
tall asseiAs  and  as  I also  credulously  repeated,  hut  Tezcatlipoca.  I 
recently  assured  myself  of  this  when  1 had  an  opportuniU'  to  examine 
the  original  in  Florence. 

This  figure  is  surrounded  by  impre.s.sions  of  a child's  foot  imi)rinted 
in  the  scattered  meal,  which  announces  the  arrival  of  the  j'oung  god 
Telpochtli  'rezcatliiXK'a,  the  first  of  the  gods  returning  home  to  their 
city.  The  godTezcatlipo<-a  is  represented  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  the 
tkxlex  Vaticanus  A,  and  there  denotes  the  twelfth  fea.stof  the  year,  the 
feast  Teotleco  (“the  god  has  arrived”).  Finally,  I have  tried,  in  my 
second  article,  to  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  qiietzalapanecayotl 
(“quetzal-feather  ornament  of  the  pi'ople  of  the  coast  regions”), 
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whicli.  to}i(‘tli('r  with  xiuli-xHViU’iill,  or  coa-xuyacacatl,  tho  snake  nnisk 
of  tim|Uoise  mosaic,  forms  the  most  conspicuous  piece  of  adornment 
of  the  {^od  known  as  Quetzulcouutl  in  the  legend  cycle  of  Tollati,"  was 
a headdress  similar  to  that  worn  hy  the  god  in  the  manuscript  of  the 
Hil>lioteca  Nazionale.  Heing  convinced  of  this,  I could  accept  Mrs 
Nuttall’s  conjecture  that  the  upper  jmrt  of  the  hieroglyph  apane<-atl 
in  the  Hoturini  codex  was  int<'nded  to  represent  an  a|>anec-ayotl. 
While  1 fully  recognized  that  the  interpretation  offered  bj’  Mrs 
Nuttall  was  not  unwarranted,  1 still  believed  that  tho  other  con- 
struction, given  by  von  llochstetter,  which  is  based  on  an  old  oil 
painting  in  the  Hilimec  colle<-tion,  was  not  to  l>e  st't  aside.  For,  six 
months  before,  during  an  ins[K>ction  of  the  .\nbin-(ioupil  collection, 
1 had  discovered  the  original  of  the  Jtilimec  warrior  in  the  Hgure  of 
King  .\xayacatl.  who  advances  to  battle  against  the  arrogant  M(M)uiuix, 
king  of  Tlatelolco,  with  the  banner  Itound  upon  his  Imck.  1 could 


merely  allude  to  this  in  my  communication  of  that  date.  For  during 
the  hour  wiiicli  was  allowed  me  to  examine  the  .\ubin-(TOupil  collection 
1 had  no  time  for  even  the  hastiest  sketch.  Doctor  Uhle,  who  under- 
to<ik  to  defend  Mrs  Niittall's  views  in  a reply,  was  (piite  reliu-tant  to 
acci'pt  this  statement,  brought  forward  without  proof.  Fortunately,  I 
am  now  in  a position  to  offer  a photographic  reproduction  of  the  pages 
in  (luostion  (t'ozcatzin  codex,  pages  14  and  1.5),  which  is  taken  from 
E.  Hoban's  publishisl  synopsis  of  the  .Vubin-Goupil  collection. 

The  very  lirst  glance  shows  us  that  the  self.same  warrior  in  the  self- 
•siinie  ornaments  is  repre.sent(‘d  here  as  in  the  Bilimec  picture  (compare 
tigure  tj  and  </.  figure  !>),  only  the  latter  is  not  a mere  copy  of  one  of  the 
figures  in  the  t^izcatzin  codex,  but  of  kindred  originals,  and  at  any 
rate  the  same  tnidition  guided  the  artist  in  both  cases. 

u Both  iilfi'tw  ar»*  to  QuetzHl<>miat1  of  Toilan,  not  only  In  thi*  iMiwAjje  from  the  Anales 

(U‘  QiiniihiltUii.  which  I •luoteil  in  my  former  arti<‘le,  but  aho  in  the  Aztec  text  of  the  twelfth  book 
of  till*  hiMtorical  work  of  I*.  SalmKiin. 
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At  tin-  tiiiic  wtu'ii  AxiiVilcatl  was  kiiijx.  tliat  is,  supn-iiif  war  chief  of 
the  Mexicans,  the  kinjrdoiii  passed  through  a severe  crisis.  .After 
Itzcoiiatl  freed  the  Mexicans  from  the  supremacy  of  Azcapotzaleo 
and  the  elder  Motecuhzoma  had  jirepared  the  conditions  for  the  later 
Ripid  extension  of  Mexican  dominion  h_v  estahlisliiiif'  the  alliance  of  the 
three  states  and  forcibly  subjugatin*'  C'halca,  the  enenu’  arose  ajpvinst 
•Axayaeatl  in  his  own  house.  Close  by  Tenochtitlan,  on  the  .same 
marsh  island,  was  the  si.stcr  city  of  Tlatelolco,  whose  itdiabitants, 
althouffh  of  another  and  an  older  race  than  the  Tenochca.  living  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  their  own,  had  hitherto  united  their  interests  with  those 
of  the  Mexicans  and  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them—  for 
inspmce, against  Azcajadzalco.  In  thcearly yearsof  .Axavacatl's  reign, 
discontent,  which  had  probably  long  been  smoldering.  Iiroke  out. 
Histories  give  various  insigniticant  provocations  as  the  cause.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Mo<piiuix,  king  of  Tlabdolco,  opi-nly  took  up  arms 
against  Tenochtitlan.  The  danger  was  all  the  greater  because  the 
neighlK>ring  cities  allied  to  the  Tlatelolca,  Azcafiotzalco,  'renayocjin. 
and  Quuuhtitlan.  also  turned  their  arms  against  the  Tenochca.  Here 
young  Axayatatl  .seems  to  have  decided  the  matter  in  favor  of  the 
Mexicans  by  his  own  militarj'  ability.  The  Tlatelolca  were  forced 
lack  from  .street  to  street  and  tinallv  surrounded  in  the  great  market 
place  of  Tlatelolco.  near  which  the  terraced  pyiamid  of  their  god 
rase  like  a citadel.  The  warriors  of  the  TIattdoha  took  refuge,  ujion 
itsape.x.and  it  was  Axayaeatl  himself.as  historians  unanimously  state, 
who,  pressing  forward,  slew  King  .Moepiiuix  and  hurleel  him  down  the 
steps  of  the.  pyramid.  It  is  this  eveeit  which  is  portrayed  in  the 
accompanying  cut  (figure  il)  from  the  (lozcatzin  codex.  On  the  left  we 
see  King  Moquiuix,  in  eagle  array  and  denoted  by  his  name  hieroglyph, 
I'.seaping  up  the  steps  of  the  pyramid  pursued  by  Axayaeatl;  on  the 
right,  the  victorious  Axayaiatl  on  the  \)yramid  and  Mo<piiuix  lying 
vanquished  at  the  foot. 

I have  jwinted  out  in  earlier  works  that  it  follows  from  history,  as 
well  as  from  picture  manu.scripts,  that  Mexican  kings  and  commanders 
in  chief  in  later  times  assumed  in  war  the  dre.ss  and  attributes  of  the 
god  Xi[M!,  the  red  god  of  the  Yopi,  who  was  called  'I’latlauliqui  Tezcatl 
or  Tlatlauhqui  Tezcatlipoca.  the  god  who  was  clad  in  a llaye<l  human 
skin.  This  follows  from  various  passages  in  the  Crdnica  Mexicana 
of  Tozozomo<'.  It  is  contirmed  by  Sahagun.  who  mentions  as  tinst 
among  the  military  equipments  of  kings  the  tlauhi|uecholtzontli 
(“crown  made  of  the  feathers  of  the  roseate  .spoonbill’'),  which  was 
worn  together  with  the  coztic  teocuitlayo  ueuetl  (“thegildetl  timbrel’’), 
the  tlauhquecholcuatl  (“the  jacket  of  .sjMJonbill  feathers"),  and  the 
tza|)ocueitl  (“the  petticoat  or  apron  of  green  feathers  lapping  over 
one  another  like  tiles’’),  all  j)arts  of  the  dress  of  Xipc.  .And  it  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  a pa.s.sage  in  the  Ctxlex  Vaticanus  ,A  (i>ag»‘.  12S), 
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where  we  find,  in  tlic  yeiir  “9CaIli”  or  A.  D.  1501,  King-  Mote- 
cTthzonm  the  younger  represented  in  the  eoniplete  dress  of  Xipe 
ns  victor  over  Toluca  («,  figure  7).  This  Xipe  dress  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  a passage  of  the  Cronica  Mexicana  hy  Tezozomoc  as  the 
dress  formerly  worn  hy  King  Axavacatl.  I copy  the  jiassage  in  fidl, 
because  it  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  our  picture.  It  refers  to  an 
enterprise  again.st  Uexotzinco,  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
and  hostile  to  the  Mexican  confederation,  in  the  reign  of  Motecuh- 
zoma  the  younger.  Tlacauepan,  the  younger  brother  of  the  king, 
comes  to  Motecuhzoma  and  sa3's:  “laird,  1 lielievc  that  nn'  eves  to- 
day behold  you  for  the  la.st  time,  for  I am  minded  to  put  myself  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  and  make  my  waj'  through  or  die  in  the  attempt.” 
To  this  the  king  replies:  “If  such  lie  thv  will,  then  take  this  armor, 
which  once  lielonged  to  King  Axayacatl,  the  golden  device  teta-uitla- 
tontec  with  the  tlauh({uechol  bird  upon  it  and  the  broad  wooden  sword 


Kio.  Th«*  XIjh^'h  Hn«l  Hhield. 


with  broad  olisidian  blades"  (Pues  que  asi  lo ipiereis,  tomad estasarmas 
que  fueron  del  rev  Axayacatl,  una  divisa  de  oro  llamado  teocuitla  ton- 
tec  con  una  ave  en  cima  de  el  tlauhipiechol  y un  espadarte  ancho  maac 
cuahuitl  de  ancha  navaja  fuertc).  “ 

Now  it  is  indeed  this  Xipe  armor  in  which  wo  see  King  Axayucatl 
represented  here  in  the  cut  from  theCozcatzin  codex,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bilimcc  picture.  This  is  most  plainly  apparent  in  the  human  skin, 
the  hands  of  which  hang  down  over  the  king's  wri.sts.  the  feet  forming 
a. sort  of  cuff  over  the  ankles.  So  also  the  wholly  un-Mexiiiin  feather 
skirt,  almost  like  a theatric  costume,  which  surrounds  the  hips  of  the 
Bilimec  warrior,  the  tzapocueitl.  is  a part  of  the  Xipe  dres.s.  This  Xipe 
petticoat  is  made  of  feathers,  running  into  jxiints  and  overlapping  each 
other  like  tiles.  Likewise  the  tiger-skin  scabbard  with  which  the  obsi- 
dian sword  is  provided  in  both  jiictures  jxiints  to  Xipe.  In  other  |iar- 
ficulars  the  dress  differs  in  no  small  measure  from  that  of  representa- 

aTvzozomoc,  Cr6uit'«  M^xicaiiH.  Ul. 
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tions  of  this  deit3’  hitherto  known.  The  j;<h1  ustmllj  wears  on  his  head 
the  yopitzontli,  a pointed  crown  nmde,  of  the  rose-colored  feathers  of 
the  spoonhill,  with  flutferiii}'  rihlions,  forked  like  a swallow’s  hiil. 
.Vxayaeatl,  however,  is  usually  represented  in  the  Cozeat/.in  codex  with 
the  xiuhuitzontli,  the  turqiioi.se  mosaic  headimnd  of  Mexican  kings, 
and  the  Bilimcc  warrior  wears  the  quetzallalpiloni,  the  fillet  with  quet- 
zal-feather tassels.  The  plume  which  in  Ixith  figures  of  Axayacatl 
(figure  6)  rises  behind  the  shield  is  likewise  nothing  else  than  an  es.sen- 
tial  }>art  of  the  royal  Mexican  dress.  It  belongs,  as  a tuft,  to  the 
niachoncotl,  the  shell  bracelet  which  the  king  wore  on  his  upper  arm 
(compare  the  picture  in  the  atlas  of  Dur&n). 


Yrllow  or  Urr^n.  Blue.  Red. 

t»niwn. 


1 


llbuUI,  fOMt. 


3 


Xlultl. 

(urquolee. 


a 


4 5 


Tc*c«tl,  mfrror 


b C 

Flu.  Di>«kfi  from  Mexican  ct»dlce«. 


Xipe's  shield  is  the,  tlauhteuilacachiuhqui,  a round  shield  covered 
with  the  ro.se-colored  feathers  of  the  sjaionbill,  showing  concentric 
circles  of  darker  tint  on  its  surface.  It  is  not  infrequently  bisected 
vertically,  in  which  case  one  half  is  divided  by  an  obliijue  line  into  a 
larger  lower  and  a smaller  upis-r  panel.  The  former  has  a tiger-skin 
design,  the  latter  the  figure  of  an  emenild  in  a blue  field,  or  one  trav- 
ersed by  wavy  lines  (see  i,  figure  T).  I formerly  explained  the  emerald 
as  a mirror.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  although  in  the  drawing  of  both 
(mirror  and  emenild)  the  .same  fundamental  principle  of  the  glittering 
disk  throwing  ra3's  in  all  (four)  directions  is  expre.s.sed.  ISee  n,  figure  8, 
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whon>  1,  2,  8.  and  4 am  takni  from  tho  maiiusfripts.  and  in  fact  from 
liicrojrlyiih.s  whoso  |dioiiotic  \ alno  is  known,  wliilo  o.  wliiidi  occurs  on 
a l>oautiful  clay  vessel  found  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Tlaxcala,  with  titter 
and  snak<‘ lieads,  a liimdh'of  sjwars.  and  a feather  hall,  is  [>erhaps  oidy 
meant  to  r(>present  tlie  fiery  luminous  disk  in  jri'neral.  The  emerald 
in  a watery  field  is  to  ta'  read  chalcirmh-atl.  This  may  mean,  in 
genend.  the  •'precious  tliiid";  hut  it  is  more  jtrohahly  the  same  as 
chalchiuh-uit/-atl,  the  "precious  water  flowiiifr  in  jamance'’-  that 
is,  the  sacrili<-ial  hl<M)d.  the  Idood.  Indeed,  upon  the  iM-autiful  feather 
mantle  helontiintf  to  the  I'lide  collection  in  the  Uoyal  Musi-um  of  Eth- 
nolojry  we  see  the  emerald  alK»ve,  on  a hrijfht  {ireen  field,  and  below  it 
a stream  of  hhasl  with  a skull  on  its  surface.  The.se  chanicteristic 
symla)ls,  whii  h are  seen  on  Xipe's  shield,  on  the  Chimalli  stone  from 
Cuernavaca  (h,  fiirure  7).  and  also,  although  only  indicat<‘d,  on  the 
shield  lK>rne  hy  .Motecidi/oma  dressed  as  Xijw  (<i,  tieure  7),  are  wholly 
wantin}!  in  tin?  A.vayacatl  disifuised  as  Xi[>e  of  the  Cozcatzin  code.x 
and  in  the  Hilirnec  warrior.  In  hoth  an  arm  is  painted  on  the  surface 
of  the  shield.  This  is  not  very  common  as  a shield  emhlein.  ,\nd  the, 
agreement  uimui  this  jKiint,  in  conjunction  with  the  identity  of  the 
devices  on  the.  hack,  is  a striking  [iroof  in  favor  of  the,  theory  that 
the  iwinter  of  the  Hilirnec  ])icture  and  the  artist  of  the  Cozcatzin  codex 
had  the  same  original  or,  at  least,  the  same  tradition  in  mind. 

In  the  Sahagiin  manuscript  of  the  ,\cademia  de  la  llistoria  a shield 
with  a <lrawitig  of  a hand  under  the  name  macpallo  chimalli  is  repre- 
sented among  the  shields  of  chiefs  and  w arriors  of  lower  rank.  But 
this  name  does  not  explain  the  meaiungof  theemhiem.  On  the  other 
hand,  I find  the  shield  with  the  hand  on  a heaulifully  dniwn  eolored 
page  in  the  .\uhin-( ionpil  collection,  which  the  puhlisher,  Eugene 
Bohan,  de.scril>esas  " worship  of  Tonatiuh  (the  sun),  a document  relating 
to  the  theogony  and  astronomy  of  the  ancient  .Mexicans",  and  which,  as 
he  explains,  perhaps  represents  looking  u|)  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.** 
This  cut  reminds  us,  hy  the  style  of  painting,  of  the  Vienna  manuscript, 
and  originati^d  somewhere  near  the  Olmeea  Tixtotin  Mixteca.  The 
paintings  are  ilone  on  a piece  of  leather,  which  is  covered  with  a kind 
of  white  stucco,  such  as  we  tind  in  the  Mixtei-  manuscript.s  of  the 
]’hilip|).l.  Bi'cker  and  Oorenherg  colh'ctions.  The  sheet  is  a repre- 
sentation of  the  tonalamatl  in  five,  in.slead  of  four,  directions. 

The  tonalamatl  divisions  in  tpieslion  arc  not,  stninge  to  say,  desig- 
nated hy  the  iidtial  days,  hut  hy  two  dates,  which,  as  it  seems,  repre- 
sent the  name  hieroglyjdis  of  the  divinities  which  adorn  this  division, 

"A  hikI  that  11  vcr.v  tmil  om*.  of  \va«  inttilt*  by  LtViii  y (iKnm.  in  wliicli  tlu*  mitldlt*  |uirt  i.<t 

imornTMy.  iih  may  l>o  rlfiirly  mh-ii  in  wvi»n»l  prt*?aTVf<l  ;M»rlionst.  Thi*«  c«jpy 
iVAii  rt'pnMinretl  by  Hrant/.  Nfayar  (*’ Moxbat  a«*  it  wkh",  cic..  New  Y«>rk.  lu*  ihe  iipjHjr  t«Me  of  a 

Imrletl  hltme  fiannl  In  Mexico,  which  wn.«  sai<l  b>  have  s«Tvt'<i  fur  the  wicrlficio  gladiatorio.  This 
copy  lis  a!t*ii  ^Iven  by  f’lmvcro  In  ''Mexico  A tmves  tie  los  sights”,  v.  1.  n>  '•  pletlra  iMilienima  tlel  .sa- 
(.Tilicio  KladiHlnrio". 
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<ne  of  which  is  combined  with  the  nuiucTHl  1 and  the  other  with  the 
numeral  5.  The  five  dates  with  the  numeral  I and  the  live  with 
the  numeral  5 are  just  51  days  apart.  And  these  live  times  51  inter- 
mediate days  are  marked  on  the  sheet  by  small  circles  in  (he  circum- 
ference of  the  five  divisions.  Here  we  find  a mule  and  a female  deity 
placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  first  (upjjer  riffht)  division,  which 
is  .shown  to  belong  to  the  region  of  the  east  by  tlii'  drawing  of  the 
heavens  with  the  image  of  the  sun  upon  it  and,  moreover,  by  a rising 


Fiti.  9.  Mexlran  shk'lflK. 


sun  (h,  figure  8).  Beside  the  latter  stands  ce  Mazatl  (‘‘one  deer"),  as 
the  name  hieroglyph  of  the  day.  Beside  the  former  (c,  figure  .S)  as  name 
hieroglyph  of  the  day  is  inacuilli  (.'uetzpaliti  (“five  lizard").  The 
former  god,  whom  I must  take,  for  various  rea.sons,  to  bo  the  .same  as 
Xolotl  in  the  Borgian  codex,  page  ‘Jb  (a,  figure  !*),  wears  on  his  left  arm 
a shield,  which  has  a hand  as  its  emblem,  and  tbe  ends  of  his  loin  cloth 
arc  also  painted  with  large  black  hands,  Xolotl  is  a figure  which  orig- 
inated in  southern  regions,and  may  possibly  re])rescnt  lire  rushingdown 
from  heaven  or  light  flaming  up  in  the  heavens.  In  the  manuscripts 
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the  settiiiff  sun,  devoured  by  the  eurth,  is  opposed  to  him,  similarly  as 
the  sun  gcKl  is  opposed  to  the  death  god.  He  may  |)erliaps  t>e  descrilx'd 
as  a sun  g«l  of  southern  trities  (Zapoteest).  In  the  Mexican  legend 
he  appears  as  the  rejuvsentative  of  human  saeriHee  and  as  the  god  of 
monstrosities,  perhaps  identical  with  Nauauat/in,  the  ““poor  lei)er", 
who  leaps  into  the  flaming  hre,  sacrificing  himself,  in  order  that  he  may 
rise  again  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament.  The  Xolotl  head  (([uaxolotll 
is  therefore  one  of  the  most  prominent  warrior  devices.®  Xolotl  is 
doubtless  a kindred  figure  to  the  god  Xipe,  and  his  home  should  be 
•sought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Xipe's  home.  The  shield  with  the 
human  arm  as  its  emblem,  which  is  worn  by  Axayacatl  of  the  Cozcat- 
zin  codex  and  by  the  Bilimec  warrior,  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  regarded 
as  an  irregularity  or  as  anything  contradictory  to  the  former  costume. 

I now  come  to  the  device  on  the  back,  the  remarkable  standanl,  which 
von  Hochstetter  has  used  to  interpret  the  V'iennese  ornament.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  I have  drawn  it  once  more  from  the  Cozcatzin 
codex  as  c,  figure  H,  and  contntsted  it  with  the  Bilimec  warrior,  <1. 
Here,  first  of  all,  we  should  consider  the  framework,  from  which  the 
standard  apparent^-  rises.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  a house,  as  von 
Hochstetb’r  and  Mrs  Nuttall  assumed,  and  as  Doctor  Uhle  finally 
“ proved 

We  grant  Doctor  Uhle,  to  l>e  sure,  that  the  “dark  distinguishable 
doorand  window  openings”  in  the  small  Bilimec  picture  might  lead  him 
astniy.  In  other  respects  the  fnimc  on  the  Bilimec  warrior  re.sembles  a 
Mexican  hou.s**  as  little  as  jwssible.  On  the  contrary,  that  the  object  in 
(jnestion  is  a genuine  framework  carried  on  the  tiack  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  straps  crossing  over  the  breast  of  the  figures  in  the  Cozcatzin 
codex.  But  what  kind  of  a framework  can  it  be  f Of  cour.se,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ladderlike  carrying  frame  (cacaxtli),  to  which 
devices  for  the  back  are  fastened  el.scwhere.  I hesitate  between  two 
theories.  The  most  natural  conjecture  would  be  to  consider  it  only 
an  ill-dniwn  ueuell.  a drum,  such  as  King  Nezaualcoyotl  wears  in  h.'‘ 

Zflturhrift  fur  Kthnologic,  1891,  v.  'iS.  p.  127. 

ftSifiKtiler  c*oiiUirt!«  have  In  in  thl»  portrait.  It  belonjp".  with  three  nthers.  to  a manu- 

acrlpt  which  l»  attcrlbod  to  the  historiHii  18m  Fernando  Alva  de  IxtMIxochitl.  a dtN-cndant  of  Teu- 
co<*anic  kinK";  later  it  doubtlcfni  came  into  the  hantl?*  of  the  IcariK'd  Jofuiit  Don  Carloa  de  Hif^uenza  y 
CronRora  with  nil  IxtIilx«H*hitl>tM)SM‘t«(ion>i.  and  now  forms  a part  of  the  Aubin-ftiiupil  collection.  At 
the  time  that  it  won  in  Sifcdenza's  hand«.  the  Neaimlltan  traveler,  Gemelli  Carreri,  visited  Mexico 
and  copied  these  four  {K>rtraita,  with  other  |>arts  of  the  niaiiUM*riptM.  to  use  in  the  aceountof  his  travela. 
The^c  four  portion**  Pi‘prc>€nt,  iw  the  legentis  nct'oinpanylnR  them  state,  the  Tetxcocanlc  kings 
N**»malcoyotl  and  Nezaimlpilli  and  twoTeUcocanic  nobles  (tribal  **hiefs  ?),  namitd  Twuepouin  and 
QuuuhtlaUoeuiioUin.  But  Gemelli  Carreri  cIummhI  thcK*  with  a tlfth  portrait,  which,  ac<‘ordlng  to 
Botnrlni,  also  represent  King  Nezaualpilli,  and  gave  them  the  names  of  the  Mexican  kings  Tixoc, 
Axayacatl,  .Auitzotl.  .Mntecnhzoma,  and  Qiiauhlemoc*.  But  it  hap(>ened  that  in  the  first  Neapolitan  edi- 
tion of  his  •‘Gln>  <lel  mundo  " (Naples,  KJ99-1701  i,  the  original,  corn*rt  name  {Ne*auaIcoy*dl)  was  left 
attncluMl  to  the  M*cond  fignn*.  In  later  editions  ( Venice,  1719;  Paris.  1719)  the  list  of  Mexican  kings  is 
<*omplet?.  KingslMirough's  five  portraits  are  repn>dm“e*l  from  the  first  Neti|«»litaii  edition,  and  I 
owe  it  to  this  circumstance  that  I wtts  eimble*i  lu  give  King  Nezaualcoyotl  {0.  lig.  9)  his  tnie  name  in 
my  work. 
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For  ^<u^•h  iin  object,  the  yopiueuetl,  is  iictimlly  ii  purl  of  Xipe’s 
costume. 

Ill  tlie  drawing  of  the  Cozeatzin  codex  the  lower  appendages  may 
very  well  repre-sent  the  feet  of  the  ueuetl.  The  dotted  upper  portions 
may  lie  meant  for  a tiger  skin — such,  for  instance,  as  serves  in  the 
Horgian  codex,  jiage  .^.5.  as  a drninskin  for  the  ueuetl  beaten  by  the 
»*oyote-eared  god  represented  there.  To  be  sure,  the  square  form  of 
the  framework  contradicts  this  theory,  for  the  ueuetl  is  usually  drawn 
round,  cylindric  (see  figure  10).  If  we  reject  this  intci-pretation,  we 
can  conjecture  that  it  may  Ixi  a quetzal  comiti,  a feather  tm.sket,  whieh 
Tezaitlijjoca  and  other  gods  are  often  rejiresented  wearing  on  their 
backs. 

The  handle  of  the  standard,  which  rises  from  this  framework,  in 
the  Cozeatzin  codex  is  appirently  dotted,  like  the  wooden  swoixl 
which  the  king  holds  in  his  hand.  We  must  suppose  that  the  handle 
was  also  meant  to  be  represented  as  covered  with  tiger  skin.  This,  1 
think,  is  the  case  with  the  Hilimec  warrior.  The  handle  of  his  stand- 
ard is  composed  of  three  jier- 
pcndicular  lines.  Between  two 
of  them  we  s»>e  a diagonal  strip- 
ing, which  led  Mrs  Nuttall  to 
read  the  mecatl  here  as  " rope”. 

1 think  this  diagonal  striping, 
like  that  on  the  Xipe  shield  {h, 
figure  7),  is  meant  to  express 
the  hairy,  belly  of  the  tiger, 
which  should  be  indicated  on  the  right  hand,  between  the  other  two 
vertical  strijx's,  by  spots,  but  was  omitted  in  the  original  from  which 
the  painter  worked  by  an  oversight  .such  as  often  occurs  in  the 
manuscripts. 

l^a-stly,  the  fan-shajK'd  orniiment  which  is  fastened  to  this  handle  is 
identical  in  character  in  l)oth  illustrations,  except  that  in  the  Hilimec 
warrior  {d,  figure  it)  an  arrow  is  added  to  the  base.  But  this  can  scarcely 
have  any  special  meaning.  Perhaps  it  is  only  meant  to  accentuate  the 
reed  frame  which  serves  to  siipjairt  the  ornament. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  the  device  worn  by  King  Axayacatl 
in  the  Cozeatzin  codex  and  by  the  Bilimec  warrior t 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a matter  of  course  that  it  is  only  a further 
completion  of  Xipe  attributes.  Tho.se  who  are  infiuenced  by  Mrs 
Nuttall’s  interpretation  of  the  Vienna  ornament  may  be  led  to  con- 
jecture that  it  is  Xi|ie's  headdress  borne  upon  the  pole,  just  as  wc 
actually  find  the  pointed  raxtec  cup,  which  is  commonly  the  actual 
bead  covering,  also  fasU-iied  on  a frame  as  a device  for  the  back. " But 
Xipe's  feather  headdress,  at  least  in  so  far  as  we  may  conclude  from 

oSiv  ZcitM'hrift  (lir  Kthaologie,  1^91,  v.  23,  pp.  132,  151. 
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exi«tiiig  illustrations,  was  of  a different  form  (see  h,  Hg'ure  7).  From  the 
arranffement  of  the  whole  ornament  it  also  seems  to  me,  as  von  H»K-h- 
stetter  asserts  for  the  Vienna  oriuiment,  that  it  is  based  ujxm  the 
idea  of  a bird  swoopinjr  down  from  above  with  outspreml  wings,  the 
middle,  higher,  upright  part  representing  the  tail,  the  side  jiarts  the 
wings,  while  head  and  la'ak  are  not  indieated  in  the  drawings  in  ques- 
tion. The  idea  that  the  Deity  came  down  frotii  heaven  in  the  form  of 
a bird  is  a widely  spread  com^eption  that  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  mythologies  of  Central  American  races.  From  the  Xipe  dress  of 
the  Mexican  kings,  which  I have  described  in  my  earlier  article,"  it 
follows  that  the  g<Kl  was  regarded  in  three  forms:  as  the  red  god  (hav- 
ing the  colorof  the  tlaiihquecholli,  the  roseate  spoonbill),  as  th(“  blue  god 
(of  the  color  of  the  .xiuhtototl,  the  blue  cotinga),  and  as  a tiger  (jaguar, 
ocelotl),  protaibly  corresiwnding  to  the  three  regions  (heaven,  earth, 
and  underworld)  or  the  three  elements  (fire,  water,  and  earth).  'I'liesc 
are,  moreover,  the  same  throe  colors  or  variations  rcpresent«‘d  on  his 
tripartite  shield  described  alxive. 

In  the  manuscripts  Xipe  himself  is  usually  represented  in  one  form 
only,  as  the  red  god;  just  as  Ixcozatdiqui,  the  fire  god  of  Tlafelolco, 
only  appcjirs  in  the  manuscripts  in  one  form,  as  the  burning,  devour- 
ing fire,  although  he,  too,  as  we  know  from  the  description  of  his  fes- 
tival, was  represented  in  twofold  form,  as  the  light-blue  one  with  the 
turquoise  and  emerald  mask  and  as  the  burning  one  with  the.  ma.sk  of 
red  shell  plates  and  black  tezcapo<-tli.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
god  Tezcatlipoca  repre.sented  in  the  manuscripts  now  as  the  red  one 
and  again  a.s  the  black  one,  and  as  faffh  of  these — for  instance,  in  the 
Borgian  codex,  jiage  18  -plai’ed  together.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
red  Tezcatlipoca  (Tlatlauh<|ui  TezcatliiHica)  is  not  only  given  as  one  of 
the  names  of  the  god  Xipe,  but  that  occasionally  also,  just  where  Xipe 
shoidd  Ik'  drawn,  a red  (tiatlauhqui)  Tezcatlipoca  is  drawn  instead,  as 
in  the  Ik)rgian  codex,  iiage  28,  with  the  fifteenth  day  sign  (quauhtli, 
“eagle").  The  manuscripts  originating  in  more,  .southern  region.s, 
Zapoteca  and  Mixteca,  seem  to  i)c  more  authoritative  than  the  genuine 
Mexican  ones  in  regard  to  the  repre.sentations  of  the  deities  in  (jues- 
tion.  Among  the  former,  the  manu.script  pre.served  in  the  Vienna 
library  is  the  most  imj)ortant.  In  the  first  part  of  this  we  find  the 
god  XijM'  in  his  classic  form,  clad  in  the  flayed  human  skin,  and  des- 
ignated by  the  date  chicome  QiiiauitI,  “.seven  rain”.  As  in  the  Hor- 
gian  codc.x  we  have  the  red  and  the  black  Tezcatli])oca,  so  too  we 
have  here  a red  and  a black  gcxl  placed  together,  side  by  side  or  one 
above  the  other.  But  in  this  case  the  conception  is  (piiU'  different. 
The  .strangeh"  formed  face  shows  a tiger's  jaw  introduced  into  a human 
face  and  eye.s  surrounded  by  .ser|)cntine  lines.  The.  red  variant  of 
this  god,  designated  by  the  date  naui  Mazatl,  “ four  deer”,  is  dressed 

Zeitiichrift  fur  Elhuulu((ie.  18^1,  v ‘A  pp.  133. 134. 
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in  the  flaming’  garb  of  an  eagle-like  bird,  dyed  with  the  color  of  the 
tlanhqnechol,  or  has  the  head  of  a similar  bird  as  a helmet  mask 
(A,  li,  and  e,  (iguro  11,  right).  The  other,  distinguished  by  the  date 
naui  Miquiztli,  “ four  death”,  is  clad  in  a similar  but  blackish  bird 
garment  or  wears  its  head  as  a helmet  mask  (n,  c,  and  c,  left). 

I ladieve  that  1 am  right  in  recognizing  in  these  two  figures  the 
s<mthern  counterparts  of  the  red  and  the  black  Tezcatlipoca.  The 
same  idea  cerhiinly  underlies  them  Ixith,  and  I am  even  tempted  to  see 
a reference  to  Tezcatlipoca  in  the  footprints,  which  are  given  under  r/, 
and  in  the  cobweb  under  both  jici-sonages  in  c.  Tezcatlipoca  descended 
from  heaven  by  a spider's  thread."  And  Io-|jcvo  (“the  face  or  image 
of  the  moon”)  is  the  Zajxitec  name  for  cobweb.  I therefore  conclude 
that  the  bird  dress  dyed  with  the  color  of  the  tlauhquechol  was  equiva- 
lent among  southern  races  to  a disguise  of  the  red  Tezcatlipo<‘a — that 
is,  Xipe. 

In  the  little,  Hilimec  picture  there  is  painted  on  the,  surface  of  the 
fanlike  ornament,  which  is  carried  on  a jwlc,  a broad  stripe  of  deep- 
rose  color  and  also  one  of  white;  that  is,  the  colors  of  th(>  roseate 
sixxmbill  (tiauhquecholli)  and  the  colors  of  Xipi'.  In  this  fanlike 
ornament,  1 repeat,  I find  the  idea  of  a bird  swooping  down  with  out- 
spread wings  distincth’  e.xpre.s.sed. 

If  those  facts  arc  taken  into  consideration,  and  if  we  further  con- 
sider that  in  dangerous  military  enterprises  Mexican  commanders  in 
chief  were  accustomed  to  put  on  the  Xipt*  dre.ss,  formerly  worn  by 
King  Axayacatl  (see  the  pas.sage  (pioted  alsjve  from  Tezozomoc,  chap- 
ter 91),  all  must,  I think,  admit  that  it  is  not  an  idle  conjecture  if  I 
reguril  the  device  with  which  King  Axayacatl  is  depicte<l  in  our  draw- 
ing as  a direct  illustration  of  the  de.scription  which  is  given  in  Tezo- 
zomoc’s  Crdnica  Mcxicana  of  the  armor  which  Motecuhzoma  wore  at 
the  storming  of  Nopallan.  We  read  there,  (chapter  84)  that  Motecuh- 
zoma awaited  his  men  armado  todo  de  annas,  con  una  divisa  mu^' 
rica  de  plumeria,  y enciiua  una  ave,  la  pluma  de  ella  muy  ricay  relum- 
bninte,  (pie  Hainan  tlauhqins-holtontec:  iba  puesto  de.  modo  (pie  fwire- 
cia  (pie  iba  volando,  y debajo  un  atamlKircillo  dorado  muy  resplan- 
deciente,  trenzado  con  una  pluma  arriba  de  la  ave  arriba  dicha,  y una 
rodela  dorada  do  los  costeanos  muy  fuerte,  y una  sonaja  omichicahuaz, 
y un  espadarte  de  fuerte  nabaja  ancha  y cortadora  (“fully  armed, 
with  a very  rich  device  of  feathei's,  and  above  a bird,  its  plume  very 
rich  and  resplendent,  which  they  call  tlaulnjuecholtontec:  it  was 
placed  in  such  a manner  that  it  seemed  to  be  flying,  and  below  a small 
drum,  gilded  and  very  shining,  braided  al>ove  with  a feather  of  the 
above-mentioned  bird,  and  a very  strong  shield  gilded  on  the  sides, 
and  a rattle  (omichicahuaz),  and  a big  sword  with  a .strong,  wide 
cutting  blade"). 
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The  meaning  of  this  jjassage  can  scarce!}-  !>e  construed  otherwise 
than  as  a reference  in  tliis  case  to  a coniliincd  ornament  for  the  hack, 
consisting  of  a drum  attached  to  the  carrying  frame  at  the  lK>ttom, 
and  of  a l>ird  (swooping  down?)  with  outspread  wings  fastened  at  the 
toj)  of  the  iwle." 

I am  therefore  doulitful,  in  regard  to  figure  t>,  whether  I may  not 
have  done  P.  .Saiiagun  an  injustice  in  assuming  that  the,  passage  (book 
N,  chapter  9)  where  he  states  tliat  the  tlauiupieciioltzontli  was  a device 
for  the  Imck — y ti-ayan  un  plumage  a cuestas  ipie  se  llainalni  tlauhque- 
choitzontii  muy  curioso  (‘’and  tiiey  carrieii  on  their  liacks  a very 
curious  plumage  tliat  was  culled  tiauhquecholtzontli’’) — was  based  on 
a false  translation  or  a false  application.  The  passage  docs,  indeed, 
contradict  laiok  8,  chapter  12,  where  Sahagun  says  that  the  tiauhque- 
choltzontli is  a head  covering — un  cas<)uete  de  plumas  muy  coloradas, 
(jue  se  llamalnin  tiauhquecholtzontli,*  y al  rededor  del  casquete  una 
corona  de  plumas  ricas  y del  medio  de  la  corona  .salia  un  manojo  de 
plumas  liellas  que  Human  quetzal,  como  penachos  (“a  helmet  of  col- 
ored feathers,  which  was  called  tiauhquecholtzontli,  and  around  the 
helmet  a crown  of  rich  feathei-s,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  crown 
projected  a tuft  of  lieautiful  feathers  which  they  call  quetzal,  like 
crests”).  But  the  Aztec  text  in  the  latter  passage  does  not  dire<-tly 
stjite  that  the  tluuhquccholtzoutli  was  worn  on  the  head,  and  in  the 
former  jiassage  may  possibly  lie  understood  to  mean  that  the  tlauhipie- 
choltzontli,  together  with  the  drum,  ueuetl,  formed  the  back  device  — 
tlauh(iuecholtzontli  tlayotlanqui  quetzalli  ycuecuetlacayo,  yuical  veuctl 
coztic  teucuitlayo  yn  tlauiztli  yn  quimama  mitotia  (“the  wig  of  spoon- 
bill feathers,  the  precious  one  with  the  waving  tuft  of  feathei-s,  and 
its  apjiendix,  thi-  drum  covered  with  gold;  that  is,  the  device  [or,  are 
the  devices]  which  he  wears  on  his  back  in  the  dance”).  It  is  very 
jwssible  that  Father  Sahagun,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  did  not 
translate  directly,  but  explained  from  eircum.stances  known  to  him. 
Of  course  I do  not  now  as.sert  that  the  feather  ornaments  descrilx'd 
as  tzontli,  “ wig  ',  were  all  cai  ried  on  poles.  Of  the  next  object,  the 
xiuhtototzontli,  the  Aztec  text  .says  directly:  ytzontecon  comupiia 
tiatoani  (“with  this  the  king  covers  his  head”),  but  it  seems  to  me 
quite  jxjssible,  as  I sugge.sted  from  the  first,*'  that  this  ornament,  like 
the  Uaxtec  pointed  cap,''  was  also  sometimes  worn  on  the  head  and 
sometimes  borne  as  a device  on  a pole.' 

I now  return  to  the  Vienna  ornament.  Mrs  Nuttairs  attempt  to 

a I’hlc  a^fsortu,  we  jicarcely  nee  on  what  authority,  limt  t!»e  reference  here  is  to  a stuffed  bird. 

6The  word  amendisl  after  the  Asteo  text  of  the  (uisHage. 

eZettachrift  ffir  Kthiioloftle.  18S9.  v.  21,  p.  63. 

rfZeilachrift  fUr  Ethnoltade.  1891,  v.  21.  p.  132. 1)<H*tor  Uhlc  intitxluces.  on  p.  151,  an  illustration  from 
the  Aztec  text  of  the  Florentine  S^ihagun  maniucript  where  we  see.  side  by  side,  the  cuextecatl  with 
his  |K)inted  cap  on  his  head  and  a similar  |H>int<si  cup.  quetzalcopilll,  t>orne  on  a {ade  upon  the  back. 

f rojjtrary  to  iHa-ttir  inilc.  I must  «i;  that  it  has  never  (HxnuTcd  to  me  to  connect  the  expression 
tzontli.  “Iialr”,  with  |mtuictU,  "dt’viri*”.  I distinctly  dej*crlbe<l  tzontli  tv*  ••feather  crown”, 
tiulzoi'tli  aa  "a  comleshatHHl  device  worn  on  llie  back  ” in  my  painpidet  of  1891. 
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exjilain  away  the  Bilimec  picture,  an  attempt  which  must  seem  in  the 
highest  degree  fantastic  to  all  who  are  familiar  w’ith  Mexican  subjects, 
is  proved  by  our  figure  ti  to  Ih’  false  in  all  its  premises.  So,  too,  is  the 
argument  recently  set  forth  hy  Doctor  I’hle,  that  “warriors  in  battle, 
who,  like  the  Mexicans,  carried  their  own  banners,  would  not  have  car- 
ried a banner  likely  to  prove  a hindrance  in  battle  from  its  size  or  the 
manner  of  carrying  it”.  The  Mexicans  did  not  consider  such  “practi- 
cal ]Kiints  of  view”.  The  armor  which  the  more  prominent  warriors 
assumed  for  battle  was  the  dress  of  a deity  of  whose  power  they 
became  jKissesscd  when  they  put  on  his  array,  and  to  In'  a.s.sured  of  this 
power  was  probatil^y  the  first  “practical  point  of  view”  for  the  Mexi- 
cans. If  the  costume  of  the  god  required  a bird  with  outspread  wings 


C 


Fio.  12.  Mexit^an  fttalhor  nnmments. 

to  be  worn,  it  would  have  been  worn  without  much  que.stion  as  to 
whether  it  was  practical  or  not.  As  far  as  form  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  banner  which  King  .\xayacatl  and  the  Bilimec  warriors  wore 
on  their  backs,  and  als«)  the  bat  dancer  (</,  figure  12)  from  the  Duran 
Atlas  (Tratado  2,  jilatc  N),  to  which  1 drew  attention  in  my  first  com- 
munication, mav  of  course  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparLson  in 
studying  the  nuaining  of  the  Vienna  ornament  <|uiti^  as  well  as  the 
hcaddre.ss  apaneca,yotl  of  the  god  Tczcatlipoca  in  the  manu.scripts  in 
the  Bililioti'ca  Nazionale.  The  horseshoe-slmjasl  curve,  on  which  Uhle 
lays  such  e.special  stress,  probably  only  occurs  in  the  N’ienna  ornament 
in  con.se<|uence  of  its  imjM'rfect  state  of  preservation,  the  golden  beak 
vvhich  originally  Isdonged  on  the  front  having  now  disapiiearad. 
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We  may  [MTliaps  {jo  further.  The  ornament  now  jireserved  in  the 
Vienna  Museum  was  found  in  the  Amhras  eolleetion,  tofEether  witli 
a featlier  jacket  (ain  Mori.seher  Roekii),  a featlier  sliield  (ain  Hundell 
V'oii  Roten  federn),  a plume  (ein  morischer  Feder  Pusehen,  .so  aim 
Ross  auf  die  Stirn  {jehort,  “a  M(K>rish  jilume,  such  as  is  usihI  on  the 
head  of  a horst- "),  and  a feather  fan  (ain  Wedler  von  Federn).  Tlie 
feather  fan  and  feather  shield  were  found  later."  .\11  are  articles  which 
heloiidwl  to  the  adornment  of  distiiiffuished  Mexican  warriors.  For 
the  "plume,  such  as  is  worn  on  the  head  of  a horsi\'’  is  undouhtetlly 
an  aztaxelli— a plume  which  Mexican  warriors  .stuck  into  their  hack 
tuft  of  hair  when  they  joined  in  the  dance.  This  plume  and  the  feather 
fun  most  certainly  constituted  the  civic  dress  (festive  dre.ss),  the  l)ack 
device,  feathcT  jacket,  aud  feather  shield  heiii”’  the  military  dre.ss.  If 
we  continue  our  conjectunvs,  we  may  also  consider  it  prohat)le  that 
the  Vienna  ornament  was  a warrior’s  device.  If  this  he  the  ca,se, 
then  the  Axayacatl  of  the  ('o/.catzin  codex  and  the  Bilimec  warrior 
are  more  appropriate  subjects  for  compari.son  than  the  }E(kI  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale. 

However,  these  are  mere  conjectures.  Archeologic  consideintions 
do  not  lead  to  the  {foal.  Since  we  are  without  historical  proof,  for  the 
note  in  the catalo<fue,  “ain  Mtiri.scher  Huet",  can  hardly  he  rcffarded  as 
decisive,  the  matter  must  1m>  rele{rated  to  that  tinal  re.sort  to  which, 
as  I have  always  insisted,  it  properly  helonifed  from  the  first — that  is, 
to  a study  of  the  object  itself.  Von  Hochstetter  is  the  ordy  one  who 
has  really  studied  the  Vienna  ornament  in  referenct*  to  its  construc- 
tion. Mrs  Nuttall  only  worked  with  a model. 

In  opposition  to  von  Hochstetter,  Mrs  Nuttall  maintains  that  in  his 
exiieriments  with  the  ori{final  the  crease  in  the  .stitfeniiiff  prevented 
him  from  recojfnizinif  the  i>ossibility  of  its  u.se  as  a headdre.ss.  We 
grant  Mrs  Nuttall  that  the  limitation  of  the  transverse  stiffening  to 
the  side  parts  indiaites  a liendingof  these  latter;  but  this  is  al.so  ((uitc 
compatible  with  von  H(M-hst<‘tter’s  interpretation.  The  idea  of  a bird 
with  outspread  wings  <loubtless  underlies  the  ornament.  This  kind  of 
stiftening  made  a movement  of  the  wings  possibh-.  Lastly,  Mrs  Nuttall 
claims  for  her  theory  that,  according  to  von  Hochstetter's  own  state- 
ment, there  was  a pocket  or  hood-shaped  oja'iiing  large  enough  to 
admit  a head  tn'tween  the  nets  which  formed  the  foundation  of  thc 
front  and  back  of  the  ornament.  But  here,  again  von  Hochstetter 
gives  a perfectly  .satisfactory  explanation,  since  he  .says  that  in  his 
opinion  this  pocket  merely  .served  to  receive  the  upper  [lart  of  the 
carrying  j>ole.  While  these  conditions  offer  no  grounds  which  oblige 
us  to  accept  Mrs  .Nutlall's  theory,  there. are  yet  two  facts  which,  in 
my  opinion,  Mrs  Nuttall  has  not  considered  sufficiently.  One  is  the 
defective  condition  of  the  ornament.  .Vcs’ording  to  tbi‘  oldest  catalogue 

oSw  Kninz  Hi-jftT.  Anniili*n  tU*  K«»nlu'Hi  h KhImtHcIh'ii  Niilur!iistorSM-hcn  llofmiivuiii!*,  v.  7, 
l»C.  4. 
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note  theiv,  wus  ii  golden  beak  upon  the  front.  Since  we  do  not  know 
how  this  was  applied,  or  whether  it  covered  the  entire  Width  of  the 
front  or  not,  ail  imiuiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  Ixjund 
around  the  head  is  useless  and  really  proves  nothing.  Von  Hoch.stetter 
has  further  established  that  the  Imck  of  the  ornament  was  covered 
with  feathers,  which,  like  those  on  the  front,  were  fastened  to  a tine 
netting.  This  is  intelligible  if  the  ornament  is  flat.  In  a crown  bound 
up<jn  the  head  it  would  have  been,  to  .say  the  least,  sujierfluous;  hut  in 
this  ciuse  we  would,  alM)ve  all,  e.xpect  to  find  a contrivance  of  some  sort 
on  the  back  of  the  net  to  regulate  the  folding  while  it  is  being  bound 
about  the  head.  The  absence  of  this  contravenes  Mrs  Nuttairstheor}-. 

I have  not  mentioned  one  piece  which  is  seen  on  the  sheet  from  the 
Cozcatzin  <'ode.\  (figure  (I),  that  is,  the  large  wheel-shapCd  ornament  at 
the  left  on  the  Ijack  of  the  Axayacatl  figure.  I hold  this  ornament  to 
1m>,  of  exotic  origin,  an  ornament  adopted  with  the  Xipe  costume.  We 
are  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  how  this  ornament  should  l>e 
worn,  whether  in  a perpendicular  position  fa.stened  to  a pole,  like  a kind 
’ of  movable  comb,  or  whether  we  should  imagine  it  as  a huge  horizontal 
collar  falling  over  the  Iwck.  I am  inclined  to  accept  the  latter  theory, 
for  similar  horizontal  collar-shaped  feather  ornaments  were  common 
in  the  tierni  caliente,  and  were  worn  es|a'cially  in  the  Pacific  tierra 
caliente  (see  h,  figure  12  from  the  Codex  'relleriano-Remensis,  which 
represents  a mcml)er  of  the  nncomiuered  trita's  of  Jalisco,  against 
whom  Pedro  de  Alvarado  took  the  field).  At  Oaxaca  1 .saw  a pair  of 
cla}'  figures  (man  and  woman),  coming  from  the  district  of  Zimat- 
l in,  which  combiin'd  wdth  a huge  aureole-shaped  feather  headdre.ss 
another  feather  ornament  worn  across  the  back  of  the  loins  like  a 
collar  (sec  c,  figure  12).  1 am  the  more  inclined  to  use  these  figures  for 

purjKises  of  comjMirison,  because  )>oth  wore  a mask  on  the  middle  of 
the  ginlle,  and  this  is  a peculiar  feature  found  in  the  Xolotl(?)  with 
th(!  macj)allo  chimalli  (i,  figure  .S),  alrcatly  used  by  me  for  comparison, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  other  male  and  female  figures  on  this  sheet. 

The  question  of  feather  orniiments  is  a very  complicated  one  and  their 
meaning  not  easily  explained,  l>ecause  these  insignia  and  the  whole 
lM)litico-hierarchic  system  of  the  Mexicans  are  connected  with  their 
religions  ideas  and  their  <'ult.  resulting  from  rnanv  centuries  of 
development,  amid  jM>iqietual  contact  and  interchange  with  kindred 
and  foreign  cultures.  The  l)asis  for  the  Mexican  territory,  taken  in  the 
strictest  sen.se,  mu.st  always  be  the  Sahagun  chapter,  from  which  I 
quoted  in  iny  pn'vions  treati.se  its  most  essential  pictorial  and  other 
contents.  1 have  thus  far  found  little  to  alter  in  what  I stated  then. 
Our  field  of  vision  would  be  greatly  broadened  if  eijually  reliable  and 
e()ually  complete  .sources  in  regard  to  the  .same  conditions  existed  mn- 
cerning  the  other  nations  of  .Mexico,  rnfortunately  it  is  hanlly  to  be 
exjs'cted  that  these  will  ever  be  found. 
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In  thn  admirably  written  tM)ok,  Guatemahi.  in  wliieh  Doctor  Stoll 
clcscril>es  the  impresNioiKs  and  cxperiencc.s  of  a tiv-c  years’  sojourn  in 
the  region  of  this  most  im|X)rtnnt  of  the  Cent  nil  American  Republics, 
the  author  in  several  places  mentions  the  Indian  burial  mounds,  which 
are  scattered  over  the  country  from  the  plains  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  nipital  up  to  the  tiernv  fria  of  Tecpani  and  the  highlands 
and  down  again  into  the  tierni  caliente  of  Rctal  huleu  and  Soconusco. 
In  this  connection  he  adds  the  remark  that  a systematic  search  of  these 
mounds  in  various  gcogniphically  separated  Iwalities  would  <-ontributc 
much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  jirimitive  |M“o])le  of  (luatemala. 

There  were,  to  lie  sure,  even  then  collections  of  antupiities  in 
Guatemala,  of  which  the  most  iinixirtant  was  that  of  the  Sen-iedad 
Ix'onomica  in  the  capital.  At  the  American  Historical  E.xhibition  in 
Madrid  in  1892  Guatemala  was  represented  by  a .series  of  la'antiful 
ves.sels,  among  which  were  especially’  conspicuous  the  tiaithed  vessels 
of  Amatitlan,’the  .sacrificial  ves.sels  of  the  I'sumacinta,  to  lx>  further 
discu.ssed  Ixilow,  and  beautiful  ve.ssels  of  the  Maya  type,  with  figures 
and  hieroglyphs  partly  jxiinted  and  (lartly  wrought  in  relief.  All 
the.se  objects,  however,  were  obtained  through  (X’ca.sional  linds,  and 
ai’curate  information  was  lacking  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  many  of 
them.  There  was  even  exhibited  in  their  iniiLst  the  Egyptian  scara- 
ba-us  which  Stoll  mentions  in  the  collection  of  the  Sociedad  Econdmica, 
said  to  have  lieen  found  in  the  lake  of  Amatitlan. 

Consul-General  F.  C.  Sarg,  who  formerly  lived  in  Cotian,  but  who 
now  resides  in  the  capital,  has  likewise  made  ipiite extensive  collections 
of  antiquities,  and  .some  years  ago  a numix'r  of  smaller  antiquities  from 
the  Vera  Paz  region  came,  through  him,  into  the  po.s,se.ssion  of  the 
Royal  Museum. 

Recently,  however,  that  for  which  .Stoll  (in  188(i)  expressed  a vague 
hope  has  been  actually  begun.  Excavations  have  Ikm'ii  undertaken 
systmnatically  in  at  least  two  regions-  in  the  neighlMirh<H)d  of  Copan 

a Ver6fffOtli('hunK«-‘»«  Koniglichrii  Museum  (iir  Viilkcrkuiuif, 
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umler  tli»-  direction  of  the  lValK>dy  Museum  in  lioston,  and  in  Alta  V'ci-a 
Paz  b3’  the  private  enterprise  of  Mr  Krwin  P.  Dieseldorff  and  Dr  Karl 
SapptT. 

1 have  nothiiiff  to  report  here  concerning  results  achieved  l)_v  the 
Americans  in  Co|>an,  and  full  reports  concerning  them  have  not  lK»en 
made  known.  But  the  Royal  Mu.seum,  on  the  contrarv,  has  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  oja-n  communications  with  Messrs  Dieseldorff  and 
Sapper  and  has  received  rich  material  from  lK)th  gentlemen,  esjieciallv 
abundant  from  the  latter.  Mr  Die.seldorff  has  himself  iK'gun  to  rejwrt 
the  results  of  his  excavatioas  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Sx-iet\‘ 
for  Anthropology,  h^thnology,  and  Archeology. “ Do*'tor  Sapper  ha- 
piTsented  to  the  Royal  Museum  his  share  of  the  results  of  the  excava- 
tions undertaken  in  ctKiperation  with  Mr  Die.seldorff  and  what  he  has 
been  able  to  collect  on  his  geologic  exiM'ditions  in  (iuatemala.  In 
luldition  to  the  reports  of  this  traveler,  whic-h  form  the  second  article 
of  this  numl)er,  1 will  discuss  some  important  specimens  of  this  collec- 
tion and  compare  them  with  such  material  as  the  Royal  Mu.seum  almidy 
jM)sses.scs  in  earlier  collections  from  the  same  region. 

Beginning  in  the  north,  we  have  before  us  in  the  frontier  tracts 
near  Vucjitan  and  the  mountainous  regions  of  Alta  Vera  Piiz  the 
interesting  territorj'  to  whose  p*'oples,  in  pre-Sj)anish  times,  an 
extended  maritime  intercourse  was  unknown,  which  then  fornusl 
the  great  highroad  of  traffic  and  travel,  and  which  also  had  doubtle.ss 
t>een  the  ancient  highway  of  migratory  nations.  Now,  howeyer,  this 
region  is  largelj’  waste  and  desolate,  uninhabitiHl,  and  <-oyered  with 
primeval  forests.  Concerning  the  ancient  conditions  of  this  territoiw, 
which  are  obscure  in  many  respe<’ts,  1 wish  to  make  some  introductory 
ob.scrvations. 

Cortes  passed  through  this  territory  in  his  famous  expedition  to 
Honduras  in  1.52.5.*’  He  found  his  way  as  far  as  the  I’sumacinUi  with 
the  help  of  charts  which  the  aborigines  of  Coatzacualco  had  given  him. 
On  the  other  .side  of  the  Csumai'inta  he  came  to  a territory  railed 
.\calan,  whose  inhabitants  on  one  side  carried  on  an  uninterrupted 
traffic  bv’  lK)at  with  Tabius<'o  and  Xicalango  and  on  the  other  side  had 
their  factories  on  the  (lolfo  Dulce,  on  the  boundaries  of  Honduras. 
There  Corb's  received  more  reliable  news  of  the  Spaniards  si'ttled  on 
the  Golfo  Dulce,  to  .see  whom  he  had  undertaken  his  expedition.  On 
a piece  of  cloth  they  j)ainted  for  him  all  the  rivers,  lake.s,  and  swaiii]>.- 
he  would  have  to  cross  on  his  overland  journey  to  the  Golfo  Dulce. 
In  a similar  wav  Canek,  the  cacique  of  Peten,  the  island  city  of  the 
Isigoon  of  Itza,  proved  to  Ih>  accurately  informed.  He,  too,  had  his 

*«  fur  v.  2f>,  pj).  37^  «ml  MM;  wuiu*  jounial.  1^.  V.  26,  pp.  872  and  .S76, 

^(V>rt4^  huN  himself  a deK'iiptionof  thiN  vxpwlltinn  In  IiIk  fifth  lettiT.  Ri'riml  Diux,  who  tiaik 
I«urt  in  Ihia  ex|M>dltloii  atuldeM'rltM‘;t  It  vt*ry  lh<»rf>ughly,  differ*  fn*ni  <N»rtei«in  Nunu'detaUN,  e>|HNdalJy 
in  a certain  place  in  the  order  of  eventa.  Still,  CorU**  I*  here  the  mnn'  authentic  ftoiirre,  f<»r  he  wn>tc 
much  eariier  and  had  naturally  much  better  opportunity  to  collect  reliable  information. 
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factories  and  his  cacao  planUtions  in  the  districts  which  t)ordp,r  on  the 
Golfo  Dulce,  and  on  the,  route  thither  he  luaintuined  shelter  houses 
for  his  native  traders  and  for  foreijrn  merchants  who  came  that  wa)’. 

As  to  the  ethnologic  relations  of  this  ancient  district  of  intercom- 
munii-ation  and  migration,  the  people  of  Taica,  as  Cortes  s|>ells  it — that 
is,  Tahitza — the  inhabitants  of  I’eten,  the  island  ^orr  e^nx>/y,  were  pure. 
Mayas,  who  had  emigniti'd  from  Yucatan,  and  were  doubtless  later 
intruders,  and  hence,  continually  at  war  with  their  various  neighbors. 

The  location  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  called  “ Acalan”  is  more 
uncertain.  The  name,  which  is  occasionally  spelled  Aculan,  but 
probably  by  error,  is  .Mc.\i«in,  and  means  “ land  of  the  l)oats''  (.\callan, 
as  the  correct  form  .sounds).  Furthermore,  two  of  the  cities  in  this 
territory  had  Me.\ican  names.  The  fiisit,  Tizatepetl,  means  “the  white 
earth  mountain”  or  “village  of  the  white  earth”.  The  name  may  be 
preserved  in  the  word  Sahilb,  by  which  a place  and  a river  in  this 
neighborhood  are  called  to-day,  Zahcab  being  the  word  u.sed  in  the 
different  Maya  languages  to  pxpre.ss  the  Mexican  word  tiyatl.  The 
name  of  the  second  city,  which  is  sj)elled  Teutiercas,  Teutiiacctui,  and 
(by  Goraara)  Teuticcac.  is  prolxibly  to  be  read  Teotl  iiac,  “the  upright 
standing  god”."  There  they  worshiped  a female  deity  to  whom 
maidens  were  sacrificed.  The  name  of  the  capital  of  .\calan  alone, 
Izancanac,  fadongs  to  a strange  idiom,  and,  as  it  seems,  to  a Maya 
language.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  known  to  this  day  as  the 
name  of  a little  lagoon  on  the  north  of  the  Rio  de  la  Pasion,  where 
Doctor  Sapper  found  a .settlement  of  I.iacandon  Indians.  * It  also  seems 
possible  to  explain  fiy  a Maya  dialect ^ the  title  of  the  prince  of  .\calan, 
.\pa.spoIon  (or  Aj>oxpKlon,  as  Gomara  s|X“lls  the  word).  The  dialect, 
however,  can  not  now'  be  determined. 

The  third  territory  mentioned  in  Cortes's  letter,  that  lying  Iwtween 
Acalan  and  Tahitza,  was  generally  called  by  a Mexican  word.  Mazatlan, 
that  is,  “ the  deer  land.”  C’ortes,  however,  several  times  gave  Quiacho 
or  Quiache'  as  a .synonym  for  this  word.  It  is  doubtlo.ss  the  same  name 
as Quehache,  given  in  the  historical  work  by  Villagutierre  y Sotomayor, 
by  which  is  designated  a branch  of  the  Maya  found  at  the  end  of  the 

<*  V»tuii  Chn.  Ifiolo  derecho.  it*  mcntiatx-'d  a placi-  id  worship  in  Ou-  lerrilory  of  the  Choln.  See 
btdnw.  The  name  of  the  chief  ro<1  of  the  Quiebea,  Toliil  CaiMtuil,  luiRhl  Ih‘  iranHiatt'd  In  the  Hame 
way. 

EAuttland.  1891,  p.  KtU. 

<■  Perhaps  Ahpo  xbal6n  or  Ahpo  xfjolAn.  Ah|m  or  Ahr^fp  ia  a ruatomary  expre»lr*ii  In  the 
Gnatemnia  lanf^uage  for  •■hml"  and  XlNiVjn,  or  XboI6n,  which  mearift  •‘MUtrew  of  the  nine." 
wa*.  pt-rhajia,  the  name  of  the  »roddew  of  the  countrj’,  Cf.  the  Maya  All  Bolon  Tsseab.  the 
••  of  nine  generaiiona'’  or  “ l>mi  of  the  nine  mc<liclnea.” 
d In  their  intorcoursa?  with  fortes  ami  llie  HjainlantM  they  np(*oar  to  have  iwed  the  Mexican  idiom, 
wit))  which  they  were  |iroba)iIy  familiar  on  account  of  their  active  trade  with  ThIihm'o  and  Xicalango, 
and  which  likcwlfie  Marina.  t’orU^a’a  lntcrpn‘tri‘»«.  apoke  flncntly.  Wliere  BiTiml  lHaz  r«‘iM>aUi  the 
information  which  the  people  of  Aeaian  gave  the  Sjainlnrd.H.  he  used  exactly  the  words  acalc^  (t!«al 
ia.  Mexican  acalU,  "ship")— 4}tie  en  su  lengna  ai'alt's  llaman  a Ion  naviiai — and  tenlt^  (that  is, 
Mexican  tecntli,  or  tenet li.  print'c")— <)ue  as!  nos  DaiualMn  n los  aoldailos. 
e Other  cople«  give  QuiatJeo  and  Quiatha,  but  they  are  aurely  incorreet  varialloiiB. 
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spvciiU-entli  wiiturv  in  the  .»iviintms  north  of  the  Paso  San  Andres, 
nei<;hhors  of  the  All  Itza,  or  Itzaex.  The  Maya  word  queh,  “deer”, 
is  eontnined  in  the  name;  it  is  almost  a direct  translation  of  the  Mexi- 
can mazateea,  or  mazathin.  That  we  have  to  do  with  a nu'e  closely 
akin  to  the  Maya  also  appears  from  the  two  names  of  cities,  already  men- 
tioned, which  fortes  left  us.  Tiac  would  mean  in  Maya  “city  of  the 
tortoise”  and  Yasnncahil  somethin};  like  “};reen  earth”. “ The  fortiti- 
cations  skillfully  constructed  liy  the  inlmhitants  of  this  territory  prove 
that  they  had  to  jirotect  themselves  a},minst  constant  hostile  disturb- 
ances. Bernal  Diaz  believes  that  he  beard  the  word  “ Lacantnn”  used 
as  the  name  of  these  enemies.  It  will,  however,  remain  undecided 
whether  this  name,  which  was  familiar  in  the  place  where  he  wrote, 
did  not  come  into  his  mind  or  to  his  pen  by  error  The  descrijition  of 
the  fortified  city  of  the  Mazateea  in  the  middle  of  a hi};oon  reminds 
one  very  stroii};ly  of  the  city  built  on  a rock  in  the  Laj;una  del 
Lacandon,  which  the  exjx'dition  of  Licenciado  Pedro  Ramirez  de 
Quinones  concpiered  and  destroyed.* 

There  still  remain  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  mountiiins  to  the 
south  and  above  the  road  traveled  by  forti's.  Those  to  the  west 
were  desi};nated  the  Ijacandons,  and  those  in  the  country  about  the 
Rio  de  la  Pasion,  to  the  east,  were  called  Chois. 

Lacandon  is  more  a };eo};ni])hic  than  an  ethnoi;raphic  desi};nation. 
And,  if  we  are  to  believe  Doctor  Berendt.''  at  least  two  different  races 
must  be  included  under  this  name  even  to-day.  On  the  east  ani  the 
Maya-sjxaikiii};  Lacandons,  who  live  scattered  on  the  lower  Rio  de  la 
Pasion,  and  also  west  of  the  I’sumacinta,  on  the  Lacan  ha,  the  river 
of  Lacan,  that  is,  the  Rio  lAicandon,  and  on  the.  west  the  laicandons 
speakin*;  the  Putum,  or  Choi,  lari};ua};e,  who.se  chief  l<H'ations  are  said 
to  be  found  in  Pet  ha,  in  Chiapas.  This  account,  which  was  repeated 
by  both  Stoll  and  Sapper  in  earlier  artii-les,  is  now  contradicted  by 
Doctor  Sap])cr,  who  recently  traveled  throui;h  the  iKHindarv  rc};ion 
between  (inateniala  and  Chiapas.  He  informed  mo  by  letter  that  he 
had  met  Mayas  s])eakiii};  laicandon  on  the  roa<l  from  Tenosicpie  to 
Oc(K'in};o,  and  tliat  there  were  no  western  laicandons  speak  in};  Choi, 
and  that  the  ancient  La<'andons,  who  were  for  a loti};  time  the  terror 
of  the  Spanish  .settlements  in  Chia|)as,  Guatemala,  and  on  the  lower 
I'sumacinta,  siHike.  in  ]iart  at  least,  the  Maya  projier,  as  ai)|«nirs  from 
a few  words  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Against  the.se  Lacandons 
a succession  of  costly  cam|)aigns  was  made,  almost  entirely  in  vain. 
Thus  the  Lacandons  who  met  the  column  of  Melchior  Rtalriguez,  in 
1695,  when  it  was  advancing  from  Itzatan  toward  the  north  and 

alt  i»i  itUerfftting  that  the*  nanu*  wliich  rMtiimm  iiuMitioiiff  for  tho  of  twt)  citivti,  Xuuoa 

('ahitl.  18 <)onMlo88,  at  UtiNt  in  it>  tin«t  part,  a translation  into  Mpxinin.  for  xoxouhcH  in  Mvxinift 
incanx  tho  tuime  hh  tho  Maya  yax,  Uml  is,  •‘Krc'cn 

Villauntifriv  y Soioiaa>or.  v.  1,  chap.  l:j. 

cBcrviuU,  Heptirl  of  Exploruliuu^  in  C’cntml  America,  1N>7,  p.  -115. 
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northeast  to  the  Rio  Lacandon,  called  to  the  Spaniards  in  pure  Maya: 
I'tz  im  pusical,  “iny  heart  is  good” — that  is,  ‘"good  friend,  wc  are 
harinlejis  people”. " 

The  Chois,  on  the  other  hand,  who  still  dwelt  in  the  mountain  forests 
at  the  source  of  tlie  Rio  de  la  Pasion  as  far  as  the  Sarstun  at  the 
iH'ginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having  a numeri- 
cal strength  of  sends,  were  gtmuine  Chois.  To  them  ladonged 

the  Menche,*  the  .\xoye,  and  other  les.ser  trilH*s;  and  the  Mopan  must 
also  have  been  vcr\’  closely  akin  to  them.  'I'he-se  I’liols  not  onl}'  had 
the  same  name  as  the  tribe  still  existing  to-day  in  the  north,  in  the 
neighiKjrhood  of  I’nlenque,  but  also  proved  their  kinship  by  certain 
{S'cidiarities  of  language,  csftecially  the  change  of  c to  ch.*"  This 
fact  is  the  more  important  becan.se  it  .seems  established  according  to 
the  notes  made  by  Dwtor  Sapper''  that  the  Chorti,  the  tribe  whose 
de.scendants  are  settled  to-day  in  the  neighborhofsl  of  ('opan.  likewise 
ttelong  to  the  same  family.'  Thus,  in  fact,  we  have  in  that  ancient 
thoroughfare  a broad  zone  of  related  tribes,  into  which  the  Mayas 
wedged  themselves  only  on  one  side,  in  the  north,  from  Yucatan, 
and  on  the  other  side,  in  the  .south,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  (irande,  or 
Motagua  river,  the  Mexican  branch  of  the  Pipils  conquered  a place  for 
them.selves.  Based  on  ethnologic  conditions  the  kinship  is  apparent 
in  the  architectural  style  of  the  magnificent  structures  at  the  tieginning 
and  at  the  end  of  this  great  highway  of  nations — on  the  one  hand,  those 
of  Palenque.  and,  on  the  other,  those  of  Quirigua  and  Copan,  to  which 
in  the  intermediate  region  are  joined  the  ruins  of  Menclu?  Tinamit  and 
.some  others  less  well  known.  Maudslay,  in  a short  paper  which  he 
wrote  for  Nature  in  1892,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  colossal 
figures  on  the  stelte  of  Copan  represent  female  deities  exclusively,  in 
contrast  to  the  Yucatec  reliefs,  on  which  male  and  warlike  forms  pre- 
dominate. In  this  connection  I would  like  to  point  out  that  the  prin- 
cipal deity  worshiped  in  the  territory  of  Acalan  was  likewise  a female; 
that  the  next  largest  cit}’,  which  stood  farther  down  on  the  Usumacinta, 
bears  the  name  Ciuateepan  (Zagoatezpan,  Ciguatepecad),  “palace  of 
the  woman  (the  goddess)”;  that,  likewise,  the  mightiest  city  in  the 
center  of  Tabasco,  which  Cortes  and  Bernal  Diaz  call  Zagoatan, 
Zaguatan,  is  actually  called  Ciuatlan,  “the  city  of  the  woman  (the 

rt  VJIlagutlerre  y Sotomayor.  v.  4,  p.  Wi. 

^Mench^  was  actually  only  a certain  village  at  the  foot  of  the  north  skle  of  the  holy  mountain 
Vatunchu,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Cacuen;  but  Keineaal  mentlonKall  the  villages  under  the 
collective  name  of  Mcnch<',  which  later  In  Vlllafrutierre  arc  called  villaj?es  of  the  Chois. 

cThis  chan^  of  c into  cb  appears  in  dilTercnt  names,  for  example,  Vatun*Chusidolo  derecho, 
where  Chu  stands  for  Maya  Ku;  and  also  in  a sfHH*imen  of  the  IniiguaKc  tmnvmitt«‘d  to  us  in  Vil- 
lai^itierrc,  v.  S,  chai>.  2,  Chaioay  tzam  bucanA  xaffiiil  Jesu  Ohri>to  tut  Santa  Cruz  umenet  ca  tana), 
murl6«eateo<lido  en  *u  mra  de  <?stt*  palo  quo  ae  11am  la  Santa  Cmr.  Ktu^lm  Sefior  J.  C.  p«ir  mieatnai 
pecadoK. 

d Petenuann's  Geofrraphisohe  Mitthellungeii,  IW3,  p.  6. 

'The  word  Chorti  itaelf  only  moans  the  Ian»?UBge  of  the  Chois'',  tv*  the  1 of  the  (ThjI  iieuomcv  r 
in  Chorti. 

No.  28— 4V) K 
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(Toddcfis) ami  tlmt  also  the  only  i)lace  which  Landa  mentions  on  the. 
Ijaiimia  de  Tcniiinos,  Tixchel,  “to  the  ajred  ffoddeAs'',  seems  to  have 
been  a place  for  the  worship  of  a fimiale  d(‘ity. 

Copan,  Qiiirif'ua,  and  Palempie  lie  heyoml  the  limits  of  the  present 
treatise.  Their  prosperity  was  evidently  ttmuKjniry,  caused  hy  cer- 
tain trade  comhitiations.  and  for  a time  hy  the  re.siiltant  conditions  of 
accumulated  wealth  and  power.  It  had  doubtless  already  pa.ssed  away 
when  Cortes  entered  this  rcf^ion.  The  intermediate  territory  was  prob- 
ably always  on  a lower  plane  of  {^overnmimtal,  s<K'ial.  and  material 
development,  althoufrh  in  pre-Spanish  times  it  was  never  as  low  as  it 
afterward  became  on  account  of  the  entire  cessation  of  traffic  and  the 
subversion  of  all  existinjf  conditions  in  the  surroundin}^  rcjxions.  .Vs 
the  alM)ve  staPMiients  show,  w'c  had,  then,  in  aticient  times  two  nations 
existing:  side  by  side,  distinct,  thouffh  clo-sely  related  one  to  the  other. 
Of  the  two  the  Mayas  have  {>reserved  their  nationality  to  the  present 
day.  while  the  other,  the  Chois,  appear  to  have  lieen  ab.sorla'd.  partly  by 
the  former  and  partly  and  chiefly  by  the  nei>;hborin<rQu'ekchi.  “ Mere, 
as  in  other  reifions,  notwithstanding  oriffinal  difTerences  of  race,  sim- 
ilar comlitions  of  environment  and  extensive  mutual  intercourse  have 
produced  a fairly  uniform  picture  of  civilization.  This  fact  is  at  once 
.seen  by  comparinpf  the  descriptions  of  Choi  .settlements  in  the  north 
of  Cahabon,  oiven  by  the  old  Dominican  monks,  with  that  which  Doc- 
tor Saj)js‘r  g'ives  of  the  Lacandons  on  the  lower  t)ank  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Pasion.  But  it  is  also  shown  in  .sevenil  other  details.  .Vt  the  con- 
(piest  of  the  rock  city  in  the  I.jii;una  del  Lacandon,  as  the  chronicler 
expre.ssly  mentions,  no  idols  whatever  were  found,  for  the  Lacandons 
w’orshijM'd  the  sun  oidy  (el  cner])o  .solar),  and  brouirht  their  otferintrs 
and  .sacritiees  to  the  sun  it.self  and  not  to  any  reiiresentations  of  it, 
ditferine;  in  this  way  very  distincti}’  from  the  Itzacx  and  other  tribes 
of  those  mountains,  who  had  countless  idols,  statues,  and  innifres  of 
metal,  stone,  and  wood,  with  many  superstitious  customs  and  dialxilieal 
ceremonies.  * 

The  .same  .statement  is  made  in  another  place  concerning'  the  .Vcalans 
and  Ijacandons.  Similarly,  the  Dominican  monks  rejiorted  that  they 
had  found  no  idols  at  all.  eitherof  stone  or  any  other  material,  among 
the  Chois  in  the  north  of  Ctdiabon.  Sacrifices  of  black  wax  and  other 
inflammable  material  were  made,  and  chickens  and  other  birds  were 
occasionally  siicriticed.  as  well  as  t>loo<l.  which  the  Indians  drew  from 
them.selves  by  piercing  their  tongues,  their  ears,  their  temples,  or  the 
muscles  of  their  arms  and  legs.  But  the  Indians  said  that  they  made 
the.se  .sacrifices  to  the  wcK>ds  ami  the  high  mountains,  the  dangerous 
fords  of  the  rivers,  the  road  crossing.s.  and  the  lakelike  ex])ansions  of 
the  rivers.  In  fai't.  the  fathers  found  a jilace  of  sacrifice  on  the  summit 

•»Sn|i|MT.  in  I’oipnimim’N MitthfiluiiKcn.  IS'yQ.  h. 

VIllHKnili'rre  y SoittraHvor,  v.  l.  rhap.  2. 
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of  the  mountain  over  whicli  they  liad  to  pass  on  their  n'tiirn  joiirin'y. 
where  a tire  was  evidently  kejit  Imrniii};.  fetl  t)y  the  wax  and  eopal 
offerings  of  j)assers-l)y.  There  were,  ttesides.  plaees  of  worshi|)  in  the 
villages,  consisting  only  of  a ronnil  structure  or  (in  the  temple  c»r 
meetinghouse)  of  a cou[)le  of  stones  upon  which  tln^  wax  candles  and 
the  eopal  were  hurned."  In  the  ermita  of  the  Lacandons  Doctor 
Sapjtor  likewise  found  no  idols  whatever,  tint  only  a ‘‘  low  table  u|m)ii 
which  wax  candles  apix'artal  to  have  been  Inirned”  and  the  singular 
sacritieial  vessels  in  which  wax,  copal,  etc.,  wen'  offered.* 

Peculiar  clay  vessels  were  found  some  time  ago  in  this  exU'nsive 
region,  which  has  lahdy  been  miuh-  more  accessible  by  the  felling  of 
timtK*r  along  the  I'sunmcinta  ami  the  l{io  de  la  Pasion.  These  vessels 
are  distinguished  l>y  a face  mask  of  a rath<*r  stereoty]H'd  form,  which 
is  placed  on  the  rim.  In  the  (iiiatemalan  exhibit  in  Madrid  there  was 
a series  of  such  vessels  displayed,  and  their  origin  was  given  as  from 
Psuniai'inta.  The  Royal  Mu.seumof  Kthnology  received  fromConsul- 
(ieneral  Sarg  two  such  vessels  with  a similar  latad,  one  of  which  is 
represente<l  by  h,  tigure  13.  An  exactly  similar  vessel  is  found  in  the 
museum  at  tkipenhagen,  said  to  have  come  from  Pet«‘u  (h.  tigure  14). 
No  such  vessels  are  known  to  come  from  other  i>arts  <d'  (iuatemala. 
The  museum  in  Coi)cidmgen  p<tsse.sses  two  similar  ves.sels  of  somewhat 
varying  but  j)robal)ly  related  forms  («  and  c.  tigure  14).  which  liear  the 
genenil  lat)el  “from Talaisco”.  Charnay  found  ves.sels  like  «,  h,  and  c, 
figme  13.  in  great  numbers  in  the  chief  templeof  Menche  'rinamit.  near 
the  idol  and  in  almost  every  room.'^  He  copies  two  of  them,  and  since 
the  face  mask  of  one  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by  a very  promi- 
nent nose  he  supia»ses  that  these  two  types  repre.sent.  perhaps,  two 
different  races.  Charnay  considered  the.se  ves.sels  to  1m‘  prehistoric. 
We  have  to  thank  Doctor  Sapper  for  the  knowledge  that  the  Lacan- 
dons .still  make  such  ves.sels  to-day  and  bring  wax  and  copal  to  their 
gods  in  them.  Doctor  Sapper  suw  these  ve.ssels  in  the  great  ermita  of 
the  .settlement  of  I/.an.  and  he  collected  fnigouents  of  them  in  the 
ruins  of  Menche  Tinamit.  “where  the  Lacandons  were  accustomed  to 
meet  once  a year  to<«lel>rate  their  festivals  liy  lialche  feasts  and  pecul- 
iar ceremonie.s,  and  to  offer  .sacrifices  to  their  gods  in  various  buildings, 
especially  in  a three-storied  l)uilding  distinguished  by  t)eautiful  reliefs 
and  a large  sitting  stone  idol”.'' 

1 have  had  some  of  the  fragments  which  were  collected  by  Doctor 
Sapper  copiixl  in  c to  /’,  tigure  13,  while  <t  shows  a speciiiien  which  was 
given  to  the  Royal  Museum  from  the  Kcuadorian  exhibit  at  the  C'olum- 
bian  Kxposition  in  tffiicago,  and  which  is  evichuitly  of  .similar  origin. 
In  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  different  fragments  sent  in  liy  Sapjx'r. 
thick  ina.s.ses  of  a wa.xy  or  resinous  substance  were  found.  On  the 

fl  Remeiwl.  v.  2,  chap.  It*.  <•  Ancleiinet*  ViUcjs  «1n  Nouveau  Monde,  p. 

bAualand  IWl.  p k98.  rfAualand,  1891.  pp. 
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<iiit.'<ide.  a.-'  it  .s«»*iils,  all  the  pieee.s  were  oritrinally  smeared  over  with 
a white  earth,  which  iisiiallr  nearly  covei'ed  even  the  prominent  details 
of  the  face  mask. 

Shap<‘.s  like  those  of  the  ve.s.sel.s  represented  here  were  naturally  not 


Flu.  H^twls  fn>m  (fiintemnlti. 


an  original  invention.  One  can  imagine  that  they  originated  in  ves- 
sels like  n,  figure  14.  and  that  the  latter  shaia'  arose  from  the  need 
of  distinguishing  the  hack  from  the  front.  Hut  one  can  also  consider 
them  as  survivals  of  whole-figure  ves.sels,  which  seems  to  me  more 
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proVmble.  The  inclined  position  which  was  given  to  the  face  masks 
in  the  vessels  of  the  Laeandons  proves  that  the  original  shape  can  not 
have  been  an  erect  ligure  like  those  of  the  Zapotec  figure  vessels  and 
the  vessels  of  Ranchito  de  las  Animas.  The}'  are,  it  would  seem,  more 
like  the  ve.ssel.s  represented  in  (/,  figure  23,  and  a,  figure  24,  below  — 
that  is,  animal  figures  whose  bodies  fonn  the  hollow  of  the  vessel. 
The  human  face  which  our  vessels  show  might  have  originated  as  a 
substitute  for  the  animal  head.  It  seems  more  probable  to  me  that  the 
human  face  held  in  the  optui  jaws  of  the  animal  on  the  vessel  in  d,  fig- 
ure 23,  and  similar  ones,  as  well  as  in  numerous  small  clay  figures 
of  Yucatan,  in  the  stone  monuments  of  Mench^  Tinamit,  and  else- 
where, has  finally  become  predominant.  This  would  best  explain  to 
me  the  projecting  band  by  which  the  face  mask  of  our  I.<uctindon 
vessels  is  Imrdered  above  the  forehead,  which  is  wanting  only  in  the 
mask  of  c,  figure  13.“  This,  then,  would  represent  what  remains  of 
the  animal  jaw,  and  the  erect,  comblike  obje<'t  above  it  the  relic  of  a 


tuftof  featheiN,  which  rises  in  most  of  these  figures  above  the  crown  or 
the  nostrils.  The  ve.ssel  shown  in  c,  figure  13,  which,  instead  of  the 
l)and  alx)ve  the  forehead  and  the  comblike,  erect  object,  shows  only  a 
notched  edge  of  the  forehead,  appears  to  re])resent  the  last  stage  of 
this  development. 

1 need  not  especially  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  face  masks  contain 
only  things  which  have  long  since  gone  out  of  u.se,  which  the  makers 
of  these  vessels  no  longer  had  before  their  eyes,  and  which  they  merely 
repeated  in  stereotyped  fashion.  Neither  the  ear  pegs,  nor  the  knob- 
like objects  resting  on  the  cheeks  (cheek  p<*gs(),  nor  the  knob,  which  is 
difficult  to  explain,  placed  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  nor  the  deep 
cuts  which  outline  the  upper  lip  in/j  figure  13.  are  u.sed  to-day  among 
the  Laeandons.  Like  the  Laeandons  themselves,  these  ve.s.seLs,  fossil- 
ized, as  it  wore,  represent  the  remains  of  a long-vanished  epoch  of 
civilization. 

The  territories  of  the  Chois  and  the  Laaindons  would  to-day  adjoin, 
on  the  south,  the  lands  of  the  (iu'ekchi  and  their  kin,  the  Rokonchi. 

a lu  a,  fig,  13,  tliu  wbule  oI  the  {uirt  referred  to  U broken  off. 
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These  Hre  the  eultivated  regions  of  tiie  Vei-a  Paz.  open  to  Christian 
civilization  and  populated  to  this  day  to  some  extent.  Here  we  find  in 
the  we.st,  in  the  valley  of  the  Chixoy,  the  ruins  of  Salinas  dc  los  Nuevo 
Cerros  and  those  of  Chama.  Doctor  Sapper  is  inclinwl  to  ascribe  l>oth 
these  to  the  Chois,  without  of  course  expressing  more  than  a supposi- 
tion on  this  question. 

From  the  former  place,  where,  according  to  Doctor  Sapper’s  state- 
ment. a pretty  sculpture,  with  some  hieroglyphs,  was  found  in  a mound 
having  well-preserved  burial  chamV)ors,  the  Sapper  collection  contains 
two  grinding  slabs,  two  stone  rings,  a {x)ttcry  vessel,  and  three  pottery 
plates.  The  grinding  .slabs  are  of  natural  gneiss  or  mica  schist  of  slight 
thickne.ss  (maximum,  3 cm.).  The  larger  of  the  two  has  a rubbing  sur- 
face of  ,52  by  35  cm.  Of  the  two  stone  rings,  the  inner  diameter  of  the 


larger  is  from  4 to  5 cm.,  and  the  ring  is  5i  cm.  broad  and  6 cm.  thick; 
the  other  has  an  inner  diameter  of  2i  to3Jcm. ; the  breadth  of  the 
ring  is  3 cm.,  and  the  thickness  somewhat  over  3 cm.  The  lai'ger  one 
is  smooth  on  the  upjier  and  lower  surfaces  and  rough  on  the  circumfer- 
ence. Both  were  j)erhaps  used  in  a game  resembling  the  chunky  game 
of  the  Indians  of  the  southern  United  Statt's.  The  pottery  vessel 
(rt,  figure  15)  has  a height  of  15  cm.,  and  the  diameter  at  the.  mouth  is  13 
cm.  It  was  well  baked  and  carefull}’  smoothed,  and  then  received  a 
red  coating,  upon  which  was  traced  a network  of  black  lines;  but  the 
coating  is  rubbed  off  in  many  places.  The  plates  (A,  figure  15)  have  a 
diameter  of  ;12  to  25  cm.  and  a height  of  about  6 <’in.  They  are  also  of 
well-baked  clay,  rough  on  the  outside  and  furnished  with  a light-red 
coating  on  the  inside. 
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Karthor  up  in  the  vaiit-v  of  the  (.'liixoy,  wIumt  the  Siillm  empties  on 
the  rioltt,  lie  the  ruins  of  Clmnui.  where  tlie  exeavations  of  Mr  Die- 
s^eldortf  have  yielded  such  tine  results.  .Veeordiiio  to  the  information 
whieh  he  has  given  ahout  them  in  the  Zeitss'lirift  fur  Kthnologie, 
there  were  on  the  left,  as  well  as  on  the  right,  hank  of  the  .Silha 
several  plazas  (courts  or  scpiares  inclosed  hy  walls).  als)ve  which 
rise  artificial  mounds  of  the  familiar  truncated  pyramidal  form.  In 
the  pyramid  on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza,  distinguished  hy  him  as 
the  '■  lower”  one.  which,  if  I understand  rightly,  is  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Silha.  he  found,  among  a layer  of  [Kitshenls  nearly  two  feet  in 
thickne.ss.  a dark  resinous  ma.ss  in  which  were  emhedded  different 
specimens  of  stone,  small  jx)lyhedric  slabs  of  iron  pyrites,  and  disks 
of  a sort  of  slate.  The  small  disks  of  iron  pyrites,  which  l)ie.seldorff 
would  jirefer  to  explain  as  mirrors,  [u-ohahly  .serv<-d  as  mo.saiu  incrus- 
tations of  utensils  or  ornaments  (ear  p«‘gs  or  similar  articles).  The 
stone  disks  which  Die.seldortf  desigjiated  as  .sacrificial  plates  are  pro- 
videtl  with  holes  and  connecting  grooves  which  doubtless  repre.sent 
guides  for  cords."  The_v  are,  perha|),s.  ornamental  disks  like  the  large 
di.sks  which  we  Hud  in  Mexican  ))icture  writings  on  the  fillets  worn  on 
the  forehejid  by  different  deitie.s,  es]H'cially  by  the  sun  god  (see  below, 
h,  figure  28),  and  in  a similar  manner  on  different  stone  heads  of  Copan.* 
He  found  under  this  resinous  layer  a grave  formed  of  stones,  in 
which,  near  the  dead,  who  were  buried  in  a sitting  jtosture,  were  found 
a jaguar's  skull,  a ring  made  of  a mussel  shell,  and  five  (tottery  ves- 
■sels — one  (tainted  jug,  two  cup-like  (tainted  vessels,  an  un(tninted  (x>t, 
aud  a three-footed  tiowl.'^ 

Mr  Dieseldortf  found  similar  conditions  in  the  northwest  mound  of 
the  u()per  (tlaza,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Salba.  He  could  not  (>er- 
■sonally  complete  the  excjivations,  but  others  excavated  after  him.  and 
various  (tainted  vessels  were  found  near  the  dead.  A very  inter- 
e.sting  drawing  of  one  of  them  Mi'  Dieseldortf  .sent  to  the  Berlin 
Anthro(tological  Society.''  Lastly,  Mr  Die.seldortf  found,  in  a (n  ramid 
which  forms  the  .southern  end  of  a (tlaza  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Salba.  under  a layer  of  stone,  a quantity  of  vessels  of  various 
sha(tes  emlMidded  in  a viscous  clay,  but  all  t>f  them  were  shattered  by 
the  fall  of  the  stone  laym-.'  Mingled  with  the  ves.sels  were  found  the 
remains  of  various  human  skeletons,  whos<>  recumlH'iit  (Histure,  with 
the  head  toward  the  south,  was  .still  clearly  recognizable.  \’arious 
stone  sjtecimens  and  a small  (tolyhedral  slab  of  iron  (tyrites  were  found 

the  photograpliK  In  Zt'Uflchrlft  fiir  Klbnologic,  v.  p.  S7T. 
fr  Mandalay,  Bioloda  rentrali  Ann‘ricaim,  Arrha-oUvjr,  pt.  1.  pi.  ii. 

<*Of  thcM’  the  painted  jug  ia  reprcMliieed  in  ZeitMehrift  ftir  Kthnologle,  v.  ‘i'>,  p.  37S.  hih!  mie  of 
the  painu^  jugt«,  aame  volume,  pi.  .xvi,  tig-  1- 
rfZeilwhrift  fiir  Elhn»)l«»gle.  v.  2f».  pi.  viii. 

^Thn*e  t»f  them*  are  repiYjduced  In  the  Zeitwhrift  liir  Kthuoli>Kie.  a vew  1 with  the  god  in  the  anail 
ahell,  V.  aft,  IKftt.  pi.  XVI,  figi».  3.  4.  and  two  others  with  the  figure  of  the  bat  g««l,  in  the  Huiiie  volume, 
p.  374,  and  v.  £6,  1M»4,  pi.  Xtll. 
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among  them;  but  the  resinous  mass  over  the  burial  chamliers  in  the 
other  two  cases  was  entirely  lacking  here. 

These  discoveries  are  especially  interesting  because  the  painted  ves- 
sels belong  among  those  which,  partly  by  reason  of  the  characU*r  of 
the  figures,  but  especially  by  reason  of  the  hieroglyphs  which  are  found 
on  different  ones,  are  proved  to  be  akin  to  the  Maya  manuscripts  and 
sculptures  of  the  great  ruin  cities  of  Central  America  and  Yucatan. 
Such  vessels  have  also  l>een  found  in  other  parts  of  Guatemala,  and 
this  fact  rather  contradicts  the  .statements  of  the  authors,  who,  while 
they  laj’  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  I’eten 
had  “signs  and  letters  with  which  they  wrote  their  histories  and  noted 
their  ceremonies,  and  the  order  of  sacrifices  to  their  idols,  and  their 
calendar’’,  nevertheless  mention  nothing  of  the  kind  concerning  the 
races  of  Guatemala.  The  isolated  statement  of  Zorita  that  he  wa.s 
convinced  from  the  paintings  of  the  natives  of  Utatlan  that  their 
ancient  histor}'  dated  back  eight  hundred  years  rather  indicates  picture 
writings  of  the  nature  of  the  historical  codices  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  locality  of  Ghama  is  quite  near  the  region  in  which  occur  ruins 
of  Maya  character  or  sculptures  with  hieroglyphs.  At  least  four 
of  the  vessels  which  Mr  Dieseldorff  described  in  print  bear  a fairly 
uniform  character,  although  they  were  found  in  three  different  places, 
and  if  they  were  not  manufactured  in  this  locality  they  must  certainly 
have  all  originated  in  the  same  region.  The  hieroglyphs  conform  in 
general  to  those  of  the  reliefs  and  manuscripts,  though  it  is  not  jx>ssi- 
ble  to  connect  them  with  particular  manus<'ripts  or  reliefs.  But  sev- 
eral of  the  pictorial  representations,  however,  seem  to  refer  to  certain 
conditions  peculiar  to  Guatemala."  Whether  these  ve.ssels  were  made 
in  ChamS  it.self,  or  whethei-  they  were  brought  there  in  trade,  can  only 
be  decided  when  not  mere  single  fragments,  but  the  entire  contents 
of  the  graves  and  the  earth  surrounding  them  are  made  known  or 
become  accessible  for  study,  as  ha.s  lieen  done  by  Mr  .Streb»d.  That 
the  place  of  manufacture  can  not  be  very  distant,  howev’er,  must,  it 
seems,  be  accepted  as  certain. 

The  eastern  provinces  have  especial  importance  in  the  Qu'ekchi 
region.  In  Cahabon,  as  8toll  learned  from  Profes-sor  Kockstroh,*  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Chois  were  .settled,  and  three  barrios  of  this  village 
at  that  time  still  claimed  the  region  on  the  upper  Sarstun  and  to  the 
north  of  this  river  as  having  belonged  to  their  ancestors.  Doctor 
Sapper  has  been  unable  to  tind  traces  of  the  Choi  language  in  Cahabon. 
Still,  the  dialect  of  the  people  of  Lanquin  and  Cahabon  differs  from 
that  of  the  Qu’ekchi  of  Coban.  They  likewise  differ  in  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  building  of  their  hou.ses  and  in  their  burial  customs.'' 

Doctor  .Sapper  has  investigated  a few  of  the  caves  in  this  eastern 

ZcltJH’hrifl  fOr  v.  26.  p.  ."ST?,  tuitl  (nliowinK;  iwr»,  v.  27,  p.  27. 

hStolI,  (ruatemalA,  p.  359. 

«*Pet€rnmnn’8  Gt’Ofirraphiwtht*  MittheiluiiKon,  pp.  7.  8. 
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region,  which  he  considers  quite  ancient  settlements.  In  Campur  he 
excavated  a small  cave  which  is  about  10  meters  deep  and  whose  floor 
slopes  inward.  Four  meters  from  the  entrance  a wall,  built  of  stone 
without  mortar,  runs  obliquely  through  the  cavern.  Doctor  Sapper 
found  behind  this  wall  some  large  stones,  without  recognizable  signifi- 
cance or  connection,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  hearthstones  or 


g h 

Pio.  16.  Pott«rT  vesselft  in  the  form  of  animal  heads.  Guatemala. 


seats.  There  were,  further,  remains  of  pots,  most  of  them  without 
decoration.  One  fragment  had  a hole  drilled  under  the  rim,  doubtless 
for  a cord  by  which  the  vessel  was  carried.  A fragment  of  the  rim  of 
a thick  vessel  showed  linear  decorations  scratched  on  it.  Hut  near  by 
were  also  found  two  feet,  belonging  to  ves.sels,  in  the  form  of  animal 
heads  of  the  types  copied  in  a and  h,  figure  l(i,  apparently  of  the  .same 
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material  a.s  the  other  vessels.  There  was,  further,  a pottery  stamp  witli 
a simple  {reometrie  or  meander  pattern;  also  elay  halls,  which  Doctor 
Sappier  calls  blowgun  balls,  Imt  which,  it  is  more  likely,  came  out  of 
the  hollow  handles  of  incense  spioons,  and  may  lie  desipfiiated  as  rattle 
stones.  There  were  found  two  frap'ineuLs  of  stone  hatchets,  one  of 
flint,  the  other  of  a hornhlendic  (piartz  iwk;  a whetstone,  a flint  arrow- 
head, various  small  obsidian  knive„s,  a piece  of  nwk  crystal,  countle.ss 
fresh-water  shells  of  the  Melania  family,  a land  snail,  fmgnients  of 
skeletons  of  birds  and  small  mammals,  amonpf  which  the  piaca  and  other 
small  rodents  were  recognized.  There  were  also  teeth  of  the  jabali, 
tepx'scuiute,  and  other  tusked  animals,  a jaguar’s  t(K)th,and  noticeably, 
al.so,  a piece  of  cnib's  claw,  and  a piiece  of  a sea  urchin's  shell  with 
pxires.  It  was  without  doubt  the  wretched  alaxle  of  a pieople  who  lived 
by  the  chase.  Ilut  1 believe  that  there  is  no  spiecial  reason  to  consider 
it  ver}'  much  older  than  the  other  .settlements  which  have  liecome 
known  in  that  region. 

A second  cave  in  this  region,  which  was  .searched  by  Doctor  Sajipier, 
is  that  of  Ceamay.  F ragments  of  a large  thin-walled  ve.s.sel  were  found 
there,  the  e.xterior  of  which  was  decoiiibal  with  a sort  of  mat-bmid 
pattern  scratched  in  tine  lines. 

The  finds  of  C'hiatzam  seem  al.so  to  have  a pieculiar  character.  Beside.s 
a beautiful  lance  jxiint  of  Hint  and  a tine  obsidian  knife,  ^5  cm.  in  length 
and  3 cm.  in  breadth,  the  Sapiper  collection  contains  fnigments  of  stone 
jugs,  which  seem  to  have  had  two  small  handles  on  the  circumference, 
with  a boss  between  them,  and  which  are  decorated  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  with  a double  row  of  stiiall  grooved  circles.  Further,  there  are 
worthy  of  notice  thick  coarse  fragments,  with  dcepily  scratched  .ser- 
pientine  lines  which  form  definite  figures,  and  also  thick  paitsherds  dee- 
oratcil  in  very  deep)  lines  with  .symbols  and  hieroglyphs,  almo.st  like 
certain  ve.ssels  from  Tabasco  which  were  pilaced  in  the  Trocadero 
Museum  by  M.  tdiarnay.  A pBittery  head  from  C'hiatzam  will  be  dis- 
cus.sed  below. 

From  the  central  piarts  of  the  Qu'ekchi  territory,  the  district  of 
C’oimn,  Zamac,  !san  Pedro  ('archa,  and  San  Juan  Chamelco,  the  Royal 
Museum  pjos.se.s.ses,  piartly  in  the  Sarg  and  piartly  in  tht>  Sappier  collec- 
tion, a large  numlH'r  of  pottery  objects  and  fnigments.  mostly  small, 
as  well  as  .some  stone  objects. 

In  his  contributions  to  the  ethiiognipiliy  of  the  Kepiublic  of  Guate- 
mala" E)octor  Sapjpier  calls  attention  to  the  ditlerence  in  the  form  of 
the  millstones  for  grinding  maize  used  in  the  different  parts  of  Guate- 
mala. While  in  the  highlands  thc‘y  use  clumsy  mill.stones  and  heavy 
cylindric  hand  rollers  projecting  on  each  .side  lieyond  the  edge  of  the 
millstone  and  held  at  the  ends  (manufactured  about  Santa  Catalina,  not 
far  from  Quetzaltcnango).  there  were  used  in  Peten.  in  Veni  Paz,  and 

« PeU^rmann’M  Ovt»KruphiM‘ht*  MiUheihiUKt'n,  |>.  12. 
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in  southeast  Guatemala  lighter  ^iiillstoiies  with  sinuoth  hand  rollers 
shorter  than  the  breadth  of  the  millstone  and  held  in  the  middle  (man- 
ufacturing center  at  Jilotopeque).  The  first  form  of  hand  rollers  with 
a circular  section  (in  many  cases  becoming  nearly  square  or  very 
much  flattened  on  one  si<le)  is  also  the  customary  form  in  the  plateau 
of  M exico.  It  is  represented  in  the  Guatemalan  collection  of  the  Royal 
Museum  by  a fragment  of  a hand  roller  from  the  ruins  of  Q'umarcaah- 
ITtatlan.  the  ancient  Quiche  capital.  A hand  roller  which  Dcador 
Sapper  has  sent  from  the,  ruins  of  liolonchac  in  tlhiujiius — that  is.  from 
the  Tzental  territory — shows  the  smooth,  shorter  form.  It  is  25  t'ln. 
long  by  9 cm.  broad  and  li  cm.  in  its  greatest  thickness  (see  c,  figure 
15).  A similar  but  less  regular  form  is  shown  in  a hand  roller  of  the 
Sapper  collection  from  Panquip,  or  Las  Pacayas,  a region  which 
belongs  to  the  Pokonchi  territory.  Hut.  iK'sides  the.se,  there  occurs  in 
the  ancient  settlements  of  Vera  Paz  a remarkable  form  of  long  hand 
cru.sher,  flattened  on  two  sides  almost  like  a board,  with  thick  knob- 
like ends  which  .serve  as  handles  and  must  have  extended  l>eyond  the 
sides  of  the  mill.stone  (see  the  fiagment  d,  figure  15).  Such  crushers 
are  in  the  Sapper  collection  from  Campur  and  from  the  neiglilwr- 
hood  of  Col>an.  In  one  remarkable  piece  in  the  Sarg  collection  from 
Cebaezoos  (e,  figure  15)  the.se  ends  are  even  developed  into  a sort  of 
handle.  1 must  remark,  however,  that  this  flat  lK)ardlike  form,  which 
differs  in  a very  conspicuous  way  from  the  cylindric  or  quadrangular 
forms  of  the  Mexican  plateau  and  the  highlands  of  Guatemala,  is  also 
found  in  a specimen  of  the  .Strebel  collection,  which  is  said  to  have 
come  from  the  neighborhood  of  Misantla  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Several  other  hand  rollers  of  the  Sap|)er  collection  which  come  from 
Pilon  do  .\zilcar,  hence  from  the  Misantla  region,  .show  the  origin  of 
this  form — namely,  that  the  flattened  side  is  cut  out,  as  it  were,  of 
the  original  cylindric  tool,  the  ends  remaining  thick  and  knobby. 

Among  the  coarser  jwttery,  1 will  next  mention  two  jiieces,  one  of 
which  came  from  San  Juan  Chamelco,  the  other  from  the  locality  of 
Santa  Cruz,  which  is  .soon  to  be  di.scus.sed  in  detail.  These  s|jecimens 
recall  in  a certain  way  the  slum  ves.sels.  as  they,  too,  sire  shaped  (see 
figure  15)  suitably  to  be  puslnsl  into  the  ground.  On  the  whole,  they 
resemble  the  neck  of  a jug.  the  mouth  of  whi<'h  has  been  closed  and 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  ves.sel.  Tlu'  Saig  collection  contains  an 
actual  small  shoe  ves.sel.  It  is  said  to  have  come  from  Coban.  Hut 
this  ve.ssel  is  .so  out  of  place  and  reminds  one  so  much  of  the  types 
peculiar  to  Central  America  (Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica,  and  ( Jiiriqui)  that 
I am  inclined  to  think  it  was  accidentally  brought  here,  but  I will 
await  further  discoveries  before  deciding. 

In  the  Saj)j)er  collection  there  are  fragments  of  ruder  vessels  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Coban,  with  thick,  wavy,  indenb-d  rims.  Some 
are  likewise  embossed  with  decorations  and  have  grooved  circles,  like 
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those  from  Ceamai’.  There  are  some  polished  ones,  with  dark,  thin 
walls,  ornamented  with  circles  and  bosses  of  rather  elegant  appearance, 
from  Petet,  near  tioban.  There  are  also  some  with  thick  walls  and  a 
yellowish-reJ  coating  bordered  with  broad  white  stripes,  from  San 
Juan  Chamelco.  There  are,  besides,  painted  fragments  with  different 
patterns  in  i>lack  and  red  on  a yellowish-red  ground. 

Three-footed  dishes,  so-called  cazuelas,  with  heads  of  animals  as 
feet,  appear  to  have  been  much  used,  together  with  simple  dishes,  flat- 
bottomed  or  slightly  rounded.  One  whole  di.sh  of  this  kind  is  in  the 
Sapper  collection  from  the  neighlxirhood  of  Coban,  and  there  are  also 
broken-off  feet  from  San  .luan  Chamelco  and  other  places.  A reddi.sh- 
yellow  or  dark-brown  coating  seems  to  have  l>een  preferred  for  the 
ve.ssels.  The  feet  of  vessels  in  the  form  of  animal  beads  partlj'  recall 
the  types  in  the  Streliel  collection  from  C/Crro  Montoso  and  those  from 
Cholula.  Among  the  shapes  reprc.sented  I mention  the  alligator, 
coati(?),  jaguar,  monkey,  and  human  face  (a  to  c.  figure  16,  which  are 
taken  from  the  Sarg  collection). 

I further  mention  larger  juglike  ve.ssels.  As  in  other  regions,  a face 
was  frequently  placed  on  the  necks  of  these.  The  Sapper  collection 
contains  a ruder  fragment  of  this  kind  from  Campur,  and  a thinner- 
walled  one  from  San  Juan  Chamelco,  which  I have  reproduced  in  f, 
figure  16.  The  circular  protul>erances  on  the  cheeks  are  noticeable 
here.  The  lips  were  added  .separately,  but  are  unfortunately  broken 
away.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a beard  may  have  been  indicated, 
similar  to  the  one  depicted  in  the  vessel  below  (</,  figure  23).  The 
whole  face  has  a coating  of  light-red  ocher. 

One  must  not  confuse  the  head-shaped  ends  of  incense-spoon  handles, 
which  arc  al.so  frequent,  with  the  feet  of  ves.sels  in  the  form  of  animal 
heads.  The  former  preferably  .show  a reptile  head  (/<,  figure  16.  from 
Siuni)'6  in  Do<dor  Sapper's  collection),  or  they  have  a human  head  with 
empty  eye  sockets  communicating  with  the  hollow  interior  of  the 
handle  (jr,  figure  16,  from  Petet.  near  Coban,  Sarg  collection).  Here, 
too,  aj)pears  a certain  analogy  with  the  region  of  the  Strcbel  col- 
lection. 1 remark  here  that  in  the  Yucatan  collection  of  the  Royal 
Museum  a similar  head,  with  hollow  eye  sockets,  is  used  to  decorate  the 
front  of  a cylindric  ve.ssel. 

Many  of  the  feet  of  vessels  and,  commonly,  the  hollow  handles  of 
incense  spoons,  contain  little  clay  balLs,  which  give  these  articles  the 
character  of  rattles.  .\  large  numbei'  of  such  little  clay  balls  were 
collected  1)3’  Doctor  Sapjx'r  in  the  cave  of  t'ampur. 

The  fragment  from  Cobun  (c,  figure  17)  evidently  also  belongs  to  an 
incense  ves.sel,  which  was  not  held  iti  the  hand,  but  was  meant  to  .stand. 
The  head,  whose  ornamental  finish  strongly  recalls  the  style  of  the 
Copan  sculptures,  is  doubtle.ss  intended  for  an  animal  head.  But  what 
kind  of  an  animal  it  is  meant  to  repre.sent  unfortuuateh’  can  not  be 
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deteriiiinod  from  the  fmgment,  iis  the  front  of  lx)th  jaw«  is  broken  oil. 
l^hind  the  angle.s  of  the  jaw  a human  ear,  witl>  a s(|uare  ear  plate,  is 
indicated,  which  often  occurs  in  animal  figures,  especially  in  such  as 
figure  in  mythology.  In  the  small  (collection  of  anti(}uities  which  Mr 


a 


e 

Flo.  17.  Pottery  fragmentji  from  GiintemalA. 


Dieseldorff  brought  over  some  years  ago  and  which  at  present  is  kept 
at  his  house  in  Hamburg  is  found  the  handle  of  an  incense  spoon,  with 
an  animal  head  at  the  end,  which  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  our  c, 
figure  17,  and  which  is  complete.  I have  taken  pains  to  make  a draw- 
ing of  this  object  from  a few  small  photographs  which  I possess  of 
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this  collection  tliroujfh  the  kindness  of  Mr  Dieseldortf,  and  have 
i-epi'odiiced  it  in  n.  The  nose  is  renmrkahly  loiijr,  and  one  is  almost 
teinj)ted  to  think  of  the  Tzimin-t’hac,  the  horse  of  Cortes,  which 
remained  in  Peten  and  was  worshij)ped  as  a {rod.  But  I iM'licvc  another 
coinimrison  lies  nearer.  In  h I reproduce  in  outline  a lar{re  piwe  of 
.sculpture  from  Santa  Lucia  (k>zumalhua]>a,  which  is  found  in  our 
Koval  Museum  and  which  1 helievc'  corresjamds  to  the  head  in  a,  and 
prolmhiy  also  to  the  one  in  c.  This  stone  head  is  esj>ecially  interesting, 
hecausi'  it  is  represented  with  weeping  eyes  or.  perhaps  more  correctly, 
with  eyes  fallen  out  of  the  .sfH’kets. 

In  the  -Mexican  calendar  writings,  who.se  models  douhtle.ss  came 
from  the  .south,  IIk'  empty  eye  .sockets  are  the  sjx'cial  sign  of  a certain 
mythologic  jwr.sonage  to  whom  the  interpreters  give  the  name  Xolotl. 
This  is  a person  who  has  no  place  in  the  worshij)of  the  plateau  tril)es 
and  is  evidently  a stnmger  to  them.  Something  mysterious  and  unnat- 
unil  ])ertained  to  him.  By  the  interpreters  he  was  called  the  “g(Hl  of 
monslrositi('s”,  and  “mon.strosity  " is  ju'ohahly  the  mostsuitahle  tnins- 
lation  of  his  name.  'I'he  empty  eye  .s(X'kets  are  explained  hy  the  Mexican 
legend  which  says  that,  wlien  in  Teotihuacan  the  gials  had  decided  to 
sacrifice  themselves  iti  order  to  give  strength  and  life  to  the  newly 
created  sun,  Xolotl  withdrew  from  this  .saeritice  and  wept  .so  that  his 
eyes  started  from  their  sockets.  This  explanation  was  invented  only 
to  make  the  unintelligible  characteristic  of  a strange  personality  coin- 
jirehensible  to  themselves  and  others.  In  an  earlier  work  I have  sought 
to  make  it  clear  that,  sim-e  in  Zajx>tec  the  hairless  native  dog  is  caller! 
peco-xolo,  by  Xolotl  was  originally  meant  the  lightning  bea,st  of  the 
Maya  tribes,  tin*  dog.  A dog,  or,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  a coyote, 
is,  in  fact,  in  certain  picture  writings,  the  direct  equivalent  of  Xolotl. 
But  I was  later  convinced  that  in  the  alKive-mentioned  ZajX)tec  expres- 
sion .xblo  is  only  the  attribute,  and  in  this  case  designates  a special, 
really  unnatural,  kind  of  dog.  Thusthe  dog  or  coyote  has  t>ecome  the 
representative  of  Xolotl  in  a roundabout  way,  by  a secondary  train 
of  thought  - perhaps,  indeed,  through  the  false  interpretation  of  an 
unknown,  uncomprehetKled  animal  form. 

1 am  in<’lined  to  see  the  true  Xolotl  in  an  animal  which  the  Zapotecs 
likewise  designate  by  xolo,  in  full,  as  jx'-che-xolo,'' suggesting  the  sense 
of  “sinister  lieing",  also  known  to  tin'  Mexicans  under  this  name, 
their  tlaca-xolotl.''  This  is  the  ta))ir.  whose  mythologic  role  is  estah- 

.1  ■•p»\-hoxol«)”.  •ilanta  animal  sllvt'jttn*”.  Juan  <it*  <V»rdolMi,  Vticabulario  Za|a>lcco. 

^'Sahagiiii  ami  Ht'mandez  ^learrilH*  under  the  name  i»(  tlaea-xolotl  an  animal  which  Ik  .said  to  live 
in  the  pntvlnci'aof  Atzacenn,  Tepotzoizoiitlan.  and  Tlaiiqullat>an,  “not  far  from  Hondunu*  It  is  na 

large  an  an  ox,  hu.K  a long  snout,  larg^  teeth,  hoofs  like  an  ox.  a thick  hide,  and  re<ldiKh  hair,  ft  Uvea 
ti(»nn  wild  cfN’tM.  frtiiLv  an<l  leaven  of  trees,  lays  waste  the  maizt'  fields,  and  is  caught  in  pits  and 
eaten.  The  name  tlaea-xt>loil  is  monniver  nothing  more  titan  a translation  of  the  Xai»otec  ptVhc- 
xtMo.  for  in  Zapotw  ptVhe  is  probably  a secondar>  ft»rm  of  iwni,  human  being”,  “rational  living 
lH*ing”  (Mexican  tlaeatl)  as  maehe  is  a see«»ndary  form  of  mani.  “animal The  description  of  Her- 
nandez contains  »»me  eonKpiemm.s  error*.  He  tmnxlates  “pert*  de  la  forma  do  una  persona”,  which 
in  Sahagun  ndernonlyto  the  preceding  “ Ion  dientes  y muelaa  muy  grander”,  that  is,  **ver>'  large 
tni*i»iors  and  molar  teeth,  but  of  the  same  Khape  ns  those  of  men”  by  ■ humans  ptene  facie”. 
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lishral.  yet  very  little  is  known  of  its  peeuliar  imtiire.  and  whase  well- 
drawn  Kf^ure  we  see  in  one  of  the  interesting,'  relief  tiles  of  Chiapas. 
If  the  tapir  he  really  Xolotl,  the  empty  sockets  must  he  eharaeteristie 
of  the  tapir,  and  we  ouf'ht  to  reeog’nize  the  tapir  in  h,  however 
iniprol)ahle  *his  identitieatioti  may  he  to  the  eye  trained  to  observe 
natural  phenomena. 

A (luantity  of  other  fraj'inents  show  the  same  style  and  the  same 
conception  as '/ and  c.  esja-cially  those  with  conventionalized  and  orna- 
mentally doveloi)ed  .serjrcnt  heads,  many  of  which  seem  to  Ik-  found  in 
this  reffion.  I have  copied  in  a,  tifriire  18,  a fiHfruient  from  San  .Juan 
Chamelco  and  in  h another  from  Santa  Cruz.  The  human  lef(,  which 
is  sc>en  in  the  latter  fraj'uient  under  the  edj'c  of  the  upper  jaw.  prob- 
ably lHdoti},'s  to  a complete  human  tiffure  which  issued  from  the  jaws 
of  the  serpent  a very  common  representation  which  we  see  in  the 
cedar-wood  tablets  of  Tikal  atid  numerous  other  .sculptures.  These  are 
usually  clay  tablets  with  quite  hijr!)  and  boldly  executed  reliefs.  Some 
have  a pej^like  attachment  on  the  n'ver.se  side.  I’erhaps  they  iKdonfr 
to  the  kind  of  tablets  which  I have  represented  in  /,  h,  and  /,  fifrure  ‘20, 
luid  which  i interpret  a.s  celestial  shields.  On  the  last  Jiape  of  the 
Drestlen  manuscript  and  in  the  I’erez  codex  the  celestial  shields  ter- 
minate in  half  liffures,  especially  heads  of  crocodile.s.  It  seems  more 
|)rol)tible  to  me  that  thi>y  are  fraf'Uients  of  complicated  tiifure  struc- 
tures resemhlinjf  tho.se  of  the  Copan  stehe. 

The  material  of  these  <|uite  numerous  frairment.s  and  also  of  the 
fragment  in  c,  tigure  IT,  is  a hard-baked  clay  of  brick-red  appearance. 
The  fragtnents  convey  a strong  impression  of  having  all  come  from 
the  .same  place  of  manufacture. 

The  majority  of  the  heads  and  tigure  fragments  of  this  region  are 
made  of  this  same  red  clay.  I reproduce  next,  in  tigure  18,  the  cast 
of  an  ancient  pottery  shape,  which  Doctor  Sapper  obtained  in  the 
region  of  Coban  without  being  able  to  fix  the  exact  j)lace  of  discovery. 
It  is  probably  a female  tigure  with  parted  hair  falling  down  at  the 
sides  of  the  head,  a lock  of  which,  drawn  forward  from  behind,  hangs 
far  down  over  the  shoulder.  This  long  tapering  lock  of  flowing  hair 
in  front  is  likewise  a distinguishing  characteristic  of  women  in  the 
Dresden  manuscript,  and  we  see  it,  moreover,  in  the  vase  painting  from 
Kio  Hondo,  which  is  reproduced  ladow  in  c.  tigure  ‘2ti.  The  form  c. 
tigure  18.  wears  large  square  ornamental  tablets  in  the  ears.  \ cloth 
is  wound  about  the  body  immediately  below  the  Itreasts.  and  around 
the  neck  she  wears  a cord  on  which  is  strung  a large  (luadrangular 
prismatic  stone  bead  with  a round  bead  at  each  end.  \ head  (h,  tigure 
19)  which  comes  from  San  .luan  t^hamelcoevidently  belonged  to  a sim- 
ilar figure.  Here,  too,  the  hair  is  parted,  but  bound  above  the  forehead 
hy  a tupuy,  “hea<lband".  TVo  other  modes  of  dressing  the  hair. 
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douhtlcHs  also  Ixilongiiig  to  female  figures,  are  given  in  d and  e,  figure 
18,  one  a back,  the  other  a front,  view.  The  latter  strong!}’  reminds 
us  of  the  festive  headdress  of  an  Indian  woman  whoso  picture  Stoll 
gives  in  his  contributions  to  the  ethnology  of  the  Indian  races  of 
Guatemala."  The.se  two  fragments  came  from  San  Juan  Chamelco. 
Both  the  cloth  wound  around  the  body  and  the  neck  decoration  are  also 
very  distinctly  .seen  in  the  fragment  shown  in  h,  figure  19,  which  like- 
wise came  from  San  Juan  Chamelco.  Here  again  on  the  net^k  cord 
are  strung  two  quadrangular  prismatic  beads  on  each  side  of  a small 
mask,  which  must  have  been  heavy,  for  it  was  held  by  a .sepanite  band 
or  .strap  pa.ssing  over  the  shoulder.  A small  pottery  pipe  of  the  Sarg 
collection,  which  comes  from  Coban  (y,  figure  18)  shows  a woman  with 
a cloth  around  the  body,  <arrying  a large  water  jug  on  her  shoulder, 
who  has  the  same  way  of  dressing  the  hair  as  c,  figure  18,  also  large 
square  ear  plates. 

The  forms  a and  e,  figure  19,  are  male  heads.  The  latter,  which  comes 
from  San  Juan  Chamelco,  is  characterized  by  a large  nose  bar.  The 
former,  which  comes  from  Sesis,  is  distinguished  by  a clearly  defined 
and  strongly  modeled  mustache  and  a foldlike  elevation  on  the  fore- 
head alx)ve  the  root  of  the  nose.  1 saw  a mustache  marked  in  a 
similar  way  on  a head  in  the  Die.scldorff  collection.  A mustache  and 
beard  are  likewi.se  <dearly  present  in  a relief  (c,  figure  19),  from  Petet, 
near  Coban,  now  in  the  Sarg  collection.  In  the  remarkable  vessel 
from  Chama  which  Mr  DieseldorfI  described  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Ethnologic'' all  the  persons  of  the  group  at  the  left  of  the  picture 
arc  distinguished  by  a more  or  Ic.ss  prominent  growth  of  hair  on  the 
upper  lip  and  chin.  I believe  that  we  have  here,  if  not  an  anthro- 
pologic distinction,  certainly  an  ethnologic  one,  and,  at  the  .same  time, 
proof  that  the  heads  and  reliefs  which  I have  copied  here,  were  made 
in  the  same  region  as  the  painted  pots  of  Chama  or,  at  lea.st,  in  .some 
adjacent  region,  which  increa.ses  the  probability  that  none  of  these 
articles  were  importations,  but  were  made  on  the  spot. 

The  two  reliefs  « and  yfolong  to  the  Sarg  collection.  The  former 
was  found  in  Petet,  the  latter  in  Chicojoito,  near  Coban."  Unfortu- 
nately, both  arc  fragments  and  must  each  l)e  assigned  to  a .separate 
group  of  figures.  They  are  male  figures.  That  at  e distinctly  shows 
a mustache  and  beard;  f shows  them  less  clearly.  The  manner  of 
dre.ssing  the  hair  seems  to  be  the  same  in  both.  It  is  long  and  hanging 
down  behind,  and  is  cut  off  over  the  forehead,  just  as  the  Dominican 
monks  de.scribed  it  as  l)eing  worn  among  the  Qu’ekchis  and  the  Chois. 
It  was,  as  we  know,  a very  difficult  task  for  the  monks  to  p>ersuade  their 

olntenmtintmlo;'  Arrhiv  liir  KthiioKrHphiv  «up|«Ieim*nl  !o  v.  1.  pi.  ii,  Hk-  I*'». 

V.  2f>.  pi.  vif. 

am  fttmlllar  with  "Imilar  qiiatlmnsrular  pottery  reliefi*  Ijortleretl  by  broH«l  Kiript'n  from  Teotitlan 
•lei  Camino  In  the  Slate  of  Oaxaca.  They  all  appear  to  be  part^tof  fujutire  aoat-like  fomulatioiii*  of 
potter)’  tlgurea. 

7238— No.  28—05 7 
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heathen  pupils  to  have  their  hair  cut  in  a ('hristian  and  civilized  rnun- 
ner.  In  the  tifrures  on  the  reliefs  we  are considerin}?  the  liair  si'eiiis  to 
have  I>een  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  liead,  like  a tonsure,  and 
from  the  back  of  the  crown  decorations  of  featliers  ((pietzal  feathers) 
hanjt  far  down  the  ba<'k.  For  ornament  botii  ti<rures  wear  s(juare  ear 
plan's  and  necklaces  of  hiroe  round  ImwIs.  They  are  clothed  with  the 
breeelicloth  (Mexican  maxtiatl,  Maya  ex),  the  knot  of  which  is  larfre, 
and  plainly  seen  in  e.  while  in./’ it  is  covered  bv  a skull  which  this 
lij'iire  wears  on  a cord  hanoinjj  over  the  back.  The  action  is  difficult 
to  explain,  since  the  o))]X)site  tigure  is  wantiiif'.  An  o(rerin}.f  or  a 
presentation  appears  to  l>e  expressed.  I can  .say  nothin}^  further  in 
explanation. 

The  head  in  tj  was  obtained  by  Doctor  Sapj)er  in  Uhiatzam.  It  was 
made  of  the  same  brick-red  clay  as  all  of  the  above-<lescribed  heads 
and  frajfments,  and  is  the  first  which  we  can  identifv  with  a known 
mytholojric  character.  'I'lie  hair  .standiiifr  en'ct  in  tlaminff  toiijriies, 
and  especially  the  eye  with  the  four  I'adiations  on  the  forehead,  lead 
us  to  recognize  in  it  Kinich  Ahau,  the  sun  god.  The  piece  is  unfor- 
tunately incomplete,  the  lower  half  of  the  face  laung  absent.  Hut 
the  Dieseldortr  colleetion  contains  two  heads  which  repre.sent  the  sun 
go<l  and  have  a very  peculiar  chamctoristic  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
face.  Mr  Dieseldortf  permitted  me  to  make  a sket<-h  of  these.  They 
are  a and  //,  figure  20.  liotb  come  from  the  neighborhood  of  San  Juan 
Chauielco.  The\’  can  b(‘  rei’ognized  as  representations'of  the  sun  god  bj- 
the  large,  peculiarly  formed  ••ye,  whilst  h is  distinguished  also  by  the 
hair,  and  n by  the  cro.ss  over  the  forehead,  whicdi  is  a variant  of  the  Kin 
sign.  Both  show,  as  the  most  striking  peculiarity,  teeth  tiled  to  a 
jx)int  in  a certain  manner.  This  is  jurcisely  the  jH’cidiarity  which 
(K'curs  with  great  regularity  in  the  Cojtan  .sculptures  of  tlu^  sun  god. 
A glance  at  cand  d will  .suffice  to  contirm  this.  The  form  c is  taken 
front  Stela  H,  d from  Stela  A (Maudslay’s  notatioti).  Both  are  clearly 
designated  as  tepre.sentatiotis  of  the  suti  god  by  the  Kin  sign  oti  the 
forelu'ad.  But  we  also  .see  this  .sattte  jwculiarify  in  the  heads  of  the  suti 
g<Kl  which  statid  atnong  the  initial  numericiil  hieroglyphs  of  the  .stehe 
in  the  sixth  place,  directly  before  the  name  of  the  katiin  (10  Ahau). 
which  thus  denote  the  utiits.  that  is,  the  sitigle  dtiys  (see  e and./’,  which 
am  taken  frotti  Stehe  .\  and  J).  'I'lie  beardlike  linos  iiulicaled  below 
the  head  of  the  sun  god  are  without  doubt  the  ii  mex  kin.  “the  beard 
of  the  sun”,  “the  sunbeams".  Wherever  in  this  [ilace,  instead  of  the 
head  of  the  sun  gotl,  the  sim)ile  Kin  sign  stands,  ason  Stela  ^1  of  Copan 
and  on  the  altar  slab  of  the  first  cross  temple  number  in  Palenque.  this 
sun  beard  is  regularly  indicated  (.see  <j  and  h). 

I should  further  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  repre.senta- 
tions  of  the  sun  god  found  in  the  manuscripts  by  no  means  show  the 
teeth  tiled  to  a point  in  the  same  characteristic  way.  'rhereforc  the 
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fiu-t  that  thm  is  so  <listiiictly  lironp^lit  out  in  tlio  lipiicls  of  Siiii  Jimn 
Chameloo  isof  especial  wei>;ht.  It  proves  tiuitthe  uncient  iiihahitants 
of  Vera  I’az  were  under  the  immediate  iiiHueuee  of  the  civilized  nation 
which  had  erected  the  monumental  structures  of  Copan,  perhaps  were 
identical  with  them;  at  any  rate,  that  they  were  closely  akin  to  them. 
Further,  1 will  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  jieculiar  manner  of  tiliuf; 
the  teeth  is  .seen  on  the  is)ttery  pii)cs  of  the  Strehel  Uanchito  de 
las  Animas  collection,  the  so-called  “Totonac  prie.sts’’,  which  are 
sittinfj,  .shindiiiff,  or  iiirousinj;  liffun's,  dressed  in  a ])eculiar  capelike 
overgarment. 

In  this  connection  a few  other  small  autiijuities,  some  of  w'hich  are 
contained  in  the  Sapper  collection,  and  .some  in  the  Ihe.seldorff  collec- 
tion, from  this  region,  seem  to  me  to  he  of  importance'.  These  ai’c  red 
jx)ttery  tablets  wdth  a rectangular  border,  on  which,  In'tween  rai.sed 
intersecting  moldings,  is  a sm'ies  of  consecutive  syinhols  executed  in 
relief.  I copied  a fnigment  of  the  Sajjper  collection,  .seen  in  /.  and 
attempted,  in  i and  k.  to  repnaiuce  some  of  thi'  .symbols  contained'on 
these  fmgments  from  photog'raphs  of  the  Die.seldortf  colh'i'tion.  I 
lielieve  that  in  these  fragments  we  hav(*  celestial  shields  executed  in 
relief,  that  is,  they  corn'spond  to  the  tablets  (.s<|uare  or  rectiingularlj’ 
lient),  l)earing  the  .signs  Kin,  Akbal,  and  vai'iant-s  of  the  .same,  which 
occur  frequently  in  the  Maya  manuscripts,  and  which  Fbrstemaun  would 
like  to  interpret  as  .symbols  of  diHerent  stars  or  j)lanets.  Messisi  Sapper 
and  Die.seldorff  formerly  attjiched  special  importance  to  the  little 
rosettes  (f/,  figure  19),  which  occur  frequently  in  the  region  of  Chamelco. 
I consider  them  fragments  of  larger  ligures,  and  do  not  believe  that 
any  deeper  meaning  can  he  attached  to  the  numl)er  symbols  on  them, 
e.xcepting.  of  course,  the  four  parts  into  which  the  center  knot  divides. 
On  the  latter  there  are  traces  of  blue  color,  as  in  the  ear  plab's  of  h, 
figure  19.  The  ro.sette  itself  appears  to  have  been  painted  crim.son. 
The  ear  plates  might,  ja'i'liaps,  Im'  considered  to  repre.sent  tur<iuoi.se 
mo.saic,  and  the,  siunc  might  he  true  of  the  knots  of  the  ro.setb'.s. 

A few  pottery  figures  (pipes)  of  the  Sarg  collection,  said  to  have 
come  from  the  cave  of  Zabalam,  near  Coban,  are  of  a peculiar  character 
(a.  h,  and  c,  figure  HI).  The  material  is  a brick-red  clay,  which  is  .some- 
what more  .sandy  than  in  the  fragments  de.scril)ed  before,  jiainted  in 
certain  places  partly  light-hlue  and  jiartly  white.  'I'he  whole  construc- 
tion has  something  remarkably  modern  alnuit  it;  the  first,  u,  shows  a 
figure  clothed  with  a maxtlatl  and  a loin  cloth,  wearing  large  round 
ear  pegs  and  a cylindric  stone  bead  on  a cord  around  the  neck,  and 
adorned  with  great  winglike  feather  ornaments  projecting  from  the 
.sides  of  the  head.  The  tigure  is  repre.sented  in  a dancing  posture 
l)efore  a sort  of  tree,  whose  branches  arc  made  of  unripe  ears  of  maize 
still  in  the  husk.  Such  an  ear  of  maize  also  rises  high  over  the  head 
of  the  figure.  Both  at  the  right  and  left  are  seen  figures  of  animals 
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(s<]iurrol  and  ))ird)  nibl>lin^  the  ears  of  maize.  There  are  also  animal 
tijjures  erect  i>n  tlieir  haunches  at  the  feet  of  the  principal  tig’ure. 


c 

Flu.  21.  Fottury  lUfures  from  OuatemalH. 


Tht"  .second  piece.  A,  is  » sitting  tiirure.  siinilurly  costumi'd,  with  ii  liirpe 
heiuldrcss.  the  chief  feutureof  wliich  is  a liijrh  l)niided  structure,  |x*rimps 
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witli  Mr  Dioseldorff, 
tin  csiM'ciiilly  viiliiiililo 


an  iiiiitution  of  iiii  ciirof  mai/e.  The  tree  with  tlio  ears  of  iimi/o  and  tho 
animal  Hgnrr.s  is  larkiiifr.  The  third  pieco.  r.  one  ini};ht  actually  su])- 
poso  to  l»e  the  reproscniation  of  a Spaniard  if  this  idea  were  not  con- 
tindictcd  hy  till' car  ornaincnt.  the  hroad  head  anklets,  and,  esiiecially, 
the  iiiaxtlatl.  The  tiffure  may,  la'i-haps,  la-  thouijht  to  he  clothed  with 
an  ieheauipil,  or  (|'nilted  armor,  unless  we  have  before  us,  which  is  also 
very  prohahle,  a Christian  caci(|ue  in  Sjainish  costume.  I'nder  the  left 
hand  there  is  tin  object  which  looks  tilmost  lik(‘  a Spanish  shield,  hut 
is  jK*rlmps  a piece  of  cloth  with  a hroad  iHjrder.  It  is  this  last  tiffure 
which  sujfjfests  tin'  i<lca  that  in  all  three  pieces  we  have  fantastic 
iniajfes  of  recent  <lale.  On  the  othei'  hand,  1 find  in  the  phidoffraphs 
of  the  Dieseldortf  collection  an  ear  of  mai>!e,  which  seems  ns  if  it  were 
broken  from  a figure  similar  to  the  oiu'  in  </. 

The  fraf'uients  which  Doctor  Sapper  found  in  his  excavations  in 
Ciieva.  iK'ar  Santa  Cruz,  under- 
taken 
form 

l>art  of  his  collection.  This  ^ 
ancient  settlement,  the  plan  of 
which  is  here  {fiven,  lies  at 
present  near  the  houiularv  liin* 
between  the  districts  in  which 
the  Qu’ekchi  and  the  Pokonchi 
languaffcs  are  sjsiken.  l)<«'tor 
Sappi'r  jirefers  to  ascrilie  it 
to  the  latter  tribe,  because  the 
plan  of  the  settlement  as  well 
its  the  finds  esjK'cially  dill'er  in 
many  re.s[>ects  from  the  undoubted  Qu'eki'hi  tinds  of  .San  .luan. 
Chainelco,  etc.  I am  inclined  to  acce))t  this  o]>inion.  Isolated  pieces, 
to  Ik'  sure,  afjree  with  the  undoubted  Qu'ekchi  tinds.  I have  al.so 
descrils'd  above  some  anion;'  the  latter.  Owiny  to  the  ;;eo;'rai)hic 
proximity  of  the  two  jilaces  of  discovery  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  mounds  .V,  H.  C were  excavated  by  Me.ssrs  Sapper  and  Diesel- 
dorff,  and  the  I'hief  discoveries  were  made  in  th(>  .southern  mound.  .V. 
a small  terraced  jn'iamid  constructed  of  earth  and  stoiu'  (called  in  tlu' 
Indian  dialect  of  that  place  tzak,  that  is.  iintsonry").  I’hc  tinds 
are,  in  the  main,  simple,  undccorated  ve.ssels.  Vet  sin;;le  richly  dec- 
orated ones  were  found  amon;;  them,  as,  for  example,  one  which  Doctor 
Sapper  .some  years  atjo  ;fave  to  .Mr  Isii'enz  Kysseii,  then  in  ( iuatenmia. 
Anion;'  the  others  the  next  of  importance  are  the  vessels  in  the,  form 
of  kneeling'  female  figures,  whose  removable,  heads  form  the  covers  of 
the  ve.s.sels.  Three  such  vessels  were  found  in  the  mound.  Out'  fell 
to  the  share  of  .Mr  Dieseldortf  when  the  results  of  the  excavations 
were  divided,  and  he  had  the  great  kindness  to  present  it  to  the  Royal 
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Musiuiui  when  he  wh.s  in  Berlin.  The.  .seeoiiil  wa.s  friv'cn  to  (\)nsul- 
(lenenil  Sarjf  in  (Juatenmhi  some  years  ago  l>y  Doetor  Sapj^^r.  The 
third  wius  unfortunately  lost  on  its  wa\’  to  (iuatenmia. 

Of  the  plainer  vessels  some  are  eup-shaped,  some  are  jar-shaped,  while 
some  of  them  have  handles,  and  others  liave  not.  The  size,  too,  varies 
greatl}'.  But  they  had  all  l>een  covered,  it  seems,  with  a shallow  howl, 


e 


Fio.  122.  PiHlery  frr»m  Giintcmalft. 

or  hud  simple,  disklike  covers  (.see  i,  figure  2'2).  'I'he  ve,s.sel  «,  figure 
22,  is  made  of  light-gray  clay  and  seems  to  have  been  without  a eol- 
orinl  coating.  Various  other.s  are  not  otdy  carefully  smoothed,  but 
have  a coating  of  yellowish-red  or  brown.  A small  ve,s,sel  in  the  shape 
of  a bird,  c,  was  likewi.se  found  among  them,  but  I am  not  informed 
whether  it,  too,  had  a cover  and  whether  its  contents  were  the  same 
as  those  named  above. 

The  middle  mound,  B,  and  the  northern  mound,  C,  were  less  rich 
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in  finds.  From  the  latter  the  Sapper  collection  contains  a cup-shaped 
ve,ssel,  with  a wide  ojx'iiing,  alxnit  10  cm.  high,  t! . From  the  middle 
one  it  contains  a cup-like  vessel,  17  cm.  high,  c,  of  a form  fretpient  in 
Yucatan  and  Tabasco.  Both  have  the  reddish-yellow  coating  which  is 
quite  common  among  the  clay’  vessels  of  this  region  and  of  the  neigh- 
Imring  Yucatan  and  Tabasco. 

The  figure  veasel,  a,  contained  an  olwidian  knife  and  the  phalanges 
of  the  left  little  finger  of  a human  hand.  It  is  possibly,  even  probably, 
merely  accidental  that  the  figure  which  forms  the  vessel  has  only  four 
fingers  on  the  left  hand.  In  the  same  way,  it  seems,  all  the  other 
vessels  which  were  found  covered  with  a bowl  or  a cover  contained 
obsidian  knives  and  finger  joints.  Some  contained,  in  addition,  pot- 
tery fragments,  rattle  balls,  and  pieces  (feet)  of  clay  figures.  This 
fact,  which  I can  not  compare  with  anything  among  other  sculpture 
finds  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  seemed  very  strange  to  me  at 
the  first  glance.  Cutting  off  the  finger  joints  is  known  to  be  a sacri- 
fice to  the  deity  in  the  sun  dance  of  the  North  American  Indians.  The 
women  of  the  Charrua  and  other  neighixjring  South  American  races 
cut  off  single  finger  joints  at  the  death  of  their  husbands.  But  noth- 
ing of  this  sort  has  lieen  known  up  to  this  time  of  the  ancient  races 
of  Central  America. 

Neither  do  I believe  it  is  necessary  to  .suppose  a .sacrifice  in  this 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  a certain  passage  in  the  Quiche  tradition 
which  is  known  under  the  name  “Tftulo  de  los  Seiiores  de  Totonica- 
pam”  appears  to  me  to  contain  a definite  allusion  to  the  custom  which 
we  are  considering. 

It  is  related  that  the  Quiche,  together  with  the  kindred  tribes  of  the 
Tam  and  the  Hoc  and  the  thirteen  tribes  of  the  Vuk  ama'k  Tecpam, 
by  whom  are  apparently  underst(x>d  the  Cakchi(iuel  and  the  Tzutu- 
hil,  left  their  homes  and  went  by  way  of  Chicjjach  and  Chiquiche  to 
the  mountain  of  Ilacavitz  Chipal.  There  the  Tam  sejianited  from  the 
rest  and  went  to  the  mountain  of  Ama'k  Tan,  and  the  I loc,  together 
with  the  Vnk  ama'k,  settled  on  the  mountain  of  U’kin,  while  the 
Quiche  themselves  remained  behind  on  the  Ha<’avitz  Chipal  mountain. 
Here  the  Vuk  ama’k  threatened  them  with  war,  but  the  Quiche, 
advised  by  their  nagual,  were  able  to  defend  themselves  by  magic  arts 
against  three  successive  attacks.  The  first  trick  [dayed  on  the  Vuk 
ama’k  was  by  magic,  to  cause  them  to  fall  into  a deej)  sleeji,  and  when 
they  were  asleep  not  only  to  take  away  their  weapons,  but  also  to  cut 
off  their  little  fingers  and  little  toes,  so  that  when  they  awoke  they  felt 
so  disgraced  that  they  returned  to  their  homes  filled  with  shame." 

In  reference  to  this  passage,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  these  were  spolia 
opinia  taken  from  slain  enemies,  which  were  buried  in  the  various  pots 

ti  AIU  lefl  aooincti6  tan  profundo  sueAo  que  no  .lintluron  cuandu  iinL-MtruH  padFL-s  Ion  deN^Hjjunm  do 
nu  areo0,  flechaa  y toda  anna  y demas  el  dodo  tnonique  dc  pU*s  y manoH.  do  sucrto  quo  cnando 
■cordaron,  ae  vleron  cq  citado  tan  afrcntado,  quo  )«c  volvleron  avcrgonzadoa  d nua  bogaroa. 
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in  the  soutliern  mound  of  the  settlement  of  LaCueva,  near  Santa  Cinz. 
It  agrees  veiT  well  with  this  explanation  that  it  was  the  southern 
mound  in  which  the  pots  with  the  obsidian  knives  and  ^hc  finger  joints 
were  found,  for  the  south  was  consecrated  to  the  war  god  and  to  vic- 
tory. This  we  .see  in  the  familiar  picture  of  the  Cortesian  codex 
which  represents  the  tonalamatl  divided  into  four  divisions,  which, 
with  the  deities  l>elonging  to  them,  are  arranged  around  the  two  gods 


(i 

Kio.  Anluiiil  ahaiMHl  vi-mh’I  fn»n>  f iimtotnala. 


of  creation,  forming  the  cetiler.  Here,  in  tlu“  lu.st  division  of  the 
b>nalaniutl,  which  consciiuently  ladongs  to  the  .south,  the  ])icture  (<t, 
Kgure  ‘J;t)  is  .seen  showing  the  hieroglyph  of  the  south  (Xohol)  and  the 
war  gods  with  the  hound  cai)tivc.  Tlnit  one  is  the  division  ladonging 
to  the  .south  and  the  other  the  sign  ladonging  to  the  .south  1 have 
already  [winted  out  in  my  ]«ii)cr  on  Mexican  chronology." 

'•ZfUM'hrffI  fttr  JmM.  v.  'ja,  i*i*.  IiH,  lu^. 
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Th»“  .settleiiipiit  of  Pani|iiip,  or  I^s  Piiw'as.  belongs  to  the  Pokonehi 
territory,  where  Messrs  Sippcr  an<i  nieseldorff  also  made  excavations. 
P'rom  this  locsility  the  Koval  Mu.seuni  jaKssesses  only  a few  tine  obsid- 
ian lance  jx)ints,  one  of  Hint,  and  a few  pottery  fragments,  among 
them  thin  (|nadrangular  tablets  with  jH'rforations  near  the  coriK'rs,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  clear  to  me. 

There  still  remain  some  classes  of  anti(|uities  which  1 have  not  yet 
di.scu.'S«>d,  Itecause  they  cover  a wider  range  of  territory  and  because 
there  is  greater  i)robability  that  they  were  imported  articles  of  trade. 
The.se  are  the  ve.ssels  covered  w ith  hieroglyphs  and  deli<'ate  painting 
and  the  green  and  gray  enameled  or  glazed  ve.s.sels. 

The  Royal  Museum  jK)ssesses  a few  fragments  of  vessels  with  deli- 
cate painting  from  this  territory,  and  also  from  San  Juan  Chameleo. 
Two  tyjies,  at  least,  ar<^  to  lie  di.stinguished  among  them,  aud  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  same  two  types  can  also  be  recognized  among  fragments 
from  the  ruins  of  ('oj)an. 

As  tothi“  hieroglyphs,  it  is  freiiui'utly  imjiossibli-  in  a particular  <'a.se 
to  sjiy  whether  we  have  before  us  a ni(>re  ornament  or  a hieroglyph, 
iilthough,  ja*rha])s,  in  most  <'a.ses  a definite  ,symlM)lie  meaning  tnust 
tinally  b<-  a.scrilied  to  an  ornament.  Among  thi'  fragments  of  the 
Sap|H>r  collection  from  San  Juan  Chann'lco  the  two  ornaments  or 
hieroglyphs  shown  in  the  cut,  .symmetrically  n^peated  ou  a l)and 
running  around  m>ai-  the  upper  edge  of  the  ves.sel,  are  plainly  to 
l>e  seen.  One  (/<,  figure  2.'5),  is  .scratched  on  a ves.sel  of  dark  color. 
The  ornament  and  the  two  lairders  are  painted  in  white.  'I’he 
t)rnament  c is  painted  in  red  on  a light,  yellowish-white  ves.sel. 
The  former  ves.se!  appears  to  have  no  other  decoration.  Figures 
were  painted  on  the  second  one.  but.  unfortunately,  some  of  them 
are  obliterated,  and  .some  are.  unrecognizable.  I can  lind  no  anal- 
ogy  for  these  two  ornaments  among  tin'  familiar  hieroglyphs  of  the 
nuinus<'ripts. 

The  existence  of  enameled  vessels  from  Vera  Paz  is  now  also  proved, 
partly  by  isolated  s|)ecimens  of  the,  Sarg  collection  and  partly  by 
various  fragments  colh'cted  by  l)o(!tor  Sapper  in  the  ancient  Indian 
settlements  visited  by  him.  Some  of  the.se  ve.s.sels  are  greenish,  some 
grfiy,  and  others,  occasionally  found  in  considerable  ((uantities,  are 
light-red.  Tln-.se  vi'ssels  are  distinguished  from  the  well-know'ii  ancient 
.American  pottery  by  a])))arently  having  an  actual  glaze.  .As  a rule 
they  are  beautifully  imuh'  vessels  in  animal  oi-  human  form,  or  they 
are  face  jars.  From  the  Karwinski  collection  the  Royal  .Musuem 
[x>s.'<e.sses  a line  j)iece  of  this  kind,  </,  representing  the  |M'che-.\olo,  or 
tlacaxolotl,  thetzimin  of  the  Maya  nations,  the  ‘‘tapir’’.  Two  others 
came  into  jM)s.se.ssit)u  of  the  Royal  Mu.seum  with  the  I'hle  collection. 
One  represents  a parrot  with  open  jaws  holding  a human  face,  like  as 
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ill  d.  The  other  lias  the  fonu  of  a lieu-st  of  prey,  a pitzotl  (roati)  or 
.somethin}'  of  the  .sort. 

Tlie  Sarg  eolleetion  contains  the  lieautifnl  ve.s.sel  from  Colian  {a, 
figure  24),  which  represents  a toad,  and  another  vessel  of  the  same  kind 


b 

Fio.  *24.  OmamentCNl  bowlH  from  (tunU'mala. 


from  Zamac,  near  Cohan,  which,  it  seems,  is  intended  to  represent  a 
monkey,  but  the  front  part  of  it  is  unfortunately  broken  off.  These 
ve.ssels  apiH'ar  to  he  more  frequent  in  Yucatan.  The  Archbishop  of 
Merida.  Dr  Crescentio  Carrillo  y Ancona,  de.scribes  a similar  vessel,  in 
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the  third  volume  of  the  Analcs  del  Masco  Naeional  do  Mexico,  which 
was  found  when  dif'fiing  the  foundation  for  a new  huiiding  in  Puerto 
Projtreso,  near  Merida  (a,  tigure  :i5).  These  pieces  seem  to  have  l)cen 
carried  far  to  the  north.  In  the  Strelnd  collection  is  found  the  curious 
specimen  (h,  titfure  24),  which  conies  from  the  region  of  Atotonih^o  and 
Quiniistlan,  and  also  ladongs  to  tliis  class  of  ves.sels.  Several  face 
jars  with  la'ardod  faces  were  found  in  Yucatan.  Maudslaj'  copies  a 
similar  glazed  one  from  Copaii.  Entirely  similar  fnigments  of  apjmr- 
ently  glazed  ves.sels  were  found  in  the  excavations  made  hy  Mr 
Strebel  at  Zoncuautla  in  the  district  of  Coatepec  of  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz.  1 have  hitherto  lieeii  unahle  to  determine  what  kind  of  glaze 
is  on  the.se  ves.sels,  as  rare  and  iHiautiful  pieces  were  always  concerned 
which  could  not  la-  sacriliced  to  chemical  investipition.  However, 
there  i.s  hope  that  Mr  Holmes,  of  Chicago,"  who  at  present  is  making  a 


special  .study  of  the.se  ve.sscls,  will  throw  light  on  this  question.  'I'he 
broad  geographic  area  within  which  the.se  jiieces  are  found  proves  that 
in  them  wo  have  to  deal  with  ware  which  was  distributed  by  trade. 
Even  to-day,  isolatiHl  places  of  manufacture — a.s,  for  e.xample,  C'hi- 
nautla  in  (riiatemala — provide  the  whole  region  within  a radiu.s  of  many 
tlays'  journey  with  jaitterv  wares. 

In  ancient  times  lieautiful  pottery  vessels  were  a much-prized  ware. 
Landa  tells  of  the  .Vlayius  that  custom  required  them  at  the  clo.se  of  a 
feast  to  give  to  each  guest  a mantle,  a carved  stool,  and  a pottery 
ve.ssel,  as  delicate  and  costly  as  the  host  could  alford.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowlwlge  it  can  not  be  stated  in  what  legion  tluvse  glazed 
ve.ssels  were  made.  Only  .so  much  can  be  said,  that  it  must  have  Ix'en 
a region  of  the  tierra  caliente,  or  lying  very  near  it,  where  the  tapir, 
the  parrot,  the  coali,  the  monkey,  and  the  toad  of  the  tierra  caliente 

u Now  o(  tile  Hurewii  of  Ameri»ui  Ktlmulo^) . Kn. 
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were  known."  My  saspicion  turns  to  Taba.sco  or  tlie  neijrhlK)ring 
Chiapas.  In  ancient  limes  the  former  was  a famous  eouimercial  cen- 
ter, aiul  the  inciu.sti'ial  centers  i-aii  not  have  been  far  from  tliere. 

If  we  .sum  up  what  the  authentic  discoveries  from  the  territory  of 
Vein  Paz,  the  lauds  of  Qu'ekclii  and  Pokonclii,  teacli  us,  it  follows  with 
certainty  from  the  aluimlance  and  variety  of  objects  and  from  their 
artistic  conception  and  peculiar  maimer  of  decoration  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  these  rej^ions  were  a people  of  advanced  civilization, 
and  that  their  culture  wivs  of  the  same  {u'culiar  stamp  to  be  met  with 
in  the  monuments  of  Copan  and  Quirioiia,  althouffh  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent dejfree  of  fjrandeur.  .\t  the  same  time  it  seems  that  we  must 
conclude  from  various  evidences  that  the  active  intercour.se  existing 
between  Ijaguna  de  Terminos  and  Hondunis  in  ancient  times,  to  which 
doubtless  the  alMive-named  places  owed  their  prosperity,  also  made 
itself  felt  in  the  valleys  of  Veni  Paz  by  intliu'iiciiig  their  progmss 
and  by  stimulating  and  developing  them. 

It  would  be  a grateful  task  to  determine  whether  for  the  other  Maya 
tribes  of  (luatemala,  who  were  especially  ))rominent  in  its  jxilitical 
development,  the  Quiche  and  Cakchitiuel,  the  Maine  in  the  north,  the 
Pokomam  in  the  south,  a similar  close  connection  with  those  brilliant 
centers  of  Maya  culture  can  be  determined,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
make  plain  the  yaissible  differences  which  existed.  Cnfortimately,  I 
have  not  the  material  to  <lo  so.  1 can  only  say  this,  that  the  few  origi- 
nals and  copies  from  tho.se  regions  with  which  1 am  familiar  arc  in  fact 
of  a ditferent  character,  and  have  not  the  artistii-  jK'rfection  which 
W(‘  see  in  the  linds  from  Vera  Paz.  Circular  bowls,  (>  cm.  divji  and 
Id  cm.  in  diameb'r,  are  characteristic  of  .Vmatitlan,  a bs'ality  in  the 
Pokomam  territory.  The.se  vesstds  have  a broad,  flat,  turned-over 
rim,  and  their  outer  surface  has  two  or  three  rows  of  long  teeth  (see 
c,  figure  25).  A toothed  ve.ssel  of  another  form  somewhat  higher  and 
smaller,  and  with  rather  long  feet,  was  obtained  by  ('onsul-General 
.Sarg  in  Nebah — that  is,  in  the  Ixil  (.Maine)  teri'itorv.  Shoe  vessels, 
which  are  projierly  called  xc  lahuh,  “foot  of  the  ten”,  seem  to  be 
jM>culiar  to  the  place  called  Quetzaltenango,  in  the  Quiche  territory; 
Ik  tigure  25,  is  a copy  of  one  of  these  vessels.  This  ditfei’s  from  the 
familiar  shw  ves.sels  of  Nicaragua  chiefly  in  the  pointed  tip. 

1 know  of  a few  beautiful  pottery  heads  and  a fragment  of  a finely 
smoothed  vi'ssel  from  Saculeii,  which  is  in  the  department  of  Iluehue- 
tcnango.  and  thus  bidongs  also  to  the  .Maine  territory.  On  fhe.se  are 
seen  the  signs  re|)r(xluced  in  u,  tigure  2d.  The  ornament  on  the  left 
side,  an  eye  with  a double  (iipjier  and  lower)  eyebrow,  also  ajija’ars 

«T(t*nl  llK«rv*i  wllli  the  Nitm*  liulentt*i|  wnrls  ttti  the  Kl«h«*  t»f  the  nt*ek  shown  In  the  (tt, 

•i4».  I have  also  sA»en  in  laiTje  vesseU  VurnlHH  nml  in  Httle  jkhutv  pliie*  of  the  Strel>el  <*ollee- 
Ihm  whli'h  o«uw  from  the  rejjlon  NMitliof  the  city  of  Vem  Cmz.on  the  IxmmlHry  of  Mistequlllu,  where 
excavations  have  ns'entiy  ia'cn  iK'^in  by  him. 
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on  fragments  from  Copan."  There  is,  further,  a ves.sel  now  in  the  Uni- 
versity Museum  in  Philadelphia  said  to  have  eome  from  the  region  of 
Huehuetcnango.  which,  I helievc.  I saw  at  the  cxjwsition  in  Madrid, 
the  hieroglyphs  of  which  Professor  Brinton  hits  reproduced.  They 
are  actually  the  same  chanicters  which  we  see  on  the  stela;  of  Copan, 
<>xecuted  in  very  <-urious  and,  in  places,  nither  carelessly  drawn  lines — 
namely,  the  katun  sign  in  the  same  two  iiKKlifications  which  occur, 
for  instance,  on  Stela  C of  Copan,  and  among  them  are  also  katun 
numerals  and  a row  of  other  hieroglyphs.  In  A,  figure  26,  1 give  the 
first  two  signs  on  the  right  side  of  this  vessel,  as  I copied  them  two 
years  ago  in  Madrid,  and  iieside  them  the  corresponding  hieroglyphs 
of  Stela  A of  Copan.  Doubtle.ss  we  are  here  concerned  with  a piece 


Fia.  26.  Symlmllr  rufiin*?*  fpom  (hintoniHlHi)  jxillprx. 


which  came,  either  through  trade  or  as  a present,  from  the  region  of 
the  Chois  orChortis  in  the  western  highlands,  whose  inhaintants  were 
familiar  with  the  art  of  writing.  Finally.  1 will  mention  that  one  of 
the  remarkable  stone  yokes  a simple,  undecomted  one — that  came 
into  jxissession  of  the  Royal  Museum  from  the  collection  of  Profes.sor 
von  Seebach,  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Quiche  or  Cakchiquel 
territory,  namely,  from  Sololii.  This  would  be  remarkable,  for  the 
reason  that  mo.st  of  the  regions  where  these  ine,\{)licable  articles  have 
been  found  are  on  the;  Atlantic  sIo|M>,Mn  the  present  States  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tabasco. 

Wedged  in  between  the  Quiche  and  tlieChorti  trilas.  separating  the 
Pokomams  from  the  kindred  Pokonchis.  there  i>f  found  in  the  valley  of 


*«Scr  Briiitoii.  A Primer  Mkj  iiii  Hienixlyphn,  Is'M.  j».  ii>7. 11^.  tW. 
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the  Uio  Graude,  or  Motaguii.  and  the  heights  rising  alwve  it,  another 
sejiarate  territory  whose  extreme  iwundaries  arc  formed  l>y  tiie  region 
of  Salama  on  the  one  side  and  the  Copan  river  on  the  other,  where  in 
ancient  times  a branch  of  the  Pipils.  a Nahiwtl-speaking  tribe,  was 
settled.  Stoll  relates  a local  tradition  which  exists  in  Salamii,  telling 
how  these  Me.xicans  were  first  brought  from  Tuxtla  Grande  in  Spanish 
times.  On  this  account  the  people  of  Salama  wear  the  .same  costume 
to-day  as  those  of  Tuxtla.  This  tradition  did  not  seem  very  credible 
to  Stoll  himself.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  too  late  a date  was  given. 
An  actual  tmdition  may  have  e.xi.sted  that  the  people  of  Salama  came 
from  tho.se  regions,  but  the  immigiation  must  have  occurred  in 
pre-Spanish  times. 

Tlie  spread  of  the  Nahua  tribe  toward  the  south,  according  to  my 
conviction,  proceeded  in  general  from  Talaisco,  for  the  ZajKjtec  tribe.s 
have  probablj-  alwa^’s  formed  a barrier  in  the  way  through  Tehuantepec 
and  the  Sierra  de  losQuelenes,  which  Ahuitzotl,  the  predecessor  of  Mote- 
cuhzoma  first  succeeded  in  breaking.  But  from  Tabasco  the  Mexicans 
must  have  penetrated  at  an  early  date  to  Chiapa,s  and  Soconusco  on 
the  roads  which  Bernal  Diaz  and  his  companions  who  settled  at  Coat- 
zacualco  easily  found  later.  The  Nahuas  reached  the  valley  of  the 
Motagua,  and  farther  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua,  by  the 
great  overland  road  which  Cortes  traveled  with  his ' army.  The 
Pipils  of  Escuintia  are  probably  a receding  stream  of  this  migratory 
wave.  A third  branch  must  finally  have  found  its  way  to  the  interioi 
of  Yucatan.  This  is  known  from  historical  accounts  in  the  books  of 
the  Chilan  lialam,  and  to  my  mind  is  made  still  clearer  by  the  reliefs 
of  Chichenitza.  On  all  of  these  three  highway’s  the  Nahua  tribes 
came  into  more  or  less  close  contact  with  the  Maya  tribes.  An  inter- 
change of  (^ultural  elements  doubtless  took  place,  and  probably 
resulted  still  more  abundantly  from  the  peaceful  journeyings  of 
Mexican  merchants,  not  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a per- 
manent home.  One  of  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  prob- 
lems of  ( Yntral  American  archeology  is  the  que.stion  how  this  giving 
and  receiving  was  distributed.  \Ve  shall,  however,  not  be  able  to 
ai)proach  the  solution  of  this  matter  until  carefully  collected  and  com- 
plete archeologic  material  exists  from  these  border  regions  of  inter- 
mixture, where  the  Nahua  tril>es  lived  as  neighbors  of  the  Mayas. 
What  remarkable  disclosures  may  eventually  be  exjx!cted  in  this  matter 
is  shown  by  the  intere.sting  relief  tiles  from  Chiapas  in  the  Museo 
National  de  Mexico,  which  are  publi.shed  in  the  great  illustrated  work 
which  the  Junta  Colonihina  de  Mexico  issued  in  commemoration  of 
the  four  hundredth  centenary  of  the  di.scovery  of  America.  And  then, 
t(M),  the  nmgniticent  nionunient.sof  Santa  LuciaCozunmlhuapicertainly 
originated  at  just  such  a point  of  cont4ict  Ixdween  Nahuatl  and  Maya 
civilizations. 
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1 j sketches  of  three  vessels,  which  I reproduce  IkiIow,  ciime  t<>  me 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Dieseldortf  from  the  i»lM)ve-mentione<l 
Pipil  territory  on  tin*  Kio  Motagim.  They  come  from  the  little  place 
Rio  Hondo,  lyinjf  on  the  Mota^im  t>pjs)site  the  mouth  of  the  Copan 
river,  and  belong  to  the  <-olle<'tion  of  Mr  H.  ('astaiieda  in  Zaoqm.  The 
first  vessel  (c,  figure  2(i)  has  a height  of  1.5.3  cm.  and  a diameter  at  the 
t)ottora  of  10..5  cm.  and  at  the  mouth  of  Id  cm.,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  is  4 mm.  The  second  vessel  {f,  figure  27)  is  17.2  cm.  high. 
13.5  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  the  thickness  of  its  walls  is 
5 mm.  The  figure  and  the  hieroglyph  tablet  are  repeattnl  three  times 


t 

Fifi.  ‘i7.  Glyphs  Mh>'h  t*(Mllci'H  hikI  rkwiKU  on  (fimlonuilAn  vtwM'l. 

on  the  circumference  of  the  vessel,  but  the  drawing  is  liadly  injured  l>y 
fire.  The  third  ve.sstd  (//,  figure  2H)  is  22. ♦>  cm.  high,  the  diameter 
mea.sures  at  the  Iwttom  12.7  cm.,  at  the  mouth  15. H cm.,  and  the  walls 
are  «>  mm.  thick. 

The  first  of  these  three  vessels  is  of  pure  Maya  chaiucter.  'I'lic 
figures,  as  well  as  the  hieroglyphs,  might  have  b«‘en  eopied  directly 
from  a .Maya  manuscript.  The  second  is  also  unmistakably  of  Maya 
character,  though  the  position  of  the  figure  is  decidedly  stiller.  The 
third,  however,  has  an  especial  chaiucter.  The  models  of  its  figures  can 
only  Ih*  found  in  Mexican  or  kindred  manuscripts(.Mixtecand  Zajsitec), 
and  what  hieroglyphs  there  are  ditfer  in  every  way  from  the  familiar 
72.38— No.  28—0.5 8 
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forms  ill  Maya  hieroglyphs.  If  it  is  true  of  any  specimen,  we  have 
in  this  vessel  the  artistic  production  of  a nation  foreign  to  the  Maya 
soil.  It  is  in  all  probabilit}'  to  be  a.scril)ed  to  the  Pipils,  the  Nahua 
tribe,  who  undoubtedly  lived  here  a long  time  before  the  conque.st. 

To  liegin  with,  the  vessel  of  pure  Maya  type  (c,  figure  26),  the  person- 
ages represented  on  it  are  women.  This  is  e-speidally  proved  by  the 
long  wisps  of  hair  Hying  down  in  front,  which  can  be  seen  in  quite 
similar  fashion  on  the  female  forms  in  the  Dre.sden  manuscript.  The 
position  of  the.  arms  and  hands  is  a favorite  one  in  the  figures  of  gods 
in  the  Mexican  picture  writings,  especially  in  the  Borgian  codex  and 
Codex  Vaticanus  B,  which,  however,  appears  also  in  the  Dresden 
manu.script,  for  example,  in  the  Moan  bird,  on  page  Hr/.  The  raised 
or  outstretched  hand  is  evidently  a gesture  of  speech  or  of  command. 


A B 0 D ■ r 


Fni.  •>.  on  fiuatenifilHti  votwl  iiml  rtKiirtu  from  Mexican  codice*. 

which,  in  fact,  and  especially  in  this  case,  are  the  same  thing,  for 
tlahtouani,  or  tlautd,  “the  speaker”,  means  the  ruler,  the  prince. 
The  clothing  of  the  figures  .seems  to  consist  of  an  enagua,  a cloth 
wrapped  about  the  hips  like  a jietticoat  and  fastemsl  alxuit  the  middle 
of  the  body  with  a liand.  Those  objects  seem  to  lie  the  ends  of  this  band 
which  are  .seen  to  rise  above  the  enagua  and  fall  down  behind.  The 
figures  are  represented  sitting  with  crossed  legs.  Protruding  from  the 
enagua  is  the  bare  left  thigh  and  tielow  this  the  naked  .sole  of  the  right 
foot,  a typical  jiosition  which  is  very  ofhm  ilniwn  in  the  Dre.sden  man- 
u.script. But  the  lines  in  our  picture  are  so  displaced  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  drawing  is  not  from  life,  but  from  a familiar  picture 
repeated  in  a stereotyjXMl  way. 

The  .same  impression  is  made  in  studying  llu'  hieroglyphs.  I have 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  the  drawing  which  1 reproduce  here  is  an 
exact  copy.  Yet  I have  the  impression  that  the  artist,  whether  man 
or  woman,  who  painted  these  characters  on  the  vc.ssel  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  meaning  of  their  different  elements  and  lines,  and  there- 
fore drew  them  with  an  uncertain  hand.  An  exact  identification  is, 
of  course,  only  possible  in  the  case  of  a few.  All  eight  hieroglyphs 
differ  one  from  another,  so  the  next  question  is.  Where  should  we 
>>egin  to  read  ? The  relative  position  of  the  hieroglyphs  shows  that 
they  must  be  read  from  left  to  right.  I believe  we  must  begin  with 
the  hieroglyph  which  in  the  drawing  provided  by  Mr  Dieseldorff, 
(our  c,  figure  26),  stands  in  the  first  place  at  the  left.  1 will  designate 
this  by  A. 

1 believe  that  two  elements  must  be  recognize<l  in  this  first  hiero- 
glyph: First,  the  head  of  a woman  (see  the  hieroglyph  a,  figure  27), 
but  having  a peculiar  element  which  is  contained  in  the  day  .sign  Eb, 
“broom”,  6;  second,  the  day  sign  Manik,  c,  whose  phonetic  sound  is 
chi,  which  is  contained  in  the  hieroglyph  Chikin,  “we.st”.  A com- 
bination of  the.se  two  elements  exists  in  the  hieroglyph  </,  which  is 
found  on  page  62  of  the  Dresden  manuscript,  in  combination,  to  l>e 
sure,  with  a third  element  which  has  the  form  of  the  day  sign  Imix. 

The  second  hieroglyph,  b,  must,  it  .seems  to  me,  refer  to  the  hiero- 
glyph e,  which  appears  in  the  Dresden  codex,  page  12?<,  as  one  of  the 
accompanying  hieroglyphs  of  the  death  god  in  place  of  the  hieroglyph 
y,  otherwise  indicated  in  this  place.  Hieroglyphs  b and  c are  especially 
characterized  as  death  hieroglyphs  by  the  cross  design  on  the  cheek. 

It  is  possible  that  hieroglyph  i>  al.so  refers  to  one  of  the.  hieroglyphs 
accompanying  the  death  god.  the  one  of  which  1 have  reproduced  two 
variants  in  ff  and  /i. 

The  hieroglyphs  c and  e show  the  head  of  a bird  which  in  both  cases 
has  a curious  projection  on  the  beak.  One  might  think  that  the  great 
vulture  was  represented  here  who.se  hieroglyph,  /,  is  always  drawn 
with  a peculiar  projection  on  the  beak  and  which,  in  fact,  is  character- 
ized by  a fleshy  growth  on  the  cere  covering  the  root  of  the  upj)cr 
mandible.  I l)elieve,  however,  that,  at  least  in  one  of  the  hieroglyphs, 
it  seems  to  suggest  a bird  which  generally  appears  accompanying  the 
black  god.  I have  reproduced  the  whole  of  this  bird  in  m,  and  its 
hieroglyph,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Troano  codex,  page  4*  c,  in  /.  The  bird 
probably  repre.sents  the  wild  fowl  of  the  forest  region  of  tlie  tierra 
caliente,  which  was  generally  called  “ phea.sant”  by  the  .Spaniards,  and 
for  which  the  Maya  has  the  two  names  cox  and  mut.  The  Mexicans 
designate  this  bird  by  the  former  name,  and  also  by  the  word  cox- 
coxtli.  I believe  that  this  bird  mu.st  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a female  deity  known  among  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  under  the  name  of 
Yax  (wahmut,  in  honor  of  whom  feasts  wen'  celebrate<l  in  the  Muluc 
years,  whu-h  belonged  to  the  north.  Froni  her  they  feared  dryness 
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and  drought.  The  old  women  danced  at  her  fe.Mtivals.  sacrificed  a young 
female  dog  to  her,  and  brought  her  a simple,  unemhroidered  white 
garment.  I think  that  it  <-erlainly  follows  from  the.-ie  characteri.stic.s 
that  it  was  a foi-m  of  the  ancient  earth  goddess  who  was  worshipjx*d 
under  this  name.  I call  to  mind  that  the  earth  godde.ss  is  also  repre- 
sented repeatedly  in  the  form  of  a bird  in  the  Borgian  codex  and  the 
Ctxlex  Vaticanus  li:  that  in  Maya  the  word  cox,  or  cocox,  means  n<it 
only  ‘■pheasant’’,  but  also  “dry,  withcretl,  w(K)dy  fruit”,  and  that  the 
mythical  king  of  Colhuacan,  where  Ciauocuatl.  the  earth  godde.ss.  was 
tribal  godde.ss,  is  called  Coxcoxtli. 

I find  the  sixth  hieroglyph  of  our  picture,  f,  again  in  n from  the 
Troano  codex,  page  19*c,  where  it  appears  interchangeably  with  the 
hieroglyph  o as  comjmnion  of  the  hieroglyph  j>.  The  latter  hieroglyph, 
which  i.s  the  leading  hierogl\'ph  in  this  pa.s.sage,  appears  to  me  to 
express  the  offering  of  copal  or  incense.  In  the  former  1 think  I 
recognize  the  rattle  which  re.gularl_v  accompanies  such  acts  of  worship. 
Compare  the  pictures  of  the  rattle  which  I have  given  in  </.  I lall  to 
mind  that  in  Mexican  repre.sentations,  tajlh  in  stone  and  pictim- 
{winting,  and  also  in  the  Borgian  codex  and  in  Ccalex  Vaticanus  B, 
the  earth  godde.ss  is  always  represented  with  the  Chicauaztli,  the  lattle 
t)oard,  in  her  hand. 

The  remaining  hieroglyphs  of  our  picture,  o and  H,  are  not  clear  to 
me,  but  I notice  that  the  first  element  of  the  hieroglyph  o appears  in 
the  chief  hieroglyph,  r.  of  the  bat  god  on  the  ve.s.sel  from  Chamfi,™  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Pieseldortf,  and  that  another  hieroglyph  of  this  vessel,  n, 
is  i«M'haps  directly  analogous  to  our  hieroglyph  o. 

The  hieroglyphs  as  a whole  appear  to  me  to  express  an  ancient  earth 
godde.ss  who  received  in  her  lap  the  sun  and  the  light  and  everything 
living. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  vessel  f,  figure  27.  The  figure  which,  with 
the  hieroglyph  tablet,  is  repeated  on  this  ve.ssel  three  times  is  that  of  a 
man.  This  is  shown  by  the  brcechcloth,  with  ends  hanging  far  down, 
but  which  is  here  accompanied  by  a short  cloth  about  the  hips  made 
of  thin  veiling  or  netlike  woven  material.  The  laidy  is  (minted  yellow. 
The  (josition  of  the  arms  and  hands  corres|ionds  to  that  of  the  female 
figtires  in  the  ves.sel  just  discussed,  and  probably  has  the  same  mean- 
ing. 'I’wo  a(j(>endages  hangout  from  the  gigantic  headdre.ss  forme<l  of 
l(M)|)s  and  bands,  and  these  have  a(iparently  at  their  ends  two  jaguar 
ears.  The  reading  of  the  hieroglyphs  la'gins  at  the  right  with  o.  It 
is  evident  that  the  hieroglyphs  o,  e,  c and,  in  a similar  way,  f,  d,  n 
.seem  to  be  related,  while  a is  ap|mrently  identical  with  the  two  heads 
of  birds  on  the  vertical  hieroglyph  tablet  of  the  lower  princi(ml  part 
of  the  vessel.  Thus  we  have  here  a c&se  similar  to  that  pre, seated  in 
the  curious  varnished  ve.s.sel  of  .Taina.  near  Campeche,*  descrit)ed  by 

rtZeilwhrlft  fiir  Kthnolt^le.  1894.  v.  26.  pi.  xm. 

6 Verhandlungen  Verelns  Idr  NatunriBseoacbAltliche  rmerhaUung.  H«mbnrg.  1881,  v.  6. 
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Mr  StretM^l — that  is,  primarily  an  ornamental  adaptation  of  one  or  more 
hierofflyphs,  which  are  repeated  with  variations.  Mr  Strebcl  is  of 
oj)inion  tliat  each  of  the.se  variants  has  its  own  special  meaniii}',  and  it 
ma^'  indeed  have  Ijccn  so  in  that  jairticular  case,  for  the  symbols  near 
the  car  pegs  partly  recall  the  ditferent  signs  on  the  so-called  celestial 
shields,  but  in  regard  to  our  <,  I incline  to  the  opinion  that  we  have 
here  mere  variants,  and  I consider  the  hieroglyphs  o,  k,  c as  the  chief 
hieroglyphs  of  the  person  represented  below,  and  f,  d.  b and  the  bird 
heads  as  comjMtnion  hieroglyphs. 

I'he  .same  case  of  the  employment  of  ornamenbil  hieroglyphs  is  also 
undoubtedly  .seen  on  the  remarkable  third  ves.sel  from  liio  Hondo, 
whose  decoration  is  reproduced  in  a,  figure  28.  This  vessel,  as  I have 
already  stated  above,  in  all  probability  is  to  te  considered  as  an  artistic 
production  of  the  Nahua  tribe  of  the  Pipils,  which  doubtle.ss  liad  l>een 
settled  for  a long  time  in  these  regions.  We  must  not  seek  the  proto- 
types of  the  figures  represented  on  it  in  Maya  manuscripts  or  in  Maya 
sculptures,  but  in  Mexican  picture  writings,  or  in  tho.se  of  the  Mixtecs 
or  Zapotecs,  which  are  akin  to  them  in  style.  Similarity  of  style 
txstween  our  ves.se!  and  the  last  named  appears  clearly,  lx)th  in  the  p>si- 
tion  and  in  the  dress  of  the  figure.s.  The  figures  are  clothed  with  a .sort 
of  shirt,  the  xicolli,  which  is  worn  by  the  rain  god  Tlaloc,  and  also  by 
the  priests,  in  Mexican  picture,  writings,  and  which  is  especially 
frequent  on  the  figures  in  the  Mixtec  picture  writings  as  the  Colom- 
Inno  codex  (Dorenfjerg  codex),  Becker  codex,  and  the  Vienna  codex. 
Resides  this  shirt,  the  figures  seem  to  wear  a short  loin  cloth,  which  is 
also  quite  commonly  drawn  on  the  figures  of  the  Colombino  cwlox 
(L)orenberg  codex).  On  the  front  of  this,  in  our  figures,  there  is  a 
mask.  This  is  a peculiarity  of  dre.ss  which  I have  not  yet  met  with  in 
purely  Mexican  documents,  but  have  in  those  from  the  moie  .southerly 
regions  of  the  Mixtecs  and  the.  Zapotecs.  In  the  collection  of  Doctor 
Sologuren,  in  Oaxaca.  I saw  two  pottery  figures  which  came  from  1.* 
C'idnaga,  in  the  department  of  Zinmtian,  which  plainly  show  this 
peculiarity  of  dre.ss.  On  a sheet  of  the  Auhin-doupil  collection,  a 
piece  of  leather  painted  in  gay  color.s,  evidently  also  of  Mixtcc  origin, 
the  five  male  deities  all  wear  a mask  in  front  on  the  girdle.  This  {)age 
is  reproduced  iei  iwige  20  of  the  Ooupil-Boban  Atlas  with  the  legend 
“Le  culte  rendu  ii  Tonatiuh’’." 

Further,  the  large  headdre.ss  is  conspicuous  on  the  figures  in  our 

ft  III  fact,  the  p«)ife  fonnsone  of  the  fm|ueni  reprw»etituUon»  of  the  umalnmatl.  dlvidt*d  aecordliiK 
u>  the  tiv(*  the  center,  or  the  direction  up  and  down,  and  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  To 

eacfh  division  wert*  HSMlitiied  u male  and  a female  deity  and  their  different  attributes.  The  2x6, 
(liat  U,  10,  flail's  in  the  circle  doubtless  refer  to  these  deities.  Their  names  are’Ce  Mazatl.Ce  Quiauitl. 
<'c  Ozomatli.  (V  C'alli,  CeQuauhtU.  and  Mucuil  Cuetzitalin.  Macnli  ('ozcnquuubtli,  MacuU  TiM'htH, 
.Macui]  Xochitl.  and  Macuil  Maliualll.  They  correspond  to  the  directions  in  the  order  E..  N..  up, 
down.  W..  and  S. 

it  may  be  added  that  this  i«  the  paxc  whleh  Alfred  t'havero  copied  in  the  first  volume  of  the  work 
Mexit'o  a traves  de  lua  siglua  under  the  name.  “ Parle  superior  de  la  piedra  policroma  del  sacritldo 
giadUlorlo'’  (!) 
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picture.  It  con-sists,  ii.s  usuhI.  of  a crown  of  Ktiff  feathers,  from  which 
risj>  long,  .slender,  flexible  feathers.  On  the  forvhea<l  i.s  .seen  an  open 
jaw  with  prominent  teeth,  and  at  the  back  of  the  head  a disk  and  a 
bandlike  piece  with  erosshatching.  These  three  elements,  and  the 
black  stripes  (•onnected  with  them,  seem  to  me  like  the  rudiments  of  a 
head  decoration  which  oi-curs  with  great  regularity  in  the  pictures  of 
the  sun  god  and  its  allied  forms  in  Mexican  picture  writings,  especially 
in  the  Borgian  cotlex,  the  Laud  codex,  etc.  This  head  ornament  con- 
sists of  a leather  .strap  ornamented  with  disks  of  turquoi.se,  or  chal- 
chiuitl,  and  has  on  the  front  part  a kind  of  bird's  head  with  open  jaws 
and  prominent  teeth.  In  ft,  figure  I reproduce  the  head  of  the  sun 
god  according  to  the  I.iaud  codex,  and  I have  marked  the  leather  strap 
(painted  red  in  the  original)  with  its  bands  at  the  f>ack  of  the  head 
with  erosshatching.  I remark  fiirther  that  not  only  is  this  decoration 
peculiar  to  the  sun  god  and  his  allied  forms,  but  that  other  deities 
wear  a different  symbol  in  the  .same  place.  I have  pictured  in  <•  and  d 
two  other  deities  from  the.  related  Fcjdrvary  codex.  The  first,  a dark, 
aged,  bearded  god,  perhaps  the  moon  god,  wears  on  his  forehead  a 
sea-snail  shell.  The  other,  d^  the.  god  Quctzalcoatl,  vmlgarly  called 
the  “wind  god”,  wears  on  his  forehead  the  hieroglyph  “turquoise”. 

Under  the  upper  disk,  fastened  to  the  head  strap,  there  is  still  a sec- 
ond disk  visible  on  the  figures  in  our  picture,  which  is.  of  course,  the 
ear  peg.  1 .should  prefer  to  explain  the  curve<l  strip  which  is  seen 
under  the  lower  edge  as  a lock  of  hair,  in  connection  with  what  is 
.seen  in  ft  to  d.  Still  it  might  be  a ribl>on  or  an  ornament  pendent  from 
the  ear  peg.  Ends  of  locks  of  hair  arc  also  seen  in  the  first  of  the  two 
figures,  a,  under  the  head  strap  above  the  forehead.  The  jjeculiarly 
bordered  and  peculiarly  painted  portion  at  the  l>ack  of  the,  cheek  prob- 
ably indicates  a .special  manner  of  painting  the  face.  In  the  pictures 
of  the  pulque  gods,  and  also  in  those,  of  Quetzalcoatl,  and  of  the  moon 
god  and  others,  the  back  part  of  the  face  is  painted  in  a color  different 
from  that  of  the  front  part. 

Like  the  majority  of  the  Mexican  mythologic  diameters,  the  fig- 
ures in  our  picture  wear  a feather  decoration  on  the  hack— their  device. 
This  consists  of  a basketlike  frame,  something  like,  that  with  which 
the  god  Xolotl  is  repre.sented  in  the  calendars  of  the  Codices  Telleriano- 
Kemensis  and  Vaticanus  A,  from  which  rise  immense  feathers,  while 
a mask  is  placed  behind  this,  and  one  on  the  girdle  in  front. 

If  we  further  examine  the  hieroglyphs,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  in 
the,  upper  row  three  of  the  hieroglyphs,  k,  d,  and  b,  figure  2S,  are 
only  recapitulations  of  the  heads  of  the  personages  reprc.sented  lielow. 
The  face  is  the  same.  The  back  part  of  the  cheek  is  also  spetdall  v 
defined  in  the  hieroglyphs,  and  marked  by  special  coloring.  Behind 
this  is  the  ear  {leg  with  its  apjiendage.  Aliove  that  rises  the  liandlike 
piece  with  the  crosshatched  ornamentation — the  loop  of  the  head  strap. 
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I suppose — the  upper  (head  strap)  jmrt,  of  eourse,  incomplete.  Over 
the  forehead  we  have  again  the  two  locks  of  hair  as  in  the  tii-st  of  the 
persons  represented  below  in  full  figure.  The  only  element  which 
might  appear  doubtful  is  that  which  projects  from  the  forehead  in  the 
three  hieroglyphs.  But  even  that  is  in  n<i  way  doubtful  to  me.  The 
wide-open  jaws,  bristling  with  prominent  teeth,  which  the  f\dl  figures 
wear  over  the  forehead,  fastened  to  the  .strap,  are  replaced  in  the 
hieroglyphs  by  a row  of  teeth,  such,  for  example,  as  are  frequently 
inditated  on  the  stone,  or  sacrificial,  knives,  to  de.signate  their  sharp 
edge. 

While  in  this  way  the  hieroglyphs  r,  1>,  and  b are  perfectly  clear  in 
all  their  details,  I unfortunately  can  not  .say  the  .same  of  the  three 
other-s,  E,  c,  and  a.  1 do  not  know  their  meaning;  but  the  study  of 
them  reveals  that  they  are  j)robably  mere  variants  of  the  .same  accom- 
panying hieroglyph. 

If  we  finally  turn  to  the  hieroglyphs  drawn  on  the  two  vertical  tab- 
lets, we  again  .see  that  there  are  but  two  hieroglyphs,  with  three  vari- 
ants of  each.  If  I designate  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  left  tablet,  pa,ssing 
from  the  upjier  one  to  the  lowest,  as  o,  n,  i,  and  tho.se  of  the  right 
one,  as  k,  l,  m,  then  o,  K,  t,  are  one  hieroglyph,  and  apparently  the 
chief  one,  and  h,  i,  m.  the  other,  the  companion  hieroglj’ph.  Since 
both  are  forms  with  which  I have  not  met  elsewhere  I can  only  ven- 
ture to  advance  a conjecture  as  to  their  meaning. 

The  hieroglyphs  h,  i,  and  m show,  as  the  most  characteristic  and 
essential  element,  a double  zigzag  line  passing  obliquel3’  across  the 
re.st  of  the  hierogylph,  in  addition  to  the  crosshatched  space  at 
the  side,  outlined  h^'  a double  curved  line.  I can  not  help  thinking 
that  this  double  line,  zigzag  or  wavy,  is  the  .same  essential  element 
which  appears  in  the  hierogjdphs  a and  c,  otherwise  a puzzle  to  me, 
and  on  this  account  1 am  led  to  suppose  that  h,  i,  m is  only  the  com- 
panion hieroglyph,  e,  c.  a,  iH'comc  alcul-shaped  and  abbreviated  into 
one  character.  If  this  be  the  ca.sc,  one  might  be  led  to  supjio.se  that 
o,  K,  I.  is  the  principal  hieroglyph  abbreviated  into  one  character  and 
changed  to  alcul-shajicd.  Indeed,  it  .seems  to  me  as  though  .some 
essential  element  of  the  latter  were  contained  in  the  alcul-shaped  char- 
acter (j,  K,  I. — the  eye,  the  locks  of  hair  over  the  forehead,  and  jier- 
hajis  the  cross-hatched  piece  at  the  back  of  the  head.  With  the.se  the 
analogy  appears  to  stoji.  But  there  is  still  another  element  of  the 
chief  hieroglyph  contained  in  o,  k,  i.,  and  jK-rhajis  preci.sely  the  one 
which  .seemed  most  essential  to  the  artist;  I mean  the  row  of  teeth  on 
the  forehead. 

In  the  comjiarative  examination  of  the  sejiarate  elements  which  are 
employed  in  the  Maya  hieroglyjihs,  I have  previously  noticed"  that 
certain  .signs,  which  I was  obliged  to  explain  as  exjiressing  an  ojicu 

oSec  my  iretiliovou  the  clmracleruf  the  Axteeund  Maya  hi  2eiti(chrift  fih  Kttiuulogie, 

vsati,  V.  20.  p.  8. 
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jaw  containing  fonniduOle  teeth,  apjiear  as  substitutes  for  and  have 
the  same  value  as  othiu’s  which  I am  forced  to  explain  as  signs  for 
“stone  knives”.  The  former,  which  1 copy,  d to  j,  figure  29,  Doctor 
Brinton  repi’oduced  in  his  latest  treatise  on  Maya  hieroglyphs  under 
the  name  of  ‘‘crescentic  signs”.  This  designation  is,  to  my  mind, 
.somewhat  misleading.  He  considers  these  signs,  especially  c,  which 
is  quite  frequently  placed  on  the  neck,  that  i.s,  at  the  mouth  of  jars 
and  vessels,  as  neckbands.  I observe  in  this  connection  that  /’appears 
in  relief  tablets  from  Paleiuiue  in  the  form  of  J,  and  that  the  sign 
Ahau,  which  usually  has  the  form  of  c,  apiiears  in  the  same  tablets 
from  Palenque  in  the  form  of  a,  that  is,  what  in  c is  a simple  mouth 
ojKjning  in  a has  the  form  of  the  element  that  Brinton  explains  as  a 
neckband.  I need  not  dwell  longer  on  this,  and  merely  observe  that 
1 can  cite  a dozen  hieroglyphs  where  the  element  d to  /,  which,  as  is 


Flo.  AdJuiK't  M«y«  ttKllci***. 

shown  by  comparing  the.se  with  figures  d and  i,  is,  in  fact,  a toothed 
jaw,  replaced  by  the  element  k.  If  we  turn  back  to  figure  28,  we 
may  admit.  1 think,  that  the  clement  seen  below  in  the  hieroglyphs 
G,  K,  L,  and  also  in  ii  has  a certain  relation  to  X-,  which  means  a stone 
knife  and  is  analogous  to  the  elements  which  mean  “jaw”,  “mouth”. 
Should  not,  therefore,  the  e.ssential  element  in  o,  k,  l,  the  row  of 
teeth  on  the  foreheaii  of  the  principal  hieroglyph  f,  d,  b,  tie  consid- 
ered equal  to  the  open  jaw  bristling  with  teeth  on  the  forehead  of  the 
personages  rcpre.sented  in  full  figured 

But  even  if  we  leave  out  the.se  doubtful  ix)ints,  it  is  nevertheless 
definitely  shown  by  the  form  and  nature  of  the  principal  hieroglyph, 
F,  I).  B,  that  we  do  not  see  in  this  third  ve.ssel  from  llio  Hondo-  that 
i.s,  the  Pipil  vessel—  an  imitation  of  Maya  decoration  and  of  Maya 
hieroglyj)hs.  The  hieroglyphs  f.  i».  b,  perhaps  akso  the  others,  have 
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grown  out  of  tho  elements  of  the  p«>rson  represented  on  the  vessel,  and 
represent  rather  an  earlier  stage  of  alcul-shapetl  hieroglj'phs  of  the 
Maya  kind  than  an  imitation  of  them. 

In  conclusion  I would  say  that  1 have  Ixien  able  to  emphasize  only  a 
few  definite  points  in  a wide  and  interesting  territory,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, like  most  of  the  regions  of  ancient  Mexican  and  Centnil 
.Vmerican  civilizations,  is  little  explored.  But  I believe  the  preceding 
remarks  will  show  that  we  may  hope  that  more  complete  archeologic 
r»‘search  will  further  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of 
these  ancient  people.s,  and  will  make  comprehensible  the  incomplete, 
uncertain,  and  contmilictory  reports  of  the  hi.storian.  It  is  to  be 
hojjed  that  our  young  countrymen  who  go  to  these  regions  will  follow 
the  example  of  Mr  Dieseldorff  and  Doctor  Sapper,  and  will,  above  all, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  dumb  witnesses  of  a past  world,  recovered  from 
the  earth,  should  not  be  buried  anew  in  a drawing  room,  but  that  their 
place  is  in  a public  institution,  where  they  can  be  prc.served  for  pos- 
terity, and  where,  cla.s.sed  with  kindred  documents,  they  may  be  sub- 
ji'cted  to  careful  comjwirison,  and  in  this  way  be  made  to  speak. 
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MEXICAN  PICTURE  WRITINCxS  OF  ALEXANDER 
VON  HUMBOLDT" 


By  Eduard  Seler 


PREFACE 

The  sixteen  fragments  of  ancient  Mexican  picture  writing,  which 
are  reproduced  in  colored  plates,  belong  to  a “ remarkable  collection 
made  in  the  year  1803  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  ”,  which  was 
“ presented  to  the  Royal  Library  by  Baron  Alexander  von  Hurn- 
lx)ldt,  in  January,  1800  This  statement  is  made  by  Friedrich 
AVilken,  on  pages  155-150  of  his  History  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
Berlin,  printed  in  the  year  1828.  AA’’ilken  mentions  “ thirteen  frag- 
ments of  historical  hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  .Aztecs  upon  paper 
made  from  the  filx-r  of  the  .Agave  americana,  together  with  a codex 
14  feet  in  length  lielonging  to  it,  in  similar  hieroglyphic  writing”. 
The  number  does  not  correspond  with  the  number  of  pieces  now  in 
the  library,  for,  according  to  his  statement,  there  shoidd  1k‘  hut  14. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  two  of  the  original  strips  were  cut  in  half, 
lengthwise,  and  pasted  on  the  same  folio  page,  side  by  side.  These 
are  the  pieces  shown  in  plates  ix,  x,  xi,  and  xii,  as  I shall  des<.M-ilx‘ 
more  in  detail  in  the  course  of  my  explanation  of  these  piece.s.  AA'ith 
the  c.xception  of  fragment  I,  which  has  Ix'en  preserved  in  its  original 
form  as  “ the  folded  codex  ”,  all  the  pieces  are  pasted  upon  folio 
pages  and  hound  together  in  an  atlas.  The  title  page  is  reproduced 
in  the  heliotype  atlas.  It  has  lxK>n  retained,  although  the  historic 
and  archeologic  remarks  which  it  contains  do  not  harmonize  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

Alexander  von  Humlwldt,  who  copies  and  descrilx's  fragment  II 
of  the  collection  in  his  Vues  des  Cordilleres  et  Monuments  des  Peuplos 
Indigenes  de  r.Ainerique,  plate  xii,  under  the  title  “ Oenealogie  des 
Princes  d’.Azcapozalco  ”,  states  that  he  Ixmght  the  document  in 
Mexico  at  the  public  sale  of  the  collections  of  Gama  (the  well- 
known  astronomer  and  author  of  the  work  Las  dos  Piedras,  whose 
fidl  name  was  .Antonio  de  I/con  y Gama).  IIumiKililt  suggi'sts  that 
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it  may  formerly  have  Ix-longt-d  to  the  ““  Miiseo  Imliano " of  the 
Milanese  historian  and  antiquary.  Cavaliere  Ix>renzo  Hoturini  Ber- 
naducci.  Since  various  other  of  these  fragments,  as  I shall  here- 
after show,  certainly  did  l)elong  to  Boturini's  collection,  and  we 
know  that  Gama  actually  knew  of.  used,  and  possessed  a great  part 
of  IJoturini's  collection,  we  may  venture  to  conjectuix'  that  the 
other  pieces  of  the  collection  l)rought  together  by  -Vlexaiider  von 
Humboldt  were  acquired  in  the  same  way. 

Fragments  II  ami  VI  were  pul)lisluHl  and  desc-rilasl  Ijy  von  Hum- 
boldt in  the  above-mentioned  illustrated  work,  ^'^ues  des  Cordilleres 
et  Monuments  des  Peuples  Indigenes  de  IWinericpie.  Only  a small 
part  of  fragment  II.  however,  was  repnaluced,  and  that  without  the 
explanatory  notes  which  accompany  it.  and  neither  of  the  two  frag- 
ments was  quite  perfectly  and  correctly  reproduced.  Fragments  I 
and  II  have  also  apj)eaml  in  colors  in  the  st'cond  volume  of  Kings- 
borough’s  great  work,  Me.xican  .Antiquities.  Fragment  II.  however, 
is  without  the  e.\[)lanatory  notes.  Clo.s<‘  examination  readily  shows 
that  neither  is  by  any  means  accurately  nor  exactly  reprodured,  either 
in  drawing  or  color.  The  whole  collection  was  exhil)ited  in  the  year 
1888  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Library,  with  the  other  manuscripts 
and  printed  matter  relating  to  the  history  and  languages  of  .America, 
during  the  ses,sions  of  the  International  .Americanist  Congress  at 
Berlin.  The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
Columbus  first  trod  the  soil  of  the  New  World  gave  the  managers  of 
the  Royal  Library  the  desired  opportunity  to  render  the  entire  col- 
lection more  ac«!ssible  for  general  use  by  multiplying  it.  photograph- 
ically at  least,  as  their  means  did  not  then  admit  of  reproduction  in 
colors.  To  me  was  intrusted  the  honorable  task  of  aeixmipanying 
those  pages  with  a few  words  of  explanation,  for  which  I herewith 
express  my  thanks  to  the  administration  of  the  Royal  Library. 

FRAGMENl'  I 

This  fragment  (plates  ii  to  vi)  is  a strip  of  agave  pa]>er  1.3  m.  long 
and  somewhat  more  than  8 cm.  wide,  painted  on  one  side  and  then 
folded  fourtet'ii  times,  thus  making  a IxKik  about  a foot  in  length. 
The  jiainted  side  is  divided  leugthwi.se  by  vertical  line.s  into  5 strips, 
and  by  other  lines  cutting  the  former  at  right  angles  into  7.5  sections. 
I will  designate  the  longitudinal  strips  from  right  to  left  by  the  let- 
ters A,  B.  c,  n,  and  e (jilates  ii  to  vi).  and  the  subdivisions  iK'ginning  at 
the  bottom — for  there  the  reading  Ix-gins — by  the  figures  1 to  75. 
The  lower  end  is  imjx'rfect.  It  is  obvious  that  there  was  .still  another 
section  lx?low,  which  was  jiainteil  in  similar  fashion  and  possibly 
formed  the'  end  of  an  entire  inis-sing  row.  The  up|x>r  end  looks  as 
if  it  had  Ixxm  sharply  cut  off.  As  the  entries  of  material  objects 
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(columns  c to  e)  cease  in  the  fifth  section  from  the  top,  it  may  lie 
assumed  that  this  was  the  end  of  the  strip,  and  that  it  was  not  further 
written  upon  because,  for  some  reason,  the  entries  ceased  altogether. 

In  column  b four  pictures  follow  one  another  in  regular  repetition. 
These  I will  designate  by  a,  b,  c,  and  d.  pna'ceding  from  Ih'Iow 
upward.  Thus  we  have  a in  .sections  1,  .5, 1),  13,  etc.,  b in  sections  2,  6, 
10,  14,  etc.,  c in  3,  7,  11,  15,  etc.,  d in  4,  8,  12.  10,  etc. 

The  picture  a,  plate  ii,  shows  a dark-colored  face  with  a large 
round  eye,  a row  of  long  tusks,  and  over  the  lips  an  angular  blue 
.strijie  curved  downward  and  rolled  up  at  the  ends.  This  is  the 
familiar  face  of  the  rain,  thunder,  and  mountain  god  of  the  Mexi- 
cans— Tlaloc  by  name — a facx*  the  features  of  which  were  supposed 
to  be  produced  originall}’  by  the  coils  of  two  snakes,  their  mouths, 
with  long  fangs  in  the  uj)j)er  jaw,  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
lip."  The  face  of  the  rain  god  here  stands  for  his  chief  festival,  the 
sixth  (according  to  the  usual  reckoning)  of  the  eighteen  annual  fes- 
tivals of  the  Mexicans,  known  as  Etzalqualiztli,  that  is,  “ when  they 
eat  bean  food  '*  (la>ans  c-ooked  with  whole  kernels  of  maize).'' 

The  second  of  the  four  pictures  (b,  column  b)  is  a white  strip 
painted  over  with  black  acute-angled  figures,  wound  about  with  a red 
band,  from  which  two  yellow  tufts  protrude  at  the  top.  The  white 
strip  painted  with  angular  figures  represents  a so-called  teteuitl,  or 
ama-teteuitl,  a strip  of  white  bark  paper  (the  inner  bark  of  a variety 
of  fig)  upon  which  certain  figures  are  drawn  with  liquid  caoutchouc. 
These  teteuitl  were  in  general  use  as  sacrificial  gifts.  At  the  feast 
of  the  rain  gods  they  were  hung  upon  long  poles  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  house; ' they  were  fastened  on  the  breast  of  the  small  idols  of  the 
mountain  gods,'*  and  were  burned  in  luBiior  of  the  fire  gotls.*" 

These  were  easily  prepared  images  of  the  gcxls  to  which  they  were 
offered.  The  picture  of  the  god,  or  his  symbol,  was  drawn  on  the 
paper  with  caoutchouc.'  The  red  band  which  is  wound  around  the 
paper  is  a leather  strap  of  the  kind  that  were  much  used,  either  col- 
ored or  gilded,  as  ribbons  and  for  ornamental  purposes."'  And.finalh', 
the  yellow  tufts  which  protrude  at  the  top  represent  a broom.  These 
brofBins  were  made  of  a hard,  stiff,  pointed  grass,  which  was  cut  with 
sickles  in  the  mountainous  fore.sts  of  Popocatepetl  and  Ajusco.*  The 
whole  picture  is  a symbol  of  the  old  earth  goddess  called  Toci,  “ our 

* See  Selor.  I>ns  Tnnalnmutl  der  Aubinschen  SnmmluDR.  in  Comptes  HodUum  dii  Sop 

SciiBlon  d»i  <*ongr^  Intornntltmal  dca  Amt^ricanlsioa,  Berllc,  1H8K.  p.  SS4. 

* See  DitrftD,  v.  3,  aec.  0;  Sabagun,  t.  2.  cbap.  d. 

* Sahagun.  v.  2.  rhups.  20  end  35. 

'Snbagun.  v.  2,  chnp.  32. 

* Sahagun.  v,  9.  chnp.  3 ; v.  2,  cbap.  34. 

f See  Sahagitn.  v.  0,  cbap.  3. 

* See  tbe  hieroglyph  of  Cuetlaxtlan,  **  The  I>and  of  I>»atber  In  tl>e  Mendoxa  codoT.  v 8, 
p.  21  ; T.  51.  p.  1. 

* See  Sahugiin,  v.  10.  p.  24;  v.  8,  p.  61  (Hiistnmiinte  odition).  iind  a comment  on  the 
paaaage  by  the  ptlitor. 
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progenitrix”,  or  Teteo  inntin,  “mother  of  the  gods”,  and  of  the 
eleventh  (according  to  the  usual  reckoning)  of  the  eighteen  annual 
festivals  of  the  Mexicans.  Ochpaniztli.  the  “ broom  feast  ” or  “ house- 
cleaning festival  ”,  ivlebrated  in  honor  of  this  godde-ss.  For  the 
broom,  which  syinlxilizes  one  of  the  first  domestic,  that  is,  feminine, 
occupations,  was  a s|x*cial  symlx)l  of  this  goddess,  who  was  therefore 
also  the  goddess  of  purity,  of  purification  and  eradication  of  sin." 
The  teteuitl  paper  with  which  the  broom  is  bound  together  is  in  our 


Ku;.  rui.  lleaddroH.tfH  nnd  from  .MexU-nn 


picture  b painted  with  figures  which  again  denote  an  attribute  of 
the  same  goddess.  Tlie  ^lexicans  in  their  paintings  repres»Mited  the 
raw,  unspun  cotton  by  acute-angled  figures  or  groups  of  j)arallel  lines 
on  a white  ground.  Cotton,  as  a material  for  woman's  work,  was  for 
that  reason  one  of  the  chief  attrilnites  of  the  above-mentioned  deity. 
Her  headband  (s«‘e  a,  figure  30)  called  i-ichca.xwhiuh.  “ her  headband 
of  cotton  ”,  was  made  of  that  material.'*  A stri])  of  unspun  cotton 
hung  from  her  ear  peg  and  I<m)s<‘  cotton  was  Iwund  to  the  end  of  the 
spindle  which  she  wore  l>etween  the  hair  and  the  headband  (c  and  rf, 
figure  30). 

• Sel«»r.  I>as  TonaliuuaU  der  AuMnschon  Sammlunu.  volume  cltetl.  p. 

* VeriiffentUcbunKen  auH  dem  Kbiil({!Ichen  Museum  flit*  Vdlkerkunde,  v.  1,  p.  14H. 
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In  c and  d,  figure  30,  we  als^o  see  a paper  covered  with  drawings  of 
cotton  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  goddeas’s  head.  That  the  paper  in 
our  picture  b.  painted  with  the  acuU’-angled  figures,  is.  like  the 
broom,  a symbol  of  the  earth  goddess  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the.  broom  which,  in  her  picture,  the  gorlde.ss  Toci  carries  in 
her  hand  is  wound  round  with  pai>er  similarly  jjainted.  Tlius  we 
see  it  in  &,  figure  30,  which  is  taken  from  the  picture  in  the  Sahagun 
manuscript  of  the  Bibliotheca  del  Palacio  at  Madrid,  which  repre- 
sents the  various  w^remonies  of  the  feast  Ochpaniztii. 

The  third  picture  in  the  column,  which  I designate  by  c (plate  ii), 
represents  a flag  apparently  made  of  strijied  woven  stuff,  with  stream- 
ers of  the  same  material  fastened  to  its  toj).  Such  flags  were,  it 
seems,  calletl  quachpamitl — derived  from  qiiachtli,  ■'  a square  piece  of 
woven  cloth  ”,  and  pamitl,  “ flag  Among  the  Me.xicans,  as  among 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  flags  and  other  insignia  played  an 
important  part  in  war.  The  Mexicans,  however,  as  a rule,  did  not 
carry  these  insignia  free  in  their  hands,  but  strapped  upon  their 
backs,  though  it  seems  that  flags  of  the  same  sort  and  shape  as  the 
one  represented  in  our  picture  c were  alst)  waved  in  the  hand.  The 
signal  for  battle  was  given  with  them,  as  we  learn  from  Sahagun. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  .\ztec  manuscript  of  the  .\cademia  de  la  Ilis- 
toria  at  Madrid:  “ Yn  quachpanitl,  coztic  te<K’uitlapanitl  yuan  quet- 
zalpjanitl,  yn  teeuitia  yyaw:  yn  omottac  ye  meuatiquetzaya  izqui 
<|uachpanitl,  niman  cemeua  yaoquizque  ynic  miccali  ”.  .Sahagun 
(book  8,  chapter  I'i)  translates  it  somewhat  inexactly:  Tambien  usa- 
ban  de  unas  vanderillas  de  oro.  las  cuales  en  tocando  al  arma  las 
levantaban  en  las  manos.  porque  comenzasen  a jadcar  los  soldados 
(“  They  also  used  ct'rtain  golden  flags,  which,  when  the  call  to  arms 
was  sounded,  they  raised  in  their  hands.  I)ccause  the  sokliers  began 
to  figbt  ”).  Tile  correct  translation  is  as  follows:  ‘‘The  flag  of 
woven  stuff,  the  flag  of  jilates  of  gold,  and  the  one  made  of  quetzal 
feathers,  they  call  the  people  in  war  time  to  prepare  for  battle. 
MTien  men  s(>e  how  the  quachpamitl  (flags  of  woven  stuff)  are  raised 
on  everj'  hand,  then  the  warriors  go  forth  to  battle  ”.  The  raising 
of  the  flag,  then,  was  the  signal  to  begin  battle.  Panquctzaliztli, 
the  raising  of  the  flag,  therefore,  was  the  name  of  the  festival — the 
fiftei'nth.  according  to  the  usual  reckoning — which  the  Mexicans 
celebrated  in  honor  of  the  god  TJitzilopiwhtli,  who  was  e.sjx!cially 
regarded  as  the  god  of  combat  and  war.  In  Ccxlices  Telleriano- 
Kemensis  and  Vaticanus  A this  festival  is  represi'iiteil  by  the  figure 
of  the  god  himself  holding  a flag  in  his  hand  (<j,  figure  30),  which 
shows  es-sentially  the  same  characteristics  as  the  one  in  the  iiicture  c, 
plate  It.  Elsewhere  the  quachpamitl  is  painted  by  itself,  as  in  later 
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cttlendars,  from  whidi  I reproduce  the  figure  with  tlie  legend  in 
e and  /,  figure  30,  and  also  in  our  picture  c,  plate  ii,  which  illustrates 
the  fifteenth  annual  festival,  the  feast  Panriuetzaliztli. 

Finally,  the  fourth  picture,  which  I designated  by  d,  plate  ii,  shows 
us  the  head  of  a well-known  deity,  the  ivd  god  Xijie.  whose  original 
home  was  near  Yopi,  in  the  deep  ravines  of  the  Pacific  slope,  but 
whose  worship  was  widely  spread  throughout  the  highlands,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  capital,  where  it  was  celebrated  with  special  pomp. 
It  is  a jx*culiar  chanicteristic  of  this  god  that  he  g(x-s  alnnit  clad  iti  a 
flayed  human  skin.  Therefore,  at  his  feast  victims  were  not  only 
slaughtered  in  the  usual  manner  liy  tearing  out  the  heart,  which  was 
offered  up  to  him,  but  afterward  the  corpse  was  flayed  and  its  skin 
put  on  by  such  Iversons  as,  for  any  reason,  wished  to  show  the  god 
special  devotion.  It  was  worn  by  them  continually  during  the  twenty 
days  following  the  festival.  This  feast,  called  Tlaca.\ipeualiztli, 
“man  flaying” — the  .second,  according  to  the  usual  reckoning — is 
repre.sented  in  our  picture  d by  the  head  of  the  god  Xipe. 

Thus  we  have  in  a,  b,  c,  and  d of  column  n.  plates  ii  and  iii,  the  pic- 
tures of  four  yearly  festivals,  namely,  the  sixth,  eleventh,  fifteenth, 
and  second,  according  to  the  usual  reckoning.  The  sixth  feast  was 
separated  from  the  eleventh  by  .5X20,  or  100,  days;  the  eleventh 
from  the  fifteenth  by  4X20,  or  80,  days;  tbe  fifteenth  from  the  second 
by  .5X20-f.5,  or  105,  da}’s  (in  this  interval  fall  the  nemontemi, 
the  five  superfluous  days,  which  were  counted  at  the  end  of  Izcalli), 
and,  lastly,  the  second  was  4X20,  or  80,  days,  distant  from  the  sixth, 
gi^nng  a total  of  100-|-80-(-105-)-80,  or  305.  These  four  festivals,  it 
is  true,  do  not  divide  the  year  into  four  quarters,  except  ajiproxi- 
mately.  It  is  as  exact  and  regular  as  is  possible  in  a year  composed 
of  eighteen  parts  of  liO  days  each  and  5 superfluous  days. 

We  will  now  consider  column  .\  (see  plates  ii  and  iii),  the  first  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  strip.  Here  we  invariablj'  find,  together  with 
the  fea.st  Etzalqualiztli  (a  of  column  b),  a picture  and  several  small 
circles,  which  express  a certain  numla'r.  Here,  again,  we  have  four 
pictures,  which  follow  one  another  from  below  u])ward  in  regu- 
lar alternation.  I will  designate  these,  lieginning  at  the  bottom,  by 
a,  /?,  Yt  and  S. 

The  first  character,  a,  is  compos»'d  of  an  eye,  a vertical  ray,  and 
two  lateral  parts,  probably  derived  from  the  drawing  of  a cros.s,  the 
arms  of  which  cut  each  other  at  a somewhat  acute  angle.  This  is 
the  .symlx)!  of  the  four  cardinal  points  (see  the  variant  of  this  char- 
acter, c,  figure  31,  from  the  Sahagun  manuscript  of  the  Bibliotcca 
Laurenziana),  but  may.  perhaps,  have  some  connection  with  the 
drawing  often  found  on  spimlle  whorls  (.see  a,  6,c, and  </,sjime figure) 
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of  two  eyebrows  surrouiuliii"  the  hole  of  the  spindle,  supposed  to  be 
the  eye.  Compare  and  1.  figure  31,  taken  from  a list  of  persons  in 
the  towns  of  l^exotzinco  and  Xaltepetlapan  (Me.xican  manuscript  No 
3 of  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale  in  Paris)  and  denoting  persons  of 
the  name  of  Olin.  The  whole  character  stands  for  the  word  olin, 
" that  which  rolls  It  is  the  seventi>enth  of  the  twenty  day  signs  of 
the  Me.xicans,  and  was  regarded  as  .standing  in  special  relation  to  the 
sun.  The  form  which  the  character  takes  in  our  picture  a,  plate  ii, 
most  I’esembles  that  which  we  see  in  Codices  Telleriano-Kemensis 
and  Vaticanus  A (see  /,  figure  31),  and  it  is  not  wholly  without  sig- 


l 


Fic.  31.  Variations  of  the  Mexican  seventeenth  day  symbol. 

nificance  in  deciding  the  (piestion  of  the  origin  of  the  picture  writing 
under  consideration. 

The  second  sign  of  column  a,  which  I call  /S  (plate  ii),  represents 
the  head  of  the  wind  god,  Ehecatl,  or  Quetzalcoatl.  He  has  a pro- 
truding, tnimpetlike  mouth,  for  the  wind  god  blows  (see  also  r.  d. 
and  c,  figure  41).  Generally  s])caking,  this  figure  suggested  whirls 
and  circles.  Hence  his  temples  were  built  in  circular  form.  The  cap 
which  he,  weai-s  is  cone-shaped.  The  ends  of  his  headband  and  his 
breechclout  are  rounded.  His  head  ornament  is  the  spiral  snail  shell. 
He  wears  snail  shells  as  a necklaw,  and  his  breast  ornament,  the  eca- 
ilacatzcozcatl,"  as  well  us  his  ear  ornament,  is  carved  from  a huge 

* Veroffcntllchungcti  aus  dc>m  Kuniglichen  Mu»eutu  fUr  Volkcrkunde  sii  Berlin,  v.  1, 

pp.  128,  120. 
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wlu-lk  slioll.  Till"  Ik-ikI  (if  till*  wind  gcxl  lion*  stands  for  the  second  of 
the  twenty  day  sipns  of  the  Mexicans,  which  was  called  Ehecatl, 
“ wind  ",  The  form  which  the  character  has  in  our  tifrure  likewise 
resembles  most  the  form  which  is  drawn  in  Codices  Telleriano- 
Kemensis  and  Vaticanus  A. 

The  third  sign  (y^  plate  iii)  in  column  a shows  us  the  head  of  a 
deer,  which  is  most  unnaturally  drawn,  having  upi>er  incisors,  but  is 
plaitdy  intended  to  represent  a deer,  as  is  shown  by  the  branching 
antlers.  The  seventh  of  the  twenty  day  signs  of  the  Mexu'ans  was 
designated  by  the  picture  of  the  deer  (Mazatl). 

The  fourth  sign,  6,  is  a deathVhead,  with  fleshless  jaw,  a great, 
round  eye  with  an  eyebrow,  and  a protruding  tongue,  such  a head  as 
was  customarily  used  among  the  Mexicans  to  n'pre.sent  death  or  the 
death  god.  But  here  the  skull  is  covered  with  a green  bush,  the  sepa- 
rate stalks  of  which  end  in  small  yellow  knobs.  This  green  bush  rep- 
resents grass,  and  is  illustrative  of  the  rojx*  twisted  of  grass  (mali- 
nalli),  which  has  lieen  usi-d  from  retnote  anti(|uity  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day  for  cording  heavy  burdens,  such  as  charcoal,  etc.  The  whole 
denotes  the  twelfth  of  the  twenty  day  signs  of  the  Mexicans,  called 
malinalli,  “ that  which  is  twisted  The  green  bush  is  combined 
with  the  death’s-head  in  this  picture,  because  the  rope  twisted  of 
grass  suggested  the  mummy  bales  corded  with  rojie,  like  a burden 
which  has  the  form  given  to  the  Ixidies  of  the  dead.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  grass  iisidf,  shooting  up  anew  with  the  first  showers  of  rain  and 
then  withering  (piickly,  awakened  the  thought  of  the  transitoriness  of 
earthly  things.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a fact  that  malinalli  was  consid- 
ered a sign  of  misfortune;  that  decay,  destruction,  and  change  were 
supposed  to  follow  swiftly  in  its  train.  We  may  also  note  in  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  sign  that  our  pictun*  S most  clostdy  I'esembles  the 
forms  in  which  this  sign  of  ill  omen,  malinalli,  is  represented  in 
Codices  Telleriano-Remensis  and  Vaticanus  A. 

The  Mexican  numerical  system  was  vigesimal.  Therefore  the  num- 
la-r  20  naturally  formed  the  basis  of  (^imputation  of  time.  The  peo- 
ple designated  each  one  of  the  20  consecutive  days  by  a particular 
sign.  But  with  these  twenty  signs  they  combine  the  numerals  1 to  13 
in  such  a way  (hat  each  of  the  consecutive  days  was  designat(»d  by  a 
sign  and  a numeral.  If,  therefore,  the  numeral  1,  combined  with  the 
first  sign,  served  to  designate  the  first  day.  then  the  fotirteenth  day 
Ux)k  the  fourteenth  sign,  and  also  the  numeral  1 again.  Thus  a period 
of  13X20,  or  2()0,  days  was  reached  as  a higher  chronologic  unit.  For 
no  day  re('eived  the  same  numeral  and  the  .same  sign  until  after  the 
expiration  of  this  period.  The  periixl  of  13X20.  or  200,  days  was 
called  tonalamatl,  ‘‘  the  Ixxjk  of  the  day  signs 
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The  Mexicans  ivekonecl  3<i5  chiys  to  the  year,  and  I have  already 
stated  that  they  divided  the  year  into  eij^hteen  j>eriods  of  20  days 
each  and  5 suix-rflnous  days,  called  neinontenii.  These  5 superfluous 
days  were  regarded  us  uiducky  days,  as  useless,  fit  for  no  serious 
business.  Hence  the  ancient  Mexicans  said  of  them  ‘‘  acain  poidiqui 
This  undoubtedly  means  ‘‘  they  were  held  in  no  esteem  but  accord- 
ing to  the  original  meaning  of  the  words  they  may  also  signify  '•  they 
were  not  counted  It  has  therefore  been  inferred  that  these  5 days 
were  left  blank;  that  the  continuous  series  of  signs  and  numerals 
was  not  applied  to  them.  In  an  article  which  I presented  to  the 
Anthrojwlogic  fsociety  at  Herlin  in  the  year  I pointed  out  that 

the  whole  Mexican  system  of  designating  the  year — namely,  that  the 
consecutive  days  were  designated  by  four  sign.s,  each  two  of  which 
were  4 days  apart — and  the  Mexican  periods  of  52  years  were  intel- 
ligible otdy  if  we  assume  that  the  5 nemonteini.  the  suijerfluous  days, 
were  named  and  nmnliered  in  the  same  way  as  the  others.  f)ur 
manuscript,  plate  i of  the  pivscmt  seric>s,  affords  the  Ix'st  proof  of 
this  theory. 

In  column  n the  pictinvs  follow  in  rc'gular  alternation,  and  ap- 
proximately denote  the  iK'ginning  of  every  cpiarter  of  a yc-ar  for  a 
consecutive  serk’s  of  yc'ar.s.  Besides  the  first  of  these*,  the  sviuIk)!  of  the 
feast  Ktzal(|uali/.tli,  there  are  in  column  a numerals  and  signs  which, 
taken  together,  denote  each  the  date  of  a certain  day.  In  the  lowcsst 
of  them,  in  scpiare  l.\  (plate  ii),  the  small  circles,  which  re]>resent  the 
numerals,  are  imperfectly  preserved.  But  from  what  remains,  and 
from  the  connection  of  the  whole  series,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
numeral  12  should  stand  here.  If  we  introduce  this  numeral  we  see 
that  in  column  a (side  by  side  with  the  Etzak|ualiztli  of  column  a, 
plates  II  to  vi)  the  following  dates  of  days  are  given: 


Ollii 

Khet*utl 

MazatJ 

Mnllnalii 

12 

IH 

14 

.3 

4 

5 

(i 

7 

8 

U 

10 

11 

12 

V.i 

14 

*» 

3 

4 

_ _ 

Here  the  numeral  lI,**  which  does  not  really  belong  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  dat  s,  is  invariably  to  be  read  as  “ 1 ”,  for  only  the  numerals 
1 to  13,  as  I have  stated,  are  used  in  addition  to  the  twenty  characters 
to  designate  the  consecutive  days. 

•Zeltscbrlft  fllr  EthnoIoKle,  v.  13,  pp. 

•The  14  Id  the  manuscript  is  an  error  of  the  native  artlat.  <\  T. 
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TAHI-K  III. 
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9 
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1 

1 

1 

*K 

1 

2 
0 

3 

8 

N 

N 

8 

M 

N 

0 

O' 

1 

' 

U 

E- 

u 

P 

X 

0 

h 

O' 

0U 

< 

e* 

S5 

< 

(-• 

& 

H 

U 

Olein 

12 

« 

1:1 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

8 

12 

6 

13 

7 

1 

8 

Tecpatl 

IH 

1 

8 

2 

9 

10 

* 

1> 

5 

12 

0 

13 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

Quiauitl 

1 

H 

2 

9 

3 

10 

u 

8 

12 

B 

13 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

X.ichitl 

2 

U 

8 

10 

4 

n 

5 

12 

B 

13 

7 

8 

2 

9 

a 

10 

4 

11 

Cipai:tli 

» 

10 

4 

n 

5 

12 

0 

13 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

« 

11 

5 

12 

Ehecatl 

4 

11 

5 

12 

6 

13 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

5 

12 

6 

18 

1 Calli 

5 

12 

a 

13 

7 

1 

H 

3 

9 

3 

10 

11 

3 

12 

6 

13 

7 

1 Cuetzpalin 

0 

13 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

5 

12 

6 

13 

7 

1 

H 

, Coatl 

~ 

1 

H 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

5 

13 

fi 

13 

I 

8 

2 

9 

1 Uiquiztli 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

3 

12 

B 

13 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

8 

10 

Mazatli 

9 

3 

10 

4 

II 

5 

12 

H 

13 

7 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

Tochtli 

10 

4 

11 

5 

12 

0 

13 

t 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

5 

12 

Atl 

11 

5 

13 

8 

13 

7 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

5 

12 

B 

13 

Itzcuiutli 

13 

« 

13 

7 

I 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

5 

12 

B 

13 

7 

1 

Ozoiuatli 

13 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

n 

Ti 

12 

B 

13 

1 

8 

2 

Malinalli 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

>1 

5 

12 

n 

13 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

Acatl 

2 

9 

■1 

10 

4 

11 

5 

12 

6 

13 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

[ Occlotl 

3 

10 

* 

11 

3 

12 

0 

13 

7 

1 

8 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

4^ 

Quaubtli 

4 

11 

5 

12 

6 

13 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

5 

12 

6 

(^zcu(|uauhtli 

5 

13 

0 

13 

7 

1 

H 

“ 

9 

3 

H) 

4 

11 

12 

B 

13 

7 

If,  after  making  this  correction,  we  consult  a table  of  the  Mexican 
calendar,  we  see,  assuming  that  the  5 nemontemi  were  named  and 
numhered  continuously  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  days,  that  the 
dates  of  the  ilays  given  in  column  a are  always  exactly  305  days 
apart. 

Tills,  I think,  clearly  proves,  first,  that  the  pictures  drawn  in  col- 
umn n are  actually  the  beginnings  of  quarters  of  3'ears,  and  the  dif- 
ferent pictures  a are  meant  to  show  the  annual  ivcurrence  of  the  feast 
Etzahpializtli;  second,  that  the  statement  that  the  5 nemontemi 
were  not  counted  can  rest  011I3'  on  a misunderstanding. 

Hut  our  manuscript  is  of  ini|X)rtance  to  chronology  in  3'et  another 
resix-ct.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mexicans  called  their  years  by  the 
four  da3'  signs  Acatl,  "reed  ” ; Tecpatl,  “Hint  ” ; C'alli,  “house”, 
ami  Tochtli,  “ rabbit  ”,  which  tlu‘3'  coinhined  with  the  numerals  1 to 
13  in  the  same  way  as  in  naming  the  days. 
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Table  IV. 


1 

Acatl 

1 

Tecpatl 

1 

Calli 

1 

Tochtli 

1 Acatl 

2 

Tecpatl 

2 

Calli 

2 

Tochtli 

2 

Acatl 

and  so  on 

3 

Calif 

3 

Tot^htll 

3 

Acatl 

3 

Tecpatl 

aa  before. 

4 

Tochtli 

4 

Acatl 

4 

Twpatl 

4 

Cam 

ft 

Acatl 

ft 

Tecpatl 

5 

('alii 

5 

Toc;htll 

6 

Tecpatl 

0 

Cam 

6 

Tochtli 

6 

Acatl 

7 

c:*iii 

7 

T«!htli 

7 

Acatl 

7 

Tecpatl 

H 

Tochtn 

8 

Amtl 

8 

Tecpatl 

8 

OlIH 

» 

Acjitl 

9 

Tecpatl 

9 

Cam 

9 

Tochtli 

1 10 

Tecpatl 

10 

Cam 

10 

Tochtli 

lU 

Acatl 

1 11 

Call! 

It 

Tochtli 

11 

Acatl 

11 

Tecpatl 

K 

Tochtli 

12 

Acatl 

12 

Tecpatl 

12 

Ca\H 

1 

AcAtl 

13 

Tetfpatl 

13 

Cuin 

13 

Tochtli 

In  my  treatise,  already  mentioned  above,"  I laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  origin  of  this  nomenclature  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  a year  of 
305  days,  and  that  the  years  were  simply  named  after  a certain  lead- 
ing day.  In  fact,  if  we  assume,  for  instance,  that  in  one  year  the 
leading  day  was  the  second  one  in  table  III,  page  136,  bearing  the  sign 
Tecpatl  and  the  numeral  13,  then  in  the  ne.xt  year,  that  is,  after  the 
lapse  of  305  days,  the  same  day  would  take  the  sign  Calli  and  the 
numeral  1,  and  so  on.  Now,  at  the  outset  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  leading  day,  from  which  the  year  was  first  nameil,  was  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  and  that  the  first  days  of  the  con.secutive  years 
bore  the  signs  Acatl,  Tecpatl,  Calli,  and  Tochtli.  It  can  not  well 
1k"  denied,  as  I demon.strated  in  the  above-mentioned  article,*  that  at 
the  time  and  place  it  first  occurred  to  scholars  that  only  four  of  the 
twenty  day  signs  fell  upon  the  first  days  of  the  years,  it  was  those 
very  days  Acatl,  Tecpatl,  Calli,  and  Tochtli  with  which  the  years 
then  and  in  that  place  Ix^gan,  or  at  hiast  that  these  days  were  then  and 
in  that  place,  for  whatsoever  reason,  chosen  as  the  first  days  of  the 
vears.  To  be  .sure,  the  admission  of  this  contradicts  the  as.sertions  of 
Duran  and  those  of  Cristobal  del  Castillo,  quoted  and  used  by  Ixuin  y 
Crania,  as  the.se  make  the  Mexican  year  tiegin  with  Cipactli,  that  is, 
with  Cipactli,  Mi(|iiiztli,  Ozoniatli.  and  Cozcaquauhtli,  respectively. 
But  I saw  an  indirect  proof  of  niy  theory  in  the  circumstance  that 
ancient  records  from  two  remote  and  widely  .separated  place-s,  Mez- 
titlan  on  the  iKirdcisi  of  Iluaxteca  and  Nicaragua,  made  the  si'ries  of 
twenty  day  signs  Ixigin  with  Acatl;  and  I fiirni.shed  a direct  proof 
by  showing  that  in  the  Mayan  manuscript  at  Dresilen  the  years  do 
not  iiidred  In-giii  with  Kan,  Itluliic,  Ix,  and  Cauac.  with  which, 
according  to  Lauda  and  the  IxKiks  of  CMiilam  Balani,  the  Mayas  began 
their  years  in  later  times,  but  with  Been,  Ezanab,  .Vkbal,  and  Lamat, 

• Z>lt8chrlfl  fUr  Ktlinologle,  1891,  v.  22, 

*Zeit8cbrlft  fHr  KthDologle,  v.  23,  p.  102. 
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(he  fluinieters  whieh  l•<)m*sJ>(llul  to  the  Mexican  Acatl,  Tecpatl,  Calli, 
and  Tochtli. 

It  is  true  our  nuinuscript  (plate  i)  does  not  mention  the  first  days 
of  the  years,  hut  in  eolunin  a it  gives  the  days  on  which  the  sixth  feast 
of  tlie  year,  Etzalqualiztli,  fell. 

We  know  that  in  the  so-called  months,  or  jjcriods  of  20  days,  which 
were  named  for  the  various  yearly  festivals,  the  actual  feast  of  the 
respective  name  always  fell  on  the  la.st  day  of  the  period.  If,  there- 
fore, as  our  column  a shows,  in  the  19  years  presented  here  the  feast 
Etzalqualiztli,  the  sixth  festival  of  the  year,  fell  on  the  days 


Olein  UheontI 

Mazatl 

.Mallnalll 

12  i:i 
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6 
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11  12 

13 
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then  it  dirt'ctly  follows  that  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  period  (named 

for  the  feast  Tecuilhuitontli)  must  fall  on 

the  days 

Tecpatl  Calli 

Tochtli 

Acatl 

i:i  1 

2 

3 

4 .*> 

li 

7 

8 !» 

10 

n 

12  i:t 

1 

o 

3 4 

5 

And  if,  with  Sahagun,  we  put  the  lieginning  of  the  year  on  the  first 
day  of  the  period  named  for  the  feast  Atlcaualco  we  shall  have  the 

following  series  for  the  first  days  of  these 

19  year's : 

Te<'patl  Calli 

Twhtli 

.Acatl 

10  11 

12 

13 

1 2 

a 

4 

5 0 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 

12 

13  1 

2 

From  our  manuscript,  which,  so  far  a^  know,  is  the  only  Mexican 
manu.script  that  contains  a long  series  of  years,  or,  more  exactly 
sjxiaking,  dates  of  days  extending  over  a long  series  of  years,  it  there- 
fore follows  positively  that  the  Mexicans  lK>gan  tlieir  years  with  the 
characters  Acatl,  Tecpatl,  Calli,  and  Tochtli,  just  as  the  Maya  prie,sts 
who  wrote,  the  Dresden  manuscript  lH*gan  their  years  with  the  days 
correspomiing  to  the  same  four  characters. 

This  result,  which  I n-ached  on  grounds  of  a more  general  na- 
ture. and  which,  as  we  see,  is  directly  obtainable  from  our  manu- 
script. has  l)e«‘n  still  further  confirmed  by  evidence  very  recently 
jmblished.  .Vt  the  last  ses.sion  of  the  .Vmericanist  congn>ss  which  met 
at  Huelva  Mrs.  Z«‘lia  Nuttall  exhibited  upon  a large  chart  a recon- 
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striiction  (l(‘vi)-p(l  by  Iut  of  tin*  Mexican  faloiular,  further  particulars 
eoueerniii';  which  slii-  lias  res<>rvial.  Upon  this  chart  was  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  an  important  Mexican  picture  manuscript,  which 
bi'longs  to  the  Bihlioteca  Nazionale  at  Florence,  and  which  will  soon 
Iv  published  in  facsimile  by  Mrs  Xuttall:  Es  de  notar  que  siemjire 
comienya  el  afio  en  un  dia  de  quatro.  el  uno  ipie  Hainan  acatl.  Y de 
alii  toman  nonbre.  ()  en  otro  que  Hainan  calli.  Y de  alii  toman  non- 
bre.  O en  otro  que  Hainan  tecpatl.  Y de  alii  toman  nonbre.  Y de 
otro  que  Haman  tochtli.  Y de  alii  toman  nonbre  {''  It  is  to  lie  noted 
that  the  year  always  liegins  on  one  of  four  days — the  one  which  they 
call  Acatl.  and  from  there  they  take  the  name;  or  on  another  which 
they  call  Calli,  and  from  theiv  they  take  the  name;  or  on  another 
which  they  call  Tecpatl,  and  from  there  they  take  the  name;  and 
from  another  which  they  call  Tochtli,  and  from  there  they  take  the 
name  ”).  This  is  clear  and  intelligible,  and  Mrs  Nuttall  has  correctly 
made  this  passage  the  starting  point  for  her  researches. 

It  is  quite  another  ipiestion,  and  one  which  I must  touch  upon  here, 
whether  the  month  Atlcaiialco.  stated  by  Sahagun  and  others  to  lie 
the  first  month  of  the  year,  is  really  the  one  which  was  the  leading, 
or  first,  month  at  the  time  when  the  designation  of  the  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  four  days  Acatl.  Tecpatl,  Calli,  and  Tochtli,  fii-st  came  into 
use.  This  question,  it  seems,  should  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

'I'he  most  important  statement  by  the  old  writers  which  makes  an 
agn'ement  la'tween  the  Mexii'an  and  our  chronology  and  a compari- 
son of  the  Mexican  designations  of  the  years  with  cc'rtain  days  of  any 
one  year  possible  is  that  made  in  Sahagun,  book  1‘2,  chaiiter  40,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  capture  of  QuaiihteiiuK'tzin,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  despenite  defense  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  occurred  on  the  day  ce 
Coatl.  “ 1 snake”,  of  the  year  yei  Calli,  “3  house":  .Viihin  omoinan 
chimalli  inic  tixitinque  in  xiuhtonalli  ei  calli,  aiih  in  cemilhuitla])oalli 
ce  Coatl  (“When  the  shield  was  laid  down  (the  war  ceased),  while 
we  fell  to  the  ground,  that  was  the  year  ‘ 3 hoii.se  ’ and  the  day  ‘ 1 
snake'”).  (Hiblioteca  Ixirenziana  manuscript.)  This  day  was.  as 
we  know  from  the  letters  of  Cortes  and  (roinara’s  history,  Tuesday, 
St.  Ilippolytus’s  day,  August  13,  1.521.“  The  .\ztec  writer  Chimal- 
pahin  says  the  same  thing  in  his  Seventh  Relation:  Yhciiac  canque 
yn  tlatohuani  Cuauhtemoctzin  ypan  cemilhiiitonalli  ce  cohuatl 
* * * ic  matlactlomey  mani  inetztli  agosto.  y]ian  ylhuitzin  S.  Tipo- 
lito,  martyr  (“They  took  King  (jiiauhtemoctzin  jirisoner  on  the  day 
‘ 1 snake  ' » * * „|,  the  l;tth  day  of  .Viigust,  the  feast  of  the  holy 

martyr  Hippolytus '’).*'  On  the  basis  of  this  statement  Orozco  y 
Berra,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Ilistoria  Antigua  y de  la  CoiKpiista 
de  Mexico,  trieil  to  find  an  agreement  lK-tw(s*n  the  Mexican  and  Euro- 

• CftrlnH  tic  Ilcrnan  cti.  <;H3‘anKOfl.  Paris.  IWMl.  p.  ; (Joniara.  chap. 

14H. 

^AnalcH  tic  InmitiiKu  FrnnclRco  dc  Sim  Anton  Muflox  rtilnialpuhln  QuauhtlcinmuUzin. 
Seventh  Kelation,  edid.  Sinn'tin.  p.  1!M. 
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pean  chronologies;  but  the  attempt  failed  in  the  most  essential  points, 
since  Orozco  favored  the  erroneous  view  that  the  Mexicans  began 
their  years,  and  therefore  also  what  they  called  their  months,  with 
the  days  Cipactli,  Miqui/.tli,  Ozomatli,  and  Cozcaquauhtli. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  clear,  I will  mention  still  another  point 
of  agreement.  In  the  Seventh  Relation  of  Chimalpahin  (page  188 
of  Hemi  Simon’s  edition)  we  read  that  the  entrance  of  Ilernan 
Cortes  into  Mexico  and  his  reception  by  the  kings  of  the.  three  allied 
kingdoms,  Mexico,  Tetzc(K‘o,  and  Tlacopan,  took  place  on  the  day 
chicuey  Ehecatl,  “ 8 wind  ",  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Quecholli : 
“ ypan  cvm  ilhuitlapohualli  chicuey  ehcatl,  auh  yn  ipan  ynin  metz- 
tlapohual  catca  huehiietque  chiucnahuilhuitia  quecholli  We  have 
also  a statement  in  regard  to  the  same  day  in  the  Aztec  account  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Sahagun  manuscript  of  the  Biblioteca  Lorenziana. 
This  latter  account  agrees  with  the  former  in  stating  that  the  coming 
of  the  .Spanisli  occurred  in  the  j’ear  ce  jVcatl,  “ 1 reed  ”,  on  the  9th  of 
the  month  Quecholli — or,  as  the  author  says,  on  the  eve  of  the  10th 
of  the  month  Quecholli — hut  it  differs  from  it  in  saying  that  this  day 
was  not  designated  as  a day  ” 8 wind  ”,  but  as  ce  Ehecatl,  “ 1 wiml  ”, 
and  that  would  be,  a day  20  days  previous  to  the  other:  “auh  in 
izquilhuitico  in  Mexico  in  ic  calaquico  in  Espaholes:  ipan  ce  hecatl 
in  ccmilhuitlapoalli : auh  in  xiuhtonalli  ce  acatl.  ou  muztla  tlamat- 
lactiz  (piecholli : auh  in  cemilhuitique  ome  calli:  vel  iquac  in  tlaina- 
tlactli  quecholli  ”.  If  we  consult  Spanish  historians  we  find,  in  Her- 
nal  Diaz  del  Castillo’s  Ilistoria  Verdadera,  the  day  of  the  Spanish 
entrance  given  as  Novemlier  8 of  the  year  1519. 

The  writer  of  the  account  in  the  Sahagun  manuscript  continues 
his  computation  from  the  date  given  almve  by  counting  each  month, 
to  which  fact  I would  call  attention  here.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
usual  historic  chronology',  for  on  page  1.30  of  Codex  Vaticanus  A 
we  see  the  months  wliich  elapsed  during  the  stay  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  city  similarly  set  down.  The  writer  of  the  Sahagun  account 
reckons  in  this  way  to  the  feast  To.xcatl.  wlien  Alvarado  fell  u]x)n  the 
unarmed  Mexi<'ans  decked  for  the  feast  and  slaughtei-ed  the  flower  of 
the  Mexican  nobility,  and  then  onward  to  the  feast  Tecuilhuitontli. 
that  is,  the  comi)letion  of  the  month  Tecuilhuitontli.  On  this  day. 
he  sjiys,  the  Spanish  fled  by  night  from  the  city:  “ Ximan  quival- 
toquilia  tecuilhuitontli,  ie  oncan  in  qiiizqiie,  vel  ipan  in  ilhuitl  in 
quiz<iue  in  Espanoles  in  moioalpoloque  There  were  altogether, 
he  says,  235  days,  that  is,  195  days  during  which  the  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans  were  friends  and  40  days  during  which  they  fought  each 
other.  Computed  accurately  this  can  not  mean  the  feast  Tecuilhui- 
tontli its»‘lf,  but  the  eve  of  the  feast.  For  counting  235  days  from 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Quecholli  we  come  to  the  19th  and  not  to 
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the  20lh,  the  Inst  day  of  the  month  Teeiiilhiiitontli.  The  Spaniards 
probably  left  the  hostile  city  on  the  nifjht  laTore  the  feast,  and  the 
narrator  counts  the  whole  days  which  lay  between  the  ninth  day  of 
Quecholli  and  the  feast  Tecuilhuitontli.  It  can  lx*  computed  with 
tolerable  accuracy  that  this  day,  the  “noche  triste  ” of  unhallowed 
memory  to  the  Spanish,  was  the  30th  of  June.  15*20.“  But  from  Nov- 
ember 8,  1519,  to  June  30.  15*20,  there  are  actually  ‘235  days,  since  1520 
was  a leap  year.  The  authenticated  European  chronology  and  that 
of  our  Indian  informant  thus  agree  in*rfectly. 

If  we  now  compare  these  newly  acquired  dates  with  the  one  first 
quoteil,  the  day  of  Quauhtemoc's  capture,  we  have  the  following  com- 
putation: Between  Noveinlx*r  8,  1519,  and  .\iigust  13,  1521,  there 

elapsed  (>44  days.  If  we  count  <“>44  days  from  the  9th  day  of  Que- 
cholli in  the  Indian  calendar  of  feasts,  in  tloing  which  we  should  take 
into  account  that  the  Mexicans  had  no  leap  years,  we  come  to  the  third 
day  of  the  month  Xix'otluetzi.  We  must  conclude  that  in  the  Indian 
calendar  of  feasts  this  was  the  day  of  Quauhtem(K*'s  capture. 

But  now,  before  I draw  further  conclusions  from  this  result,  I 
must  mention  that  it  contradicts  certain  other  records.  According 
to  an  account  quoted  by  Ix*dn  y Gama  Quauhtemix-’s  capture  did  not 
take  place  in  the  month  Xo<*otluetzi,  but  in  Nexochimaco.  or  Tlaxo- 
chimaco,  the  preceding  month.  Chimalpahin  seems  to  make  a simi- 
lar statement,  for  he  says,  in  the  passage  from  which  I quoted 
above:  Auh  yye  ohuacic  nauhiwhuallonmatlaqu-ilhuitl  yn  otech 
icalque  tlaxochimaco  yye  . . . yc  tixitinque  (‘‘after  they  had 

■striven  against  us  90  days,  we  at  last  surrendered  in  Tlaxochi- 
maco (?)”). 

It  is  obvious  that  this  can  not  lx;  reconciled  with  the  statements 
mentioned  above.  As.  however,  those  other  statements  are  to  a 
certain  extent  controlled  by  European  computation,  it  is  very  jtos- 
sible  that  there  is  an  error  here,  the  more  so  lx*cause.  by  our  calcu- 
lation, the  day  of  Quaiditem(X‘’s  capture  was  comparatively  close  to 
the  feast  Tlaxochimaco,  lx*ing  on  the  third  day  following  it.  The 
lx*ginning  of  the  battle  and  the  app«*arance  of  the  S])anish  caravels 
at  Nonoucalco,  which,  according  to  Chimalpahin's  re[x*ated  assertion, 
occurred  90  days  lx*fore,  are  placed  by  Chimal|)ahin  in  the  month 
To.xcatl.  This  coincides  with  our  reckoning.  But  when  he  siiys 
in  the  passage  in  cpiestion  that  it  was  on  the  day  ce  Cozcaquauhtli, 
“ 1 king  vulture  ",  it  is  incorrect.  It  is  undoubtedly  a slip  of  the  pen 
or,  perhaps,  an  error  in  reading.  It  should  rather  lx;  ei  Cozcaquauhtli, 

•The  letter  of  (’ortes  sttites  that  the  army  renche*!  Tlaxcaln  on  the  Sth  of  July,  and 
from  the  Renernl’a  accurate  account  of  their  pro^rcHs  each  day  It  api»enri!  that  they  left 
the  capital  on  the  luat  nlKht  of  June,  or  rather  the  morninK  of  July  1 (rrescott.  Hist. 
Conquest  Mexico) 

•iHoi  I'ledratt,  2d  ed.,  p.  70.  note,  and  p.  80. 

* I'age  103  of  the  I{#mi  Blmf^on  edition. 
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“ 3 kin"  vulture  This  latter  day  occurs  00  days  l>efore  the  day 
ee  C’oatl.  the  day  of  Quaiihtemoc's  capture. 

Now,  if  the  day  of  Qiiauhteinoc's  capture  was  Aupust  13,  1521, 
the  third  day  of  the  month  X(K-otluetzi,  it  follows,  as  this  was  .said 
to  have  been  likewise  a day  ce  Coatl,  “ 1 snake  ”,  that  the  first  day  of 
the  month  must  have  been  the  day  12  Calli  and  the  first  day  of  the 
year  1 Calli.  Hence  it  follows,  as  I stated  above,  and  as  can  safely 
be  concluded  from  the  dates  in  our  manuscript,  tlial  the  yeai's  of  the 
Me.\icans  began  with  the  signs  Acatl,  Tecpatl,  Calli,  and  Tochtli, 
and  not.  as  was  hitherto  generally  suppo.s<‘d.  with  the  signs  Cipactli, 
Miquiztli,  Ozomatli,  and  Cozcaquauhtli : and  it  follows,  since  the  year 
1521  is  said  to  have  been  a year  3 Calli,  that  the  years  of  the  Mexicans 
were  not  named  for  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  Atlcaualco.  as 
has  been  commonly  lielieved,  but,  as  the  com]>utation  shows,  for  the 
first  (lav  of  the  fifth  month,  on  whose  last  day  the  fea.sl  Toxcatl  was 
celebrated;  lastly,  it  follows  that  the  lieginiiing  of  the  month  Atlcau- 
alco in  the  year  of  the  conquest  did  not  fall  on  the  2d  of  February,  as 
was  decided  after  much  discussion  at  the  Indian  conference  held  at 
Tlatclalco  in  Sahagun's  time,'’  hut  that  it  must  have  fallen  on  the  12th 
of  February.  The  latter  result  is  of  s{x>cial  im])ortance  Ix'cause  il 
proves  that  in  the  forty  odd  yeai’s  which  elapsed  Ijetween  the  year  of 
the  coiKpiest  and  the  time  when  the  .Sahagun  manuscript  was  com- 
posed the  iK'ginning  of  the  Mexican  year  was  set  forward  10  days. 
This  is  exactly  the  sum  of  the  intercalary  days,  which  o(;cur  in  this 
period  of  time,  and  prov(>s  that  the  Mexicans  did  not  know  how  to 
regulate  their  chronology  by  intercalations  at  short  intervals. 

If  this  is  firmly  establisheil,  then  we  may  further  conclude  that  the 
day  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  said  to  have  Ixhui  the  ninth  day 
of  the  month  Quecholli,  can  havelieen  neither  Khecatl  (asChimalpa- 
hin  states)  nor  1 Khecatl  {as  the  writer  of  the  account  in  the  Sahagun 
manuscript  as.serts),  but  must  have  lieen  the  day  liefon*  7 Cipactli 
or  13  Cipactli.  Otherwise,  the  month  must  hi.ve  iK'gun  with  a day 
0(;elotl,  which,  as  we  have  s(>en,  is  incorrect.  Hut  if  from  1 Coatl. 
the  day  of  Quaiihtemoc's  ca])ture.  we  count  fi44  days  backward  in  the 
Indian  calendar  we  do  not  arrive  at  1 Cipactli,  but  at  7 Cipactli. 
Chimalpahin’s  statement  was,  then'fon*.  relatively  correct  (within 
1 day),  and  the  writer  of  the  account  in  the  Sahacrun  manu.script 
made  an  error  of  20  days.  The  only  explanation  I can  give  for  the 
fact  that  l)oth  sources  agiw  in  mentioning  a day  Kliecatl  in.stcad  of  a 
day  Cipactli  is  that  tradition  confused  the  day  and  its  eve  or  that  the 
name  of  the  day  was  not  held  fast  by  tradition,  but  was  only  recov- 

• See  SnhaRua,  v.  7,  chap.  12. 

•In  tie  Sahagun  manuscript  of  the  Academia  de  la  Hlatoria  the  year  ome  Acatl  ( = 
A.  I).  1550)  Is  given  as  the  year  of  writing  down  at  least  certain  parts  (the  historical 
ones)  of  the  manuscript. 
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ered  by  computation,  and  that  perhaps  in  doing  this  they  reckoned 
hack  not  (ti4,  but  (343.  days,  possibly  because  leap  year  was  not  taken 
into  accoiint. 

If  this  be  denied,  and  if  the  assertions  of  Chimalpahin  and  the 
account  in  the  Sahagun  manuscript  that  the  ninth  day  of  the  month 
Quecholli  was  a day  Ehecatl — the  only  statements  to  my  knowledge 
where  there  is  a distinct  agreement  Ix^tween  the  day  of  the  month  and 
the  name  of  the  daj' — be  considered  correct,  we  should  arrive  at  the 
days  Ocelotl,  Quiauitl,  Cuetzpalin,  and  Atl  as  the  first  days  of  the 
years  named  for  the  characters  Acatl,  Tecpatl,  Calli,  and  Tochtli. 
This  Jesuit  is  at  fiisit  sight  rather  atti'active.  We  should  thus  arrive 
at  precisely  the  charactei's  which  answer  to  the  signs  Ix,  Cauac,  Kan, 
and  Muluc,  with  which  the  Mayas  liegan  their  years  in  later  times.  It 
would  then  follow  that  the  correction  which  was  made  by  the  Mayas 
also  found  acceptance  among  the  Mexicans.  I Ixjlieve,  however, 
since  theie  are  no  other  proofs,  and  since  our  computation  is  upheld 
by  the  .statements  of  historians,  that  if  the  ninth  day  of  Quecholli 
had  been  a day  Eheciitl  only  043  days  would  have  ehipse<l  lie  fore  the 
capture  of  QuauhteiiuK',  and  then  one  of  the  two  above  dates,  that 
given  by  Bernal  Diaz  or  that  given  bj-  Cortes,  wouhl  have  to  be  cor- 
rected; and  since  reasons  of  a gt'iieral  nature,  as  I have  said  Ijefoi'e, 
favor  the  view  I have  advanced  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on 
this  one  as.sertion,  esjjecially  as  an  eri'or  seems  veiy  pi’obable.  As  I 
have  already  said,  it  is  our  manuscript,  with  its  festival  dates  run- 
ning through  nearly  nineb'en  years,  which  furnishes  decisive  evi- 
dence. Chimalpahin  wi-ote  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  sen-enteenth 
centui'y  ami  the  Sahagun  inanuscinpt  was  coni|)ose(l  about  the  year 
1.559.  At  those  |>eriods  the  ancient  mode  of  I’eckosiing  the  festival 
dates  had  long  since  fallen  into  disust'.  The  manuscript  of  the  Hum- 
Imldt  collection  is  of  ancient  date,  as  is  showi.  by  the  .style  cf  the 
tintwing  and  by  the  dress  of  the  figures.  Its  testimony  is  of  decisive 
value. 

After  settling  these  points,  which  ai'e  generally  nece,s.sary  and 
also  useful  for  the  pi’oper  understanding  of  our  manuscript,  I now 
return  to  the  dates  given  in  columns  a and  u of  our  manuscript.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I mentioned  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
manuscript  is  incoinjdete,  that  the  iii)[)cr  pai't  seems  to  lx'  the  ai-tual 
end  of  the  strip,  and  that  the  strip  was  not  further  written  upon 
because,  for  some  reason,  entries  were  no  longer  made.  It  woidd  Ik- 
interesting  if  we  coidd  determine  to  which  one  of  our  years  the  year 
corresponds  in  which  the  last  entries  were  made.  The  enti'ies  of 
material  object.s,  of  whose  tiatuie  I shall  speak  directly,  fill  columns 
G iind  E.  The  last  entries  weie  made,  as  a glance  at  the  manuscrijjt 
shows,  in  the  month  Ochpaniztli  of  that  year  in  which  the  feast 
Etzalqualiztli  was  celebrated  on  the  day  3 Ehecatl.  In  this  year,  as 
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I have  already  stated  atxive,  the  first  day  of  tlie  fii’st  month  (aecord- 
ing  to  the  usual  method  of  calculatiou)  fell  on  the  day  1 (’alii.  And 
this  is  preci.sely  the  year  designated  by  the  numeral  H and  the  sign 
Calli,  in  Niuhtonalli  ei  calli,  whieh  corresponds  to  the  year  1.V21  of 
our  chronologv’,  in  which  Quauhtemoc  surrendered  liimself  and  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  victorious  Corte>:.  The  last  entries 
of  material  objects  in  our  manuscript  weiv  made  on  the  feast  Och- 
paniztli  of  that  year,  alxnit  37  days  after  the  fall  of  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  nature  of  these  entries  of  material 
objects.  They  U'gin  at  the  Ixittom  of  column  c and  for  the  first  28 
.squares  are  confined  to  this  column  alone.  From  the  twenty-ninth 
square  on  other  entries  occur,  which  fill  column  i>,  and  from  the 
forty-fifth  square  on  the  last  column,  e,  is  also  filled  with  entries. 

These  entri<*s  doubtless  record  entnuice  duties  or  other  revenues, 
which  were  payable  quarterly  in  equal  amounts.  They  embrace  five 

cla,ss«*s  of  objects:  (1)  small  square 
plates,  which  are  always  entered  by 
tens;  (2)  oblong  rectangular  strips, 
which  occur  singly  or  in  pairs;  (.3) 
narrow  triangular  strips,  which  oc- 
cur singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  fours;  (4) 
shallow  Ixiwls  filled  with  some  ixiw- 
dered  substance,  which  are  set  down 
singly  or  in  pairs,  and  (.'))  bundles 
of  textiles  or  articles  of  clothing, 
which  also  (H'cur  singly  or  in  pairs. 
All  are  painted  in  the  same  brown- 
ish-yellow color,  except  that  in  class 
4 the  bowls  are  frequently  distinguished  by  a darker  greenish  coloring 
from  the  yellow  content.s. 

The  small  numlier  of  articles  of  each  class  which  were  to  lie  deliv- 
ered during  the  (piai-ter  leads  to  the  sujjposition  that  they  were 
articles  of  value.  Indeed,  I am  of  opinion  that  class  1 means  bare  of 
gold;  clas.ses  2 and  3,  gohl  plates  of  special  forms:  class  4,  IkiwIs  of 
gold  dust ; and  class  5,  woven  coverlets  and  articles  of  clothing,  which 
were  also  us<'d  as  a medium  of  exchange,  as  money.  Hare  of  gohl 
(a  and  b,  figure  32),  gold  plates  (c.  figure  32),  and  bowls  of  gold  dust 
(d,  figure  32)  are  enumerated  in  the  tribute  list  and  in  the  Mendoza 
codex  among  the  tributes  of  the  cities  of  Mixteca  alta  ami  haj.i:  a is 
des<-rib»'d  as  ‘‘  tiles  of  fine  gold,  of  the  size  of  a plate  and  as  thick  as  a 
mans  thumb”;  b is  called  “golden  tiles,  of  the  size  of  a consecrated 
W’afer  and  the  thickness  of  a man’s  fingi-r”;  at  c is  shown  ‘‘a  small 
gold  plate  four  fingers  wide  and  thr(>e-fourths  of  an  ell  long,  of  the 
thickness  of  a sheet  of  parchment  ”;  the  symbols  marked  d represent 
“bowls  (jicaras)  of  gold  dust”. 


d 

Fiu.82.  Symbols  of  gold  hare,  and 

bowls  of  Kold  dust  from  Mexican  codlcee. 
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As  t<)  the  sum  of  tlie  nrtieles  ilelivered  diirinf;  every  quarter  of  a 
year,  in  the  first  twenty-eifilit  (|uarters,  durino:  whieli  entries  were 
ina<le  only  in  column  c,  10  gold  l)ars,  ‘i  s(iuare  and  '1  triangular  gold 
])Iates,  and  '2  IkiwIs  of  gold  dust  were  delivered  in  every  quarter. 
Beginning  with  the  twenty-ninth  quarter,  that  is,  if  our  computa- 
tions given  al)ove  lx»  correct.  iH'ginning  with  the  year  1511.  there  was 
a new  payer  of  tribute,  as  it  st'eins,  the  chieftain  of  a city,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  column  k (m.  plate  iv)  at  full  length,  with  his  name  hiero- 
glyph and  the  hieroglyph  of  the  city  itself.  In  the  j)rincipal  column, 
<•  («,  plate  iv),  the  sum  of  the  |)ayuu-nts  delivered  every  (piarter  is 
les.sened  by  one  long  triangular  plate;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  in  column  n (/),  plate  iv).  beginning  with  this  scpiare.  entries  for 
every  quai'tcr  of  a year  consisting  of  a bundle  of  textiles,  a scjuare  and 
a long  triangular  gold  i>late.  and  a 1m)w1  of  gold  dust.  BegiTining 
with  the  thirty-third  .s<nmre,  in  the  year  1512,  a second  new  tributary 
set'Uis  to  have  Ixsm  added,  the  chieftain  of  the  city  of  Zacatlan,  who 
is  also  portrayed  in  column  k (//,  plate  iv)  at  full  length,  with  his 
name  hierogIy])h  and  the  hierogly|)h  of  his  city.  Frrmi  this  square 
onward,  the  amounts  paid  during  every  (piartei-  are  doidded  in  col- 
umn n.  Thei-e  are  2 bundles  of  te.xtiles,  2 oblong  ri'ctangtdar  and  2 
long  triangidar  gold  plates,  and  2 bowls  of  gold  dust.  Beginning 
with  the  forty-fifth  s(|uare,  thr«>  yeai-s  later  (1515).  we  have  a third 
new  tributary,  the  chieftain  of  Tenanco,  who  is  depicted  in  the  corri'- 
sponding  sc'ction  of  column  t;  (c,  jdate  v)  at  full  length,  with  his  name 
hieroglyph  and  the  hiei’oglyph  of  the  city  of  Tenanco.  .\fter  this 
section  the  amount  of  tribute  paid  in  each  <|iiarter  is  increasi-d  by  a 
l>ale  of  articles  of  clothing,  2 long  triangular  gold  plates,  and  a bowl 
of  gold  du.st,  which  are  regularly  entered  in  the  fifth  column.  K.  .\nd 
finally,  iH'ginning  with  the  sixtieth  s<‘ction,  the  month  Tlacaxijx’ua- 
li/.tli  of  the  year  1511t.  the  last  payments,  those  ,si>t  down  in  column  e 
(plate  vi).  are  also  doidiled.  This  is  the  first  s»>ction  in  column  n in 
which  a figure  Weill’s.  Thus  the  entries  go  on  uniformly  up  to  the 
.seventieth  section,  the  last  in  which  entries  wen*  made. 

The  (|uestion  now  arisi's.  To  whom  were  thes<i  regular  qiiarti’rly 
payments  made  which  are  entereil  in  columns  <■  to  e.  At  the  outs»»t. 
it  should  not  la*  supiiosed  that  the  name  of  the  receiver  of  the  tribute, 
whether  a city,  a king,  or  a temple,  or  whatever  else,  is  given  on  the 
tribute  list,  for  the  entries  were  undoubtedly  made  on  a list  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  of  the  tribute.  Thus,  in  the  well- 
known  list  of  tribute  paid  to  the  kings  of  Mexico  neither  the  kings 
nor  the  city  of  Mexico  are  mentioned.  On  the  first  page  of  the  trib- 
ute list  (Mendoza  codex,  page  1!>)  the  last  Tlatelolcan  kings  are  only 
mentioned  incidentally,  together  with  the  contemporaneous  Mexican 
monarchs.  However,  our  manuscript  is  not  a tribute  list  like  those  just 
72:18— Xo.  28—05 10 
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mentioned,  which  enumerated  tlie  tribute  to  be  ])aid  by  tlie  various 
cities.  Our  manus<'rii)t  is  a cashlMK>k.  in  which  an  ac<x)unt  is  kept 
of  the  receij)ts  of  tlie  year.  It  is  a kinil  of  financial  record,  and  as 
such  naturally  afforded  oiiportiinity  for  other  historical  entries,  lie- 
sides  the  additions  of  new  tributaries  already  mentioned  these  consi.st 
of  the  notices  of  deaths  and  of  the  succes.sors  of  the  deceased.  Deaths 
are  e.vpres.sed  in  the  manner  usual  in  Mexican  picture  annals,  by  a 
muniniy  bundle,  with  a name  hier()f;lyph,  usually  seated  in  a chair 
like  a liviiifj  iiersoii.  Accession  to  ollice  is  expi’essial  by  the  tifjurc  of 
the  liviiifr  person,  with  his  name  hierofrlyph,  seated  according  to  his 
rank,  either  on  a simple  straw  si'at,  or  on  the  royal  chair  provided 
with  a back;  for  oniotlali,  " he  has  taken  his  seat  or  motlatocatlali, 
“ he  has  seated  hiinself  as  a ruler”,  aiv  the  expn'ssions  by  which  the 
Mexicans  described  accession  to  |iower.  Where  it  is  a (|uestioii  of 
actual  rulers,  authority  is  usually  exprvs.scMl  by  the  little  tongue  in 
front  of  the  mouth,  which  in  .Mexican  iiaintings  was  a symbol  of 
sjM‘ech;  for  t lahtouani,  "he  who  speaks”,  was  the  .Mexican  name  for 
a ruler  or  king. 

The  most  important  of  the.si'  figures  are  undoubtedly  those  which 
appear  in  column  a.  the  first,  counting  from  the  right.  For  hen*,  in 
a conspicuous  jilace,  we  may  exi>cct  to  find  the  names  and  the  dates  of 
acce.ssion  to  power  of  those  men  who  lived  where  thes**  list.s  wen*  pn*- 
pared,  and  who  were  therefore  the  actual  recipients  of  the  tribute. 
It  is  important  to  note  here  that  of  the  four  figures  of  living  jiersons 
who  an*  portraved  in  this  column  only  the  one  in  .siiuare  wears  the 
xiuhuity.olli.  the  tunpioise  mosaic  headband  of  secular  rulers  and 
Hollies,  and  is  characterized  as  of  higher  rank,  as  a king,  by  the  straw 
seat  with  a back.  The  other  tlirei*  have  the  hair  merely  jKiund  with 
a strap,  their  seat  is  without  a back,  and  they  la'ar  on  their  backs,  by 
a cord  slung  rouml  the  neck  and  knotted  in  front,  a small  yellow 
object  flanked  by  two  large  gav  ta.s.si'ls.  7'his  object  is  the  so-called 
ie-quachtli,  the  " tobacco  cloth  ”,  a small  pouch  (taleguilla),  in  which 
the  priests  carried  the  incense  pellets.  The  cord  with  the  tassc'ls,  to 
which  the  jiouch  is  attached,  is  called  mecacozcatl,  “necklace  of 
aga  ve-filH*r  rojn*  ”.  The  little  pouch  is  called  ie-(piachtli,  "tobacco 
cloth  ",  lK*caust*  the  incense  pellets,  which  are  called  ya(|ualli  and 
descrilH*d  as  pills  or  ]>.‘llets  shaped  like  mouse  dropi>ings,  were  made 
of  ” tinta  ”;  that  is.  probably  of  yaiditli,  or  iauhtli,  “ incense  plant 
mi.xed  with  pulveriz<‘d  tobacco  leaves  con  polvos  de  una  yerba  r|ue 
ellos  llaman  \’ietl.  ((u«*  es  conio  In’lenos  de  castilla  ("  with  dust  of  an 
herb  which  the,v  call  yietl.  which  is  like  henbane”).'’  Tobacco 

* Ono  ine:inln>;  of  Iho  syllnMo  liuih  Is  incoDso  plant  Compare  Snbu^m.  v.  2.  pp.  ’J~t. 
r.r»,  and  the  hieroslyph  of  YntjlUei>ec  in  Ihe  Mendoza  i-<Klex,  v.  20.  p,  14.  But  It  also  means 
'*  blnek  ■* : yauh-tlaiilll.  ’*  ranyz  moreno  6 nOBfo  ” (Molina). 

^Suhagtiu.  V.  2,  p.  25. 
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pluyi'd  precisely  the  same  i)art  among  the  priests  ami  medicine  men  of 
ancient  Mexico  as  it  has  from  the  remotest  times  down  to  the  present 
day  among  the  various  savage  tril>es  of  North  and  South  .Vniericai. 

The  tobacco  ixmch  (ie-cpiachtli)  or  tobacco  calabash  (ie-tecomatl ) 
was,  then'fore,  the  special  badge  of  priests.  I have  brought 
together,  in  a to  k,  figuiv  :W,  a nnmlH-r  of  (ignrt's  of  priests  from  the 
Mendoza  cmlex  anil  the  still  unpublished  Aztec  Sahagun  manusiTipt 
of  the  Biblioteca  del  Palacio  at  Madrid,  with  incense  basin  and  copal 


Khj.  n.X  l<MK«re*>  of  prlestH  frtim  Mondojia  codex  niuJ  Sahniurun  mnmwrrtpt. 


pouch,  with  sacriticial  knife  and  copal  pouch,  and  with  the  great 
rattle  stick  (’hicaimztli  in  their  hands,  and  u]>on  the  back  of  each  is 
]>lainly  to  1h‘  s«‘n  the  tobacco  pouch  or  tobacco  box  (painted  \’ellow 
or  brown  in  the  original),  la'tww'ii  two  large  tassids.  Oidy  the  priest's 
assistants,  called  “(|nacuilli  ",  who  in  i hold  the  victim  by  the  arms 
and  legs  and  in  I bring  down  the  burning  billets  of  wood  from  the 
temple,  are  dressiHl  differently,  simply  like  messengers  of  death. 
Therefore,  there  can  Ixi  no  doubt  that  the  figures  drawn  in  column  a 
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of  our  miimiscript.  in  1(>,  (12,  and  72,  and  (he  nimnnty  i)iindlo 

in  s(]nar<-  (10  are  nioaiit  to  represent  the  fifiuivs  of  ]>riests.  Hut  it 
should  l)e  noted  lliat  the  j)riests  in  our  inanuscTi])t  do  not  carry  an 
ie-quaclitli  Imt  an  ie-teeoniatl  on  their  l)aek.  one  of  peculiar  shape, 
with  lateral  j)rojections  which  were  prohahly  made  of  fjold. 

But  while,  the  prince  drawn  in  section  .'>3,  column  a,  has  no  little 
tonsjue — the  symhol  of  si)eech  and  of  a rider  (tlahtoiiani) — In'fore 
his  mouth,  the  toiifjue  is  plainly  to  la>  s<*en  lx»fore  the  mouth  *>f  the 
rigures  of  priests  in  squares  1(1  and  22.  which  in  the  figure  in  sipiare 
(12  has  possibly  only  Ix'en  hlotteil  out  by  time  or  carelessly  oinittcil, 
for  the  mummy  bundle  in  sfiuare  (10  has  the  same  name  inscrilxvl  njxin 
it  as  the  living  ])erson  in  scpiare  1(1.  The  priest  in  s«|uare  (12  is.  there- 
fore, the  direct  succt‘.s.sor  in  oHice  (o  the  priest  in  sipiare  1(1,  designated 
bj'  the  little  tongue  as  tlahtoiiani.  For  this  reason,  ami  also  la-cause 
priests  are  chiefly  represented  in  column  a,  1 la-lieve  I may  .safely  (in- 
clude that  it  was  a temple  which  received  the  valuable  tribute  recorded 
in  columns  r,  n,  and  k.  This  also  e.xplains  why,  as  I .stated  above, 
the  pictures  of  princes  and  cities  are  given  wherever  the  list  records 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tribute  due  every  ipiarter.  If  trib- 
ute wrung  from  con<|uered  cities  by  a king  were  rei-orded  here.  then, 
doubtless,  the  conf|iiest  of  the  city  or  the  death  of  the  king  would  la- 
noted  in  the  same  place.  That  the  temple  of  an  iilol  was  the  rwip- 
ient  of  the  tribiiti-  very  .simply  explains  the  fact  that  the  entries  must 
have  ceast-d  siain  after  the  fall  of  the  <-i(y  of  Mexico. 

Hut  now  where  was  the  teiiqile  whose  cashlaaik  our  manuscript 
repre:si-nts ? The  answer  ought  to  lx-  foiinil  in  the  hieroglyphs  which 
accompany  the  various  figures  repres<-nt(-d  in  the  manuscript ; but  un- 
fortiinalely  thesi-  are  not  mmieroiis  enough,  nor  are  all  of  them  suffi- 
ciently clear.  1 will  proceed  to  discuss  thesi-  hieroglyphs  column  by 
column:  Imt  T must  obs<-rve  at  the  outset  that  it  is  precist-ly  in  the 
hieroglyiihs  that  Kingslxiroiigh's  draftsman  has  made  many  mistakes, 
both  in  drawing  and  color. 

In  column  a.  sipian!  Ki,  the  name  hierogly|)h  introdiict-d  Ix-hind  the 
head  of  the  figure  shows  a cloth,  which  is  ap])im-ntly  held  up  by  two 
hands.  The  cloth  is  painted  white,  the  hands  yellowish  brown.  The 
hici'oglyph  si-ems  to  refer  to  an  act  which  we  see  re[>resented  several 
times  in  the  Zapotec  Vienna  codex  and  also  in  the  Mayan  Troano  code.v 
(see  h and  c.  figure  34).  which  is  the  tying  on  of  the  shoulder  cloth; 
[lossibly.  also,  its  exhibition,  presentation,  or  offering  for  sale.  In  the 
Mannscrit  Mexicain  numlx-r  3 of  the  Hibliotheqiie  Xationale  at  Paris 
there  is  a hieroglyph  {a.  figure  34),  which  shows  a shoulder  cloth  and 
a hand.  It  n‘|)r(‘seiits  (he  mum-  of  a citizen  of  I’exotzinco  who  is  set 
down  as  among  (host-  who.  escaping,  withdrew  from  the  control  of  the 
enconieiideros  ami  the  curas,  and  Ix-ai-s  the  legend  “Andres  4'ilmat- 
laneuh  ”,  that  is,  “Andrew,  the  cloth-lender 
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In  square  52,  coliiinn  a,  is  seen  a Iiieroglyph  behind  the  muininy 
bundle,  consisting  of  a stalk  painted  bluish-green,  holding  a red 
object,  from  the  left  side  of  which  hangs  another  object  painted  yel- 
low. This  is  probably  meant  for  an  ear  of  corn  with  its  bunch  of 
silk  hanging  at  one  side.  The  name  of  the  j)erson  whose  death  is 
announced  here  should  therefore  be  read  Xilotl,  or  Cacamatl,  " young 
ear  of  corn 


ru.  Syir.bols  i»f  rloth  nn«l  prorlotis 


Ilis  successor,  in  s(piare  55.  decorated  with  the  princely  headband,  is 
designated  by  a hieroglyph  painted  yellow,  which  I can  not  interpret 
with  any  certainty. 

'J'he  munimv  bundle,  in  Mpiare  (iO  of  cobiinn  a,  has  the  same  name 
hieroglyph  as  the  figure  in  s<piare  lO.  Ai)parently  the  <leath  of  the 
same  pei'soti  is  here  annoumaHl  whose  entrance  into  office  is  proclaimed 
in  s<iuarc  IG. 
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1 1 is  siim'ssor.  in  sqiiaiv  (>‘2,  has  for  his  ntinu>  liicroglyph  a sinjjle 
Ix'ad  drawn  on  a strap.  Tliis  is  |)nihat)ly  to  1h‘  read  Chalohiidi. 
Tlie  i)rincii)al  precious  stones  anion^  the  Mexicans  were  the  clial- 
chinitl.  which  coniprisi*d  jadeite  and  otlier  stones  of  a similar  green 
color,  and  xiiiill,  the  “ turquoise  Both  were  represented  hieroglyph- 
ically  as  lustrous  hotlii-s,  like  the  hrillianlly  i>olished  mirror  tezcatl 
(marcasite  or  obsidian),  with  eyes  at  the  four  corners,  that  is,  send- 
ing out  rays  in  four  directions.  The  forms  d to  /,  figure  :14,  repri“senl 
chalchiuitl;  /,  xiiiitl;  and  n,  tezcatl.  'I'he  chalchinitl  was  preferred 
for  necklaces  (<-ozcatl),  heads,  and  hracelets  (macuextli)  In'causi"  tnr- 
(jiioise  (xiuitl)  was  too  valuahle.  and  was  not  found  in  such  large 
piew.s.  Turquoise  was  used  especially  for  incrustations  and  mosia<’s. 
The  precious  ear  [>egs  (xiuhnaccH-htli),  the  <liadeins  of  the  Mexican 
kings  (xiidiuitzolli),  were  made  of  tur(|uois<*  mosjiic.  When,  instead 
of  the  hieroglyphs  for  chalchiuitl  and  xiuitl,  the  object  itself  was 
drawn,  the  word  xiuitl  was  represented  hy  an  incrusted  tlisk,  /«.  and 
the  wonl  chalchiuitl  hy  one  or  two  strung  iM-ad.s.  as  we  see-  it  in  h and  /, 
which  are  taken  from  a Historia  Mexicana  of  the  Auhin-tioupil  t»l- 
lection  ((ioiipil-Bohan  Atlas,  jilates  (iO.  5t)).  The  form  h stands  for 
the  chalca  IrilH*,  which  is  designated  hy  the  hieroglyph  chalchiuitl,  </, 
in  a corresponding  repivsentation  in  the  Boturini  codex,  puhli.shed  in 
the  Kingshorough  collection.  The  form  / expres.sesthenameof  oneof 
the  four  harrios  of  .Vzthin,  which  is  also  to  Ite  read  Chaleo.  On  the 
lielizo  of  'ria.xcalii  the  town  of  Chaleo  is  also  designated  hy  a large 
l>ead.  Comparisttn  with  the,si>  figures  places  it.  I think,  hiwonil  a 
douht,  that  the  hieroglyph  in  s(|uare  (i2  of  column  a is  likewise  to  he 
read  Chalchiuh. 

Of  the  iH-rsons  in  column  a there  still  remains  the  one  in  square  72. 
The  name  hieroglyph  is  plaiidy  a shield,  hut  there  was  something 
else  ahove  it  which  can  no  longt'r  he  deciphered,  as  oidy  a few  rem- 
nants of  blue  paint  are  left  of  it.  I’ossihly  there  was  a blue  royal 
headband  ahove  it.  in  which  case  it  would  have  to  lx>  reail  C'himalte- 
cuhtli.  A man  by  this  name,  chieftain  of  Calixtlaliuacan.  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Anales  de  Chimaljudiin  in  the  year  14!S4. 

h'inally.  there  is  still  tlu'  hieroglyph  of  a ])lace.  s<‘ction  (>H  in  column 
A.  Arrows  are  drawn  Hying  toward  it  or  .sticking  into  it.  This 
is  probably  meant  to  signify  the  comiuest  of  that  place.  Tim 
hieroglyph  consists  of  the  well-known  drawing  of  a mountain 
(tepctl).  of  a string  of  Imads  laid  around  its  summit  (cozcatl,  " neck- 
lace”). and  a number  of  objects  on  the  top  of  the  tnountain  which  I 
can  not  explain  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  object  which 
forms  the  actual  jiinnacle  of  the  mountain  is  painted  brown,  and 
obli(|ue  stripes  are  |)lainly  visible.  Imlween  which  the  color  si'ems  to 
be  darker.  This  may  theref(»re  possibly  rejiresjuit  the  hieroglyph 
of  stone  (tetl).  The  square  laxly  above  it  is  painted  black.  This 
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may,  perhaps,  la*  intended  for  a piece  of  oijsidian  (iztli).  Accord- 
ing to  this,  we  luive  itz-te-cozca-tejx*  as  elements  of  the  hieroglyph; 
but  1 can  not  construct  any  placv  name  known  to  me  out  of  these 
elements. 

I will  now  pas-s  on  to  columns  i>  ami  u.  In  i>  we  have  in  square 
t)0  the  mummy  bundle  and  a hieroglyph  which  in  the  Kingsborough 
drawing  is  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible, but  which  in  the  orig- 
inal. and  also  in  our  repr<Kluc- 
tion.  can  la?  rocognizeil.  with 
some  difficulty,  to  la.'  surt^,  as  the 
head  of  a Ix'ast  of  pivy  with 
outstretched  tongue.  AVe  should 
read  this  Ocelot  1,  “ jaguar  .A 
seated  figure  then  follows,  in 
square  Cl,  whose  head  is  not 
adorned  with  the  royal  head- 
band, the  .xinhuitzolli.and  whose 
long  hair  hangs  down  behind, 
wound  round  with  a strap,  after 
the  manner  of  prie.sts.  A cac- 
tus branch  is  ladiind  it,  by  way 
of  name  hieroglyph.  Cactus 
branches,  with  the  blossoms, 
often  occur  in  the  register  of 
names  of  j>ersoiis  of  Ue.xotzinco 
and  Xaltepetlapan  (Manuscrit 
Me.xicain  niimlKT  .‘5,  llibliothi*- 
que  Nationale,  Paris),  shown  in 
figure  35  (a,  1 to  5).  There  they 
denote  the  name  Xm  huctl,  which 
is  also  fi-equently  mentioned  in 
the  Anales  of  Chimalpahin.  .\ 
cactus  branch  in  conjunction 
with  an  arrow  is  likewise  us<'d 
there  to  rei)n's*'nt  the  name 
Tziuae  mitl,  />.  It  st*i‘ins,  there- 
fore. that  a variety  of  cactus  was  meant  by  'rziuactli,  or  tzinuaotli. 
riiis  name,  too.  which  likewise  occurs  in  the  Anales  of  Chimalpa- 
hin, might  lie  express»'d  liy  the  hieroglyph  in  sipiare  til,  column  n 
( plate  vr). 

In  the  hieroglyph  which  accompanies  the  mummy  bundle,  in  square 
(>4,  c<}lumn  n (|)late  vi),  1 think  I recognize  the  head  of  a deer  and  an 
iqiright  tuft  of  feathers,  'riie  ileer  is  mazatl.  and  the  upright  tuft  of 
feathers  should  probably  Ix'  read  quetzalli.  According  to  this  we 
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>>hould  have  mazaqiu'tzal.  ami  this  is  a royal  name  well  known  from 
the  Anales  of  Chimaliiahin,  that  is,  in  the  territories  of  Chaleo, 
Tlalmanaleo,  and  Anm(|uemeean. 

The  next  fif'iire  in  eolnmn  n,  square  05,  is  deserilH*d  by  a hieroglyph 
which  is  obviously  the  jiicture  of  a snake.  The  head  is  alxive  on  the 
left,  and  is  white.  The  forked  tongue  protruding  from  the  mouth 
is  jdainly  visible.  The  Inxly  is  painted  yellow.  \ rattle  seems  to  1k> 
drawn  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  left  white  like  the  head.  The 
name  might  therefore  l)e  read  Coatl,  “ snake  ”. 

Finally,  in  column  k,  as  already  stated,  in  sections  20,  33,  and  44 
(plates  IV  and  v).  thm*  chieftains  are  drawn,  with  their  name  hiero- 
glyjihs  and  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  cities  ruled  by  them. 

The  hieroglyph  of  the  city  in  scpiare  29  shows  us  a mountain 
(tepetl)  which  secuns  to  l>e  formed  of  sti-eams  of  water  moving  in  a 
circle.  A mountain  of  water  might  1h-  read  Ateix*c.  A city  is 
recorded  by  this  name  in  the  Mendoza  codex,  page  10,  among  the  con- 
que.sts  of  the  younger  Motecuhzoma.  and  is  expressed  there  by  the 
drawing  of  a mountain  with  a stmuu  of  water  on  it  (/,  figure  .3.5). 
In  Mexican  hieroglyphs  of  towns,  however,  a mountain  often  .serves 
merely  to  show  that  reference  is  made  to  a place  or  a ])lact*  name,  that 
is,  to  express  the  syllable  co  or  can;  compare,  for  instance,  the  hiero- 
glyphs of  the  cities  of  .\ztaquemecan.  ( jiiauacan,  Qiianhyix-an,  ('hicon- 
quiauheo.  and  Xejiopoalco.  from  the  Mendoza  codex  (c  to  g),  and 
thost'  of  Tzompanco  (/i),  Tlacopan,  Toltitlan.  etc.,  from  the  Osuna 
codex.  If  we  take  this  into  consideration,  then,  since  the  water  in  our 
hieroglyph  in  sijiiare  29  is  apiiarently  drawn  moving  in  a circle,  we 
should  perhaps  read  it  Almoyauacan,  " where  the  water  moves  in  a 
circle  ".  This  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  village  which  is  mentioned, 
after  Uexotzinco  and  Xalteiietlapan.  with  their  barrios  (calpulli) 
and  the  persons  ladonging  to  them  in  the  Manuscrit  Mexicain  numlx*r 
3 of  the  llibliotheque  Natiouale.  Paris.  There  (k)  the  water  flowing 
in  a circle  is  much  more  jilaiidy  drawn  than  in  our  hieroglyph.  Put 
since,  as  we  shall  se«*,  both  the  succeeding  hieroglyphs  also  refer  to 
territories  adjacent  or  friendly  to  rexot/.inco.  I tliink  it  quite  prob- 
able that  the  jdace  hieroglyph  in  s<piare  29,  column  e.  should  Iw  read 
Almoyauacan. 

'I'he  chieftain  of  the  plac<‘  is  designated  !iieroglyphi<-ally  liy  the 
head  of  a jaguar.  His  name  must  therefore  have  Ix'en  Ocelotl,  or 
Tequan,  " Ix-ast  of  prey  ". 

The  place  which  is  meant  to  la-  clesiguated  in  scpiare  33  (plate  iv) 
is  re])resented  by  a bush  painted  bluish  grwn.  Unfortunately,  this 
hieroglyph  is  also  ojhui  to  various  readings.  The  Mexicans  expres,sed 
the  word  zacatl.  “grass”,  by  a similar  bush  (see  in  the  Mendoza 
codex  the  place  names  Zacatlan,  Zacatejiec.  and  Zacatollan.  shown  in 
a,  h,  and  c,  figure  30) ; but  they  also  painted  the  same  thing  when  they 
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wislied  to  say  popotl,  " broom  ",  for  tlir  Ijroom  was  made  of  a variety 
of  stiff  grass  (see  tlie  hieroglypli  Popotlan,  <l  and  (') ; and,  finally, 
they  also  painted  it  to  express  the  green  bushes  known  as  acxoyatl,  on 
wliieh  they  offered  the  bhwd  whicli  flowed  in  tortures,  self-inflicted  in 
honor  of  the  gods  (see  /,  taken  from  the  Sahagun  manuscript  of  the 
Biblioteca  del  Palacio,  expix's- 
sive  of  the  religious  ceremony 
acxoya-temaliztli.  " the  laying 
down  of  gre(*n  buslies  before  the 
idols  ”).  For  the  interprefation 
of  oui’  hieroglyi'h  in  sijiiare 
we  thus  have  a choice  of  Zacat- 
Ian,  Popotlan,  and  Acxotlan,  all 
well-known  place  names,  any 
one  of  which  might  l)e  correct. 

Of  these  I think  we  may  ex- 
clude Popotlan,  for  in  its  hiero- 
glyj)h  the  band  which  fastens 
the  bush  to  the  broom  is  usually 
given.  But  we  might  choose 
between  Zacatlan  and  .Vcxotlan. 

A place  named  Zacatlan  is  quite 
regularly  mentioaied,  tog(>ther 
with  Uexotzinco.  Tla.xcallan, 

Tliliuhquite])ec.  and  (^holollan, 
in  the  chronicle  of  Tezozomoc. 

The  Anales  of  Chimalpahin 
also  mention  together  Chichi- 
meca,  Tenanca,  (’uixcoca,Temi- 
niilolca,  Zacanca,  and  ^liiiipa- 
neca.  .\cxotlan  was  one  of  the 
most  important  barrios  of 
Chaleo.  The  fact  that  the  grass 
(zacatl)  in  the  |>lace  name  is 
usually  painted  yellow,  while 
grts‘11  sc'ems  to  lx*  the  color  most 
naturally  applied  to  the  bush 
(ncxcyatl),  militates  perhaps 
in  favor  of  th(‘.  latter  meaning. 

The  hieroglyph  of  the  chieftain  of  this  city 
telligible  in  the  Kingsborough  drawing. 


SSymbols  of  plat***  aud  p(>rHotuiI  names, 
MfXit'An 


is  likewis<‘  quite  \inin- 
In  the  original  we  can 
make  out,  with  some  difliculty,  to  l>e  sure,  but  still  plainly,  the  head 
of  a deer  (mazatl).  with  the  eyelids  painted  yellow  and  with  blue 
antlers  resting  on  a yellow  base,  quite  in  the  manner  in  which  the  day 
sign  Mazatl,  is  drawn  and  colored  in  column  a.  -Vbove  it  are  twelve 
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little  circles' of  various  colors,  arrangeil  in  divisions  of  5,  5,  and  2. 
This  is  undoubtedly meant  for  the  nuiuber  12  (matlactli  oinoine). 
The  person  drawn  here  is  therefore  called  hy  the  name  of  a day,  nia- 
tlactli  oinoine  tna/.atl,  ‘‘  12  deer",  which  was  pos.sihly  the  day  of  his 
birth  or  had  some  other  connection  with  him. 

Finally,  tlic  w’all  crowned  with  battlements  under  the  figim*  of  the 
chieftain,  in  si'ctions  44  and  do,  umlouhtedly  stands  for  the  place  name 
Tenanco,  "at  the  place  of  inclosures"  The  name  hieroglyph  of 
the  chieftain  is  again  quite  unintelligible  in  Kingshorough,  and  it  is 
incorrectly  painted  given.  In  the  original  there  is  not  a trace  of 
color  to  he  semi.  With  some  dillicnlty  the  hairy  head  of  an  animal 
can  1h‘  recognized,  which  is  prohalily  intended  for  a rabbit  (tochtli), 
and  the  name  should  probably  be  read  accordingly. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  now  turn  to  the  (|ue.stion  of  the  origin  of  the 
manuscript,  we  see  that  the  analysis  of  the  hieroglyphs  leads  to  no 
definite  result.  The  most  im]H)rtant  hieroglyph,  the  phuv  name,  in 
section  ti8,  column  a (plate  vi),  can  not  be  interpreted  with  certainty. 
The  other  jilace  names  can,  indeed,  be  exjilainisl  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  but  they  leave  nMim  for  doubt,  insomuch  as  places  called 
Tenanco  and  Zacatlan  occur  in  different  localities.  Xeverthele.ss.  1 
lielieve  that  the  combination  of  the  names  Tenanco.  Zacatlan  (or 
Ac.xotlan) , and.  possibly,  if  my  interpretation  is  correct.  Ahnoyauacan 
points  to  a particular  region,  the  land  of  the  Uexotzincas  and 
Chalcas,  the  valleys  and  shqies  at  the  southern  and  western  fixit  of 
the  volcamx“s  Popix-atejx'tl  ami  Iztaccihiiatl.  In  this  region  also,  as 
we  know  from  Chimalpahin,  various  tribal  heads  bore  the  title 
Teohiia  teuhctli,  “ priest-prince  ".  Xezaualcoyotl  and  the  great  .Mote- 
cuhzoma,  thi*  elder,  went  thither  to  obtain  from  the  tribal  chief  a 
victory-insuring  fetish,  the  otlanamitl  teueuelli,  the  four  bamlxxi 
arrows,  and  the  shield  of  the  war  god.  1 do  not  believe  that  the 
‘‘Monte  Sacro",  the  famous  shrine  of  Amaipiemecan.  was  the  one  to 
which  our  mamiscri|)t  refei-s.  for  in  that  ca.si'  we  should  1m>  able  to 
verify  the  names  of  jH'rsons  from  Chimalpahin.  Ihit,  tx'sides  the 
great  sanctuary,  there  must  have  bwii  others  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
iKirhood  and  more  remote.  Let  us  hope  that  among  the  many  ivcoi-ds 
which  were  made  in  the  fii-st  century  after  the  compiest  something 
may  yet  be  discovered  which  shall  e.stahlish  the  identity  of  the  persons 
and  phuvs  of  our  manu.script  beyoml  all  possibility  of  doubt. 

FHAG.MFXT  II 

This  fnigment  (plate  vn)  is  a stri[>  of  agave  paper  (i8  cm.  long  and 
40  cm.  wide,  covered  with  drawings  and  writing  oti  one  side.  It  is 
tile  page  which  Alexander  von  Humboldt  de.scribes  in  Vues  des  Cor- 
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(lillei’es  et  Moniinieiits  des  I’eiiples  indigeiu's  de  I’Amoriciue.  uiidiT 
tlu‘  title  “ Cienealogie  des  Princes  d'AzcHpotzalco 

Tlie  drawings  on  this  ])age  (plate  vii)  wcupy  a space  bounded  by 
straight  lines,  to  the  right  of  which  a j>ath  showing  f(K)tprints  and  to 
the  left  a lx)dy  of  water,  stream  or  sea  margin,  indicated  by  drawings 
of  wav(»s  and  wliirlpools  and  by  a light  l>lne  color,  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  page.  Near  the  lower  edge  a second  palli,  lx“ginning 
at  riglit  angles  to  the  lirst.  leads  straight  across  the  ])age  to  the 
water,  and  alajiit  the  center  of  the  i)agi>  a small  laaly  of  water,  also 
la-ginning  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  path,  crosses  the  page  in 
like  manner.  'I’he  whole  spatv  alaive  the  lower  j)ath  is  divided  by 
liorizontal  lines  into  '27  division.s,  which,  however,  dem-as»>  in  length 
from  the  seventeenth  <lown  in  conse<|iience  of  a lK)imdarv  line  which 
lx>gins  at  the  left  and  runs  diagonally  U])ward  to  the  right.  In  one 
of  thesi'  divisions,  the  fourth  counting  from  the  lower  ])ath,  a row 
of  dark  figures  filled  in  with  dots  and  angular  lines  runs  straiglit 
acros.s  the  ])age.  In  Mexican  picture  writing  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  idea  of  tialli.  or  milli,  "acre’’,  or  “field",  is  e.\pres.sed.  The 
other  divisions,  except  two  which  are  empty  and  a third  in  which  a 
kind  of  explanatory  note  is  written,  are  each  provided  with  the  heatl 
and  the  hieroglyj)h  of  a particular  pei-son. 

This  general  arrangement  of  the  page  shows  that  we  can  hardly 
have  to  do  here  with  a genealogy,  as  von  IIumlH>Idt  supposi'd.  The 
whole  arrangement  far  more  closely  ivsemhles  a d(K)insday  laiok,  a 
map  of  public  lands,  or  a register  of  landed  property;  ami  this  in 
fact  it  is  proved  to  Ih>  by  the  writing,  which  occurs  in  the  lowest 
ilivision  l>elow  the  lower  path. 

In  this  division  we  se(>  to  the  right  the  picture  of  King  Motecuh- 
zoma,  the  ninth  king  of  the  Jlexicans.  known  as  Xin-oyotzin,  “ the 
j’oung  ",  in  contrailistinctiou  to  I 'ene-Molecuhzoma,  the  elder  Mote- 
cuhzoma,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Mexicans,  whose  other  name  was 
Ilhuicamina,  "he  who  sh<M)ts  at  the  heavens".  To  the  left  is  the 
j)icture  of  a hut  built  of  straw  or  reeds,  paint(‘d  yellow  above  a 
white  circle.  And  laUween  the  ])icture  of  the  king  and  the  figure 
of  the  hut  are  the  words:  y xacallo  camaca  y tlalovani  motecuh- 
zomatzin  mochi  ytonal  catca  (“the  country  house  of  ('amaca:  all 
parcels  of  land  which  Indongcd  to  King  Mot»>cnhzoma  ").  'I'he  word 
tonalli,  which  is  here  the  most  important  woril.  tleciding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole,  means  " glow  " wai-mth  of  the  sun  ",  " summer  " 
in  its  more  literal  application:  but  it  also  means  the  "character"  or 
"signs”  of  a day  or  a year:  that  is,  one  of  the  '20  pictures  by  whi<-h 
the  Mexicans  designated  their  days  or  one  of  the  4 of  thes*-  whi<-h 
designated  the  years.  lienee  follows  the  s»>condary  meaning.  “ fate 
decided  by  the  day  of  birth",  and  lastly,  in  general  terms,  "that 
which  is  assigned  to  anyone  that  is,  what  is  allotted  to  him,  his 
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portion,  his  fate.  Tlius  Molina  in  liis  dictionary  gives;  “ racion  de 
algiina.  d cosa  dipiitada  para  otro"  (“allowance  of  something,  or  a 
thing  assigned  to  another”),  and  for  tlalli  te-tonal.  “ snerte  de  tierra 
agena  ” (“  a piece  of  land  Udonging  to  another  jKirson  ”). 

I will  now  proceed  to  descrihc  the  separate  pictures  and  hiero- 
glyphs. King  Motecidizonm,  in  the  lowe.st  divisions  of  the  fragment, 
lielow  the  lower  cross  path,  is  rejiresented  at  full  length,  seated  on 
a chair  woven  of  reeds  (tepotzo-icpalli).  which  is  like  the  others,  hot 
is  provided  with  a liack.  He  is  dressed  in  the  royal  lilne  garment 
(xiuhtihnatli),  which  is  woven  in  openwork  and  trimmed  with  a red 
Isirder  of  eyes  (tenchilnaiiayo).  prohiilily  of  feather  work.  On  his 
head  he  weal’s  the  hand  of  turipioise  mosaic  ( xiidi-tzontli,  or  xinh- 
uitzolli).  There  is  a small  blue  tongue  before  his  mouth,  the  symlxil 
of  spe<»ch  and  power  (tlahtouani  means  both  “ the  one  who  sjs'aks  " 
and  “the  king”).  Mexican  kings  are  drawn  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  way  in  the  Sahagun  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Academia  de 
la  Ilistoria  (see  y,  liguiv  3(i),  e.xcept  that  here  is  given  the  tunpioise 
bar  (xiuh-\’acaniitl ) which  Mexican  kings  wore  in  the  jiierced  sep- 
tum of  the  nos<>.  as  a distinguishing  ornament,  when  they  put  on  gala 
dress.  I have  also  taken  from  the  .‘sahagun  manuscrijil  the  terms 
just  used  for  the  various  articles  of  royal  Mexican  dress. 

Motecuh/.oma  means  “ the  angry  lord  ”.  The  idea  of  angry  could 
not  well  1h’  ex|m>ssed  by  the  Mexicans  in  hieroglyphs:  but  it  was 
otherwist*  with  the  idea  tecuhtli.  “ lord  ”.  jirince  ”.  To  exjiress  this 
idea  they  merely  divw  and  jiaiiited  the  turipioist*  headband  (xiuht- 
zontli.  xiiihuitzolli ).  the  emblem  of  kings.  'J'lms  we  lind  laith  the 
older  and  the  younger  Motecuhzoma  hieroglyjihically  designated 
.-.imply  by  the  xiuhtzontli  (comiiare  h and  n.  figure  3(i.  from  ('odex 
Telleriano-Hemensis.  volume  4.  pages  (>  and  13).  4'he  former  is 
intended  for  the  elder  Motecuhzoma  and  the  hitter  for  the  younger. 
Usually,  however,  to  jirevent  confusion,  the  elder  Motecuhzoma  is 
hieroglyphically  designated  by  an  arrow  sticking  in  the  picture  of 
the  heavens,  /.  a hieroglyjih,  which  represents  his  other  name, 
Illmicaniina.  “he  who  sluMits  at  the  heavens".  The  younger  Mote- 
cuhzoma, on  the  other  hand,  is  more  jiarticularly  designateil  by  a 
peculiar  element  added  to  the  royal  headliand.  which  is  visible  in  the 
hieroglyph  of  our  |)icture  as  well  as  in  /•,  figure  3(i  of  the  Mendoza 
codex,  and  Sahagun  manuscript.  Academia  de  la  Ilistoria.  [lage  ti3. 
Why  this  clement  should  express  the  idea  xocovotl.  " the  younger  ”,  1 
can  not  slate,  and  would  merely  mention  that  a similar  element  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  .Sahagun  manuscript  of  the  Academia  de  la  Ilistoria  on 
the  leg  painted  while  and  dotted  with  lilack.  m.  figure  3(i.  whii'h  rep- 
resents the  name  of  the  seventh  Mexican  king,  Tizin;  or  TiziK’ic  (Tiz- 
ocicatzin).  1 still  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  o.  which  occurs 
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on  tlu>  f^mit  so-called  calendar  stone  in  the  nj)jH>r  left-hand  triangular 
space,  is  meant  for  a hieroglyph  of  Motecuhzoina,  as  is  often 
assunieil.  Here  the  xiuhtzontli  is  eonihined  with  the  breastplate  of 
the  fiiv  god.  In  a corn'sjxmding  jilace  on  the  other  three  triangular 
spai-es  are  the  dates.  1 l’ec])atl.  I Qniaiiitl.  7 Ozonmtli,  which  ajipear 
als<i  to  denote  certain  deities.  I think  that  King  .Motecuhzoina  took 
his  name  from  one  of  the  cognomens  of  the  tire  god;  for  el  senor 
I'liojado.  “the  angry  god  ”.  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  Mote- 
cuhzoina. is  a fit  title  for  the  gial  of  devouring  fire.  I think  I dis- 
tinctly recognize  the  hieroglyph  of  the  younger  Motecuhzoina  in  p. 
which  occurs  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cover  of  a cinerary  casket,  which 
la-ars  on  the  outer  side  (the  top)  the  date  11  Tecpatl.  IVhatiel  repro- 
duced this  casket  in  his  “ .Monumentos  del  arte  me.xicano”.  and 
regarded  the  hieroglyiih  as  that  of  King  Xezaualpilli.  of  'I'etzcoco. 
said  to  have  died  in  the  year  11  Tecpatl,  or  .V.  D.  irilO.  Hut,  in  the 
first  place,  the  year  of  Xezahual[)illi's  death  has  never  Im'cii  precisely 
determined.  .Vecording  to  Chinialpahin,  he  died  a year  earlier,  in 
the  year  ID  .Vcatl,  or  A.  I).  1.51.5.  Fiirthermoiv,  the  hieroglyph  has 
ahsolntely  no  connection  with  the  elements  of  the  name  Xezaualpilli. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  elements  contained  in  the  name  Motecnh- 
zoma  semn  to  la-  e.xiiressi'd  in  this  figure.  The  royal  headliand  gives 
us  the  element  tecuh.  " [irince  ".  'I'he  little  longue  (symlMil  of  spiH'ch) 
with  l•louds  of  smoke  rising  from  it  seems  to  e.xpress  the  element  mo- 
zoma.  “ angry  ",  fiery  s^hsi'Ii.  as  it  were.  .Vnd  finally,  the  element 
with  which  we  iM-came  familiar  in  the  hieroglyphs  /,■  and  /,  and  which 
we  also  siH'  in  the  hieroglyph  of  our  manuscrijit.  is  plainly  contained 
hen',  and  ivjiresi-nts  the  idea  of  .xocoyotla. 

Opposite  the  figure  of  Motecuhzoma  in  our  manuscript  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a hut  huilt  of  reeds,  called  xaealli  in  Mexican,  or  jacal.  as  they 
still  say  in  Mi'xico.  'I’he  circle  Udow  prohahly  refei's  to  the  place 
which  is  here  meant,  hut  I can  not  explain  it  more  fully.  As  for  the 
ha-alion  itsidf,  there  is  no  jilace  hy  the  name  of  (’amaca  given  on  more 
recent  uia])s,  and  I have  sought  for  it  in  vain  on  the  older  ones.  On 
the  maji  which  accompanies  the  text  of  the  Coni|ui.stador  andninio 
jmhiished  hy  Ikamiisio,"  then'  seems  to  1m'  the  only  hint  of  it.  This 
is  |)rohal)ly  based  on  the  first  map  that  was  made  from  the  one 
officially  sent  in  hy  Cortes.  It  ditfei's  from  the  latter,  however,  inas- 
innch  ns  the  fresh-water  lake,  which  on  Cortes's  map  is  shown  in 
very  much  contracted  dimensions  on  the  left  of  the  sluK't,  is  repeated 
independently  on  a larger  scale  on  the  iiptwr  part  of  the  sheet.'' 
U])on  this  nni]>.  exactly  as  on  that  of  Cortes,  two  forked  causeways 
are  given  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  which  is,  however,  incorrectly 

• Rnnmsio.  nnvicahoni  c*t  vlnpirl.  v.  3,  Vonloo,  (inrofa  IniKbntcetn,  Dooti- 

pHni  In  histtirin  do  M«'xln>,  v.  1,  p. 

^DalilRren,  **  Nfigot  om  dot  fnrna  och  uuvaiaDde  Mexico”  (Ymer.  No.  1.  1SS0). 
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(lesifTiiated  by  the  author  as  tlie  west  side.  One  of  these  causeways 
leads  to  the  left  towanl  .V/.eapotzaleo.  The  other  runs  hack  of  the 
fork  due  north,  -ll'here  this  causeway  reaches  the  mainland  the 
name  (’almacam  is  written  <lown.  Of  coui-se,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  are  justiKed  in  connectin^T  this  name  with  the  Camaca  on  our 
fra<rment  II,  for  on  the  map  of  .Vlonzo  de  Santa  Cruz,  of  the  year 
1.55’),'’  the  name  Caltlitlan  apj>cars  in  about  the  same  jilace.  Xiwer- 
theless,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a boundary  line  in  this 
reffion.  that  i.s,  northward  from  Azcapotzalco  toward  (iuadalu|X’. 
-Vzcapotzalco  was  the  fii-st  of  the  cities  .subdued  by  Me.xico,  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  lands  of  .\zcapotzalco  were  divided  among 
themselves  by  the  nobles  of  Mexico,  the  king  taking  the  lead.  There 
are,  in  fact,  fertile  farm  lands  at  the  bas<‘  of  the  mountain,  traversed 
by  streams  of  water  which  come  down  from  Tliliuhyacan,  Thilne- 
pantla.  and  .\.tiza|)am.  The  water  drawn  on  the  left  siile  of  the  frag- 
ment may  Ik*  the  seashore,  and  the  road  running  along  the  right  side 
may  t>e  the  one  which  ran  along  the  southern  basi>  of  the  mountains  of 
Tenay(K-an  anil  (juadaluja;. 

Lastly,  on  the  right  side  of  our  fragment,  outside  the  [lath,  there  is 
drawn  a figure  which  s»*ems  to  re|>resent  a kind  of  box  provided  with 
a meca|uilli,  the  broad  band  of  woven  straw  which  was  placed  across 
the  forehead,  by  means  of  which  the  burden  resting  on  the  back  was 
carried.  Perhaps  this  was  meant  to  symbolize  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

,Vl)ove  the  figure  of  Motecuhzoma,  as  I have  siiid,  runs  the  drawint' 
of  a path.  The  figures  seen  on  this  and  on  the  path  at  the  right  are 
very  realistic  re()roductions  of  the  imprint  of  a bare  f(«)t,  the  sole  and 
the  live  toes,  in  sand  or  other  light  soil.  Thes«*  f(H)t|)rints  are  gi>n- 
erally  us»‘d  in  .Mexican  hieroglyphic  writing  to  denote  a j>ath,  travel- 
ing over  a path,  or  journeying  or  moving  in  a rertain  direction. 

I will  ilesignate  the  separate  divisions  or  sections  alaive  this  cross 
]>ath,  ]mK-eeding  from  ladow  upward,  by  the  figures  1 to  '21.  Divi- 
sions 7 and  8 are  the  most  iin|)ortant.  In  division  7 there  is  almve 
a hieroglyph,  which  I will  des<-rilM'  later  with  the  others.  Heside  it 
is  the  hieroglv})!)  and  the  head,  adorned  with  the  royal  headband,  of 
the  brave  Quauhtemoc,  u])on  whom  the  Mexicans  conferred  the  office 
of  king,  that  is.  chief  military  commander,  after  the  death  of  Cui- 
tlaiiac.  Motecuhzoma  and  Cuitlauac  were  sons  of  .Vxayacatl,  the 
sixth  king  of  the  Mexicans.  Quauhtemoc  was  a s<m  of  .Vhuitzotl, 
eighth  king  of  Mexico,  and  the  power  was  conferred  upon  him 
although  there  were  nearer  heirs.  In  Mexico  birth  only  partially 
influenced  succession  to  the  throne,  as  also  to  the  other  high  offices  of 
state.  It  is  well  known  how  heroically  QuauhtenuH-  defended  the 


* Nordeiitfkiold.  Facsimile  Atlas,  p.  KH),  and  Uahl^rcn.  work  cited,  p.  10. 
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fit y of  Mexifo  for  !K)  iliiys  afiainst  Cortes,  in  spite  of  Euroi>ean  mili- 
tary sfienee.  His  fa])tiire.  \vlii<'li  t(M>k  i)laee  on  the  date  ee  Coatl  yei 
(’alii,  or  Anfrnst  13,  la-ii  (diseiissed  in  the  ])R“vioiis  chapter),  put  an 
eml  to  the  war.  Cortes  at  first  treated  him  kindly,  but  later  (accord- 
ing to  a marginal  note  in  Chimal|>ahin  it  must  have  hapixaied  on  the 
day  1 Ocelotl.  that  is.  as  we  reckon  it,  ll>!>  days  later,  about  the  end  ol 
the  y<‘ar  l.")21)  sent  him  and  four  other  influential  Mexicans  prisoners 
to  Coyoiiacan  and  strove  to  extort  from  them  by  tortuiv  infonnation 
as  to  whei-e  were  hiihlen  the  treasuirs  which  the  Spaniards  had  to 


<1  r .s-  / n 


Ki<;.  HT.  Moxluan  of  peisons  ami  plactts. 

leave  itehind  in  Mexico  the  year  previous  at  the  time  of  their  flight. 
QnauhteuKK-  was  afterward  baptized  and  named  for  his  godfather 
Don  Hernando  de  .Mvarado  (juaiditeiiKK-tzin.  Cortes  appointed 
him  golH'rnador  of  Mexico,  but  afterward  bad  him  hanged  on  sus- 
picion of  cons[)iraey.  together  with  Tetlepaiupietzatzin  and  Couana- 
<-<K'ht/.in.  the  kings  of  Tlaeopan  and  Tetzcoco.  This  happened  in  the 
year  1.V24  at  Ceimollan  during  the  exiKalition  to  Honduras.  “He 
died  in  some  sort  like  a Christian"  (ye  yulupii  ye  christianoyotica 
momi(|uilli),  says  Chimalpahin.  “A  crtiss  was  put  into  his  hand,  his 
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feet  were  IkiiiiuI  logellier  with  iron  chains,  and  1)V  thes»*  they  lump; 
him  to  a ceiha  tree  Tlie  exeention  is  rejiresented  on  pape  138  of 
Coilex  Vaticanus  A;  but  there  he  is  represented  as  hanjred  by  the 
neck  in  the  usual  way.  From  Cliimalpaliin's  words,  however,  it 
would  seem  as  thoufih  he  had  Ikhui  cruelly  him"  up  by  the  fwt. 

The  hieroglyph  of  Quauhtemoe,  " swooping  eagle  ”,  is  represented 
in  si'ction  7 of  our  manuscript  by  the  heail  of  an  eagle  and  a f<«)t- 
print  din*cted  downward.  In  the  ,'^ahagnn  manus<Tipt  of  the 
Academia  de  la  Historia  it  is  rejire-seiitcd  by  an  entire  eagle  flying 
ilownward  (i/  1,  figure  37).  In  Ciwlex  Vaticanus  A.  ]>lates  137  and 
138,  we.  also  have  a swooping  eagle  and  footprints  directed  down- 
ward (il  'i  and  (I  3.  same  figure). 

The  ixMiiark  added  in  the  following  division,  the  eighth  of  our 
manuscript.  ap|)arently  by  the  same  hand  which  entered  the  other 
names  and  remarks,  also  refers  to  (juauhleiiKK-'s  death.  In  order 
to  read  the  words  the  fragment  must  lx>  turned  upside  down. 

In  this  division  we  have  two  large  circles  and  one  small  one,  Hlled 
witli  an  irregular  network  of  lines  and  painted  blue.  Tlu-s«‘  aiv  hiero- 
glyphs of  the  xiuitl.  “ tunpioist' ”,  a word  which,  as  I stated  alxive. 
is  fretpiently  exjire.sstal  by  a small  di.sk  of  tunpioise  mosaic  (see  »/. 
figure  3.5).  Rut  the  wonl  xiuitl  means  not  only  “ tunpioise  ”,  but 
also  “grass”,  ‘•comet”,  and  “yiair”.  It  is  list'd  here  in  the  last 
st'iist*.  for  the  litth*  flag  over  the  two  large  circles  means  ‘‘20”.  'I’lie 
two  large  circles  and  one  small  circle  together,  therefore,  give  us  11 
veal's.  .Vi'cordingly,  there  is  written  Ik'Iow  them  hon  poval  xivitl  oce 
axca,  “(it  is)  now  11  years”.  Resides  the  niimU'r  at  the  left  is  7 
Calli,  “7  hoiisti”;  that  is,  the  year  15iil,  the  year  of  (Jiiaiihtcnioc's 
death.  To  the  right,  beside  the  numlier,  is  8 Calli,  “8  hoiisi'”;  that 
is,  the  year  15(15,  which  is  more  fully  exiilained  by  the  accomiianying 

words: (the  numeral  is  not  distinctly  legible)  del  ines  de  abril 

15(15  afios  C‘on  the  — of  April  of  the  year  15(15").  From  the  year 
15:14  to  the  year  15(15  there  are  actually  41  years. 

The  yi'ar  15(15,  in  wliich  this  note  was  added,  had  a certain  sig- 
nificance for  the  des<a‘n<lants  of  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Mexico, 
as  in  that  year  Don  Luis  de  .Santa  Marfa  Xanacacipact:?iu  died.  He 
was  the  son  of  ,\camapichtli  and  grand.son  of  .Vhuitzotl,  who  was  the 
eighth  king  of  Mexico.  He  was  the  last  desj-endant  of  the  ancient 
royal  family,  and  was  still  nominally  recognized  as  regent  (goln'r- 
nador)  of  Mexico  under  Spanish  rule:  “ Yehuatl  oyteeh  tlainico 
ynic  Mexii'ii  'I'enucha  tla<,'opi)iiltin  ”,  says  Chimalpahin.  This  year, 
therefore,  marks  the  actual  end  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  and  for 
this  reason  (liimaliiahin  here  adds  a sketch  of  the  entire  ancient 
history  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Mexican  race.  We  read  “ that 

* CliimHlpnliln,  Sevonfh  Uelaliou,  pp  1M4,  10r>. 
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when  the  city  of  Mexico  surrendered  to  the  victorious  Cortes  after 
the  capture  of  Quauhtenioc,  the  chiefs  of  the  Mexicans  were  assem- 
hled  at  Acachinanco.  They  were  I lie  following;:  (1)  Quauhteinoc- 
t/in,  King  of  ilexico  (thihtohuani  Tenuchtitlan) ; (2)  Tlacotzin, 

cihuacohuatl,  that  is,  the  King's  deputy;  (3)  Oquiztzin,  Prince  of 
Azcapotzalco  (tiahtohuani  Azcapotzalco-Mexieapan) ; (4)  Panitzin 
(or  Ihinitzin),  Prince  of  Ehcatejiec  (tiahtohuani  Ehcatejiec) ; (5) 
Motelchiuhtzin,  the  keejx-r  of  the  royal  stores  (calpixqui),  not  a 
man  of  royal  hlood,  hut  a great  war  chief  (anio  pilli,  yn  yece  huey 
yaotiaeauh  catca).  Cortes  had  them  put  in  chains  and  taken  as 
prisoners  to  Coyouacan. 

The  same  four  men  who  are  mentioned  here  with  Quauhtemoc  are 
mentioned  again  in  the  same  order  in  the  account  of  Quauhtemoc’s 
execution  and  that  of  the  other  two  at  Ceyniollan;  Ccnca  yc  tlao- 
coxipie.  niotequi-pacluMpie,  quicluxjuillique,  yn  quinhuicac  Mexica 
tlahtiMpie  (“  The  princes  of  Mexico,  who  had  lieen  brought  hither, 
were  deeply  moved  and  wept  for  him”).  Their  names  are  given  as 
Don  Juan  Velazquez  Tlacotzin.  cihuacohuatl,  Don  Carlos  Oquiztzin, 
Don  Andres  ^lotelchiuhtzin,  and  Don  Diego  de  Alvarado  Huam'tzi'n. 

There  is  still  another  native  account  of  events  that  happened  during 
the  siege  and  after  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  is  the  account 
pre.served  in  the  Sahagun  manuscript  of  the  Bihlioteca  Isirenziana, 
which  forms  the  twelfth  book  of  the  work.  It  is  stated  there  that  on 
the  day  after  Quauhtemoc's  capture  he  and  all  the  dignitaries  were 
taken  to  Cortes  at  Atactzinco,  to  the  house  of  the  tlacochcalcatl 
Coyoueuetzin.  Here,  ilirectly  after  Quauhtemoc,  are  named  Coana- 
ccK-htli  and  Tetlepanquetzatzin.  the  kings  of  Tetzcwo  and  Tlacopan, 
and  then  the  following  men  of  high  rank:  (1)  cioacoatl  Tlacutzin; 
(2)  tlillancalqui  Petlaulitzin ; (3)  vitziiavatl  Motelchiuhtzin,  inexi- 
catl  achcauhtli;  (4)  tecutlainacazqui  (“high  priest”)  Coatzin;  (.5) 
tiatlati  (“steward”)  Tlavolyautl. 

M'hen  the  princes  came  Ix-fore  Cortes,  the  three  kings  of  the  allied 
cities  of  Jlexico.  Tetzcoco,  and  Tlacopan  took  their  seats  beside 
Cortes.  Then  follow  uiixcoatlailotlac  Auelitoctzin  and  tlatzacutica 
yopicatl  Pupucatzin  jiilli.  who,  as  a comparison  with  previous  pas- 
sages shows,  are  to  lx*  regartled  as  leaders  of  the  Tlatelolcas. 

-Vnd  then  we  read : “ On  the  other  siile  sat  the  Teiiochcas  Their 
names  are  given  as  Tlacutzin.  Petlaulitzin.  Motelchiuhtzin  niexicatl 
achcauhtli.  tecutlaiuacazipii  Coatzin,  and  thitati  Tliu;olyautl.  These 
names  are  mentioned  repeatedly  on  previous  pages  of  the  narrative. 

If  we  compare  the  two  accounts,  that  of  ('himaljiahin  and  the  one 
in  the  .Sahagun  manuscri|)t,  we  must  at  the  outsi't  discard  the  last  two 
l>ersons  named  in  the  Sahagun  narrative,  for  they  are  priests.  Of 
the  other  three,  two  are  identical  with  two  of  those  mentioned  by 
723»— Xo.  28— 0-i 1 1 
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C'hiniiilpuhin.  The  (lifferfiice  lM?t\v«>n  the  two  narratives  appannitly 
( an  be  explained  by  the  fact  tliat  in  the  Anales  of  C'hiinalpahin  we 
have  in  the  l)e';inninfr  an  account  of  the  interview  held  with  the  Mexi- 
can j)rinix‘s  immediately  after  the  siiri-ender  of  the  city,  while  the  list 
which  then  follows  does  not  mention  the  princes  present  at  this  inter- 
view. but  those  whom  Cortes  afterward  stuU  as  j>risoners  to  Coyouacan 
and  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  wrinp  confessions  from  them  in 
regard  to  the  treasures  left  Ixdiiml  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  flight 
from  the  city. 

If  we  now  return  to  our  manuscript  we  sex*  that  in  divisions  a,  3,  2. 
and  1,  Iwlow  Quauhtemoc,  the  same  four  men  are  named  whom  Chi- 
malpahin  mentions  as  Quauhtemoc’s  companions;  but  the  onler  of 
succession  is  somewhat  changed,  for,  whilst  we  must  always  think  of 
Tlacotzin  as  o<'cnpying  the  first  plact*,  Oqiiiztzin  must  be  in  the  fourth 
place  here  instead  of  the  se<'ond,  as  in  Chimalpahin. 

The  four  [Msi'sons,  like  those  named  in  the  other  divisions,  aie  ex- 
pressed in  our  manuscript  by  a heail  with  the  name  hiei'oglyph  Ixdiind 
it.  Besides  which  a scrilH',  who,  as  we  have  s<‘en,  marie  his  entries  in 
the  year  1505,  has  addetl  the  names  of  the  jx‘rsons  in  writing. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  heads  serve  to  show  the  rank  of  the  person 
designaterl.  In  our  manuscript,  Uanitzin  anti  Orjuiztzin,  who  are 
named  above  as  kings  of  Ehcatejwc  and  Azcapotzalco,  have  the  roval 
headbantl  of  tur([uoise  mosaic,  like  Motecuhzoma  and  Quauhtenioc. 
These  two  alone  of  the  four  have  the  little  tongue  la-fore  their  mouth, 
the  symbol  of  sj>eech  and  also  of  power.  Von  Humboldt  was  of 
the  oj)inion  that  the  Mexicans  intended  to  designate  [H'rsons  as  living 
by  the  adilition  of  this  little  tongue.  That  this  is  not  the  ease  here  is 
obvious,  for  ()f|uiztzin  rlied  earlier  than  the  three  others,  and  Mote- 
cuhzoma. who  also  has  the  little  tongue,  earlier  than  any  of  the  four 
and  Iwfore  Qiiauhtemoc.  who  is  represented  without  the  little  tongue. 
Ai>parenlly  the  tongue  is  meant  here  as  the  <lirect  hieroglyph  for 
tlahtouaui,  ” the  one  who  s|H-aks  ",  or  “ the  lord  the  king  ",  a |hui- 
dant.  as  it  were,  to  the  royal  headband. 

'I'he  thil'd  of  the  foiii'.  Motelchiuh.  who  was  des<-rilK‘d  above  as  a 
war  chief,  is  represented  by  the  j)eculiar  manner  of  wearing  the  hair 
which  was  a distinguishing  mark  (»f  warriors,  .stahagun  tells  us 
(App..  chapter  5)  that  when  warriors  adorned  themselves  for  the 
dance  they  bathed,  covenal  their  whole  bodies,  except  the  face,  with 
black  color,  and  painted  their  faces  with  black  stripes,  and  that  in- 
stead of  combing  their  hair  “ they  made  it  stand  on  end  to  give  them- 
selves a terrible  as|«‘ct  ".  'I'here  were  two  ditferent  ways,  as  the  pic- 
tures show,  in  which  it  was  customary  to  arrangt*  the  hair  on  thes*- 
occjisions.  One  was  to  draw  the  hair  together  on  the  crown  and  wind 
round  it  a leather  strap,  to  which,  on  gala  occasions,  large  tassels  of 
ornamental  feathers  were  fastened,  while  the  rest  of  the  hair,  as  it 
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.stH'iiis,  st(KMl  out  sliort  and  stiff  all  around  tlia  fact'.  It  is  worn  thus 
by  the  fionres  of  warriors  in  the  Mendoza  codex  (see  /.  fifrure  37)  and 
on  the  head  of  Vacatecuhtli,  the  god  of  traveling  merchants  and 
canivan  leaders,  in  the  Sahagun  manuscript  of  the  Biblioteca  del 
Palacio,  m.  This  manner  of  wearing  the  hair  was  called  temillotl, 
••  sfone-i)illar  hair  dress",  and  the  great  tassels  were  called  quet- 
zallalpiloni,  “ ornamental  feather  band  The  name  temillo,  “ wear- 
ing the  stone-iiillar  hair  dress  (warrior's  hair  dress)”,  occurs  fre- 
()ueutly  in  the  list  of  names  from  Uexotzinco  (Manuscrit  Mexicain 
numt)er  3.  Bibliotheqiie  Xationale),  already  mentioned  several  times, 
and  is  ivjjresented  there  sometimes  by  the  figure  of  a pillar,  some- 
times by  a stone  or  a stone  in  a setting,  or,  finally,  by  a stone  in  con- 
nection with  a head  of  dresscsl  hair  (s«>e  //,  figure  37).  In  the  other 
manner  of  wearing  the  hair  it  was  made  to  stand  up  high  over  the. 
forehead  and  allowed  to  hang  down  from  the  crown  of  the  head  over 
the  neck,  where  it  was  wound  by  a strap,  into  which  a feather  orna-. 
luent  was  stiK'k  on  gala  (KTasions.  This  fashion  is  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a chieftain  arrayed  for  the  danct*,  o,  which  in  Codices  'I'elleri- 
ano-Hcmensis  and  Vaticanus  A designates  the.  feast  Tecuilhuill. 
and  in  the  drawing  of  the  head  of  Tlac(«licalco  yaotl  in  the  Saha- 
gun  manuscript  in  the  Hiblioteca  ilcl  Palacio,  />.  The  chieftains 
of  the  Tlaxcaltecs  are  also  drawn  with  this  hair  dress  on  the 
lienzo  of  Tlaxcala,  in  the  represimtation  of  the  fe.stivities  which  the 
nqmblic  of  Tlaxcala  j)repared  for  the  m'eption  of  the  compieror 
Corte.s.  whom  they  hailed  as  their  ally.  This  manner  of  wearing  the 
hair  was  called  tzotzocolli,  and  the  feather  ornament  stuck  into  the 
stra|).  consisting  of  a furcated  plume  of  heron  feathers,  was  called 
azta.xelli.''  In  q I give  a ])icture  from  the  Sahagiin  manuscript  in  the 
Hiblioteca  del  Palacio.  in  which  warriors  aiv  repn’sented  e.xecuting 
a dance  at  the  feast  of  Ochpaniztli.  where  these  two  modes  of  wear- 
ing the  hair  are  to  be  seen  side  by  side,  distinctly  drawn.  The 
former,  the  temillotl,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  actual  <diief- 
tains,  the  te(|uiua.  Motelchiuh.  the  great  war  chief,  is  therefore 
represented  with  it  in  division  3 of  our  manu.script  (plate  vn). 

Finally',  Tlacotzin,  in  division  !>  (counting  from  the  lower  path), 
has  ndthei-  th<>  royal  headband  nor  the  chieftain's  hair  dress,  but  is 
represented  simply  with  hair  hanging  straight  down,  without  any 
insignia  whatever.  lie  was  drawn  without  the  royal  headband, 
la'cause  at  that  lime  he  was  [u'obably  not  yet  in  jM)s.session  of  the 
royal  power  which  was  afterwards  conferred  tipon  him.  Xor  was 
the  warrior's  hair  dress  appropriate  to  him,  Ivcause  the  title  ciua- 
couatl,  which  he  lM)re.  was  apj)arently  not  a military  one.  I will 
mention,  however,  that  above  Tlacotzin.  in  <livision  6,  there  was 

• VerofTpntlU’hnnKini  aus  ilom  KonUIU’hpn  Mun«*iira  flir  Vfilkprkunflr,  v.  1,  p.  140. 

► VerafTpi)lllchniiK«Jo  «««  tlp«u  KonIsUchon  Museum  f(lr  Viilkerkundc.  v.  1.  p.  106. 
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piiinted  a head  with  tlie  royiil  lu-adbaiid  like  Quaiditemoe,  hut  tliat 
lids  lias  Ikhmi  pasted  over;  that  is,  expuiifjed. 

As  for  the  hiero<rlyj)hs,  there  are  two  in  division  5 with  Tlacotzin. 
which,  however,  do  not  both  refer  to  the  name.  The  first  one  siH*nis 
rather  to  express  the  title  and  the  second  the  name  of  the  man.  The 
latter  repre.stmts  an  implement,  a sort  of  wiaiden  shovel  which  was 
list'd  to  work  the  p;ronnd,  but  also  served  to  shovel  earth,  lime,  etc. 
(see  t and  u).  The  former  is  taken  from  the  Mendoza  codex.  Above 
is  the  tool,  Ix'low  the  basket  (chi(|niuitl),  in  which  the  earth,  lime, etc., 
was  transported,  with  the  broad  carryiiifr  strap  (mecapalli)  to  1m> 
placed  over  the  forehead.  In  it,  taken  from  the  Osuna  codex,  is 
shown  the  Mexican  laborer  using  this  tool,  the  name  of  which  is 
uictli,  or  coauacatl.  In  onr  manusta'ijit  it  .serves  to  ex|)i'ess  the 
name  Tlacotzin  because  it  was  the  syinliol  of  servitude  or  bondage,  of 
slave  labor.  The  serf,  the  slave,  was  called  tlacohtli.  .V  tlacotl, 
.somewhat  dilferently  pronounced,  with  the  vowel  short  in  the  first 
syllable,  meant  the  blossoming  bough,  an  examjile  of  which  is 
depicted  in  the  hieroglyph  TIacopan  (Tacuba).  As  in  the  present 
ca.st'  the  name  Tlacotzin  is  expres-sed  by  a tiwil,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  first  (ironunciation  (with  the  long  a)  and  also  the  first  meaning 
lielonged  to  it. 

The  first  hieroglyiih  shows  the  picture  of  a snake  with  oijcn  jaws 
holding  a human  face.  The  snake  is  ])aint<'d  yellow,  exce])ting  the 
rattles  and  Is'lly,  the  human  face  brown,  and  on  the  clu*ek  there  si'em 
to  la'  traces  of  the  two  striiH's  whic'h  are  almost  invariably  drawn  in 
the  hieroglyphs  of  the  Mt'udoza  codex  when  a female  face  is  to  lie 
exjm'ssed  (s«'e  figniv  :17.  the  hieroglyph  {’inatlan,  from  the  Men- 
doza codex,  volume  40.  page  1).  The  first  hieroglyph  in  division  5 is 
therefore  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  word  ciuacouall,  “ female 
.snake"’,  the  title,  which  it  is  stated  by  ("hinialpahin  and  in  the  Saha- 
gnn  manuscript  was  lairne  by  the  Tlacotzin  mentioiu'd  here.  The  title 
cinacoiiatl  la-longi'il  to  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  realm,  who  was  in 
a ct'rtain  sc'iisi'  the  colleague  or  deputy  of  the  king  ( tiahtonani).  'I'his 
fact  is  so  often  and  emphatically  repeated  in  Tezozom(K'"s  ("rdnica 
mexicana  that  it  is  natur.d  to  suspect  inti'iition  and  to  conclude  that 
the  jiower  claimed  by  the  cinacoiiatl  was  not  always  ix'cognized  by 
the  king.  In  general,  the  colleagueship  was  jilainly  and  clearly 
enough  established.  M’hen  in  the  narrative  of  the  deeds  of  the  elder 
Motecuhzoma.Thicaelel,  cinacoiiatl  of  that  jieriod,  makes  a suggestion, 
Motecuhzoma  answers  that  he  agrees  to  everything,  for  indeed  I am 
the  master;  but  I can  not  order  everything,  and  yon.  cinacoatl,  are  as 
much  muster  as  I am;  we  must  both  govi'rn  the  Mexican  state’".  The 
name  cinacoiiatl  has  st'veral  meanings.  It  means  " female  snake  ”, 
but  it  may  also  signify  ” female  twin  ""  or  **  female  coinjianion"’.  The 
name  probably  ivfers  to  the  ancient  earth  goddes.s,  who,  in  different 
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places,  was  calleil  variously  Ciuacoatl,  “ tlie  snake  woman  ”,  Ton- 
antziii,  “our  dear  mother",  or  Teteo  innan.  “ mother  of  tlie.  gods”, 
and  who  was  to  the  fatlier,  the  ancient  go<l  of  heaven,  exactly  what 
the  ciuaconatl  was  to  tlie  king  in  the  eartlily  realm  of  the  Mexican 
commonwealth. 

I give  in  s a painting  of  this  goddess  corres|)onding  exactly  to  the 
one  in  our  hieroglyph.  It  (K'eurs  on  plate  till  of  the  (ronpil-Hohan 
atlas,  and  there  ilenotes  Ciuacoatl,  the  goddess  of  ('oihuacan,  to 
whom  Mexican  ]irisoners  are  la'ing  saeriticed. 

Motelchiidi  means  the  despisiul  ".  The  hierogly))h  which  here  ex- 
pres.st>s  this  name  is  the  wi-ll-known  hieroglyph  te-tl,  “stone”,  which 
is  painted  in  brown  and  hlack.  to  ex]iress  the  various  colors  or  the 
veining  of  stone.  Of  eoursi>,  this  hieroglyph  is  only  an  ap|)roxima- 
tion  of  the  sound  which  it  is  actually  intended  to  repivsent.  It  is  not 
impossihle  that  there  is  some  etymologic  connection,  though  only  an 
indinu't  one,  Indwi-en  the  words  te-tl,  "stone",  and  tel-china,  “to 
despise”.  Besides,  Motelchiuh  is  designated  also  in  the  .Sahagun 
mannscript  of  the  .Vcademica  de  la  Ilistoria  in  |irecisi‘ly  the  same 
way;  that  is,  hy  the  hieroglyi’h  te-tl  “ stone  ” (r,  figure,  ;17). 

Uanitxin,  division  -2,  is  hieroglyi>hically  denoted  hy  the  flag 
(pamiti).  i>,  1),  and  w are  all  kindred  sounds,  anil  onr  ((lerman)  w, 
or,  more  correctly,  the  English  w,  is  the  sound  which  the  old  gram- 
marians intended  to  exiiress  hy  u or  v,  and  the  Jesuits  hy  hu.  It 
seems  to  lie  onlj’  an  error  when  ( 'himal|)ahin  (K-casionally  writes 
Panit/.in  instead  of  Iliianit/.in;  that  is,  I’anit/.in.  Uanitl  is  also  de- 
noted hy  a small  flag  in  the  Sahagnn  manuscript  of  the  Academia  de 
la  Ilistoria  (;/,  figure  37). 

Lastly,  ffquiy.tli,  in  the  first  division  ahove  the  lower  ]iath,  is 
simply  des<-rilK-d  hy  the  hieroglyph  of  the  city  .Vzcapot/.alco,  whose 
ruler  he  was.  Azcapot/.alco  means  “in  the  jilaee  of  the  ant-hills”. 
'I'he  city  is  therefore  hierogly])hi<-ally  expressed  hy  the  jiietm-e  of  an 
ant-hill  (set"  a and  /i,  the  former  taken  from  the  Mendoza  codex,  the 
latter  from  a record  |>reserved  in  the  lilirary  of  the  Duke  of  Osiina). 
Here  we  see  in  the  mid.st  of  small  pehhles  and  grains  of  sand  a crea- 
ture, usually  ])ainted  red  and  of  a somewhat  exaggerated  sha|>e,  which 
is  intended  to  represent  an  ant  (azcatl). 

I will  now  state  hriefly  what  is  known  concerning  the  suhsequent 
fate  of  the  four  |iersons  whom  ('himaljiahin  mentions  as  comjianions 
of  Quauhtemoe,  the  last  free  king  of  Mexico,  and  who  in  our  liianu- 
script  are  set  down  in  due  order  underneath  QuauhtemiK’. 

Tlacotzin  seems  to  have  la-en  a grandson  of  Ahiiitzotl,  the  eighth 
king  of  the  Mexii'ans."  He  was  therefore  a near  relative  of  Qnauhte- 

■ S#H‘  AnnIeH  Up  rhinialpRhln.  Sovonlh  Kplattoii,  wl.  Upinl  SliiiA>n,  p.  whan*  flip 

yxlmiiihizln  Inyn,  ” the  Krandaon  me  previoiix  one”,  can  liardly  refer  to  anyone  hut  the 
previously^  men t hint'd  Ahultzotl. 
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moc,  who  was  a son  of  Ahuitzotl.  This  probably  explains  the  high 
position  as  cinaconatl,  which  lie  held  with  and  under  QimuhtenuK'. 
He  took  a very  energetic  part  in  the  defense  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
according  to  tlie  Aztec  accxiiint  preserved  in  the  Siihagiin  inunn- 
script  of  the  Biblioteca  Ixirenziana,  whicli  was  probably  written  by 
an  eyewitness  who  was. shut  up  in  the  lieleaguered  city  with  him. 
Tlacotzin  is  mentioned  there  with  tlillancalqni  Petlaiihtzin  and  iiitz- 
naiiatl  Motelchinhtzin,  and  these  thi-ee,  as  leaders  of  the  Tenocbcas, 
are  placed  opposite  tlacateccatl  Ti'inilot/.in  and  tlaciK'hcalcatl  Coyo- 
neiietzin.  the  leaders  of  the  Tlatelolcas,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sister 
city  of  Tenochtitlan.  After  the  conquest  he,  too.  was  baptized,  and 
was  then  called  Don  Juan  Velas<iuez  'riacotzin.  After  the  execution 
of  Quanhtenioe  and  his  companions  at  Ueymollan.  Cortes  made  him 
King  of  Mexico  (tlahtohuani  mochiuh  yn  TeiuKhtitlan)  and  e<|uii)iHHl 
him  like  a Sjianiard,  presenting  him  with  a sword,  a dagger,  and  a 
white  horse."  Tlacotzin,  however,  was  not  destined  to  enter  his 
native  city  as  King.  After  having  been  alismit  for  nearly  three  years 
with  Cortes  on  the  exjiedition  to  Honduras,  which  was  one  of  hard- 
ships and  ])rivations,  he  died  on  the  homeward  journe.y,  in  at 

Nochiztlan. 

Of  Motelchiuh  it  has  already  U'cn  stated  that  he  was  not  a ]>rince 
of  the  bloiHl,  but  had  won  his  rank  by  distinguishing  himsidf  in  war. 
In  the  passage  from  Chimalpahin  (pioted  above  he  is  mentioned  with 
the  title  calpi.xqui,  ‘‘  keeper  of  the  royal  stores  ",  This  was  the  name 
given  to  the  governors  of  subjugated  jirovinces,  whose  chief  diitv  it 
was  to  collect  the  tribute  and  convev  it  to  the  royal  storchousi-s.  In 
the  ,\zlec  account  in  the  Sahagun  manuscript  he  is  called  uitznaiiatl 
and  mexicatl  achcaiihtli.  The  hitter  means  sini|)ly  ‘‘  Mexican  war 
chief".  The  former  is  one  of  the  many  military  titles  which  were  in 
use  among  the  Mexicans,  the  actual  meaning  of  which  has  not  .yet 
lieen  determined.  They  probably  referred  to  a jiartii'uhir  gens  (cal- 
piilli)  and  to  its  temple.  ,\fter  the  comiuest  of  the  city  Motelchiuh 
was  also  baptized,  like  the  other  noble  Mexicans,  and  was  named  for 
his  godfatber,  Don  Anilres  de  Tapia  Motelchiuh.  We  also  si*e  Thapia 
^lotelchiuh  written  in  our  manuscript.  After  Tlacotzin's  death  at 
Nochiztlan,  Motelchiuh  was  a]>pointed  his  succes.sor,  but,  us  he  was 
not  a jirince  of  the  bhaid,  actual  royal  dignity,  the  title  tlahtouani, 
could  not  1h-  confertvd  on  him.  I fin-l  convinced  that  Cortes  tiaik 
this  opportunity  to  somewhat  degrade  the  dignity.  lie  is  therefore 
inendy  mentioned  as  a war  chief  of  Mexico  (Zan  quauhtlahtohiiani 
onux'hiuh  Tenuchtitlan),  but  we  learn  nothing  of  his  activit.v  in  this 
capacity.  He,  too.  ruled  but  a few  years  and  died  in  tbe  vear  I.o.’tO, 
during  an  expedition  to  the  provinces  of  the  norihwest  (Teo-culhua- 
caii,  the  province  of  Jali.sco),  where  he  was  serving  in  the  Spanish 

■ See  Anoleti  de  rtiimatpnhln,  Seventh  Itelntiun.  «mI.  Uf'tut  p.  2d7. 
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army  uiidrr  Xnno  de  Gu/.maii.  IMiile  bathing  in  tlie  neighborhood 
of  A/.(atlan  he  was  struck  by  tlie  arrow  of  a Chichiinee,  a hostile 
Indian,  and  died  of  tlie  wound." 

I’anitzin  was  a nejihew  of  the  king  Motecuhzoina.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  Tezozomoctli  .\eolnanacatl,  was  an  elder  brother  of 
Motecnhzoma.  Motecuhzoma  was  eventually  called  to  the  throne  as 
the  succes.sor  of  his  father.  Axayacatl.  by  the  choice  of  those  who  had 
the  appointing  |M>\ver.  Hiit.  according  to  a pas.sage  of  nniisnal  ethno- 
logic inb'rest  in  the  annals  of  Chimaltiahin,  Tezozomoctli  inherited 
the  dance  yaocinacnicatl  from  Axayacatl.  who  bought  it  of  the 
TlailothKpie.  a trilx*  of  the  Chalca,  whose  property  it  s«'ems  to  have 
Ihh‘I1.  Uanitzin’s  mother  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  princes  of 
KhcatejHic,  a place  lying  north  of  Mexico,  at  the  northern  base  of  the 
mountains  of  (inadalu)H‘,  near  the  lakeof  Xaltwan.  In  the  year  151!), 
shortly  iM'fore  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  when  Moti’cuhzoma  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  extreme  consternation  into  which  he 
hud  Is-en  thrown  by  the  liixt  news  of  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards, 
I’anitzin  was  installed  by  his  uncle  as  ruler  of  Kcatepec,  which 
Ix-longed  to  him  as  his  mother's  heir.  .Vccording  to  ('himaljiahin, 
T’anitzin  was  at  that  time  'JO  years  old.  He  sianns  to  have  taken  no 
sjM-cial  ]>art  in  the  fighting  during  the  siege.  The  Aztec  account  in 
the  Sahagnn  manuscri|it  of  the  Miblioteca  I.oi'enziana  dix-s  not  men- 
tion him;  but  ('himaljiahin  states,  as  1 have  <|Uoted  above,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Mexicans  of  high  rank  who  were  taken  with  (iuaiihte- 
miK-  as  jirisoners  to  ('oyoiiacan.  ('ortes  had  so  much  regard  for  his 
desi-ent  (or  for  his  youth  1)  that  he  did  not  have  him  jiut  in  chains  like 
the  others.  After  the  princes  were  released  from  jirison  his  mother 
immediately  tixik  him  with  her  to  lOhcatejiec;  as  ('hiinal|iahin  says, 
she  concealed  him  there  (ca  omjia  (juitlatito  yn  inantzin  Ehcatejiec), 
and  the  jieojile  of  Ehcatejiec  recognized  him  as  their  king  (ynicompa 
(jnintlahtocatlalliqne  no  yehuantin  Ehcatejieca).  As  a t'hristian  he 
iiore  the  name  of  Don  Diego  de  .\lvarado  ranitzin. 

After  Motelchiuh's  death  in  the  year  1.5:50  the  throne  of  Mexico  was 
for  a time  uiuKTiijiical.  .\fter  the  return  from  Teocoihuacan,  which 
occurred  in  15:5’2,  the  office  of  chieftain  was  conferred  on  a certain 
Xochiijuentzin,  who  also  was  not  a jirince  of  the  lilood  (ynin  i;a  no 
Mexica  amo  jiilli),  but  had  only  iKa'ii  a large  landowner  (yece  huel 
chane  catca  Mexico)  and  had  held  the  office  of  a caljiixcjui,  “ a 
keejM-r  of  the  royal  stores''  under  the  old  kings.  His  house  was  in 
('alj)ul  Teojian.  the  southeastern  (juarter  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  calhal 
already  at  that  time  the  barrio  of  San  I’ablo.  XiK'hiquentzin  died, 
however,  in  the  year  1.5:5ti.  The  viceroy,  Don  .Vntonio  de  Mendoza, 
who  had  arrived  in  Mexico  the  year  before,  at  first  hesitated  to  fill  the. 

* ('himtilpahin.  pp.  20!).  222.  200. 
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jx)st  tigiiin ; tjut,  in  pursuanct*  of  his  efforts  to  regulate  the  relations 
Ix'tween  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards,  ho  found  it  advisable  again  to 
give  a chief  to  the  Indian  population  of  the  capital.  In  the  year  1538 
he  appointed  to  the  office  Uanitzin,  who.  however,  was  not  proclaimed 
king  (tlahtohuani).  nor  could  he  lx>  (piauhtlahtouani,  “war  chief”, 
on  account  of  his  rank ; therefore  he  was  installed  in  office  under  the 
Sjianish  title  of  “ golx*rnador  ”,  He  died  as  early  as  1541.  One  of 
his  son.s,  Don  Cristdval  de  (iuzinan  Cecet/.in,  or  Cece])aticatzin.  was 
afterward,  in  155i>.  the  third  golx'rnador  of  Me.xico. 

Finally,  regarding  Oquiztli,  the  fourth  peision,  set  down  in  our 
manuscript  underneath  Quauhtuimx’,  we  know  from  Tezozonux-'s 
Crdnica  that  he  was  installed  as  king  at  .Vzcapotzalco  at  the  same 
time  us  IJanitzin  at  Ecatepec.  Tezozomoc  also  designates  him  as  a 
nephew  of  Motecuhzoma;  but  I have  no  jx)sitive  information  as 
to  who  his  parents  were.  Azcapotzalco  had  Ix'come  subject  to  the 
Me.xicans  since  142!),  when  the  old  rulei-s  were  driven  out  and  the 
land  was  divided."  Oquiztli  also  seems  to  have  taken  no  conspicuous 
part  in  the  fighting  during  the  siege.  He  was  forced,  with  the  other 
noble  Mexicans,  to  accompany  Cortes  on  his  ex|X‘dition  into  the 
forest  regions  of  Chiapas  and  Honduras,  and  died  there  s<x>n  after 
the  execution  of  Quauhtemoc;,  in  the  year  1542.*' 

So  much  concerning  these  four.  Of  the  other  jx-rsons  set  down 
in  our  manuscript  from  the  ninth  division  upward,  only  the  one 
entered  in  division  l(i  (counting  from  the  lower  path)  is  IxUter 
known.  This,  as  the  e.x])lanatory  note  tells  us,  is  Don  Diego  de  San 
Francisco  Teuetzquitilzin,  the  son  of  Tezcatljx)p(x-atzin,  who  again 
was  a son  of  Tiz<x-icatzin,  seventh  king  of  Mexico,  and  lived  sub- 
ject to  Spanish  rule  in  Calpul  Teopan,  the  barrio  of  San  Pablo  of 
Teno<’htitIan.  He  was  appointed  gobernador  of  Mexico  after  Uani- 
tzin's  death,  in  1541.  and  died  there  in  the  year  15.54.''  The  name 
Teuetzquiti  means  “ the  jester  ”,  “ he  who  makes  others  laugh  ”.  The 
hieroglyi)!)  in  our  manuscript  st*ems  intended  to  represent  a kind 
of  comic  ma.sk.  Elsewhere  in  the  .Sahagun  manuscript  of  the  Acade- 
mia de  la  Historia,  he  is  represented  by  an  ojx'ii  mouth,  /i,  and 
a name.sake  of  his,  Tetlaueuetzquilitzin,  who  belonged  to  the  royal 
family  of  Tetzc(x-o,  and  was  golx'rnador  of  Tetzcoco  at  alxnit  the 
same  time,  is  represented  by  an  oix-n  mouth  with  the  little  tongue  (^, 
figure  37),  indicative  of  speech,  lx>fore  it.  The  head,  behind  which 
the  hieroglyph  in  our  manuscript  is  placed,  is  drawn  with  the  royal 
headband  of  turquois«*  mosiac.  as  in  the  crises  of  Motecuhzoma, 
Quauhtemoc,  Uanitzin.  and  Oqiiiztzin.  Like  them,  Teuetzquitizin 
lx?longed  to  the  royal  family  of  Mexico. 

■ Cblmalpaliln.  p. 

^ <’blmalpahtu,  p.  1*07. 

' Chlmalpahlu,  pp.  241,  250;  Saha^iiin  manuttcrlpf.  Academia  de  Iti  llixiorta. 
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Of  the  other  persons,  I will  first  iiientioii  the  one  in  division  7 
(plate  VII ),  counting  from  the  lower  path,  la^sides  Qiiauhtemoc,  whom 
the  explanatory  note  calls  Don  Martin  C'ortes  Ne/ahiial  tecolol/iii. 
The  name  is  not  known  to  me  from  other  sources.  The  head  is  drawn 
with  the  hair  hanging  straight  down,  without  the  chieftain's  hair 
dre.ss  and  the  royal  lieadliand ; hut  above  the  head  is  the  royal 
headband  of  tiirqiioisi'  mosiac.  This  is  the  well-known  symbol 
iisi-d  in  the  Mendoza  ccmIi-x  for  tlie  oflice  of  tlacateccatl  (see  </.  figure 
:tH,  page  17.  of  the  Mendoza  cihIcx).  The  hieroglyph  iK'hind  the 
head  corresponds  i*xactly  to  llie  name  Nezaltiial  tecolotl.  wliich  means 


fasting  owl  ",  for  the  liack  part  of  tlie  hieroglyph  shows  plainly 
the  face  of  an  owl.  and  the  front  part  a rililMUi.  woven  of  many- 
colored  strips,  with  ends  standing  out.  which  is  a familiar  and 
universally  understood  syiiilM)!  for  nczahiialli  “fasting"  (see  the 
hieroglyphs  of  Xezahuali'oyoll,  " the  fasting  (oyotc  ",  h and  e,  saiiit' 
figure,  and  Xezahualpilli.  "the  fasting  ])rince"  or  “the  fasting  child"’. 
d and  c).  Those  marked  h and  d are  taken  from  the  Codex  Telleri- 
ano-Rcmensis  ami  c and  c from  the  .Sahagmi  manuscrijit  of  the 
Academia  de  la  Tli.-toria.  'I’lie  symlHil  was  derived  from  the  custom 
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of  shutting  onesolf  up  for  tlie  purpose  of  fasting.  When  st'clusion 
was  not  actually  accomplished,  it  seems  to  have  Ixicn  indicated  by 
a ring  plaite<l  of  the  stalks  of  the  a^.tapilin,  or  a/.topillin,  a 
variety  of  rush  of  a whitish  color  ladow  and  giwn  alM>ve  (.sih*  /. 
taken  from  the  Rorgian  codex,  which  represents  the  fasting  jhtsoii 
blowing  the  conch  and  carrying  a water  jug  on  his  shoulder  within 
an  inclosure  plaited  of  green  and  white  .strips).  In  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  Rorgian  codex  and  ('o<lex  Vati<'anus  R a man  is  drawn. 
inclos«*d  in  a chest,  waving  the  thorn  of  castigation  in  one  haml  anil 
the  gre»‘ii  acxoyatl  bush  in  the  other.  In  cori'es|)onding  |)as,s!iges  of 
the  Codices  Telleriano-Remensis  and  Vaticanus  A Quet/alcoatl,  the 
gcal  who  was  considereil  the  inventor  of  castigation,  a])|M-ars  armed 
in  similar  fashion  in  a laixlike  inclosure,  consisting  of  two  j)arts. 

head  follows  in  division  !)  (j)late  vn),  which,  like  that  of  Motel- 
chiuh  in  division  M,  weal's  the  chieftain’s  hair  dress  (teniillotl).  The 
explanatory  note  calls  this  Anauacat/.in.  that  is."  from  the  laiul  by 
the  water  ”.  " from  the  seacoast This  name  is  hieroglyphically 
represented  here  by  a circle  (island?)  surrounded  by  water.  In  the 
list  of  names  of  persons‘(  Manuscrit  Mexicain  numlH'r  d.  Ribliotheipie 
Xationalel,  alreaily  freipiently  quoted,  .VnauacntI  iK-curs  as  the  name 
of  a citizen  of  .Vlmoyauacan  and  is  expres.sed  by  ,</.  that  i.s,  by  a 
.stream  of  water  which  is  (lei>icted  la-foiv  the  mouth  of  a person,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  little  tongue  which  signifies  speech.  For  atl  is 
water  and  nahnatl  clear,  or  intelligible,  sja'cch.  I am  unable  to  siiy 
where  the  .\naiiacatl  of  our  manus<-rij)t  la'longs. 

In  division  10  follows  a head  with  hair  hanging  straight  down, 
which  is  designated  in  the  acconi|)anying  note  as  Xaxaipialt/.in. 
Xaipialoua  means  “to  rub”,  and  this  action  is  re])resenteil  in  the 
hieroglyph  by  two  liands  using  a sia't  of  scouring  brush. 

In  the  next  division.  11,  is  another  liiaid  with  the  chieftain’s  hair 
dress  (teniillotl).  The  explanatory  note  calls  it  ('uetlachivitzin. 
“ wolf’s  feather  ”.  and  this  is  e.xpres.sed  in  the  hieroglyph  Ity  the  head 
of  a wolf  with  tufts  of  down.  In  C'himal])ahin’s  annals  a Cuetla- 
chiuitzin  is  mentioned  who  was  installed  as  ruler  of  Teipianipan  in 
1501,  and  who  died  in  157:2,  but  I am  unable  to  say  whether  this  is 
the  one  referred  to  in  our  manuscri]>t.  I do  not  think  it  at  all  ])rob- 
able,  as  there  is  nowhere  in  our  manu.s<-ript  an  allusion  to  the  ix-gioii 
of  the,  Chalcas. 

In  division  lii  we  have  another  head  with  hair  hanging  straight 
down.  'I'he  note  calls  it  niiznauatl.  vbich  is  e\[(res.sed  in  the  hiero- 
glyph by  the  thorny  ])oint  of  an  agave  leaf  (uitztii.  "thorn”) 
and  the  small  tongue  of  sjK'ech  in  front  of  it  (naiiatl. " clear  spiss-h  ”). 

* I hftvp  shown  in  thr  rimipifs  rondus  of  tho  spksIoq  of  the  Iiilernaciontil 

(U*8  Ann'rlcanlstes.  1‘iirts,  IHtiO,  pp.  5HH,  5s7,  that  the  wttril  Anaimc  means  the  waroast,  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  si»oak  uf  the  plateau  of  Anahiiuc. 
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The  thorn,  the  sharp  point  of  the  agave  leaf,  is  divided  by  an  oblique 
line,  and  one  half  is  ]>ainted  red.  to  indicate  that  it  is  covered  with 
bl(x)d.  'I’hese  thorny  points  of  the  agave  leaf  were  used  in  religious 
m*lf-castigations,  and,  as  we  frequently  see  on  the  last  pagi-s  of  the 
Mendoza  codex,  also  largely  for  puiqKises  of  punishment  and  edu- 
<'ationaI  discipline.  The  word  uitznaiiatl  was  a title,  which  in 
•Mexico  and  elsewhere  was  connected  with  a certain  military  or  polit- 
ical ollice.  M’e  S!iw  alawe  that  Motelchiuh  l>ore  this  title.  The  j)lu- 
ral,  uitznaua,  denoted  a class  of  evil  spirits,  which  were  con<iuered 
and  de.stroyed  by  lTitzilop<whtli.  and  uitznauac,  or  uitznauat1am|>a,  is 
the  n-gion  of  the  south. 

In  division  l.‘l  we  have  again  a head  with  hair  hanging  straight 
ilown.  The  note  says  uaxte|Ha'utl  petlacalcatl.  'I’he  first  name 
means  “one  from  Uaxtepec"  (from  the  j)law  of  the  uaxin.  .\cacia 
estuilenta).  Uaxtepec  was  a place  in  the  district  of  (’uermivaca, 
then’fore  in  a tenij)erat«‘  n-gion  (“tierra  temiilada  ").  Here  was  the 
Jardin  d'Acclimation  of  the  kings  of  Mexico;  that  is,  they  trans- 
|>Ianted  liitlier  such  trees  and  plants  from  the  tierra  caliente  as  stauiied 
to  them  inten*sting,  and  came  thems«dves  for  rest  ami  recreation. 
The  place  is  hieroglyphically  represented  by  h,  figure  3H,  that  is, 
by  a mountain  and  a tree  from  whos«‘  branches  hang  the  long  knobby 
acacia  peals  (usually  painted  red).  Uetlacalcatl  means  “the  steward 
eif  the  mat  house'"’.  'Phis  was  a kind  of  piil)lic  storehousi*.  when' 
were  kept  mats  and  other  articles  of  furniture  which  were  used  when 
foivign  royal  guests  came.  I'he  pe'tlacalcatl  directed  the  public 
works,  as  .shown  in  i taken  from  the  Memloza  codex,  page  71.  Here 
the  |M'tIacalatl  is  represented  on  the  left,  with  many  little  tongues 
la'fore  his  mouth,  to  exitivss  the  admonitions  which  he  la^stows  upon 
thosi'  commandetl  to  do  the  work.  In  the  middle  are  the  basket 
and  the  t<a>l  (uictli,  or  coauacatl),  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted,  and  to  the  right  crouches  the  weeping  youth  commauded 
to  do  the  work.  The  hieroglyph  Ix'liind  the  man's  head  in  division 
i:i  of  our  manuscript  (jilate  vii)  refei-s  to  this  function  of  the  petla- 
calcatl,  and  represents  the  above-mentione<l  implement,  which  we 
have  already  met  with  us  the  hieroglyphic  expression  of  tiacohtli. 
'I'he  first  word  in  the  accompanying  note,  “ uaxtei)ecatl  ”,  is  not  ex- 
pres.sed  in  the  hierogly])h.  1 know  of  no  pei-son  by  this  name. 
It  is  probal)le  tiuit  “ uaxte|K>catl  ” d<x's  not  stand  here  for  the  name 
of  a pc'i-son,  but  denotes  the  district  to  which  the  official  Ix'longed. 
We  often  find  the  governoiN  of  |)rovinces  menlioneil  by  tlie  adjective 
form  of  their  district  in.stead  of  by  their  pnqK-r  name — Cuetlaxtecatl, 
“ the  governor  of  ("uetlaxtlan  ",  etc.  So  here,  t(M),  uaxtepecatl  |x'tla- 
calcatl  may  mean  merely  “the  keeper  of  the  stores,  the  stewaril  of 
the  di.strict  of  ljaxteix'<-  ". 
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Between  divisions  13  and  14  in  our  manuscript  tliere  is  a lesser 
stream  of  water,  which,  as  I have  said,  leads  straight  across  the 
page,  from  the  path  on  the  right  to  the  water  on  the  left.  Then  fol- 
lows alwve,  in  division  14,  a head  with  hair  hanging  straight  down,  in 
the  explanatory  note  of  which  some  of  the  letters  are  destroyed  and 
made  unintelligible  by  a dark  stain:  but  the  hieroglyph  l>ehind  the 
head  informs  us  that  the  note  must  be  read  Itzpotoncatzin : that  is, 
He  who  is  stuck  over  with  obsidian  knives  instead  of  with  feathers". 
The  hieroglyjih  shows  us  a stone  knife  (iztii,  " knife  ",  "obsidian  "' 
with  tufts  of  down  sticking  to  it  (potoiupii.  "stuck  over  with  feath- 
ers”). Feathers  fastened  to  the  hair  and  naked  skin  wei-e  pait  of 
the  holiday  dress.  Young  girls  adorned  themselves  for  a festival  by 


sticking  red  feathers  to  their  arms  and  legs,  and  la’caiise  this  stick- 
ing on  of  feathers  was  part  of  the  holiday  dress  the  victim  of  sacrifice 
was  similarly  adorned,  ex<'ept  that  white  feathers  were  used,  to  show 
that  he  was  doomed  to  death.  Thos«*  intended  for  the  sacrificio  gla- 
diatorio,  in  particular,  were  smeared  with  white  infusorial  earth 
(tizatl)  and  stuck  over  with  white  down  (iuitl)  a.  figure  3!).  To 
.^a'lid  tizatl  and  iuitl  was  therefore  a declaration  of  war.  The  oppo- 
nent was  thus  syinlxdically  doomcil  to  a sacrificial  death.  Hence  in 
Codex  Telleriano-Ivemensis  the  <-onqucst  of  a city  is  invariably  ivp- 
resented  by  the  picture  of  a man  painted  white,  with  dots,  and  cov- 
ered with  tufts  of  down  (A.  figure  3!)).and  in  the  Mendoza  codex, page 
47,  we  see  the  declaration  of  war  against  an  insubordinate  cacique 
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also  n'prpseiitwl  in  tliis  way.  f.  Tlie  envoy  of  the  kinj;  while  he  deliv- 
ers his  message  is  stiekinjr  feather  tufts  uj)on  the  head  of  the  cacique, 
who  sits  in  his  chair  clothed  in  a rich  mantle.  Another  lirinps  him 
the  shield,  which  was  also  jiart  of  the  equipment  of  those  destined  for 
the  sacriticio  frhidiatorio. 

In  the  next  division.  15  (plate  vii),  we  have  a head  with  hair 
hanging  straight  down,  which  is  called  Ixeuatzin  in  the  accom- 
panying note.  Ix-tli  means  " face  ",  “ front  ”,  “ presence  ",  “ eye  "; 
euatl  means  “ the  skin  ",  and  was  also  used  especially  to  denote  the 
gala  (loid)lets,  made  of  feather  work  which  were  worn  by  Mexican 
warriois;  of  rank  over  the  wadded  armor,  ichca-uipilli,  which  served 
for  the  actual  jirotection  of  their  bodies.  In  d,  tigiire  3!),  I have  re- 
producisl  one  of  these  military  doublets  of  feather  work  which  is  used 
in  the  Mendoza  c(Hlex,  pages  40  to  4!),  as  a hierogly|)h  for  the  city 
of  CozoiiipiliH-an  when*  the  jM'ople  wear  military  doublets  of  yellow 
feathei-s".  A true  euatl.  that  is,  the  skin  flayed  from  a man  (tla- 
caeuatl),  is  worn  by  the  geal  Xipe.  "the  Hayed  one",  the  red  god  of 
the  Vopi  ami  'I'lapaneca.  The  hieroglyph  in  division  15  of  our  manu- 
script (plate  vii),  cori’esponding  to  the  meaning  given  here  for  the 
name,  is  an  eye  (ixtli)  ; above  and  Inflow  it  is  a shirt,  as  shown  in  f/, 
figure  39,  but  having  hands  lianging  from  it  and  with  a gash  straight 
across  the  breast  and  a few  stains  Inflow.  It  is  evident  that  this 
drawing  is  not  meant  to  represtmt  a feather  shirt,  but  a genuine 
human  skin,  such  as  Xijm!  wore.  The  opening  straight  across  the 
breast  indicates  the  incision  wliich  was  made  to  tear  out  the  victim’s 
heart,  and  the  stains  are  for  bl(K)d  stains.  This  is  still  more  clear  in 
the  kindred  hieroglyph  in  division  24  (plate  vii),  where  the  red 
stains — bloocl  stains  on  a yellow  ground,  which  indicates  the  death 
hue  of  a human  skin — are  plainly  to  be  recognized. 

.\fter  division  15  comes  division  16,  with  the  head  and  hieroglyph 
of  Don  Diego  de  San  Francisco  Teuetzquititzin,  of  which  I have, 
elivady  spoken. 

In  division  17  is  another  head  having  the  chieftaiti's  hair  dre.s.s, 
temilloll.  The  note  says  coua-yvitzin,  “ snake- feat  her  ",  and  this  is 
repre.s<>nted  in  the  hieroglyph  by  a snake  covered  with  tufts  of  down. 
The  name  Coim-iuitl  is  mentioned  in  tlie  annals  of  t'himalpahin. 
Chinmipahin  t<“lls  ns  theix>  that  after  the  surrender  of  the  city  the 
aliove-mentioned  five  princes  of  .Mexico  were  taken  captive  to  Coy- 
ouacan.  and  then  adds:  yhuan  teohua  Quanhcohuatl  yhuan  Cohu 
.ayhuitl  Tecohuatzin  Tetlanmecatl  qnintemolli  ("and  they  sought  for 
the  priest  tjuauhcoall  and  for  Couaiiiitl  Tecouatzin.  Tetlanmecatl"). 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  (’ouainitl  mentioned  here,  concerning 
whom  I know  no  further  particulars,  is  also  the  one  referred  to  in 
our  manuscript. 
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In  division  18  is  a livad  with  hair  hanging  straight  down,  whicli. 
according  to  tlie  marginal  note,  Iwars  the  name  Iniexayacatzin, 
The  hieroglyph  is  a human  leg,  upon  the  thigh  of  which  is  painted  a 
face.  This  e.xactly  n'prodiices  the  meaning  of  the  name.  Xayacatl 
means  “‘the  face”,  and  ime.xayacatl  is  literally  imex-.xayacatl,  which 
is  derived,  with  syncojiation  of  the  final  consonant  of  the  first  word, 
from  imet /.xayacatl,  that  is,  ‘“the  face  made  of  her  thigh  (metz-tli)”. 
The  name  refers  to  a ceremony  which  was  jx*rformed  at  the  l)r<K)in 
feast,  Ochj)aniztli,  the  feast  of  the  godde.ss  Teteo-innan,  or  Toci.  ,\ 
woman  was  sacrificed  at  this  feast,  who,  as  was  customary  at  the  feasts 
of  the  Mexicans,  was  considered  an  image  of  the  divinity  in  whose 
honor  the  feast  was  held,  and  who  represented  this  deity  in  dre.ss  and 
actioti.  This  woman  was  sacrifiasl  hv  <lecapitation,  a priest  hold- 
ing her  on  his  hack,  and  was  then  immediately  flayed.  .V  |)riest 
dressed  himsidf  in  the  skin,  and  represented  the  goddess  during  the 
remainder  of  the  feast.  From  the  skin  of  the  thigh  a mask  was 
made,  which  was  called  me.xayacatl,  or  more  correctly  i-mex-.xayacatl, 
" the  face  made  of  her  thigh  ”,  It  was  worn,  together  with  a |x-culiar 
headdres.s.  which  was  called  itztlacoliuh<]ui,  “the  sharply  curved”, 
particularly  descrilied  in  the  res])cctive  chapter  of  Sahagtm  (v»)luine 
2,  chapter  SO).  It  was  considered  the  symbol  of  cohlne.ss  and  hard- 
nes.s,  of  infatuation,  of  evil,  and  of  siti.  I rc|)roduce  this  mask  ami 
headdre.ss,  /,  from  the  .Sahagun  manuscript  of  the  Academia  de  la 
Ilistoria,  where  the  two  combined  are  de])icted  as  the  insignia  of  a 
warrior,  under  the  name  me.xayacatl.  The  mask  (mexayacatl)  and 
the  headtlivss  (itztlacoliidK|ui)  were  put  on  hy  Cinteotl,  the  god  of 
the  maize  plant,  or  more  e.xactly  of  the  ri|)e.  hard,  diy  ear  of  corn, 
which  was  called  cintli,  who  was  the  son  of  the  old  earth  mother, 
Teteoinuan,  and  a battle  then  ensue<l  l«'tw(>en  him  and  his  followers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  priest  clad  in  the  human  skin,  represtmting 
the  goddes.s,  on  the  other,  which  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  syinlxtlize 
the  driving  away  of  frost  and  other  harmful  things  which  threaten 
the  Indian  corn.  ’rhes«‘  harmful  things  were  sui)posed  to  lx-  conjured 
into  the  mexayacatl.  'riicrefore  at  the  clos*>  of  the  feast  a chosen 
hand  of  warrioi“s  carried  it  at  a running  pace  somewhere  across  the 
Ixu’ders  into  hostile  country.” 

In  the  next  division.  li>.  the  note  gives  the  name  xipamx-tzin.  This 
should  really  read  xip-pamx’-tzin,  derived  by  assimilation  from  xiuh- 
paiKK'-tzin,  just  as  xip-palli,  "color  turquessido”,  is  derived  frotn  xiuh- 
palli.  Accordingly,  the  name  contains  the  elements  xiuh  (or,  with  the 
article,  xiuitl),  “ tur«piois<‘ ",  and  [)anoc,  “‘he  who  cros.ses  a river” 
( from  pano.  “ to  cross  a river  ”) . Roth  elements  are  <-learly  e.xpms.s(>d 
in  the  hieroglyph.  Xiuh  is  e.xpre.s,sed  by  the  hieroglyph  for  tur- 

• 8flhagun,  v.  2.  <*bap.  20. 
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c|U<»is«?  (soe  /,  fifrurc  'M)  iiiul  ‘•crossinj;  (he  river”  by  the  iKmt  which 
is  (Irawii  Ix'low  it. 

Ill  division  ‘20  (plate  vn)  the  note  is  apiin  rendered  quite  illegible 
by  the  encase  in  the  page,  but  I think  that  1 can  distinctly  make  out 
Tejaitzitotzin.  The  name  contains  the  elements  te|K>tz-tli,  ‘‘  hnmp- 
back  ”,  and  itoa,  “ to  speak  Hence  the  hieroglyph  shows  a human 
Ixaly  with  a curved  back  and  Ijeside  it  the  little  tongne,  the  symlxil  of 
s|)eech. 

In  the  ne.xt  division,  21,  the  note  is  somewhat  illegible,  owing  to  an 
attempteil  corm-tion.  I think  I can  make  out  yaotwinacuiltzin, 
which  might  Ih>  translated  “ the  old  priest  of  Vaotl,  i.  e.,  Tezcatli- 
poca  'I'liere  is  no  hieroglyph. 

In  division  ‘22  the  e.xplanatory  note  muls  aca-zayol-tzin,  that  is, 
“ nfd  gnat  ”.  The  hieroglyph  is  the  jiictnre  of  the  i-eed  (acatl)  and, 
alxive  it,  of  a gnat  (zayolin),  painted  brown. 

In  division  20  we  read  Amaqiiemetzin,  “he  who  wears  a garment 
of  bark  [)a])er".  By  (|iieniitl,  “garment”,  the  Me.xicans  meant  a 
kind  of  covering  usually  made  of  more  or  less  co.stly  feathers,  which 
was  tied  around  the  neck  of  idols  and  hung  down  in  front,  and  was 
therefore  coinnioiily  called  by  the  Spaniarils  ‘‘ (lehintal  ”.  Amatl  is 
the  inner  bark  of  a variety  of  fig,  which  was  much  iisial  in  ancient 
Mexico,  es{K‘cially  ns  a cheap  ndornmeiit  for  idols,  .\niaqiieme, 
dressed  in  a garment  of  bark  pajx-r  ”,  was  the  name  of  the  idol  on 
the  mountain  near  .\maqiiemecan,  in  (he  territory  of  the  Chalca, 
which.  Christianized  and  called  Monte  Sacro,  is  still  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighlxiring  valleys,  pil- 
grimages In'ing  made  to  it  from  great  distances.  The  hieroglyjih 
in  division  23  shows  the  form  of  the  c|uemitl  usual  in  the  iiiamiscri|)ts 
(stH*  c,  figure  39.  the  hii'roglyph  of  Teqiiemecan,  and  also  c,  figure  35, 
the  hieroglyph  of  Aztaqiiemeiain ) , but  it  is  blank  and  unpainted  save 
for  a few  black  ilesigns,  which  were  probalily  made  with  drops  of 
hot  liipiid  caoutchouc.  Similar  paiM'r  (|iieniitl  with  caoutchoiic-dro]) 
markings  played  an  important  part  in  the  worshiji  of  the  mountain 
gixls  at  least.  With  them  were  decked  the  little  idols  of  the  moun- 
tain gods,  the  Kecatotontiii,  which  were  made"  during  the  Teia'ilhiiitl, 
the  feast  of  the  mountain  goils  (s»h‘  f/  and  A,  figure  39,  the  figim's  of 
the  mountains  Popocatepetl  and  Matlalcueye,  from  the  Sahagiin 
manuscript  of  the  Biblioteca  del  Palacio).  I will  mention,  by  (he 
way,  that  Kingslxirough's  artist  has  erroneously  colored  this  hiero- 
glyph red  and  yellow,  (hough  it  must  1m‘  and  is  colorles.s. 

In  division  24  (plate  vii)  the  explanatory  note  gives  the  name  eua- 
tlatitzin.  that  is.  “ he  who  hides  the  skin  ”.  .Vn  eiiatl.  a doublet  made 
of  a human  skin,  forms  the  hieroglyph,  like  the  one  in  division  15. 
The  name  eua-tlati-tzin  probably  refers  to  the  ceremony  which  was 
performed  at  the  close  of  Tlacaxipeiializtli,  the  feast  of  the  gotl  Xipe, 
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when  tliOM!  who  for  ‘iO  days  had  worn  tlu>  skins  of  the  sacrificed  vic- 
tims, out  of  special  devotion  to  Xi|M*,  carried  them  in  solemn  |)r«H'es- 
sion  to  a certain  place  in  Xipe's  temple.  This  was  called  eiia-tlati-hi, 
“ the  hidinj'  or  puttiii};  away  of  the  skins”. 

The  twenty-fifth  s<piare  is  hlank.  In  the  twenty-sixth  square  a 
head  is  drawn  which  the  writing  above  it  calls  Teiliiitzin,  that  is. 
*'  he  who  hinds  ja^ople  ".  The  hieroglyph  .shows  a rojK?  tied  in  a knot, 
a sufficiently  intelligible  symlx)l. 

This  ends  the  list.  Few  familiar  names  are  mentioned,  as  we  sec, 
and  these  Ixdong  to  about  the  same  jx>riod.  They  are  all  the  direct 
succvssors  of  Motecuhzoma,  excepting  the  first  one,  (’uitlauatziii 
(c,  figure  87),  who,  it  is  well  known,  died  of  smallpox  after  reigning 
a few  weeks,  and  who,  excepting  the  last  two  golxmadores,  Cecx»- 
patitzin,  who  succeeded  Teuetzcpiititz.in,  and  his  successor,  Xanacaci- 
pactzin,  were  the  last  of  the  ancient  royal  fandly  to  e.xercise  any  kind 
of  royal  authority.  It  therefore  seems  as  though  our  fragment 
treated  of  territory  which  was  a royal  demesne,  but  which  after  Motc- 
cidizoma's  death  probably  did  not  pass  as  a whole  to  his  successors, 
but  was  in  part  divided  with  others. 

It  is-my  opinion  that  this  manuscript  formed  a part  of  the  col- 
lection brought  together  by  Boturini,  and  that  it  is  descrila-d  as  num- 
l)er  8,  section  S.  in  his  Mus*>o  Indiano.  Boturini  there  gives  the 
following  description:  Otro  mapa  en  papel  iniliano,  donde  se  j)in- 
tan,  al  jjarecer  y jxir  lo  (jue  s<:  i)uede  decir  ahora.  unas  tierras  sola- 
riegas  de  st'fiores,  einpezando  de  dicho  F.mperador  Moteiichzuma,  y 
siguiendo  a otros  hasta  los  tiempos  ile  la  cristiandad  (‘■.\nother 
map  on  Indian  jiaper,  where  are  painteil,  apparently  and  so  far  as 
can  lx-  said  now,  lands  belonging  to  difi'erent  lords,  beginning  with 
the  said  Emperor  Moteuchziima,  and  afterward  to  others  down  to 
the  times  of  Christianity  ”). 

FRACMEXT.S  III  AND  IV 

Thes*'  (plates  viii  ami  ix)  are  two  fragments  of  a larger  manu- 
script, which  IK-Ionged  to  the  c<ille<-tion  of  the  Cavaliere  Boturini.  In 
the  inventory  of  the  collection  made  after  Botiirini's  imi>risonment 
it  is  des<'rilx>d  in  the  fourth  list,  under  number  'Jti,  in  the  following 
words:  I'n  majia  grande,  pajxd  de  maguey  gordo  con  pint  liras  toscas. 
muy  maltratado;  trata  de  las  cosas  de  la  conqnista  de  Cuannmna  y 
otros  lugares.  de  los  Espafioles.  con  nnos  rios  de  sangre,  (pie  indicaii 
las  batallas  crueles  que  htibo  de  los  Indios  (“,V  large  map  on  coarse 
al<K»  [xiper.  with  rude  paintings,  in  very  l>ad  condition,  treats  of 
events  during  the  conquest  of  ('iianmana  and  other  jihu'es  by  the 
Spanish,  with  rivers  of  bhxxl,  which  indicates  the  cruel  battles  which 
they  wagixl  with  the  Indians’’)."  Boturini  himself  descrilx's  it  as 

• I’efiattel,  Momimontns  d«»l  arte  inexlcnuo.  Text,  p.  61. 
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nunilier  2,  section  20,  in  the  Catalogo  del  Museo  Indiano  del  Cavallero 
Boturini,  somewhat  more  in  detail.  He  says  there:  Otro  inapa  inuy 
grande  de  una  jiieza,  y inaltratado  a los  dos  lados,  de  papel  grueso 
indiano.  Tiene  de  largo  algo  mas  de  ocho  varas,  y de  ancho  dos 
varas  y qiiarta,  y trata  con  toscas  pintnras  de  las  crueles  guerras  de  la 
gentilidad  entre  difenmtes  pnehlos,  cuyos  nomhres  son  Hecate|iec, 
Iluyatejiec.  Amoltepec,  Xientlah,  Tzatzaqualan,  Ilueymetlan,  Colte- 
|K‘c.  Antlaealtejx*c,  Teja'challa,  Xiquipilco,  Achidalan,  Zayutepec, 
Teconhuac,  Totolhiiitzecan,  Yahueytx'an,  Zacatzolah,  Mazapila,  y 
despues  tie  haver  ilemonstrado  con  unos  rios  de  sangre,  assi  lo  criiento 
de  la  giierra,  como  de  los  prisioneros  sacrificados,  apnnta  la  llegada 
del  gran  Cortes,  y de  los  Padres  tie  San  Francisco  en  Qnaidimanco, 
etc.  (“Anotht-r  map.  very  large,  in  one  piece,  in  laid  condition  at  lx>th 
sides,  on  thick  Indian  pajjer.  It  is  st>me  8 ells  long  and  2j  ells 
wide,  anti  tn-ats  in  rntle  paintings  of  the  cruel  wars  of  the  gentry 
with  various  trilx's,  whose  names  are  Ih'catepec,  Iluyatepec,  Amol- 
teix-c,  Xientlah,  Tzatzaqualan,  Ilueymetlan.  Coltepec,  Antlacaltiqx'c, 
Tepechalla,  Xiquipilco,  Achalalan,  Zayutepec.  Tecoidiuac,  Totol- 
huitzecan,  Yahueyocan,  Zacatzotlah,  .Mazapila,  and  after  having 
shown  hy  rivers  of  hltMxl  latth  the  cruel  nature  of  the  war  anil  the 
prisoners  who  were  sacrificed,  it  relates  to  the  coming  of  the  great 
Cortes  aiiil  of  the  Franciscan  fathers  to  Quauhmanco,  etc.”)" 

That  thest'  descriiitions  refer  to  the  manuscript  of  which  fragments 
III  (plate  viii)  and  IV  (i>late  i.\)  of  the  pn!st>nt  collection  are  parts 
follows  from  the  general  characterization  of  the  manuscript  and  from 
the  reference  to  the  rivers  of  blotal  (rios  de  sangre).  which  are  imleetl 
very  conspicuous  on  our  page;  unfortunately,  they  are  not  as  obvious 
in  the  uncolored  photographic  rtqtroiluction.  This  is  clearly  jiroved 
hy  the  fact  that  three  of  the  names  of  ])laces  mentioned  hy  Boturini 
are  actually  mentioned  in  the  explanatory  notes  of  our  fragment  HI. 
The  la.st  three  plai*s  mentioned  hy  Boturini,  Yahuayohea,  Zacateotlah, 
anti  Mazapillah  (I  reatl  the  names  thus),  are  the  ones  that  ixTiir  on 
the  fragment.  t)ur  fragment  must  Itelong  to  one  of  the  original 
lateral  margins  of  the  manuscript.  The  mussing  pieces,  which  nuust 
1m-  very  consitlerahle,  since  in  Boturini’s  time  the  whole  measuretl  8 
ells  in  length  and  2J  ells  in  witlth,  are  extant  el.st'where.  whether  intact 
or  not  I can  not  stiy.  The  Museo  Xacional  de  Mexico  possesses  large 
portions  of  them.  I saw  copies  of  them  last  year  in  the  Mexican  ile- 
partment  of  the  American  historical  exhihition  at  .Madrid,  and  other 
[tarts — as  it  seems,  very  important  ones,  taken  from  what  was  origi- 
nally the  mitldle — I saw  years  ago  in  the  Bihlioteca  X'acional  in 
Mexico. 

Boturini  states  that  there  had  lx*en  in  his  [xissession  a second,  similar 

• Itioa  de  unn  nueva  historln  Keneral  de  la  Anu?rU*a  septentrional.  App.,  pp.  JiK,  HP. 
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iimnus<Tii)t.  on  which,  anion^  othci-s,  were  the  ])laco  names  Tonalxo- 
chif Ian,  Qiianlitepan,  Vnenechcovan,  Tepeyahualco.  Ohocotlan,  Tlilal- 
pan,  and  Ameyaliito  on  (he  one  side:  and  on  tlie  other,  Hnixocotepec, 

Hnecovotzi,  Coyocan,  Qiietzalcohniipan,  TIacotlan, 

Atlan,  Qnitniciiocan.  — ^ — Chi{>etzinco,  Quana]>a, Tepeyahualct>, 

Yxtiahnaca,  OcotzcMpiahiitla.  Tliis  and  the  first  manuscript  were 
found  topether — initcrra<los  en  nna  caxa  i>axo  las  riiinas  de  la  antigiia 
ermita  tie  la  jnrisdiccion  de  Ilnaniiintla.  Provincia  de  Tlaxciillan,  y de 
alii  los  hice  sacar  (“  Imried  in  a Ikix  Ix-neath  the  mins  of  the  ancient 
monastery  in  the  district  of  Ilnamantia,  province  of  Tlaxciillan,  and 
from  there  I had  them  taken  — and  he  adds:  “ Y solo  se,  peeden 

interpretar  en  nn  (odo,  en  occasion  (pie  se  consnlten  los  manuscritos 
de  la  Historia  general  (“and  they  can  only  lie  interpreted  as  a 
whole,  whenever  the  manuscripts  of  the  general  history  are  con- 
sulted ")• 

This  information  is  very  important,  la'canst'  (he  region  from  which 
fragments  III  and  IV'  of  our  collection  came  is  thus  definitely  fixed. 
'I'he  place  calUsl  “ Qnauhmanco  " in  Hoturini's  description  of  the  leaf 
and  “ Pnanmana  " in  the  inventory  is  iindonbtedlj’  Huamantla,  situ- 
ated in  the  province  of  Tlaxciillan,  at  the  northeast  base  of  the  Cerro 
de  la  .Malinche  (the  mountain  called  in  ancient  times  after  the  goddess 
Matlalcueyc) , in  the  neighborhood  of  which  Hotnrini  found  the  two 
remarkable  nianuscri])ts.  Iluamiintla  doubtless  stands  for  Qua- 
mantla.  which,  in  turn,  is  derived  by  contraction  from  Quauh-man- 
tlan.  In  fact,  there  are  still  extant  in  that  region  many  of  the  names 
which  Hotnrini  mentions  as  (x-curring  on  the_se  two  charts.  I can  not, 
it  is  true,  accurately  define  the  position  of  the  three  sc'veral  jilaces 
whos(‘  names  (H'ciir  on  fragment  III  (plate  vni),  but  it  is  l>eyond 
a doubt  that  they  were  in  the  same  region. 

As  for  the  representations  on  thes<‘  pag(-s.  the  ])ortions  lielonging 
originally  to  the  middle  must  be  distinguished  from  those  belonging 
to  the  liorders.  The  princijial  part  of  the  left  side  of  fragment  III 
(plate  vTii)  la-longs  to  the  ])art  which  was  originally  the  middle. 
Ileif  we  si-e,  lii-st,  surrounded  by  flying  spears  and  fighting  warriors, 
a curious  design  in  which  a stream  of  water,  painted  blue,  with  draw- 
ings of  currents  and  whirlijools  and  with  (he  usual  snail  shells  on  the 
branches,  is  intertwined  with  a band  winding  in  a similar  manner 
and  frayed  at  (he  ends,  composed  of  alternate  sections  of  gray  with 
dark  figures  and  yellow  with  red  ligim-s.  The  alternate  dark  sections 
and  light  yellow  si-ctions  with  red  figures  denote  fire,  and  the  entire 
symbol  is  nothing  more  than  the  pictorial  hieroglyphic  e.xpres.sion  for 
the  well-known  phra-si-  all  flachinolli.  or  t(‘oatl  tlachinolli,  which  may 
la-  underst(H»d  as  meaning  literally  “water  and  fin-”,  although  its 
original  ini-auing  was  ]n-ohably  something  els(-.  and  which  is  gi-nerall}’ 
used  in  the  sense  of  “ war”.  The  same  symbol,  somewhat  differently 
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drawn  (see  <i.  liirniv  40^,  may  lx*  si'cn  in  tlio  hcuildiTss  of  the  god 
(’ainaxtli.  the  war  god  of  (lie  Tlaxcaltees,  who  is  oj)posite  the  fire 
gcal.  the  rider  of  tlie  nintli  week,  whieli  la-gins  witli  ee  Coatl.  on 
l>age  !>  of  the  Tonalainatl  in  the  Auhin-tioupil  eollwtion.  I have 
shown  that  the  tonalainatl  <H-eiirs  in  the  most  diverse  Mexican  picture 
writings  with  the  same  rcgi-nts  and  essi-ntially  the  same  symlails  or 
syinlails  derived  from  tlie  same  idea."  If  we  take  the  Borgian  codex, 
for  instance,  we  find  here.  t<a>.  the  fire  gial  depicted  as  tlie  ruler  of  the 
ninth  week,  ce  C'oatl.  But  opjxisite  him  we  have  not  the  effigy  of 
Oamaxtli.  the  war  g<al  of  Tlaxcala.  lint  a design  (It.  figure  40)  in 
which  we  clearly  recognize,  laisides  a scorpion  and  flying  arrows,  the 


Ue:.  III.  S.vnil-ols  nml  ll);ui-.-i<  fnmi  On'  M.-sl'  im  <i>illci-ti. 


stream  of  water  and  the  ascending  smoke  of  tire.  In  another  iiarallel 
passage  in  the  same  manuscript  tliere  is  again  drawn  ojiposite  the  fire 
"■(id.  instead  of  the  war  god.  merely  a scorpion,  a stream  of  water,  and 
a burning  house,  t.  teoatl  tlachinolli.  the  symlMil  of  war. 

The  liodies  of  the  warriors  on  our  fragment  ([ilat'e  viii),  to  the  right 
of  the  teoatl  tlachinolli.  the  symliol  of  war.  are  painted  hrown  and 
the  faces  yellow,  like  the  other  figures  on  this  fragment.  Moreover, 
all  the  warriors  have  a characteristic  red  face  painting,  which  con- 
sists of  one  vertical  stripe  ami  two  horizontal  stripes.  This  jiainting 
undoulitedly  has  some  special  ethnic  significance.  .\t  least  it  difl'ers 

" T.’lK?r  ileii  r»Mk*x  I5or}:l:i  iiii'i  tile*  verwamltfn  BIUI«‘rsflirifJoa. 
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from  tlu'  ])iiiiitiiifr  custoimiry  among  fin*  Mrxicun  warriors,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Saliagiin,  ai>j).  3,  chapter  5.  ami  as  we  8**0  represented 
thronghont  the  Mendoza  codex,  colored  the  whole  body  black  except 
the  face,  and  this  they  painted  with  a fi'w  black  stri[x>s,  on  which  they 
sprinkled  powdei-ed  iron  pyrites — niman  m'lchio,  mitoaya  motliltzo- 
tia.  haiH'tztli  ic  conpotonia  ininechival,  ‘‘  Y en  la  cara  se  |)om'an  cier- 
las  rayas  con  tinta  y margagita  f)n  the  other  hand,  I find  face 
painting  like  that  of  the  warriors  of  onr  fragment  III  (plate  viii)  on 
the  head  si't  ni)on  a mountain,  which  is  given  in  the  Mendoza  codex 
as  the  hieroglyph  of  the  city  of  Otompan,  *"  in  the  district  of  the  Oto- 
mfs”,  d (figure  40).  as  well  as  in  a drawing,  c,  which,  in  the  list  of 
names  of  persons  of  I'exotzinco  (Mannscrit  Mexicain  number  3,  Hib- 
liotlnVpie  Xationale).  denotes  a man  named  ('hichimeca.  We  know 
that  the  name  Chichimeca  was  borne  as  an  honorary  title  by  the  rulers 
of  T’etzciK'o  and.  esjH-cially,  by  the  Tlaxcaltecs.  Ked  and  yellow 
painting  is  mentioned  as  (K-ciirring  among  the  Mexicans,  but  it  was 
not  a mark  of  distinction  regularly  conferred  by  official  consent,  as  I 
would  emjihasize  in  controversion  of  some  recent  statement.s,  but  a 
symlailic  ceremony,  jierfonned  but  once,  by  which  it  was  publicly 
made  known  that  a wai-rior  had  taken  a prisoner  alone,  without  hel|) 
from  othei’s.  'I'his  painting,  which  consisted  in  coloring  the  body 
and  temples  yellow  and  the  face  red.  was  apjilied  to  the  fortunate 
warrior  in  the  presenci-  of  the  king  by  the  cali)ix<itie.  the  governors 
of  the  province's,  and  the  commanders  of  divisions  of  troo|)s  stationed 
at  a distaiKT.  the  recipient  being  afterwtird  rewarded  by  the  king. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  decoration  as  the  one  worn  by  those  who  sacri- 
ficed a prisoner  by  fire  at  the  feast  X<x'otl-uetzi  in  honor  of  the  fire 
gtal.  I have  sjxiken  else'where  of  the  meaning  of  this  manner  of 
painting  the  face,  which  is  really  thiit  of  the  g(«ldess  Ciuacouatl,  or 
(iuilaztli  (set*  Aiisland,  1801.  page  SOo). 

Beside  iitl  tlachinolli,  tin-  symbol  of  war.  we  have  six  warrior  fig- 
ures and  the  lower  half  of  a seventh  in  our  fragimuit  III  (plate  viii). 
Five  of  them  wear  tin'  warrior's  hair  dress  (temillotl)  (st'e  / and- w, 
figiirt'  37,  and  the  heads  in  divisions  3, !),  II.  and  17, cotinting  from  the 
lower  path,  on  fragment  II  ( plate  vii)  of  this  collection).  All  these 
are  armed  with  the  shield  (chimalli ) and  tlu'  club  ( maiptauiti) . which 
has  an  edge  of  obsidian  splinters  on  both  sides. '*  So.  t(W,  the  tlirw 
warriors  drawn  on  the  right  side  of  the  fragment  have  the  temillotl 
and  are  armed  with  shield  and  maipiaiiitl.  Only  one  warrior  in  the 
left-hand  row,  the  fifth  from  Ik'Iow.  has  the  other  style  of  hair  drt'ss, 
which  I descrilK'd  above  as  tzotziK-olli.  and  which  is  illustraled  by  o, 

■ Z«*ltR(‘hrlft  filr  Kthm»lo>:to.  1Sm7,  v.  21.  p.  175  .ind  followini*.  “das  ToitnlnDintl  der 
AiibinHOhou  Sainiidiititf  ".  ('ompfe  rt^ndii,  spv^nlU  st^sion,  Intornatlonal  des 

Am<*rlcani8te»,  liorlln.  Ismm.  |>j>,  r»‘Jl  .5’jn. 

“See  also  tbe  pictures  of  Mexican  warriors'  oronmenls.  m,  p,  and  <7.  fig.  37. 
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[t,  q.  figure  37.  This  warrior  is  not  armed  witli  shield  and  eluh,  but 
with  arrow  (initl),  l)ow  (thiuitolli),  and  quiver  (mi-eoinitl).  The 
different  mode  of  wearing  tlie  hair  may  he  due  merely  to  ditference  of 
rank,  for  the  hair  dress  (temillotl).  was  tlie  distinguisliing  mark  of 
the  tequina,  the  gii'at  war  chieftains.  Still  I think  that  there  is  also 
an  ethnic  ditference  ajqiarent  here.  The  maquanitl  was  the  national 
weajK)!!  of  the  Me.vican  trilH>s.  that  is,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Me.xico  and  those  who  spoke  their  language.  Besides  this  the  spear 
(tlaciK'htli.  tlatzontectli), thrown  with  the  spear  thrower  (atlatl).was 
also  used  as  an  effective  weapon.  On  the  other  hand.  1k)w,  arrow,  and 
quiver  were  the  weapons  of  the  mountain  tribes,  the  C'hiohimecs. 
The  name  Chichimeeatl  is  re|m>dueed  in  the  Boturini  eode.x  and 
elsewhere  simidy  by  the  jiieture  of  a la)w  and  arrow  (/  and  (/,  figure 
40).  The,  word  ('hiehimwatl  includes  a rmdtitude  of  very  ditferent 
trilx’s,  spt'aking  different  languages.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  highlands 
of  Mexico,  and  also  in  the  district  referred  to  on  our  fragment,  that  is, 
the  region  lying  ea.st  and  north  of  Tlaxeala,  the  only  mountain  tril>e 
of  importance  is  the  Otomi.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  this  very 
li'ilH'  wore  the  hair  in  a iikkIc  most  closely  n'scunbling  that  which  I 
have  deserilHsl  alH)ve  as  tzot/.ocolli.  which  may  l*e  stsm  worn  by  the 
fifth  figure  from  Im-Iow  in  the  left-hand  row  on  our  fragment.  The 
Otomi.  says  Sahagun  (volume  10,  ehaiitei’  iitt).  shaved  the  hair  on  the 
forehead  and  let  it  grow  very  long  at  the  back  of  the  luaid.  'I’liis 
hair  hanging  down  long  iM'hind  was  called  piochtli.  At  the  gat(*s  of 
Tlaxeallan,  as  we  know  from  (iomara,  Otomi  was  actually  spoken. 
The  god  of  the  Tlaxcaltees  was  not  Tezeatlipoea  Ixairing  the  spear 
thrower,  but  the  a rixtw -shooting  Camaxtli,  who  is  never  s«ni  without 
the  pouch  in  which  he  carries  his  arrowheads  of  flint.  And  the 
ruder,  more  rustic,  but  also  warlike,  nature  which  was  attributed  to 
the  Tlaxcaltees  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  stronger  admixture  of  the 
indigenous  Chichimec.  that  is,  Otomi,  element. 

The  .shields  which  the  chieftains  hold  in  their  hands  are  of  three 
sorts. . The  fourth  figure  from  Ixdow  in  the  left  row  holds  a shield 
whos(‘  surface  is  decorated  with  five  tufts  of  down  arranged  in  a ipiin- 
eunx.  Such  shiehls  are  mentioned  in  the  Sahagun  mamiscri|)t  under 
the  name  of  iui-teteyo,  “decorated  with  single  balls  of  feathers”. 
Another  shield,  on  whose  surface  are  five  small  gold  plates  arranged 
in  a ([uincunx,  is  called,  correspondingly,  tiaxaiitla-teteyo.  The  shield 
with  the  tufts  of  down  arranged  in  a <|uincnux  is  carried  by  tlie  idol 
of  Uitzilopochtli  (s(H>  the  picture  of  it  in  Co<li<‘es  'I'elleriano-Hemen- 
sis  I,  page  !),  and  Vaticaiius  jiage  71,  which  represmits  the  fifteenth 
annual  festival.  Panciuetzaliztli.  the  feast  of  1 ’itzilopoehtli).  Uitzilo- 
pochtli's  shield  is  called  teuenelli.  It  is  descrilx-d  as  follows  in  the 
Sahagim  manuscript  of  the  Biblioteca  Lorenziana : Otlatl  in  tlachi- 
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valli,  otlacliinmlli.  imuhoati  tla|M)toiiilIi  <|iiauhtlach<’ay>itica,  iiiidia- 
(’iia|>an(|ui,  inolciuMia  teiuniclli ; tliat  is,  niailo  of  mals,  wiili  eaglf's 
down  stuck  on  it  in  fotir  j)lac»‘.s  in  (wiifrlonierate  inass(>s;  it  is  called 
teneuclli  Tofrether  with  the  shield,  Uitzilopochtli  In'ars  four  si»ars 
that  are  tipped  with  tufts  of  down  instead  of  stone  points,  which  were 
called  tlaua(;onialli.°  The  shield  with  the  tufts  of  down  also  a|)pears 
constantl}'  in  the  Mendoza  codex,  where  the  synihol  of  war — shield. 
sj)ear  thrower,  and  hiindle  of  s|MUirs— is  represented  laTore  the  |)ic- 
ture  of  the  king.  From  this  latter  fact  it  has  been  concluded  that 
this  shield  was  used  hy  the  Mexican  kings:  Init  1 doiihl  whether 
this  was  the  case.  Uitzilopochtli  l)cars  this  shield,  as  he  U?ars  the 
tlauai^onialli  (the  four  sjH-ars  tip|K‘d  with  tufts  of  down  instead  of 
stone)  ; that  is.  he  has  the  wea]MUis  which  were  placed  in  the  hand 
of  thosi'  dcs-tined  to  a sacrificial  death — to  the  sjicrifieio  gladiatorio 
(stH*  a and  h,  figure  :U)),  U'causi-  to  a <'crtain  extent  he  repres<Mits  the 
conception  of  a warrior's  death — a death  hy  sacrili<v  on  the  roitnd 
stone  (temalacatl ).  'J'here  is  an  interesting  statement  in  regard  to 
these  weapons  of  Uitzilopochtli  in  the  annals  of  ('hitnalj>ahin.  We 
read  there  that  the  elder  Motecuhzoiua  in  the  year  1440,  lad'ore  he 
was  installed  as  a ruler,  went  to  the  Clmlca  to  heg  the  ])rinces  of 
Ama<|tieniecan  to  set  in  motion  the  otlanamitl  anil  the  tetieuelli  (ynic 
conoliniipie  in  otlanatnitl  in  teneuclli).  in  order  that  the  Tepanei's 
might  he  stthdited  (inic  opopoliuh  in  Tejianecatl).''  Here  teueiielli 
is  the  name  of  Uitzilopochtli's  shield  and  otlatiamitl  should  read 
otlanammill.  The  hitter  word  is  derived  hy  contraction  from  otla- 
nauh-tuitl  anil  meatis  “the  four  hamhoo  arrows”.  The  whole  is 
undoubtedly  only  a figure  of  s|HH*ch.''  .Motecuhzotua  simply  asks  the 
Chalca  to  su|)port  him  in  war  against  the  Tepanecs.  Hut  that  a 
figurative  expression  of  this  kind  could  lie  it.sed  proves  that  teueiielli 
uni vei-sally  denoted  the  shield  of  the  war  god.  for  the  gial  of  the 
Chalca  was  not  Uitzilopoclit li.  hut  Tezciitlipoca. 

'I'lie  shields  of  the  other  warriors  on  our  fragment  III  ( plate  vni)  are 
of  two  ty|H-s,  the  two  which  occur  most  frei|ueiitly  amotig  the  armor 
dejiicteil  in  the  tribute  list  and  iti  the  Metidoza  codex.  The  first, 
third,  and  sixth  warriors,  frotii  lielow.  iti  the  left  row  and  the  lower 
of  the  two  on  the  right  side,  have  shields  whose  surface  exhibits  a 
stepped  meander  |)atterii.  undouhtedly  executed  in  feather  work,  as 
on  the  ancient  Mexican  shields  in  the  Miismim  of  Xatioiial  Aiitiipii- 
ties  at  Stuttgart.  .V  shield  of  this  kind  was  called  xicalcoliuhi|ui 

* VerufTonllirhunKcn  aiiH  dcui  K(>iil>;]U'lion  MiiKi'um  fikr  Vulkiwkiindo.  v.  1.  p.  ]L'2. 

M'hinialpalih).  S«>vetuh  Uidatlon,  pp> 

' tnitiHinieH  (tie  ipi  ils  trnnHiH>rtnHHont  lo»  onglna  de  K'K’I’iv 

ren\'orM*r  Iom  'IV'punmim*«  lUoy  would  tniiiKport  Iho  etiKlnos  of  war  to  overthn»w 

(ho  JVpanors  " I . It  d (‘m  not  rofor  to  of  wai*.  imr  would  the  ('linh'Ha,  If  they  had 

owihhI  Biich  a fetish,  have  aetimlly  Riven  It  out  of  their  kwpInR.  nor,  (ioally,  docs  ou-oll-til 
mean  to  trana{K>rt  to  any  other  plate. 
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(■hiniulli.”  The  pattern  on  the  Stiittjsart  shield  is  exi^cnted  in  <;reen 
and  yellow,  and  the  shields  of  this  kind  on  the  trihnte  list  have  the 
same  colors,  without  a single  (!Xception.  On  our  fragment  the  coloi-s 
chosen  are  blue  and  red.  The  s«‘cond  warrior,  from  ladow,  in  the  left 
row  and  the  adjacent  upjx'r  right-hand  warrior  have  a shield  with 
concave  cross  bands  curving  ii])ward.  with  one  golden  cn-si'cnt  above 
and  three  below.  Such  shields  wen*  called  cuexyo  chimalli.''  The 
background  of  these'  shields  is  usually  red,  and  so  il  is  on  our  frag- 
ment. The  warrior  who  follows  in  the  upper  row  on  the  left,  of  whom 
only  the  lower  half  is  visible,  has  a shield  with  a plain  red  surface. 
Conwriiing  the  other  weapons  and  articles  of  dr«*.ss  there  is  not  much 
to  l>e  said. 

The  maquauitl,  strangely  enough,  is  painted  blue  in  every  instance. 
The  Mexicans  frequently  denoted  metal  (silver),  and  usually  tur- 
quoise mosaic,  by  blue  in  their  paintings.  Hut  there  can  lx;  no  ques- 
tion of  metal  here,  for  a metal  club  would  not  be  armed  with  splin- 
ters of  ol)sidian,  and  turquoisi'  mosaic  was  enqiloyed  only  in  the 
ornamentation  of  costly  gala  weaiM)ns,  if  at  all.  The  clubs  might 
have  Ikh'u  painted  blue  in  imitation  of  tur(]uoisi‘  mosaic,  just  as  war- 
riors wore  woollen  ear  |X'gs  painted  blue  instead  of  tho.si'  inenisted 
with  tunpioi.se,  as  worn  by  the  king.'' 

Arrows  and  spears  are  rv'presented.  as  in  all  Mexican  paintings, 
tipjx'd  with  stone.  The  feathers  at  the  nock  end  are  ap])lied  .some- 
what Ix'low  the  end  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  end  of  the  arrow  can  Ix' 
placed  on  either  the  lx>w  string  or  the  jx'g  of  the  spear  thrower.  The 
feathers  are  drawn  en  face,  that  is,  with  the  broad  side  next  the  shaft. 
This,  however,  is  probably  due  to  defective  drawing.  In  ivality  they 
mu.st  have  lain  perpendicular  to  the  shaft.  'I'hiis,  eyes  are  ix'ver 
drawn  in  profile,  as  they  actually  are  in  a face  tirawn  in  profile,  but 
are  always  drawn  en  face.  \ ball  of  down  is  invariably  attachetl  to 
the  base  of  the  feather.  The  quiver  worn  by  one  warrior  on  our  frag- 
ment is  painted  yellow,  with  black  s]X)ts.  and  is  therefore  supposed  to 
lx;  made  of  jaguar  skin.  All  the  figures  arc  naked,  save  for  the 
maxtiatl,  “ breechcloth,”  which  is  here  painted  red  in  all  casi's. 

The  warriors  in  the  row  on  the  left  are  represented  as  engaged  in 
combat.  Each  of  the  three  on  the  right  side  is  dragging  a prisoner, 
and  broad  streams  of  bhxxl  mark  the  paths  they  have  travei'st'd  with 
their  captives.  Opposite  the  middle  one  of  the  three  warriors  is  a 
man  who  seems  to  Ix'  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  victim  with  animated 
gestures.  He  wears  only  a red  cap  on  his  head,  and  is  perhaps  meant 
for  a priest. 

• Veroffentllchungen  aus  dem  KODiKHclien  Muhcuiu  fllr  V5|k»‘rkumle.  v.  I,  p|>.  140,  141, 

AZeiUclirift  fUr  KthnoloKic,  IHill,  v.  23,  p.  137. 

‘‘Yuan  conaqiiia  xiiibnucochtli.  u<>l  xiiiitl,  tuih  yu  coiiiiltUin  qiiauiti  yn  tiarUiualli 
tiaxiuhycullolll  (“and  they  wear  tuniuolse  ear  i>eKH.  which  are  made  of  turquoiae,  and 
othera  wear  them  of  w<mm1  only,  which  are  palntc<l  after  the  manner  of  tiirqiiolae  “). 
Huhatetin,  v.  2,  chap.  37.  Miiniiacript  nildioteca  del  I'alacio. 
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These  representations  of  war  and  capture  are  lairdered  on  the  rifrht 
side  of  the  frajrment  by  another  series  of  pictures  at  right  angles  tc 
the  former.  Here,  somewhat  crudely  and  awkwanlly  e.Kecuted,  is  a 
series  of  place  hieroglyphs,  before  each  of  which  is  drawn  a j>ersoii- 
age  seated  on  a chair,  who  must  be  meant  for  the  ancestor  of  the  trilie 
settled  in  that  place.  Most  of  thest‘  personages  seem  to  hold  flower- 
in  their  hands,  probably  to  e.x|)ress  jieaceful  enjoyment,  thereforv 
.secure  dominion.  The  king  in  Codex  Vaticanus  .V,  page  80,  is  sim- 
ilarly depicted,  richly  dres,st*d,  with  a tobacco  pijx'  in  one  hand  ami  a 
bunch  of  flowers  in  the  other. 

At  the  l)cginning  of  the  series  below,  on  the  left,  there  is  still  to 
lx>  seen  the  head  of  one  of  these  figures  and  the  bunch  of  flowers 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  All  the  rest  is  missing. 

Then  follows  a mountain  with  a thatched  housi^  on  its  top.  and  in  ! 
front  of  it  sits  a man  whose  name  is  n‘presented  by  the  eagle's  head 
above.  The  explanatory  note  reads:  ni'ca  yahuayohca  yh  t(x-a  ciiitli  : 

yn  toconcol,  that  is,  “ here  is  the  j>laco 
called  yauayohcan.  Cuitli,  ‘ hawk  ’,  is 
the  anci'stor  ”.  Vauayocan  might  mean 
where  they  walk  in  a circle  Cuitli 
is  undoubtedly  a dialect  expression  for 
cuixtli  (cuixin,  cuiztli),  the  name  of 
a smaller  bird  of  prey  (cuixin,  “ mi- 
lano").  I find  cuixtli  as  a projx>r 
name,  for  instance,  in  the  list  of  names 
of  Almoynuacan  in  the  Manus<-rit  Mexicain  numlxu-  3,  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  (see  «,  figure  41). 

Then  follows  a house  with  a stone  roof  and  a person  in  front  of  it,  i 
above  whom  we  see  the  head  of  the  wind  god  by  way  of  name 
hieroglyiih.  The  jjlace  hieroglyph  which  doubtless  was  originally 
over  the  house  is  mi.ssing,  and  as  there  is  no  explanatory  note  there  is 
naturally  nothing  to  lx>  said  regarding  the  placi:.  .Vccording  to  the 
hieroglyijh,  the  jx-rson  must  have  Ix'en  named  Ehecatl.  a word  which 
often  (K'ciirs  as  the  name  of  a ix*rson.  On  account  of  their  unusiml 
form,  I give  three  designs,  c.  </,  c.  which  in  the  li.st  of  names  of 
-Mmoyauacan  (Manuscrit  Mexicain  numlwr  3)  designate  persons  by 
the  name  of  Ehecatl. 

Next  follows  a mountain  with  a bush  on  the  top,  painted  ros<>- 
color;  in  front  of  it.  a house  with  a stone  roof;  and  Ix-fore  this,  sitting 
on  the  te]X)tzo-icpalli,  the  woven-straw  s»>at  with  a back,  a jx'rsoimge 
whose  name  is  indicated  by  a jaguar's  head  alxjvc.  The  note  siiys: 
.Vuh  uicah  zacateotlah  yn  toconcol  yn  t<x;ah  (x:enllotli  (“  and  here 
follows  Zacateotlan.  His  ancestor's  name  was  Ocelotl").  Boturini 
read  this  Zacatzotlah.  As  I read  the  name,  it  contains  the  words 
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zac!i-tl,  “grass’',  tco-tl.  “god”,  and  the  final  syllable  tla  or  tlan, 
which  has  the  significance,  of  a l(K-ative.  Oceotl.  “ jaguar  ”,  is  a very 
common  proper  name. 

The  last  picture  in  the  series  is  again  a house  with  a stone  roof; 
hut  the  ])lace  hieroglyph,  which  must  have  been  there  originally,  is 
missing.  A jiersonage  is  drawn  in  front  of  the  house,  whose  name  is 
given  aliove  by  the  representation  of  a stone  knife  (tec])atl).  Here, 
t«ai.  then’  is  a note.  Imt  it  is  almo.st  illegible.  The  place  name,  in 

particular,  can  not  In-  deciphered.  I read:  N’ica  maza]) le 

yn  toca . 

The  notes,  few  words  as  they  contain,  are  remarkal)le  on  account  of 
their  dialect  form.  In  classic  Aztec,  nican  means  “here”;  tococol, 
“our  ance.stor”;  ocelotl.  “the  jaguar”.  The  writer  who  added  the 
notes  on  our  fragment  III  f plate  viii)  drops  the  final  nasal  after  the 
short  a in  nican.  and  writes  idea  and  ideah.  .Vnd  thus  yahuayohea 
and  zacateotlah  probably  stand  for  yauayocan  and  zacateotlan.  After 
the  long  vowels  o and  e,  on  the  other  hand,  he  inserts  a nasal.  He 
di.stinctly  writes,  Inith  times,  toconcol.  “our  ancestor”,  and  ocenllotl, 
“ the  jaguar  ”.  I will  mention  here  that,  also  in  Tezozomoc’s  Crdnica 
Me.xicana.  compilli  is  written  for  cdpilli.  and  occasionally  also  ocen- 
lotl.  .So.  t(Mj,  we  occasionally  find  in  Sahagun  Tontec  for  Totec  (one 
of  Xijie's  names). 

Fragment  IV  is,  ns  I have  said,  and  as  inspection  shows,  a piece  of 
the  same  nmnus<’rii)t  to  which  fragment  III  (plate  vni)  lx>longed; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  should  he  added  to  any  part 
of  it. 

On  fragiiK’iit  H'  (plate  i.\)  we  have,  to  the  right,  the  figure  of  a 
warrior  and  the  shield  and  maquauiti  of  another.  'I’he  face  painting 
and  ornaments  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  warrior  figures  on  the 
previous  fragment,  hut  the  shield  has  a plain  red  surface.  Beside  the 
foremost  warrior  is  a wonl  which  I read  Khcaquiyauh.  The  quiyauh 
seems  quite  plain,  hut  the  other  part  is  perhaps  doubtful.  Khcaqui- 
vauh  would  mean  "wind  and  rain”.  Below  the  figures  of  warriors 
there  is  executed  on  a large  scale  a stream  of  watei'.  with  drawings  of 
whirl|)(M)ls  on  its  surface  and  snail  shells  <ai  its  branches.  On  the 
ujiper  edge  there  is  a series  of  representations,  proceeding  from  the 
left,  which  corres])ond  to  those  on  the  right  side  of  fragment  III 
^ (])late  vni).  But  there  are  no  ex[)lanatorv  notes.  The  housi's  are 
^ thatched  with  straw.  The  small  heuehes  on  which  the  jxTsonages  sit 
air  all  painted  blue,  like  the  wood  of  the  mai|uauitl.  The  first  pei-son 
from  the  left  swuns  to  carry  the  picture  of  a six-rayed  or  seven-rav(‘<l 
star,  painted  yellow,  alaivi'  his  head,  by  way  of  a name  hieroglyi>h. 
Hence  the  man's  name  was  probably  Citlal.  Over  the  head  of  the  sec- 
ond I think  I see  the  drawing  of  a bone,  and  over  the  third  that  of  a 
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thorn.  These  people  were  therefore  probably  ealleil  Omitl  ami  Uitz. 
The  angular  figure  over  the  head  of  the  fourth  pei-son,  which  seems 
likewise  to  Ix'  a name  hieroglyph.  I can  not  explain. 

Footprints  are  drawn  on  both  fragnieiits,  running  lietween  the 
various  representations,  denoting  a road  or  a journey  in  each  re,sjxH-- 
tive  din^ction.  On  fragment  III  (plate  vin)  the  lower  row  of  foot- 
prints leads  from  alajve  on  the  left  to  Ixdow  on  the  right;  the  up|XT 
row  from  lielow  on  the  right  to  alxive  on  the  left.  On  fragment  IV 
(plate  i.\)  there  is  a similar  indication  of  paths  leading  in  two  dilu- 
tions. If  we  hold  the  fragment  as  the  figun*s  .stand,  the  f<M)t]>rints 
on  the  left  lead  downward  from  almve — in  this  row  there  is  hut  one 


Fio.  42.  Flciiro«  from  Moxirnn  mnnnuoript,  frairmt^nt  IV. 


footjirint — hut  on  the  right  they  lead  upward  from  helow.  The 
tracks  themsidves.  rudely  sketched,  are  very  ditlerent  from  the  usual 
delicate  drawing  which  we  saw,  for  in.stance.  in  the  paths  on  frag- 
ment II  (plate  vii).  Hut  this  very  fact  showetl  me  at  a glance  that 
a fragment  presi'rved  years  ago  in  the  Hihlioteca  Xaciomil  at  Mexico, 
from  which  I made  a little  drawing  at  the  time,  must  have  helongisl 
to  the  same  large  manuscript.  Here,  in  a Imw-shaped  green  inclosure, 
aiv  to  la*  sec*n  the  four  persons  whom  I repnaluce  in  figure  42  from 
the  drawing  ju.st  mentioned.  Above,  on  the  right,  is  a man  inve-sted 
in  the  insignia  of  a jirie.st,  meca-cozcatl  and  ie-tecomatl  (se('  pagi's 
14(i  to  148),  wearing  the  face  |>aintiiig  of  the  fire  god.  the  gial  who 
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was  considered  tlie  old  and  ori*rinal  j;od.  and  holtiing  in  his  hand  a 
nosegay  and  a sj>ear.  Oj)posite  him  is  a goddess  with  an  erect,  horn- 
like tuft  of  feathers  on  her  In-ad,  therefore  prohahly  Xochiquetzal. 
Helow,  on  the  right,  is  an  attendant  god  or  priest  with  a banner  in 
his  hand.  Ilelow,  on  the  left,  is  another,  who  is  procuring  fire  by 
friction.  Beside  the  latter  the  date  chicney  ytzcuintli  is  written, 
which  must  l>e  meant  to  represimt  the  name  of  this  j>erson.  Beside 
the  banner-l)earer  is  the  word  Xwhitonal  (?).  Beside  the  chief 
figiiiv  above,  on  the  right,  is  another  explanatory  note,  which  I prob- 
.dtly  copied  incorrectly,  for  I can  not  interpret  it;  but  it  lx*gins  with 


the  word  nieah,  the  same  word  in  the  same  dialect  form  with  which 
the  notes  Ix'gin  on  fragment  III  (]>late  viii)  of  our  collection. 

It  is  greatly  to  1«‘  desired  that  the  present  very  able  and  energetic 
diivctor  of  the  Museo  Xacioual  of  Mexico  may  s]KH'dily  publish  also 
(he  fragments  of  this  great  maiius<Ti|)t.  now  in  the  possession  of 
(he  imistMiin.  for  in  spite  of  its  coarst>  and  clumsy  drawitigs  the 
inaniiscri])t  is  very  interesting. 

FK.VGMKNT  V 


Next  we  have  a j>iec<!  of  agiive  pajau-  4‘2  cm.  long  and  151  cm.  wide, 
ilivided  into  ten  divisions  by  cross  lines  (plate  x).  The  writer  seems 
to  have  Ix'giin  in  the  old  way  (se(>  fragment  I.  plates  ii  to  vi  of  this 
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collection),  at  the  bottom,  and  to  have  piweeded  upward,  for  there 
appeals  to  have  lx“cn  nothing  above  the  topmost  line.  It  is  to  Ik* 
noted  that  the  drawings  ai"e  made  in  a ditferenl  ink.  blacker  and  more 
permanent,  than  that  in  which  the  names  were  entered. 

Alx)iit  the  middle  of  the  fragment,  in  the  si.xth  division  from  below, 
we  have  the  hieroglyph  of  a place.  I think  the  e.xplanatory  note 
shoidd  he  read  tezontepec.  The  hieroglyph  is  in  the  familiar  form  of 
a mountain  (tepe-tl)  Ix'aring  a tree.  But  the  mountain  is  here 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  a series  of  cliffs  and  proiuinemTs.  which  are 
painted  a light  bluish  giwn  in  the  middle  and  reddish  at  the  edges, 
and  its  surface  is  diagonally  crossed  by  a band  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  rest  of  the  coloring.  The  light  diagonal  band  is  prob- 
ably intended  to  recall  the  familiar  hieroglyph  of  the  stone  (tetl) 
(s«*  >1,  figure  37,  and  «,  figure  43,  the  hierogly]ih  of  Tepo.xauac, 
“where  the  stones  are  loose'').  The  alternately  lighter  and  darker 
portions  in  this  hieroglyph  n‘i)roduce  the  various  veinings  of  stone. 
In  our  hieroglv])h  irregidar  black  stripes  wciir.  both  on  the  diagonal 
band  and  on  the  various  clitfs  and  prominences  of  the  mountain. 
This,  1 believe,  is  meant  to  indicate  tlu'  porous  rpiality  of  the  stone,  for 
tezontli  means  “stone  froth’’.  This  was  the  Mexican  name  for  a 
porous  stone  which  (x'cui's  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  which,  like 
the  Roman  travertine,  haslx-en  much  iiseil  forb\dlding  ])urix)st>s  from 
the  earlie.st  times.  In  the  Pintura  del  (iolxu-nador,  .\lcaldes  y Regi- 
don*s  de  Mexico,  which  is  |)reserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of 
Osiina,  a village  called  Tezonteix'c  (//,  same  figure)  is  mentioned  in  a 
list  with  Ilueypwhtlan,  Te<pds(pdac.  Xestlalapan.  'riennnx),  etc.,  as 
snbject  to  a “ coniandero  ”.  It  is  very  likely  the  |)lace  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tula,  state  of  Hidalgo,  which  is  still  known  by  that  name. 
The  report  publislusl  by  D<x’tor  Penafiel.  concerning  the  municipal 
divisions  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1SS4,  mentions  still  another 
Tezonte|x>c  in  the  district  of  Pachuca.  Of  coursi'  it  is  impos.sible  to 
state  with  certainty  which  Tezonteix'c  may  lx“  meant  here. 

In  the  other  divisions  (jjlate  .x)  there  is  a man  on  the  left  and  a 
woman  on  the  right,  except  the  two  u])]x'rmost  divisions,  in  which 
there  is  only  a woman.  The  woman  is  always  recognized  by  the 
manner  of  wearing  the  hair,  which  is  mai  ked  by  a bunch  on  the  neck 
and  two  braids  standing  em-t  alx>ve  the  forehead,  like  horns.  The 
names  of  the  ixusions  are  written  over  them,  and  Ixddnd  some  of 
the  heads  a name  hieroglyph  is  given.  Several  red  dots  are 
painted  lx»twiHm  the  man  and  the  woman  in  each  division,  varying 
from  4 to  H in  numlx-r.  They  are  ustially  arranged  in  two  rows, 
and  where  the  numlx-r  is  uneven  the  row  containing  the  smaller 
numlx'r  of  dots  is  ])laced  uppei'inosl.  llei-e  again  the  writer  seems 
to  have  proceeded  from  Ixdow  ui)ward.  The  whole  was  ])rol>ahly 
a sort  of  parish  register  of  the  villagi'  of  Tezontejx‘c,  in  which  the 
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man  and  wife  in  every  household  were  piven,  with  their  names  and 
the  nunilx'r  of  their  children.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in 
th.  two  topmost  division.s,  where  only  a woman  and  a niimlxM'  of  re«l 
dots  are  entered,  after  the  woman's  name  is  the  remark  “yc”,  which 
is  the  abbreviation  for  ycnociuatl,  " widow 

In  the  lowest  division,  over  the  man’s  head  is  written  the  name 
lolenzo  te  s.  fo.  that  is,  lyorenzo  de  San  Francisco — for  in  the  Me.xican 
langmifre  there  is  no  r nor  d — and  Ix-hind  it  is  a hieroglyph  which 
is  partially  destroyed  and  somewhat  hiilden  by  a fold  in  the  paper, 
but  is  still  clearly  to  Ije  recognized  as  the  drawing  of  a gridiron 
(see  c,  figure  4H).  the  hieroglyph  for  the  name  Laui'entius.  The 
woman  o])posite  him  is  named  Ana,  and  the  number  of  red  dots  is 
eight. 

In  the  siH-ond  division  (jdate  .\)  from  lielow  the  name  Antonio  is 
written  al>ove  the  man’s  head.  Hehind  it  was  a hieroglyph,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  now  wholly  obliterated.  The  woman  opposite 
him  is  called  ('atharina.  and  the  nuinlier  of  red  dots  is  eight. 

In  the  third  division  from  Isdow  the  head,  the  name,  and  the 
hieroglyph  of  the  man  have  Ihmmi  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fraying 
and  tearing  of  the  pa[H‘r.  The  woman's  name  is  .Vna.  and  the  nuni- 
Ikm-  of  red  dots  is  eight. 

In  the  fourth  division  the  name  over  the  man's  head  has  also  lx*en 
destroyed,  anil  the  hierogly])h  was  hidden  by  a fold  in  the  pain-r. 
1 re])rodiice  in  </,  figure  43,  us  much  of  it  as  I couhl  s*?e.  'I'he  nunil>er 
of  red  dots  is  eight. 

In  the  fifth  division  (plate  .\)  from  Indow  I think  I can  read,  alxive 
the  man’s  head,  matheo  te  s.  sepastian.  The  hieroglyjjh  Is  an  arm 
|>ainted  yellowish  brown,  and  in  the  hand  is  a round  object  painted 
light  blueish  green.  1 think  that  this  is  meant  for  the  hierogly])h 
designating  matheo.  for  ma-itl  is  the  Mexican  for  “ the  arm  ",  “ the 
hand  ".  The  name  of  the  woman  opposite  is  not  clear  to  me.  The 
nunilx-r  of  reddish  dots  is  si.x. 

In  the  si.xth  division,  as  I have  already  stated,  are  the  name  and 
hierogly])h  of  the  village  Tezontepec. 

In  the  seventh  division,  alwve  the  man's  head,  only  clemente  can 
still  be  read.  I can  not  inter|)ix-t  the  hieroglyph.  The  woman's  name 
is  missing.  Six  (or  eight ) red  dots  are  given. 

In  the  eighth  division,  from  below,  in  the  note  over  the  man’s  head, 
I can  ivcognize  distinctly  only  the  second  word.  It  is  osola.  The 
hieroglyph  Is'liind  it  s«HMns  to  l)c  intended  for  a bird's  head  with  a 
tall  crest  of  feathers.  'I'his  may  refer  to  the  name;  for  <;ol-in  means 
the  quail.  Over  the  woman's  head  is  a very  much  faded  explanatory 

note,  of  which  I can  make  out  nothing  but  ana  d Rey tz.  The 

nundx'r  of  red  dots  is  foui’. 

Before  each  of  the  windows  in  the  two  uppermost  divisions  there 
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iiiv  five  rod  dots.  The  lower  one  is  niiined  Juiiiia,  the  upper  one, 
Maria.  Behind  the  upper  one  is  a desifrn  whieli  hs)ks  like  the  niono- 
{iram  .M  .V  when  cut  in  wmal,  and  prohahly  .stands  for  the  name  Maria. 
Elscnvheix- — for  in.stanee.  in  the  Duke  of  Osuna's  Pintura — the 
name  Maria  is  i-eprestnded  hy  a crown;  for  Maria  is  the  qni“en  of 
heaven.  Behind  Juana's  head  is  a hiero<;lyph  which  irpresents  an 
eye  in  an  anjrle  pointinj:  upward,  ami  ladow  it  thrin;  tlrops  of 
water.  This  may  Ik*  the  hierojflyph  for  icno.  “ or|)haned  “ wid- 
owed ".  In  the  lists  of  nanu*s  of  persons  in  the  Mannscrit  Mexicain 
nnndK'r  3 of  the  Bihliotheque  Xationale  this  idea  is  always  expn'ssed 
hy  teai-s  (se«*  c,  I<-notlacatl ; /,  icno-ix). 

This  document,  t<«),  in  my  opinion,  lH*lon^e<l  t<>  the  Botnrini  col- 
lection. In  the  eatalofjue  of  Botnrini's  Mnsi'o  Indiano.  under  nnm- 
lx*r  10.  .s<*ction  21,  are  mentioiml  siete  (K'dazos  de  imi])as  en  pa|K*l 
Indiano.  de  los  piielilos  Tezarco.  'riacoapaii,  (’oyotepec  y Tezontejx*c 
(•“  stiven  pi(“<*e.s  of  maps  on  Indian  pa|K*r.  of  the  villagfes  of  Tezarco, 
Tlacoapan.  (’oyotejK'c.  ami  'rezonteiK*c  ”).  One  of  the'C  seven  fraji- 
meiits.  therefore,  was  desijrnated  hy  the  name  of  a villajji*.  whose 
name  and  hierofflyph  weiv  found  on  our  fra<rment  V (plate  xl. 
Since  the  majority  of  the  frafiments  of  our  collection  heloiifU'd,  as  we 
shall  see.  to  the  Botnrini  collection,  it  is  ])rohahle  that  this  is  not  an 
accidental  coincidence. 


FH-VOMKNT  VI 

This  is  a piect*  of  a*rave  [)a|K*r  of  the  size  of  a quarto  sheet  (<limen- 
hions  of  fra<rment,  20  hy  21  cm.),  and  is  coveml  on  one  siile  with  fiij- 
un*s  and  drawinpi  (plate  xi)-  This  is  the  d<K*nment  ivproduced 
end  descrilK'd  hy  A.  von  IInml>oldt  in  his  Vues  des  C'ordillert's  et 
Monuments  des  Peu[)les  imli<;enes  de  l’.Vmeri(|ue.  under  the  tithi 
“ Piw-e  de  prcK-es  en  ecritiire  hiei'oi;ly|)hi<jue  (lefral  d(M*ument  in  hiero- 
glyphic writing).” 

In  the  middle  of  the  fragment  is  a ground  plan  of  hnildings.  To 
the  left  of  it  are  written  the  words  ciudad  de  Tezcmt)  ("city  of 
Tezciico”).  It  is  therefon*  clear  that  this  is  the  ground  plan  of  the 
capital  of  that  naini*  situated  o]q>osite  ^lexico  on  the  other  shore  of 
the  lake.  In  the  middle  of  the  right  side  a |)ath  leads  into,  or, 
lH*rhai)s  more  correctly,  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  the 
position  of  the  fcKitprints  shows.  At  right  angles  to  the  first 
path  and  |)arallel  to  the  right  side,  near  the  edgi*.  there  is  a path 
which,  as  it  s<H‘ms.  si‘parates  two  smaller  quarters  from  the  main 
Inxly  of  the  tc)wn.  In  the  c*enter  of  the  main  part  theiv  is  a 
large  group  of  Imildings,  whii-h  is  doulitless  meant  to  ivpresent 
the  palace.  Most  cons])icuous  is  a sipiare  r(M«m.  which  is  entered 
hy  a door  on  the  right.  Door  posts  and  raftei’s.  which  were 
usually  of  wood,  are  designated  hy  their  red  color.  Hows  of 
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pillars  similarly  ])ainti-(l,  thcivforo  j>rol)al)ly  of  tlie  same  material, 
traverse  the  room.  This  eorrespotuls  exactly  to  what  Juan  Bautista 
<le  Pomar  tell  us  of  Nezahimlcoyotl's  palace  at  Tezcuco.  He  says 
that  the  huihlings  stood  on  raiseil  terraces.  The  principal  room  was 
a hall  over  :i0  ells  in  leiipth  and  breadth.  In  the  interior  were 
many  wooden  pillars  standin*r  at  intervals  on  stone  bases,  the  pil- 
lars in  their  turn  stij)j)orting  the  l)eams  and  joi.sts:  .'son  sobre 
terraplenos  de  nn  estado.  lo  (pie  menos  de  cinco,  u seis  el  qtie  mas. 
Ia)s  principales  aposentos  (pie  tenian  eran  unas  sales  de  veintc  brazas 
mas  de  larf^o.  y otras  tantas  en  ancho,  jainpie  eran  cuadrados,  y 
eu  medio  dellos  muchos  pilares  de  madera  de  trecho  a trecho, 
sobre  ^andes  brazas  de  jiiedra  sobre  las  (|uales  |amian  las  madres 
en  (pie  cargaba  la  demas  madera  (*‘  They  stand  on  terrain's  of  one 
height,  five  or  six.  The  principal  apartments  were  halls  more  than  '20 
ells  in  length  and  of  width  as  great,  liecause  they  were  sipiare,  and 
in  the  middle  were  many  wiKideu  columns  at  intervals  upon  great 
stoiK's,  ujion  which  pillars  rested  the  lx“ams  of  the  ceilings  ’■).  Pomar’s 
other  statements  in  regard  to  the  imlace  seem  also  lo  corresiKind 
with  what  we  find  drawn  on  onr  fragment.  lie  .says  the  entrance  to  these 
halls  led  from  a courtyard,  the  ground  of  which  was  covered  with 
a snuMith  layer  of  cement,  and  which  was  reached  by  a flight  of  steps. 
Besides  these  state  ajiartments  there  were  also  a great  numlK-r  of 
sjiecial  buildings  for  distinguished  guests,  for  the  women,  and  for  the 
other  numerous  and  various  attendants  of  the  jialace,  kitchens,  closed 
courtyards,  etc.  Abia  en  estas  casas  aposimtos  dedicados  para 
los  rey(*s  de  Tacnba  donde  eran  apoMUitados,  ((iiando  ii  (“sta  ciudad 
venian.  Tenian  apo.sentos  para  los  denuis  sefiores  inferiores  del  ivy, 
sin  otras  mitchas  salas  en  (pie  hacian  sus  audiencias  y jnzgados,  y 
(liras  de  consejos  de  gnerra.  y otras  de  la  inusica  y cantos  ordinarios, 
y otras  en  (luc  vivian  las  mugeres.  con  otros  muchos  pahicios  ygrand(*s 
(•(Hunas  y corrales  ("There  were  in  these  houses  apartments  set 
apart  for  the  kings  of  'racnba,  where  thin'  were  lodged  when  they 
came  to  this  city.  'I'lieiv  were  apartments  for  all  the  other  lords,  in- 
ferior to  the  king,  liesides  many  other  halls  in  which  they  gave  audi- 
ences and  delivered  judgment,  and  others  for  councils  of  war.  and 
others  for  music  and  ordinary  singing,  and  others  in  which  the  women 
lived,  with  many  other  jiahices  and  great  kitchens  and  courtyards"). 
We  see  in  fact  on  our  fragment  a staircase  leading  up  to  tliesi*  edifices. 
We  see,  liesides  the  ]irincipal  hnilding.  five  smaller,  .straw-thatched 
house.s,  and  also  a small  sipiare  room,  in  which  ixisls,  but  no  (Uxirs, 
ai'e  indicated,  and  it  might  theix-fore  lx-  a closed  courtyard  (corral). 
A few  similar  courtyards,  adjacent  loi^ach  other,  are  indicated  on  onr 
fragment,  in  addition  to  the  main  congeries  of  buildings,  the  actual 
palace,  in  the  ii]i|x‘r  left-hand  corner  of  the  plan. 

Around  the  sides  of  the  main  txxly  of  the  town,  as  well  us  of  the  two 
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separate  ([Barters,  mimerals  have  Is-eii  set  down:  sinple  marks,  which 
must  mean  ones;  jrroups  of  live  marks,  of  wliicli.  liowever.  there  are 
never  moiv  than  thive  sets;  and  black  circles,  which  must  nect‘ssarily 
mean  twenti(-s,  and  therefore  stand  here  in  the  [dace,  of  the  little  da" 
which  is  frenerally  the  sipi  emidoved  for  the  numeral  20.  Wheiv 
more  than  five  black  circles  (s-cur  five  of  them  are  connected  by  a line, 
the  nundK’r  100  la-in*'  thus  i-mjdiusi/.ed.  Hesides  the.se  numerals, 
wlu-rever  space  allows  there  is  the  drawiii}'  of  the  heart,  yollotl.  that 
is  literally,  yol-yo-tl,  " bavin*'  life  ",  so  familiar  in  Me.\ican  paintings. 
Hence,  it  is  clear  that  living  la-ings.  the  human  souls  actuaMy  pn-sent 
in  the  city,  are  Is-ing  counted  here.  If  we  sum  U[),  Ix-ginning  on 
the  right  side  at  the  laRtom.  we  have  the  following  numla-rs  for  the 
main  body  of  the  town  : Oti.  80,  148,  70,  158,  155,  or  a total  of  722  |a-r- 
sons.  In  the  iipja-r  of  the  two  sejjarate  (juarters  of  the  town  the 
numlx-r  is  incom|}hde  on  the  right  side,  the  twenties  Ix-ing  de.stroyed. 
On  the  other  two  sides,  beginning  U-low  on  the  left,  we  have  the 
figures  80  and  48;  total.  104  persons.  For  the  lower  of  the  two 
separate,  ([uai'ters.  on  the  right,  left,  and  lower  siih-s  we  have  84,  0.5, 
and  .50;  total,  22tl  [H-rsons.  If  we  increase  the  second  sum  to  the 
amount  of  the  third  hv  way  of  supplementing  it  with  the  missing 
mimlx-i-s,  the  total  woidd  amount  to  slightly  h-ss  than  1,200.  Are  we 
to  sii])pose  that  tliis  Avas  the  amount  of  the  entiiv  |>o])idation  of  Tez- 
cuco?  I think  not.  The  [x>|>idation  had  indeed  greatly  dimin- 
ished after  the  comjuest.  While  formerly,  says  l.xtlilxcx-hitl,  the 
.smallest  village  in  the  district  of  'Fezcuco  had  l.KM)  heads  of  hoiise- 
Indds  or  more,  as  is  provt-il  by  the  ancient  doomsday  Ixxjks  and  li.sfs 
of  inhaltilants,  they  now  niimliereil  scarcely  2(H),  and  .some  families 
had  died  out  entirely.  1 do  not  think,  however,  that  at  the  time  to 
which  we  must  attribute  this  page  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
ca|)ital  could  have  dwindled  to  1.200.  This  very  j)as.sage  (|uot(*il  from 
Ixtlil.\(M-hitl  j)roves  iK-yond  a doubt  that  our  fragment  ([date  \i)  (hx-s 
not  contain  an  enumeration  of  individuals,  but  only  of  heads  of  hou.s(- 
holds  (vecinos).  Therefore,  for  the  [>eri(xl  in  which  our  fragment 
was  written,  avc  ought  to  have  a [)o[>ulation  of  alxuit  7,000,  which  is 
probably  in  accordance  with  the  true  condition  of  things. 

I woidd  further  remark  that  the  s|x-cial  arrangenu-nt  of  the  num- 
Ix-rs  in  this  [>hin  of  the  city  [irobably  owes  its  origin  to  the  disti-ilni- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  into  ([uarters.  or  geiites  (barrio,  cal[)ullil. 
Each  se|)arate  tally  [irobably  corres|)on<ls  to  a S(-[)arate  calpulli, 
of  which  we  must  sii[ipose  that  there  were  six  in  the  main  Ixxly  of  the 
town  and  three  in  each  of  the  two  detached  ([Bartel's. 

.Vround  the  [ilan  of  the  town  are  seven  sitting  figures,  si.x  Span- 
iards anil  one  Mexican.  A.  von  Ilumixddt  already  correctly  under- 
sUxxl  and  has  admirably  characterized  the  general  meaning  of  the 
'f)roc(-eding  which  is  thus  rc[)resented.  lie  errs  only  in  regarding  the 
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plan  of  tlie  city  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  that  of  tlie  city  of  Tezcnco,  as  the  ground  plan  of  an  ordinary  estate 
and  as  the  object  in  dispute.  He  says  in  Vne  des  C’ordilleres  et  Monn- 
nients  des  peoples  indifrenes  d’Ameriqiie,  page  r)G:  IjC  tableau  qiii 
prAsente  la  douzieme  Planche  parait  indiquer  un  proces  entre  des 
iiaturcls  et  des  Espagnols.  L’ohjet  en  litige  est  une  inetainc,  dont 
on  voit  le  dessin  en  projection  orthographique.  On  y reconnoit  le 
grand  chemin  marque  par  Ics  traces  des  pieds;  des  maisons  dessin^s 
en  profil;  un  Indien  dont  le  nom  indique  un  arc;  et  des  juges  esjia- 
gnoles  assis  sur  des  chaises,  et  ayant  les  lois  devant  leurs  yeux.  L'Es- 
pagnol  place  immediatement  au-des.sus  dc  I’lndien,  s'appelle  pro- 
hablement  Aqiiaverde,  ear  riiieroglyphe  de  I’eau,  peint  en  verd,  .se 
trouve  figure  derriere  .sa  tete.  IjCS  langues  sent  tres  inegalement 
reparties  dans  t*  tableau.  Tout  y annonce  I’etat  d'un  j>ays  conquis; 
I’indigene  ose  ii  jxMne  defendre  sa  cause,  tandis  qtie  les  etrangers  a 
longues  barlies  y parlent  lieaucoup  et  ii  haut  voix,  comme  descendans 
d’un  people  comiuerant  (“The  picture  stH*!!  in  the  twelfth  plate 
.seems  to  indicate  a law  suit  between  the  natives  and  the  Spanish. 
The  object  of  the  dispute  is  a farm,  a plan  of  which  we  see.  We  see 
the  high  road  marked  out  by  footi)rint.s,  hous«“s  drawn  in  profile,  an 
Indian  whose  name  means  a 1m)w,  and  the  Spani.sh  judges  .seated  on 
chairs,  with  the  laws  Ix'forc  them.  The  Spaniard  immediately  alaive 
the  Indian  is  j)robably  named  Acpiaverde,  for  the  hieroglyidi  for 
water,  painted  green,  figures  Iwhind  his  head.  The  tongiu'S  are  very 
uneqiiall}'  distributed  in  this  pictiin*.  Evn-ything  declares  it  to  lie  a 
conquered  country.  The  native  hardly  ventures  to  plead  his  cause, 
while  the  long-bearded  strangers  talk  much  and  in  loud  voices,  like 
des<-endants  of  a conquering  race”). 

The  tlm'e  figures  on  the  left  side  of  the  page  aiv  undoubtedly  throe 
judges,  in  fact  the  jm-sident  of  the  aiidiewia  and  the  two  oydores. 
We  mu.st  thus  explain  the  relation  in  which  the  three  stand  to  one 
another,  for  the  jmlge  in  the  middle  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
two  by  a richer  cap.  The  illustration  as  a whole  eorresjjonds  per- 
fectly with  the  manner  in  which  the  oj’dores  are  represented  in  the 
Pintura  del  Gobermulor.  Alcaldes  y Hegidores  de  Mexico  (Osnna 
codex).  The  chair  and  the  staff  are  their  badges  of  ollice  (see  y,  /i,  /, 
figure  43,  the  picture  of  Doctor  Horozco.  oy«lor.  from  page  3 1 4(55} 
of  the  above-mentioned  manus<'ript).  The  papers  lying  liefore  them 
are  probably  not  meant  for  the  statute  b<K)ks.  but  for  the  written  rec- 
ords of  the  suit.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  are  absolutely  unin- 
telligible characters  on  these  ]>apers.  They  represiMit  the  confused 
impression  of  writing  made  on  one  who  can  not  read.  The  two  men 
sitting  beside  the  Mexican  are  his  vouchers,  the  witnes.ses  summoned 
7238— Xo.  28—05 13 
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by  liim.  Tho  ISpniiinrfl  on  tlic  opposite  (the  up[x'r)  side  of  the 
fragment,  who  turns  his  head  away  and  answers  at  great  lengtli,  is 
evidently  the  defendant,  who  denies  the  accusation  brought  against 
him.  Tl)cre  were  hieroglyplis  Ixdiind  all  these  jx'i-sons,  exct’pt  the 
second  witne.ss.  Unfortunately  those  behind  two  of  the  judges  are 
destroyed. 

One  of  the  persons  can  l>e  i<lentified  lx“yond  a doubt  by  the.se  hiero- 
glyphs. This  is  the  Mexican.  Behind  him  is  the  figure  of  a lx>w 
(thiuitolli)  as  his  name  hieroglyph.  It  is  apparent  that  he  occupied 
a high  position  among  the  native.s,  that  he  must  have  Ix-en  of  royal 
rank,  for  he  is  repre-sented  sitting  on  the  te|X)tzoicpalli,  the  straw- 
chair  with  a high  back.  Now,  we  actually  know,  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  men  by  the  name  of  Tlauitol,  descendants  of 
the  old  Tezcucan  royal  family,  ruled  in  Tezxuco.  Chimalpahin 
mentions  one,  San  Antonio  Pimentel  Tlauitoltzin,  whom  he  calls  the 
son  of  King  Nezahualpilli,  who  died  in  1.51.') — Torquemada  descril)e.s 
him  as  the  grandson  of  Nezahualpilli — who  w-as  installed  as  king 
f tlahtouani)  of  Tezcuco-.Vculhiiacan  in  the  year  1540  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  died  in  15G4  after  ivigning  twenty-five  years.  This  state- 
ment is  un(piestional)ly  ba.sed  on  an  error.  In  the  .Sahagun  manu- 
script. which  was  written  in  the  year  2 Acatl,  that  is,  15.59,  Don  An- 
tonio Tlauitoltzin  is  mentioned  ns  the  twelfth  king  of  Tezcuco,  the 
seventh  after  Nezahualpilli,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  reigned  six  yeai-s. 
And  after  that  Don  Hernando  Pimentel  ismentioiKsl  as  thethirteenth 
king  of  Tezcuco,  his  Mexi<'an  name  laung  luian,  that  is,  “ the  mild  ”, 
“the  modest  ”,  a word  whi<-h  is  reproduced  in  the  name  hieroglyph 
accom])anying  the  picture  of  this  king  by  two  bare  feet,  ])erhaps  ex- 
pressing “chi  va  ])iano,  va  sano  ”.  The  latter  at  the  time  that  this 
was  written  (in  the  j-ear  2 Acatl,  or  A.  D.  1559)  must  alreadj-  have 
reigned  fifteen  years,  and  therefore  have  come  to  the  throne  in  1545. 
The  six  years  during  which  Don  .\iitonio  Pimentel  Tlauitoltzin  was 
said  to  have  reigned  inu.st  have  lx>en  the  jTars  1540-1545.  Chimal- 
pahin has  evidently  merged  the  periods  of  rule  of  these  two  men 
into  one. 

Of  Don  Antonio  Pimentel  Tlauitoltzin  we  know  from  Torquemada, 
who  mentions  him  in  various  i)laces,  that  he  was  a quiet,  sensible  man, 
wbo  devoted  himself  with  special  interest  to  collecting  and  writing 
down  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  family  and  his  race.  Torquemada 
pos,sessed  a “ Jlemorial  ” written  by  him,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account”  of  ancient  things,  en  e.stilo  de  historia,  al  modo  (pie  u.samos 
nosotros  (“in  historic  style,  in  the  manner  which  we  us((”).  Juan 
Bautista  de  Pomar  says  of  him,  that  he  cultivated  mullierrv  trei's 
and  br(‘(l  silkworms,  that  in  his  (Pomar's)  time,  that  is,  in  the  year 
1582,  there  were  still  mullM'rrv  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Tezcuco,  y en 

* MonnrtjuiH  Indiana,  r.  Itt,  chap.  19. 
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ticiiipo  aiUijxiio  la  co{>:ia  (la  stala)  Don  Antonio  Tlauitoltzin  caciqun 
y golxTiiador  qtu>  fun  <le  e.sta  cinilad,  hijo  <k‘  Nozaliualpiltzintli  (’“  and 
in  aiu’ijMit  times  Don  Antonio  Tlauitoltzin,  who  was  cacique  and 
governor  of  that  citv,  son  of  Nezahualpiltzintli,  gathered  it  (the 
silk)-'). 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  other  ])ersons  on  our  fragment. 
Sincv  Tlauitoltzin  only  reigned  until  the  year  1545,  the  event  to 
which  our  fragment  refers  must  have  occurred  Ix-fore  that  date.  At 
that  time  the  viceroy,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  was  still  nugning — 
from  the  year  1534.  The  hishop  of  Santo  Domingo.  Don  Sebastian 
Ramirez  de  Kuenleal.  was  jjresident  of  the  audiencia  until  1535. 
His  oydores  were  the  licenciados  ,Iuan  de  Salmeron,  .Vlonzo  Maldo- 
nado, Zeynos  (or  Zaynos.  as  it  is  also  written),  afterwards  president 
of  the  audiencia,  and  Quiroga."  The  names  of  Spaniards  were  fre- 
quently repnMluced  by  the  ^lexicans  in  hieroglyphs,  which  are 
tiften  |X“rfectly  intelligible,  but  often  t<K)  very  hard  to  tindeisitand 
and,  without  doubt,  freipienlly  do  not  rejiresenl  the  name  Itself,  but 
a nickname  by  which  the  j)erson  in  que.stion  was  known  among  the 
Indians.  It  is  well  known  that  Pedro  de  .Vlvarado  went  by  the  name 
Tonatiuh,  “sun”,  among  the  Indians.  He  is  therefore  hieroglyph- 
ically  designated  by  a picture  of  the  sun.  The  viceroy  Antonio  de 
Mendoza  is  designated  in  Code.v  Telleriano-Remensis  by  a s|H'ar, 
figure  43;  the  third  viceroy,  Luis  de  Velasco,  in  the  Pintura  del 
(iolH-rnador,  Alcaldes  y Regidores  de  Me.xico  (Osuna  code.v),  by  1, 
which  is  composed  of  the  tongue  of  ehMpience,  an  eye,  and,  alx)ve  it, 
another  object,  difficult  to  e.vphiin.  The  name  Gallego  is  e.vprtvssed 
in  the  same  manuscript  by  7«,  and  that  of  Doctor  Vasco  de  Poga  by  ii. 
Both  aiv'  easily  iinder.stood.  In  m we  have  the  figures  of  a housi^ 
(cal-li)  anil  of  la-ans  (e-tl).  or  t’al-e;  and  n is  e.\|>lained  by  the  fact 
that  jM)c-tli  in  Me.vican  means  “ smoke  ”.  The  hieroglyph  for  Doctor 
Zorita,  r,  the  head  of  a quail,  is  also  |x‘rfectly  obvious,  Ix-cause  i;ol-in 
is  the  Mexican  word  for  quail.  But  o for  Doctor  Villanueva,  and  p 
for  Doctor  I'ilhilobos  still  ]>uzzle  !iie;  so  ihx's  ij  for  Dwtor  Bravo. 
The  hieroglyph,  x,  foi’  Doctor  Zeynos  sihuus  to  represmit  the  jn'ickly 
point  of  a leaf,  and  /,  the  hieroglyi)h  for  the  fiscal  Maldonado,  is 
the  picture  of  a pair  of  winxlen  tongs  and  a red  (red-hot.?)  object 
which  is  held  in  their  grasp.  Lastly,  the  hieroglyph  for  DiX’tor 
Horozco,  A,  is  most  strikingly  like  that  of  San  Franciseo,  i. 

Most  of  the  hieroglyphs  which  I have  mentioned  here  iM'long  to 
persons  of  a later  time  than  that  to  which  our  fragment  VI  (plate  .xi) 
lielongs.  Unfortunately,  but  few  hieroglyphs  of  Spanish  names  of 
this  earlier  period  are  positively  known  to  us,  and  they  are  not  to  In- 
interpreted  at  hajdiazard,  as  can  readily  be  .st-en  from  the  examples 
just  given. 

“ Mototinla.  V.  3.  t*hap.  3. 
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It  still  ivnuiiiis  to  discuss  tin*  pictures  on  our  pajre  (plate  xi),  which 
am  on  the  left  of  the  |)lan  of  the  city,  directly  in  front  of  the  presid- 
ing magistrate.  Two  of  them,  the  two  circles,  painted  hluish  gi-een 
in  the  original  and  filled  in  with  irregular  .squares,  are  (lerfectly 
clear.  They  represent  tunpioise  mosaic  and  have  the  phonetic  value 
of  Xiutl,  that  is,  “ year  ’’  (sec  jiage  100).  We  must  conclude  that  the 
(K’curi'ence  which  is  tmated  of  here  took  place  two  years  before,  or 
else  that  the  trial  lasted  two  years.  The  other  object  is  not  so  ejisily 
interpreted.  It  looks  like  a bag  or  a Iwttle-shaped  ve.ssel.  A stick 
or  pipe  is  apparently  joined  to  it  aimve,  and  a fine  thread  seems  also 
to  be  fastened  to  it.  The  inside  is  entirely'  filled  with  wavy  red  lines. 
.\lthough  various  suggestions  occur  to  me,  I do  not  venture  to  express 
a definite  opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  obje<*t. 

Fragment  VI  (plate  xi)  seems  to  have  l>elonged  to  Boturini’s  col- 
lection and  to  be  descriln'd  by  him  in  his  Museo  Indiano.  numl)er  7, 
section  3.  He  says  there:”  Otro  mapa  en  una  quartilla  de  papel 
Indiano,  donde  se  ve  ])intada  la  ciudad  de  Tetzc<K:o,  con  unas  cifras. 
que  especifican  sii  extension  en  lo  antigiio  (“.\nother  map  of  a quarter 
sheet  of  Indian  [)aiK‘r,  where  we  s(>e  the  city  of  Tezcuco,  painted  with 
figures,  which  s{>ecify  its  size  in  old  times’-).  Our  i>age,  too,  is  a 
map  in  quarto  (nn  mapa  en  una  quartilla  de  papel  Indiano),  and  has 
a j>icture  of  the  city  of  Tetzcoco.  and  numerals  are  inscrilx'd  upon  it, 
as  we  have  seen,  otily  they  do  not  indicate  the  size  of  the  city,  as 
Boturini  hero  supiM)ses,  but  the  numlx’r  of  its  iidiabitants. 

FR.VGMKNT  VII 

This  (plate  .xn)  is  a strip  of  agave  j>aper,  2.">  cm.  long  and  about 
18  cm.  wide,  with  four  rows  of  writing  Ix-ginning  Ixdow  at  the  right, 
a fifth  row  Ixdng  only  indicated. 

t)n  the  right  side  of  the  divisions  are  circles.  One  of  them,  that  in 
the  fourth  row  from  the  Ixittom  is  painted  red  and  contains  a ver- 
ticillate  design,  a kind  of  two-armed  swastika.  This  undoubtedly 
means  a Sunday.  In  accordance  with  this  the  circles  at  the  right 
end  of  the  lower  divisions  must  likewise  mean  days,  and  since  the 
progression  is  upward  we  should  have  Thurs<lay  in  the  lowe.st  divi- 
sion, Friday  in  the  second,  and  Saturday  in  the  third  from  the  lx)t- 
tom.  In  aci*ordance  with  this,  Friday  would  Ix'  characterized  by  the 
circle,  the  npi)cr  half  of  which  is  jiainted  black.  This  would  be 
cotnprehensible.  It  was  the  day  of  {’hrist's  crucifixion  and  a fast 
day  commanded  by  the  church.  Thursday  and  .Saturday  would  lx-, 
alike  designated,  to  wit.  by  a circle  with  a kind  of  arrow  on  it.  I 
think  that  this  was  only  a hieroglyph  for  a working  or  week  day. 


• I’laee  oitod,  |>.  J5. 
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Insid<?  in  the  lowest  row,  t)ctween  fishes,  were  baskets  woven  of  straw 
(painted  yellow),  apparently  of  plialde  material,  each  of  which  in 
this  lowest  row  rests  on  a fiat  disk  having  three  feet.  These  are 
apparently  the  little  baskets  in  which  hot  tortillas  were  brought. 
Last,  on  the  left,  follow  bundles,  apparently  meant  to  represent 


r K 


M<^xU'an  uf  varloiiH  ohjerta. 


zacatl,  “green  cornstalks”,  which  have  la>en  used  in  preference  for 
horse  fodder  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  to  the  present  day  (see  «, 
1 and  2,  figure  44,  the  former  taken  from  the  Goupil-Hoban  atlas, 
plate  27,  the  latter  from  the  I’intura  ilel  (loberuador,  .Vlcaldes  y 
Kegidoris  de  Mexico,  and  both  descrilK-d  in  the  text  as  Zacatl). 
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In  llu‘  topmost  row  (on  Sunilay)  tlien-  is  a lurkry,  tlie  Suiulay  roast, 
instead  of  tin-  fislies.  For  the  lM>tter  iiinlei'slandinfr  of  tlie  somewliat 
eriiile  ilrawinj'  I have  reprodiieed  in  h,  iionre  44.  the  rather  more 
carefully  drawn  head  from  tlie  Gonpil-Bolian  atlas,  jdate  27,  which 
is  there  expn'ssly  mentioned  in  the  text  as  “ pillina  de  la  tierra  ”, 

.Vbove  thes<“  objects,  which  repres<‘nt  food  for  man  and  In-ast.  are 
various  lifjures:  .Small  fta<rs  which  designate  the  numeral  20  and 
groups  <if  small  circles,  each  of  which  means  1,  and  also  larger  circles, 
which  are  either  empty  or  contain  one  or  two  small  circles  (])late  xil). 

Thes*'  large  circles,  which  in  the  more  carefully  drawn  manuscripts 
are  always  |)ainted  bine,  signify  money,  silver  coin,  and  in  respect 
to  this  there  is  indeed  an  unvarying  style  of  designation  obst'rvable. 
'J'he  old  Spanish  coin  was  the  jr'so,  which  was  divisible  into  8 reals, 
known  in  Mexican  as  toniin.  Half  a real  was  a medio,  and  half  of 
that  a quartillo.  'I'he  Indians  diviiled  the  latter  once  more.  For  this 
smallest  fractional  coin  there  is  no  Sjjanish  name,  onh’  the  Mexican 
tlaco,“  half  ".  The  peso  was  sometimes  re|>rest>nled  in  Mexican  paint- 
ings by  the  scale  pan  of  a balance,  answering  to  its  name,  “ weight  ”, 
(c,  figure  44),  but  usually  by  a blue  circle  with  a cross  on  it,  </, 
ajiparently  from  the  stamp  which  at  that  time  was  impfesst'd  upon 
silver  mone3^  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  other  stain])  CH'curs  (see,  for 
instance,  c,  from  the  Osuna  codex,  jiages  20  |4!)2]  and  21  [402]). 
Heals,  or  toinines.  were  ilesignated  by  a blue  circle,  containing  as 
many  small  circles  as  there  wen*  reals  to  Ik>  represented.  Usually 
not  more  than  four  small  circles  were  inscrila-d  within  one  circle,  that 
is,  4 reals,  eiiual  to  half  a peso.  Only,  when  the  pes*)s  were  not 
specially  mentioned,  but,  as  often  hap]M*ned,  and  in  sj)ite  of  the  new 
dollar  and  centavo  system  still  often  ha])]«“ns,  the  sum  was  reckoned 
in  reals,  then  we  find  within  the  blue  cirele  as  many  as  eight  small  cir- 
cles (see  /).  The  medio,  on  the  contrary,  was  designated  by  a in-al 
cut  in  halves  (s(‘e  d).  ’I'lius  c (Osuna  codex)  is  explained  in  the 
text  as  1 j)eso  y[)an  ti  tomines,  1 peso  and  0 reals;  and  d,  taken  from 
the  same  manuscript,  as  om|)ohnalli  ])esos  y])an  7 tomines  ypan 
medio,  that  is.  twice  20  j)esos,  7 nails,  and  I ineilio. 

In  our  fragment  VII  (plate  .\ii)  the  price  of  the  turkey  ((piaxolotl, 
guajolote)  in  the  top  row  has  the  highest  numlM-r  of  figures;  for  it  is 
marked  2 reals.  All  the  rest  are  marked  1 real.  For  this  reason  the 
large  circles  swm  to  be  used  here  very  often  alone,  without  tiie  small 
inner  circles.  According  to  the  ))rices  noted  here.  2 bundles  (»r  loads 
of  zacate,  20  tortillas,  and  8 fishes  were  sold,  respectively,  for  1 real. 
The  fishes  can  not,  therefore,  have  been  of  any  great  size. 

Since,  therefore,  we  find  days  set  down  on  our  fragment  VII,  and 
within  the  days  jirovisions  and  fodiler  with  their  prices,  it  is  clear  that 
this  fragment  must  1m'  a bill.  This  is  jiroved  by  the  writing  which  I 
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had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  on  the  reverse  of  tlie  paper  after 
having  sej)arated  the  leaf  from  its  backing.  The,s<>  words  are  written 
there: 

Resebi  yd  niicuel  mayordomo  dc  la  comunidad  deste  pueblo  de 
misrjuiaguala  del  senor  nianuel  de  olvera  dos  pesos  nionto  en  coinida 
desta  pintura  en  qiiatro  de  fevrero  de  mill  y q".  y setenta  y un  afios. 

Mioitei.  de  Sanc  Ju®. 

ante  mi 

Juan  de  p . 

(“I,  Miguel,  major-domo  of  the  community  of  this  village  of  Miz- 
quij'auallan,  received  from  Senor  Manuel  de  Olvera  2 pesos,  the  j)rice 
of  the  provisions,  which  are  here  depicted,  on  February  4.  1571. 

Mioi:ei,  de  S.  JtJAX 

Before  me, 

J\ian  de  p .”) 

(I  can  not  wholly  decipher  this  signature.) 

The  village  of  Mizcpiiyauallan  lies  in  the  di.strict  of  Actopan  of 
the  state  of  Hidalgo.  The  name  means  “ wheiv  the  mesipiite  tiws 
(algaroba,  Prosopis  juliflora)  stand  in  a circle".  It  is  therefore  rep- 
resented hieroglyijhically  by  a mes(]uite  tree  InMit  in  the  shape  of  the 
Imjw  (see  y,  figure  44),  but  occasionally  mer»4y  by  a mestpiite  tree, 
or  a mountain  with  a mes()uite  tri*e  upon  it,  /i.  The  place  was  in 
the  Otomi  territory  and  was  early  subject  to  the  Me.xican  kings. 
On  the  tribute  list  it  is  in  the  group  A.xocopan  Ijctween  the  towns 
of  Tezcatepcc  and  Itzmiquilpan.  In  the  Pintura  del  Gobernador, 
Alcaldes  y Regidores  de  Me.xico  (Osuna  code.x),  it  is  mentioned  with 
these  and  other  places  in  the  same  region,  but  Mizquiyauallau  was 
subject  to  double  authority,  for  it  was  a domain  of  the  crown  and  had 
an  encomendro  Ix'sides  (see  /i,  taken  from  the  manuscript  just 
named,  where  this  double  relation  is  e.xpressed  bj’  the  crown  over 
the  hieroglyph  and  the  head  of  a .Spaniard  beside  it).  The  major- 
domo  who  signed  the  recei])t  quoted  alwive  was  no  doubt  n^sjamsible 
to  the  crown. 

As  for  the  pei-sons  themsidves,  I can  not  decipher  the  name  of  the 
official  in  whose  prestmce  the  act  was  executed.  In  « and  5,  figure  47, 
I have  reproduced  the  signatures  of  the  witne.ss  anil  the  n-ceipting 
major-domo  from  tracings  which  I made.  We  shall  later  meet  again 
with  the  Manuel  de  Olvera  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  major-domo 
was  undoubtedly  an  Indian.  Family'  names  like  this,  borrowed  from 
a .saint  (or  a diocese?),  are  often  encountered  in  the  lists  of  names  of 
persons. 

I woidd  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  2 pesos, 
mentioned  in  the  receipt,  is  the  actual  amount  obtained  if  we  add  the 
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reals  marked  on  fragment  VII  (plate  xii).  In  the  lowest  row  there  j 

aiv  5,  in  the  second  3,  in  the  third  5,  and  in  the  fourth  again  3;  in  all,  / 

If)  reals  or  '2  jk'sos.  1 

I shall  show  later  that  another  page  of  our  collection,  fragment  | 

VIII  (plate  xni)  can  lie  proved  to  have  come  from  the  same  village. 

This  latter  fragment,  as  I shall  show  later  on,  is  most  closeh'  relatetl  , 

to  one  of  the  manuscri))ts  which  passed  from  the  collection  of  the 
Hon  Joel  K.  Poinsett,  former  minister  to  Mexico  from  the  United  I 

States,  into  the.  pos.se.ssion  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  ( 

Philadelphia,  and  was  pnhlished  in  the  Transactions  of  that  s<x“iety 
tnew  series,  volume  12,  1S92,  article  4).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
our  fragment  VII  (plate  xii)  should  also  find  its  exact  parallel  in  a 
piece  in  that  collection.  The  latter  is  designated  by  the  editors  as 
Tribute  Roll  (Calendar  2).  Here,  too,  the  page  is  divided  by  hori- 
zontal lines  into  a si-ries  of  «)n.secutive  divisions.  On  the  right  is  a 
day,  invariably  de.signated  by  a disk,  Sunday  by  a ml  disk  with  a 
three-armed  verticillate  design  (/,  figure  44).  Then  follow  various 
articles  of  food,  with  their  prices;  but  the  bill  of  fare  is  somewhat 
eidarged.  Besides  turkey,  [Jainted  red  (^-,  same  figiin-),  fish  (7),  a 
little  liasket  of  tortillas  (>i).  and  bundles  of  zacate  (x),  we  have  in  p 
.still  another  cheaj)  article  of  food,  of  which  eighty  are  marked  at 
1 real,  but  to  which  I can  not  at  prestmt  give  a name;  in  fj  we 
apparently  havebasketsof  tamales  (a  kind  of  dumpling  with  a filling, 
which  was  steamed  in  a wrapper  of  corn  husks),  eight  of  which  were 
sold  for  3 reals;  in  w,  some  articles  of  fcwd  painted  red,  ixissibly 
chile  con  came,  four  of  which  cost  1 real;  in  r,  a fanega  of  Indian 
corn  for  3 reals  (see  p and  figure  4C)  ; and  in  o,  an  article  of  diet 
with  which  I am  imac<iuainted,  which  was  sold  for  2 reals.  Finally, 
in  two  squares  there  are  figures  of  ,'spaniards  (7,  figure  44).  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  this  page  Ix'longs  to  the  same  date  aijd  same 
region  as  our  fragment  VII  (j)late  xn).  It  is  very  j)robable  that  our 
fragment  VII  (i>late  xii)  likewise  once  iM-longed  to  the  Boturini 
collection.  The  catalogue  of  Boturini’s  Must'o  Indisino  mentions 
under  numlKT  1,  section  21  : Tres  mapas  en  paixd  Imliano  como  faxas.  t" 

I'ratan  de  los  tribiilos  (pie  jiagaba  el  jmeblo  de  Mi/.<piiahuallan,  y en 
el  se  veil  las  cifras  numericas  de  cada  cosa  (pie  entregaban  los  vecinos 
("'I'liree  ma|)s  on  Indian  paper  like  strips  of  riblxm.  Tlii'y  tnait  of 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  village  of  Mi/.qiiiahuallan,  and  in  them  are  the 
numerical  figures  of  everything  which  householdei's  furnished  ”). 

FRAtiMEXT  VIII 

This  is  a strip  of  agave  paper.  33  cm.  long.  22  cm.  wide,  much 
injured  at  the  edges  and  in  the  middle  by  folding.and  imperfect  at  the 
iip]x.>r  left  corner  (plate  .\m).  On  the  iip]H'r  side  of  the  fragment 
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there  are  drawings,  done  with  a fine  pen.  most  of  which  aiv  touched 
up  with  colors.  On  the  left  side  are  heads  of  men.  liehind  each  is  a 
hieroglyph,  which  gives  the  name  of  the  man  in  question,  and  in  front 
of  each  is  the  wo<Klen  implement  used  for  field  work,  known  as  uictli, 
or  couauacatl  (see  t and  u,  figure  37).  These  persons  are  thus  marked 
as  husbandmen.  Before  each  person  is  a row  of  fi  Ids  with  quad- 
rangular iKuindarie.s,  on  the  sides  of  which  an^  numlx’i's  similar  to 
those  which  we  encountered  on  fragment  VI  (]>late  xi).  The  num- 
Ijers  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  fields,  as  far  as  can  1j*'  determined, 
are  alike,  excejit  in  some  minute  particulars.  This  shows  that  tlie-si* 
were  meant  for  pieces  of  arable  land  with  (|ua<lrangular  boundarie,s. 
There  are  hieroglyphs  on  the  upjier  t)oundary  and  on  tlie  surface  of 
the  fields  which  are  repeated  in  the  different  rows.  In  some  of  the 
fields,  in  fhe  lower  righf-hand  corner,  there  is  also  a rt*j)n‘S(>nta- 
tion  of  grass  (zacatl),  painted  yellow  (see  «,  figui-e  30);  nnd  on  the 
last  fit'ld  of  the  first  ro  •,  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  is  the  picture 
of  a hou.s*^  (calli),  and  also  in  the  first  and  second  field  in  the  third 
row.  Finally,  the  name  of  the  res|>ective  person  is  written  with,  a 
coarse  pen  la-side  eac'-  head.  From  the  character  of  fhe.  drawing  and 
fhe  structure  of  the  hieroglyphs  this  fragment  (plate  .xiii)  res(“mbles 
most  closely  the  so-calletl  Vergara  <'<alex.  That  is  a manu.scri|)t 
mentioned  by  Boturini  in  his  Museo  Indiano,  now  in  the  .\ubin- 
(ioupil  collection,  consisting  (originally)  of  .’>0  pages,  which  gives 
the  stati.sticw  of  tl.  •.  villages  of  Calcanlla.xiidican,  Topotitlan,  Patla- 
chiuhean,  Teocaltitlan,  ami  Texcalticpac.  The  heads  of  families  and 
their  descendants  are  set  down  first,  then  lists  of  the  j>er.sons  in  each 
village, (tlacatlacuilolli), the  lands claini(>d  by  individuals  (milcocolli), 
and  of  what  was  allotted  to  imlividuals  at  the  time  of  the  adjustment 
(tlauelmantli).  On  the  first  (originally  the  si-cond)  page  the  remark 
“ 1539,  marques  del  valle  virey  ” has  lavn  added  evidently  later,  by 
anotlier  hand.  But  this  note  has  j)robably  as  little  value  as  those 
added  on  pages  21  and  22,  where  a certain  Don  .Viigustin  de  Rosas 
asserts  his  claim  to  the  estates  of  T7.ilaquauhte])07.tlanallan.  At  the 
end  stands  the  name  Pedro  I’as(|uez  de  Vergara,  possibly  the  name  of 
.-•ome  one  who  had  the  manuscript  in  his  pos.session.  The  manuscript 
has  usually  lieen  cited  under  his  name  since  .Vubin's  time. 

On  those  pages  of  that  manuscript  which  treat  of  the  distribution 
of  lands  the  hea<ls  of  persons,  with  their  names  ami  hieroglyphs,  are 
depicted  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  on  our  fragment  VIII  (plab- 
.xiii),  and  beside  them,  in  rows,  are  the  fields,  those  claimed  by  them 
or  those  which  were  a.ssigned  to  them  (Goupil-Boban  atlas,  jihite  .3!>. 
See  a,  6,  and  c,  figure  45,  which  are  taken  therefrom) . In  the  Vergara 
code.x  the  numlx-i-s  which  give  the  dimensions  are  placed  on  only  one 
of  the  long,  vertical,  and  on  one.  of  the  short,  horizontal,  sides  of  the 
fields,  and  there  are  hieroglyphs  only  in  the  middle  of  the  fiekhs,  but 
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not,  as  on  our  fragment  VIII  (plate  xni),  on  the  upper  Iwundary  as 
well. 

There  is  still  another  iloeument  on  the  left  side  of  which  perst)iis  are 
depicted  and,  ojiposite  them,  the  fields  l>elonging  to  them,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  our  fragment.  This  is  page  34  of  the  Goupil-Boban  atlas. 
Here,  t(x>,  as  in  the  Vergara  code.x,  the  dimensional  figures  are  on  oidy 
two  sides  of  the  sipiaiv.  But,  as  in  our  fragment  (plate  xni),  hiero- 
glyphs are  drawn  on  the  up]«-r  boundary  of  the  fields,  or  lieside  it, 
and  there  are  ad<litioiial  designations  which  make  it  evident  that  thes»^ 
hieroglyphs  represent  the  name  of  the  field  or  [)iece  of  arable  land. 


Pig.  4."i.  M»'xlran  ulM>hK  varUma 


Moreover,  the  word  chinamitl,  inclosiHl  field or  milli,  “arable 
land  ”,  is  often  quite  sujH'rfluously  written  Ix'side  tbem  (sih>  rf,  e,  /, 
figure  4.5). 

('omparison  with  thest>  manusi-ripts.  I think,  leaves  no  nxim  for 
iloubt  as  to  the  general  meaning  of  our  fragment  VIII  (plate  .\iii).  I 
will  now  resume  the  discussion  of  its  si>parate  featun-s. 

Th(!  dimensional  numlxu’s.  which  are  written  on  four  sides  of  the 
fields,  are,  as  I have  already  said,  the  same  on  the  two  opposite  sides. 
Their  construction  and  characteristic  features  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  which  we  have  already  s»>en  in  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Tez- 
cuco  on  fragment  VI  (])late  xi)  of  our  collection.  There,  a.s  here, 
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twenties  are  denoted  by  black  dots,  ones  by  lines;  fjroiips  of  five  ones 
are  connected  by  a line;  and  where  there  are  more  than  five  twenties 
the  first  five  are  also  connected  by  a line  to  form  the  number  100.  We 
have  the  same  system  of  notation  in  the  A'ergai'a  codex,  a to  v,  and  on 
page  34  of  the  Goupil-Hoban  atlas,  d to  /,  except  that  here  the  twen- 
ties are  usually  denoted  by  a black  dot  and  a little  flag,  tbe  four  hun- 
dn-ds  by  a black  dot  and  a sign  resembling  a jiinnated  leaf,  wbicb  is 
the  syinlMil  for  tzontli,  “ four  hundred  ” (literally,  “ hair But  on 
this  page,  too,  twenties  are  denoted  simply  by  bhu'k  dots,  ij  and  h.  On 
fragment  VI  of  our  collection  the  souls  were  counted.  Therefore  we 
saw,  preceding  the  numlx*i-s,  the  picture  of  a heart  (yollotli),  expres- 
sive of  the  comwption  “life”  (ybl)  or  “sold”.  On  fragment  VIII 
(plate  xill)we  should  exjK>ct  to  find,  preceiling  the  liguivs,  the  picture 
of  some  unit  of  measure.  And  this  is  actually  the  case.  We  find,  pre- 
ceding the  niimliers,  the  picture  of  a hand.  This  is  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  fifth  fields  of  the  third  row.  But  in  other  fields,  prewding 
the  numlx-rs,  we  find  a picture  resendding  an  arrowhead.  This 
occurs  in  the  fourth  field  of  the  upper  row  (the  front  of  which  is 
incomplete),  in  the  last  field  in  the  st»cond  row,  in  the  fifth  field  in 
the  third  row,  and  in  the  first  and  secoml  fields  of  the  fourth  row.  I 
have  interjireted  this  picture,  from  its  ap])carance,  to  Im'  an  arrow- 
head. That  it  is  actually  intended  for  one  is,  in  mj’  opinion,  fully 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  field  of  the  fourth  row  the  arrow- 
head, which  we  see  on  the  u])(H‘r  side,  is  replaced  on  the  lower  side  by 
the  hieroglyph  tecjiatl,  “flint”,  that  is,  by  the  material  from  which 
arrowheads  were  made. 

We  also  find  the  hand  as  a unit  of  length  on  page  31  of  the  Goupil- 
Bidian  atlas,  where  the  dimensions  of  the  estate  or  village  of  Tzom- 
pantitlan  are  given  (st>e  figure  1')).“  The  hand  as  a unit  of  measure 
is  readily  understood.  For  ma-itl  means  not  only  the  hand,  but  also 
the  arm,  the  forearm,  including  the  hand.  The  use  of  the  hand,  there- 
fore, might  denote  either  an  arm's  length  or  an  ell.  In  fact.  Molina's 
viH-abulary  gives  cem-matl ( literally  defines,"  an  arm  '')by  “ una  brai^a 
jiara  medir  ",  that  is,  an  ell.  I have  not  found  the  arrow  elsewhere  as 
a unit  of  length.  But  that  it  was  actually  used  as  such  is  again  proved 
by  Molina's  vocabulary,  where  we  find  cem-mitl,  “ an  arrow  ”,  trans- 
lated by  “medida  desde  el  un  codo  ha.sta  la  otra  mano  ”,  that  is,  the 
measimi  from  one  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  other  hand,  a somewhat 
longer  measure,  therefore,  than  the  former,  wjual  to  about  2 ells. 
I think  it  jmssible,  however,  that  tbe  two  symbols,  the  hand  and  the 
arrow,  Ixith  refer  to  one  and  the  same  customary  unit  employed  to 
measure  distance. 

•Let  me  draw  attention,  In  paMKlni;,  to  the  InterestlnK  form  whieh  thin  )tleroIt;l>'p)i  has 
here.  The  element  tzom|iaii  Ih  usually  expret<se<i  by  the  woteien  framework  tzoiii|i(intIl, 
B|)on  which  the  heada  of  the  aacrlfletHl  vletlma  w*ere  exhihlttHl.  Itiit  here  It  la  expreastHl 
by  the  tree  tzompaDquauitl  (ICrythrlnn  corallodendron). 
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As  for  the  liien)jily|)hs,  those  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fieh/s 
uiidoubtedh'  stand  for  the  naines  of  the  iMnindaries  of  the  land. 
They  are  n^|)eated  in  the  s«?parate  rows  of  fields  belonging  to  one 
owner,  liecause  they  do  not  denote  the  individual  field,  but  the  domain 
within  which  it  lies.  In  e.xactly  the  same  way,  on  page  of  the 
(lOUpil-Hoban  atlas,  the  same  names  of  domains  recur  alK)ve  and 
Ix'side  the  fields  which  are  set  down  in  rows  after  the  various  owners. 
In  our  fragment  eight  ditfen'iit  <lomains  seem  to  Ixi  given. 

The  first  one  is  the  same  in  all  the  rows  (plate  .viii)  and  is  desig- 
nated by  the  picture  of  a house  above  the  field.  The  houst>  in  the 
fourth  row  is  drawn  with  a high,  pointed,  straw  roof  (painted  yel- 
low), that  is,  like  the  xacalli,  which  we.  saw  in  fragment  II  (plate 
vii).  'I'he  others  ar<^  apparently  meant  to  n>pres«'nt  the  adolx*  houses 
with  flat  rtK)fs  of  iH-ains,  known  as  tlajM'chcalli  (see  i,  figure  45,  taken 
from  page  .‘$4  of  the  (iotipil-Hoban  atlas).  The  layer  of  lieains  form- 
ing the  r<«)f  is  marked  here  by  reil  paint,  like  doorposts  and  the  frames 
of  d(K)rs, which  were  always  made  of  wmal  '■  and  were  therefore  always 
painted  red  or  brown. 

The  second  field  in  the  third  row  (which  is  the  most  jierfect)  has 
a hieroglyjdi  at  the  to])  which  rej)res(‘nts  the  head  of  a coyote  lietween 
two  streams  of  water.  This  domain  may,  therefore,  have  l>een  calhsl 
Coyoapan.  The  name  of  this  domain  is  set  down  over  the  last  field 
in  the  fii-st  I'ow. 

The  third  field  in  the  third  row  has  no  hieroglyph  at  the  top. 
Perhaps  the  same  one  shotdd  Ixi  here  which  is  over  the  fourth  field 
m the  second  row  and  over  the  si'cond  field  in  the  fourth  row,  and 
also  over  the  third  field  in  the  row  to  the  right  of  the  fragment  (plate 
xiii).  It  consists  of  ii  flag  and  two  rows  of  treth.  The  name  of  the 
domain  may  have  Ixam  Pantlan  or  Pancamac.  Over  the  second  field 
in  the  fourth  row  there  is  a stream  of  water  in  addition  to  the  flag. 

The  hieroglyj)!)  over  the  fourth  field  in  the  third  row  is  somewhat 
elfaia'd;  but  I think  that  it  is  meant  for  the  same  hieroglyjih  that 
is  over  the  fourth  field  in  the  first  row,  and  over  the  third  field  in  the 
sevond  row,  which  c-onsi.^ts  of  the  |)i<-ture  of  a hand  and  a stream  of 
water.  Thi'  same  hieroglyph  j)robably  (H-ciirred  also  over  the  third 
fiehl  in  the  fourth  row.  In  its  ))la<'e  there  is  a hole  in  the  ])age.  and 
the  eilge  of  the  ])aper  is  somewhat  turned  down;  but  the  stream  of 
water  txdonging  to  this  fourth  hieroglyph  is  still  j)lainly  discernible 
under  the  turned-down  eilge. 

The  fifth  field  in  the  tliinl  row  has  above  it  a hieroglyph,  which 
occurs  nowhere  el.se>  in  what  is  pre.served  of  the  other  I'ows.  It  con- 
sists of  a fruit  tree,  a small  flag,  and  a stream  of  water. 

The  hieroglyph  over  the  sixth  field  in  the  third  row  con.sists  of  the 
.symbol  zaca-tl,  ‘‘grass”  (painted  yellow),  anil  a stream  of  water. 

• J.  HfiutlNta  Pomur,  lielaoion  do  Totxi'oco,  luamitiorlpt. 
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It  is  evidently  the  same  hieroglyph  as  that  over  the  fourth  field  in 
tlie  fourth  row,  which,  in  addition  to  tlie  grass  and  water,  has  also  a 
set  of  teeth  (tlan-tli,  “ tooth  ”)  and  a small  flag  (pan-tli). 

The  seventh  hieroglyph  occurs  in  all  four  rows.  It  is  over  the 
sixth  field  in  the  first,  the  fifth  field  in  the  sei'ond,  tlie  seventli  field  in 
tlie  third,  and  tlie.  sixth  field  in  the  fourth  row.  It  consists  of  a 
green  bush  and  a stream  of  water. 

The  eighth  hieroglyph  likewise  wcurs  in  ail  of  the  four  rows:  in 
the  seventh  field  of  the  first,  the  .sixth  field  of  the  s<»cond,  the  eighth 
of  the  third,  and  the  fifth  field  of  the  fourth  row.  It  is  the  picture 
of  a bird. 

Another  separate  domain  may  possibly  be  designated  over  the  .sec- 
ond field  of  the  row  on  the  unfinished  right  side.  A small  flag  is 
recognizable.  Whatever  el.se  may  have  been  there  is  now  obliterated. 
We  sec,  then,  that  the  hieroglyphs  over  the  fields,  which,  it  seems  tol- 
erablj’  certain,  represent  the  names  of  the  domains,  exhibit  a consid- 
erable variety.  We  have  lieen  able  to  count  eight  or  nine  of  them. 
Of  the  hieroglyphs  on  the  surface  of  the  fields,  only  three  kinds  can 
1x1  distinguished,  which,  as  will  appear  immediately,  must  have  heen 
intended  to  expre.ss  various  qualities  of  soil. 

The  first  presents  the  hiefoglyjih  te-tl.  “ stone  ”,  and  a series  of  fine 
dots  pna-mling  from  it,  undoubtedly  indicating  .sand  (xalli).  (See 
/•,  figure  4."),  xalpan  milli,  that  i.s,  the  arable  field,  xalpan,  “ in  the 
sand  (ioujiil-Ilobaii  atlas.  ]jage  Il-I.)  This  hieroglyph,  then,  would 
denote  stony,  sandy  soil,  which  the  Mexicans  called  tetlalli  xallalli. 

The  si'cond  hieroglyph  which  we  sir,  for  instancT,  in  the  second 
field  of  the  third  row,  shows  the  picture  of  a maize  plant  (t<H-tli), 
with  the  ta.s.s«>l  (painti'd  yellow)  at  the  to|)  and  the  ear  (jiaintetl  red) 
having  long  drooping  bunches  of  silk  lower  down  at  the  left  of  the 
stalk.  Heside  it,  on  the  right,  i.s  a stream  of  water  (a-tl)  and  ladow  it 
a row  of  teeth  (tlan-tli).  The.se  tlire*'  elements  together  give  the 
word  atcx-tlan,  that  is,  ‘‘rich  in  a-foctli  (fertile  vegetable  mold).” 
Compare  Sahagun.  volume  ‘i,  chapter  12.  section  3:  A la  tierra  fertil 
]>ara  sembrar,  y donde  se  hace  mucho  lo  que  se  siembra  en  ella,  Hainan 
a-toctli,  que  quiere  decir,  tierra  que  el  agua  ha  traido:  es  blanca, 
suelta,  hueca  y suave;  es  tierra  donde  se  hace  mucho  maiz  d trigo 
(“  earth  fertile  tosow  st*ed  in. ami  where  that  which  is  sowed  increases 
greatly,  they  call  n-t(X'tli,  which  is  to  say,  earth  which  the  water  has 
brought:  it  is  light.  Ukisc,  rich,  and  snuxith;  it  is  earth  which  jiro- 
duces  much  corn  or  wheat  ").  It  is,  however,  jiossible  that  the  row  of 
teeth  here  is  not  meant  to  expre.ss  the  whole  syllable  “thin”,  but  only 
“ tla  ”,  in  which  case  it  might  stand  for  tlalli.  “earth”,  so  that  we 
should  have  atoc-tlalli.  This  seems  to  me  probable  on  account  of 
what  follows. 
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The  tliinl  Iiifroirlyi)li,  which  ix-curs,  for  instance,  in  the  fifth 
field  of  the  third  row,  shows  at  the  top  a triv  (qnaii-itl),  ladow  it  a 
jug  (com-itl),  and  Ixdow  that  the  row  of  teeth  (thin-tli):  thes«-  ele- 
ments <rive  us  the  word  qnaiih-con-tlan,  or  <jnaiih-con-tlaIIi.  and  the 
latter  may  perhaps  Ik*  resolveil  into  quuuhtlalli,  contlalli.  Qnanh- 
tlalli  is  W(K»dsoil.  Saha<rnn  says,  volume  2,  chapter  12,  section  S:  Hay 
otra  manera  de  tierra  fertil,  donde  se  ha<*  muy  hien  el  maiz  y tri^o, 
llamanla  tpianhtlalli,  que  quiert'  dis-ir,  tierra  quo  esta  estercolada  con 
madcros  podridos,  es  suelta,  amarilla,  y hueca  (“‘  there  is  another 
sort  of  fertile  soil,  in  which  corn  and  wheat  flourish  very  well,  they 
call  it  quauhtlalli,  which  is  to  say,  earth  which  has  l>een  inanuml  with 
rotten  wood,  it  is  soft,  rich,  and  golden’').  And  contlalli  is  clay. 
Sahagiin  says,  volume 2, chapter  12, s«-etion  .5:  Hay  barroenesta  tierra 
para  hacer  loza  y basijas,  es  muy  hueno  y muy  jH'gajoso;  ainasjuda 
con  aquellos  pelos  de  los  tallos  de  las  espadanas,  y llamase  te.voqnitl  y 
contlalli;  de  este  harm  se  hacen  comales,  esciidillas,  platos,  y tixla 
manera  de  loza  (“there  is  clay  in  this  earth  for  making  tiles  and 
j)ots,  it  is  very  good  and  very  easily  molded;  they  knead  it  with 
filx'rs  of  the  sluxits  of  reed  mam,  and  they  call  it  te.xcxpiitl  and  con- 
tlalli: of  this  clay  they  make  plates,  howls,  dishes,  and  all  manner  of 
pottery  “)■  The  same  earth  is  descriU'd  in  the  preceding  section  3,  as 
follows:  Ilay  otra  (tierra)  pegajosa  huena  para  hacer  harro  de 

pansies  y suelos  ]>ara  los  tlapancos;  es  fertil,  jiues  se  ham  hien  el 
maiz  y trigo  (“  there  is  another  kiml  (of  earth)  gcxal  to  mold  so  as  to 
make  clay  for  walls  and  flooisi  for  the  tlapancos;  it  is  fertile,  since 
corn  and  wheat  do  well  in  it  "). 

The  three  hieroglyiihs  in  the  center  of  the  fields  wouhl  them- 
fore  denote  sandy  or  stony  soil,  vegetable  mold,  and  clayey  soil.  It  is 
to  Ik-  noteil  that  the  hieroglyphs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fields  and 
thos«*  in  the  middle  of  the  fields  always  have  a certain  regular  relation 
to  each  othei'.  that  is,  the  various  domains  show  a distinct  qual- 
ity of  soil.  'I'hus  domain  1 has  sandy  soil;  2 has  vegetable  mold;  3 
has  sandy  soil;  in  4 vegetable  mold  is  given  in  thrm  cases,  but  in  the 
third  field  of  the  fourth  row,  if  it  belongs  to  this  domain,  is  a clayey 
soil;  domain  .I  has  clayey  soil;  domain  ti,  likewise  partly  vegi'table 
mold,  ]>artly  clay;  domain  7 has  vegetable  mold  throughout;  domain 
8.  nothing  but  clayey  soil. 

On  the  last  jiage  of  the  A'ergara  code.x,  the  third  of  those  pages  of 
that  manuscript  which  are  reprodumd  in  the  (ioupil-Hoban  atlas 
(plate  39),  the  ipiality  of  the  .soil  in  the  fields  is  likewise  stated,  and  it 
si'ems  in  every  case  t<i  l)e  jiartiy  stoney  and  partly  siindy  soil  (see  a,  b, 
and  c,  figure  4.')). 

He  fore  every  row  of  fields  on  our  fragment  (plate  -Xiii),  and  als<i  on 
pag('  34  of  the  (Joupil-Hoimn  atlas  and  in  the  Vergara  codex,  there  is 
a drawing  of  the  iierson  who  is  declared  to  be  the  owner  of  the  fields 
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in  (iiiestion.  Thosi*  jM’rsons,  us  1 Inivi*  said,  are  designated  jdaiidy, 
not  only  by  a hieroglyph,  but  also  by  the  name  written  beside  it. 
Here,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  deeipher  the  hieroglyphs.  Hut  it  should 
1h>  noticed  that,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  .Spanish  name  is  not  taken 
into  account.  Moreover,  we  must  omit  some  letters,  which  stand  after 
the  names  and  are  probably  an  abbreviation  of  a Nauatl  word.  After 
the  names  of  the  persons  in  the  st'cond  and  third  row  we  reatl  the 
syllables  omo;  after  those  of  the  person  in  the  fourth  row  and  of  the 
one  on  the  right  of  the  fragment,  the  syllables  ayn°.  I am  inclined  to 
regard  the  latter  as  an  abbreviation  of  ayamo.  ‘‘  not  yet  ”,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  former  must  1k>  an  abbreviation  of  omotlali,  “he  was 
installed  ”,  “ he  has  Ijeen  confirmed  ”,  or  something  similar. 

The  hieroglyphs  are  of  complex  structure,  and  the  pictures  em- 
ployed, like  those  in  the  Vi'rgara  codex,  an*  not  always  used  according 
to  the  full  value  of  their  syllables,  so  that  there  is  jireseiited  a jihase 
of  transition  from  the  old  symbolic  and  syllabic  mode  of  writing  to  a 
kind  of  phonetic  writing. 

The  first  person,  the  one  in  the  second  row,  according  to  the  explan- 
atory note.  Iwars  the  name  Damian  xotlanj.  'I'he  hieroglyph  is  com- 
posed of  some  flowei-s.  two  rows  of  tei'th,  and  the  figure  of  a sitting 
man.  The  flowers  (.xoch-tli)  give  the  syllable  xo;  the  teeth  (tlantli), 
the  syllable  thin.  The  seated  man  I take  to  mean  omotlalli,  “he  was 
installed",  into  which,  as  I said,  the  omo  after  the  name  xotlani 
should  lie  ex|ianded. 

The  si'cond  person,  the  one  in  the  third  row,  la-ars  the  name  Liij’s 
Xetlacahujl.  The  hieroglyi>h  shows  us  a iloll,  a row  of  teeth,  a basket 
of  tamales  (filled  dumplings  made  of  Indian  corn),  and  a utensil  like 
a skillet.  Beside  it  is  the  same  seated  figure.  The  <loll  (nenetl) 
gives  the  syllalile  ne;  the  teeth  (tlan  tli).  the  syllable  tla.  The 
tamales  and  the  skillet,  which  is  doubtless  supposed  to  lie  filled  with 
chili,  or  red  ]X“p|H‘r,  sauce  give  the  .syllable  cauil.  Xino  tlacauilia 
(derived  from  catia.  “ to  stay  iH-hind  ")  means  “ I keep  something  for 
myself”,  or  “ I am  taking  a meal  netlacauiliztli,  “•  the  meal  (meri- 
cnda)”.  The  person  seated  is  again  to  In*  taken  as  an  expn'ssion  of 
omo,  that  is.  omotlali,  “ he  was  installed  ". 

The  name  of  the  )>erson  in  the  fourth  row  is  IVdro  Ylhuj.  The 
hieroglyph  is  a remarkably  couventionalized  rejicated  verticillate 
figure  in  bright  colors,  red  and  yellow  with  a blue  diagonal  part,  and 
a yellow  feather.  Here  the  yellow  feather  proliably  denotes  an  ele- 
ment not  expressed  in  the  name  as  it  is  written.  The  man's  name 
may  really  have  been  Ilhuitoz,  for  toztli  is  the  yellow  jiarrot  feather 
(or  one  artificialh’  dyed  yellow).  'I'he  front  part  consists  of  two 
.squares,  each  of  which  shows  two  little,  tongues  jmt  together  after  the 
manner  of  a swastika,  or  fylfot,  which  is  undoubtedly  meant,  like  A 
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iinil  /,  -JO,  to  cxpross  the  word  il-hui-tl,  thiit  is,  “the  sun’s  orb”, 

“ day  ”,  “ festival  I cln‘w- atl(‘ntioii  to  this  figure  some  years  ago," 
hut  did  not  at  tliat  time  iuterpi'et  it  correctly.  It  occurs  on  Mexican  1 
sculptures  in  the  Berlin  Roj'al  Mustmm  of  Ethnology  {I,  figure  45)  on  ^ 
the  pi«*ct^  opposite  the  picture  of  the  chalchiuitl,  the  luminous,  hril-  i 
liant  head  of  jadeite.  This  simple  verticillate  symlx)l  («,  same  fig-  ! 
lire)  also  occurs  on  the  celestial  shields  in  Maya  manuscripts  in 
connection  with  all  sorts  of  variants  of  the  sun  hieroglyph,  o. 

The  last  person  on  the  imjierfect  right  side  of  the  fragment  is 
called,  in  the  accompanying  note,  Antonio  Totoli  Pilhuehue.  Totol 
i-pil  means  “ the  young  turkey  ”,  and  this  is  expre.ssed  in  the  hiero- 


Kio.  40.  Mexican  symbols  for  various  articles. 
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glyph  by  the  picture  of  a liird  with  short' wings.  But  I am  not  clear 
as  to  the  other  element  hidow  it  or  what  .syllable  it  is  meant  to  e.\])ress. 

hroin  all  that  we  can  make  out  and  determine  on  fragment  VIII 
(plate  .Mil),  it  is  la-rfectly  obvious  tliat  it  is  very  closidy  analogous, on 
the  one  hand,  to  our  fragment  ^T  (iilatc  xi)  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  page  :14  of  the  ( ioupil-Boban  atlas  and  the  so-called  Vergara  codex. 
The  most  .striking  cliaractcristic  of  all  tlicse  manuscripts  is  the  pecul- 
iar system  of  notation — tlie  ones  In'ing  denoted  by  marks  instead  of 
dots  and  always  comliiucd  in  groups  of  five — and  also  the  complicated 


• Zcitscbrirt  fitr  KthuoloKic,  ISSS.  v.  liO,  pp.  auii  05. 
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roliiposition  of  the  hierojrlyphs,  wliieh  iipproxiinates  sylhihic  ami  jiho- 
iiftie  writing.  .\11  the  inanuscript.s  of  tliis  kind  seem  to  have  origin- 
ated within  the  Ixnindaries  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Tezciico,  and  it 
smns  tliat  tliis  hx-al  element,  rather  than  the  time  of  their  origin, 
ought  to  1k>  taken  into  account  in  exjilaining  these  peculiar  features, 
for  the  Pintura  del  Goliernador,  Alcaldes  y Kegidores  de  Me.xico 
(Osuna  codex),  which  is  later  than  our  fragment  VI  (plate  xi), 
counts  with  dots  in.stead  of  marks.  We  know  that  Te/.euco  was 
anciently  regarded  as  the  seat  of  refined  culture  and  of  a certain  kind 
of  scholai'ship;  hut  Tczcuco  was  also  the  first  to  adapt  its  native  ele- 
ments. in  a certain  measun“.  to  the  customs  and  civilization  of  the 
foreign  conqueror.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  same  javuliar  featui'es 
occur  in  the  manu.scripts  quoted  (Vergara  codex  ami  others)  in 
genuine  old  pre-Spanish  documents  I shall  still  incline  to  attriliute 
this  develoiiment  to  the  ispanish  periial.  For  this  rea.son  I can  not 
consider  these  d(HMiments  of  the  great  importance  which  .Vuhin  and 
others  attach  to  them. 

FK.VGMKNTS  IX,  X,  XI,  AND  XII 

These  four  fragments  an'  alike  in  character.  Fragments  IX  (plate 
.xiv)  and  X (plate  .\v)  evidently  were  once  a single  strip,  as  were  also 
fragments  XI  (plate  .\vi)  and  XII  (plate  .wii).  Fragments  X 
( plate  -\v)  and  XII  (plate  xvn)  have  a line  across  the  top,  cut  with  a 
sharp  instrument;  in  XII  (plate  xvn)  the  cut  follows  a line  drawn 
across  the  fragment,  parts  of  which  are  to  la-  si-en  at  the  Ixittom  of 
fragment  XI  (plate  xvi).  The  .strips  art^  all  of  the  same  width, 
almut  17  cm.  Fragments  X and  XI  (plates  xv  and  xvi)  together  are 
98  cm.  in  length,  which  is  therefore  the  length  of  the  whole  strip 
originally.  Fragments  XI  (plate  .xvi)  and  XII  (plate  .xviD  together 
are  14(H  cm.,  the  original  length  of  the  second  strip.  The  first  strip 
was  once  longer  above.  There  are  still  faint  traces  of  drawings 
there.  The  second  strij)  seems  to  have  been  cut  off  sharply  at  the 
la>ttom ; moreover,  one  corner  has  Ihh'ii  cut  out  with  the  scissors.  It 
would  s«*em.  then,  that  this  strip  was  also  longer.  'I’he  drawings  are 
done  in  ink  with  a coarse  pen,  and  decidedly  re.si'inble  the  illustrations 
on  fragment  XV  (plate  x.x),  and  also  somewhat  thos<^  of  ecclesiastical 
subjects  on  fragment  XVI  (|)late  xxi).  'I’lie  colors  us<*d  are  crimson 
and  yellow,  while  for  the  stone  wall  on  fragment  XII  ([ilate  .xvn)  a 
blackish  ink  has  la-en  employed.  The  circles  and  sipiares  in  the  low- 
est division  of  fragment  IX  (plate  xiv)  are  jiainted  crimson.  So, 
t(S),  are  the  tubs  which  the  three  rows  of  Indians  in  the  iqiper  divi- 
sion of  fragment  XI  (plate  .xvi)  carry  on  their  backs,  the  transvei-se 
rows  over  anil  under  them,  and  the  hat.  coat,  and  footgi'ar  of  the 
72;ts—  .\  o.  2S— 0 1 4 
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Spanianl;  so  also  is  tho  carpenter's  ax  on  fragment  X (plate,  xv). 
All  elsiN  if  colored  at  all,  is  painted  yellow. 

As  for  the  general  character  of  this  manuscript,  the  figure  of  the 
Spaniard,  on  fragment  XI  (jdate  .wi),  who  is  pulling  two  Indians 
along  by  a ro|)e  and  the  four  Indians,  on  fragment  X (plate  xv),  wh<», 
with  their  hands  liound  Ix'hind  their  hacks,  hang  uixm  a sort  of  gal- 
lows, show  that  this  is  a hill  of  complaint.  The  Indians  enter  com- 
plaint of  opjiression  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  of  ill  treatment, 
work  unjustly  mpiired,  and  of  supplies  unpaid  for.  This  is  there- 
fore a d(x.Miment  similar  to  the  Pintura  del  (iolx-rnador,  Alcaldes  y 
Ilegidores  de  Mexico,  which  was  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the 
Duke  of  Osuna.  Put  our  manuscript  unfortunately  is  not  provided 
with  te.xt;  therefore  a degree  of  uncertainty  will  always  attach  to  the 
interi>i‘etations. 

Among  the  various  illustrations,  I will  first  draw  attention  to  the 
one  at  tho  top  of  fragment  XI  (plate  ,xvi).  Here  we  see  the  head 
of  an  Indian  and  lx»hind  it  his  hieroglyph,  a white  roll,  probably 
meant  to  repivsent  pajM?!’  (amatl)  (see  «,  figure  40,  frotn  the  tribute 
li.st  in  the  Mendoza  ixxlex,  ])age  27,  and  descrilx-d  in  the  text  us  “ paix‘1 
de  la  tierra  ").  After  this  comes  a houses,  with  walls  evidently  snp- 
jK)sed  to  lx?  built  of  rreds,  like  the  xacalli  in  the  lower  part  of  frag- 
ment II  (plate  vi[).  Put  the  nx>f  is  different.  It  hxtks  as  though 
there  had  Ix'en  an  attemiff  to  draw  the  prickly  point  of  an  agave  leaf 
on  the  house.  These  shar])  points  of  the  agave  leaf  were  called  uitztii, 
“ thorn  ”,  and  uitztii,  or  uitzo<-tli,  “ pricking  piihiue  ”,  was  also  the 
name  given  to  newly  fermented  pidque,  the  intoxicating  drink  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  of  the  agave."  That  tlu're  is  here  a reference  to 
something  of  the  kind  appeal's  from  what  follows  the  house  in  the 
drawing.  We  st*e  there  tlmx-  jugs  with  basket-work  covering,  fur- 
nished with  straw  or  rojw  hamlles. 

This  illustration  is  valuable  in  itsidf,  as  it  incidentally  throws 
light  upon  the  Icx'ality  and  the  outward  circumstanc<>s.  We  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  there  is  a reference  here  to  occurrences  on  a 
pulque  hacienda.  Furthermore,  we  learn  from  the  jugs  on  fragment 
XI  (]ilate  xvi)  that  the  peculiar  design  to  Ix"  si*en  on  them  and  simi- 
lar objects  represented  on  thes«*  fragments  (an  uniiainted  white liorder 
with  a stripe  running  through  it  on  one  side)  is  meant  for  the  mouth 
of  a ves.sel.  The  artist  may  have  had  in  mind  a ve.ssel  with  a sort  of 
lip  or  spout  whicli  was  formed  by  narrowing  the  mouth  at  one  side. 
We  find  the  same  design  on  the  two  transversi!  rows  of  red,  four- 
cornered  objects  corded  with  rojx's,  which  are  represented  in  the 
upper  portion  of  fragment  XI  (plate  .xvi),  as  well  as  on  the  similar 
objects  painted  yellow  to  lx-  seen  in  the  two  transverse*  rows  at  the 

• Snbajftiii,  V.  -I,  chap.  6. 
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tfottoin  of  fnijjiiu'iit  X (plate  xv)  directly  above  the  Indians  hanging 
on  the  gallows;  fnrtherinore,  I ladieve  that  tlies**  and  the  four- 
cornered  objects  made  of  yellow  staves  and  ct)rded  round  the  middle, 
shown  at  the  top  of  fragment  X (plate  xv),  are  all  meant  to  repre- 
sent vessels,  namely,  wiHxlen  butts  or  casks  for  pidque  or  brandy.  I 
think  that  I st>e  further  pr<M)f  of  this  in  two  other  facts:  in  the  first 
])lace,  la'cause,  as  we  shall  s<>e,  the  delivery  of  W(kk1  and  of  wooden 
utensils  is  noted  elsewhere  on  our  fragment;  and,  further,  In'cause 
we  find  a snake  alK>ve  the,  objects  which  I have  explained  to  be  butts 
or  casks— the  red  ones  at  the  toj)  of  fragment  XI  (plate-.xvi).  The 
snake  was  often  introduct'd  into  ancient  pictures  when  puhpie  jugs 
were  to  l)e  represented.  The  ring  or  base  on  which  the  pulque  jug 
stands  is  most  fre(|ueiitly  formed  of  the  coils  of  a snake. 

The  thm*  rows  of  Indians  on  fragment  XI  (plate  .xvi)  with  sticks 
in  their  hands  carrying  on  their  backs  tubs  which  are  lH)und  to  a 
ladderlike  frame  tcacaxtli),  would  illustrate  the  transi)ortation  of 
])id<pie,  which  labor  the  Spaniards  imposed  upon  the  Indians.  In 
the  same  cotinection  I am  inclined  to  l)elieve  that  the  two  Indians  on 
fragment  XII  (plate  xvii)  with  great  pots  upon  their  backs  are 
meant  to  represcmt  the  bringing  or  transportation  of  condenst'd  agave 
juicx'  (see  h,  figure  Jli),  which  is  in  the  tribute  list,  Mendo/.a  codex, 
pages  2!'  and  77,  and  exphiined  in  the  text  as  miel  de  maguey  espesa 
“thickened  maguey  honey’’).  'I’he  two  Indians  at  the  bottom  of 
fragment  XI  (plate  xvi)  with  the  small  jugs  on  their  backs  might 
convey  the  same  idea,  or  iK-rha]}s  they  arc  bringing  ival  honey  (see  the 
similar  but  smaller  figure  in  the  tribute  list  of  tin-  Mendo/a  codex, 
page  .38,  which  is  explained  in  the  text  as  cantarillo  de  miel  de  alx;ja 
(‘‘  small  jug  of  be<‘’s  honey  ”). 

The  drawing  at  the  ladtoin  of  fragment  XII  (plate  .xvii)  is  also 
perfectly  intelligible.  Here  we  sta*  thrw*  slaughtered  ])igs.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  shape  of  the  hcKifs  that  they  are  meant  for  pigs,  and 
that  they  are  supiM)sed  to  la-  slaughtered  is  plainly  indicated  by  the 
red  color  under  the  snout;  but  if  these  aiv  pigs,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  animal's  head  in  the  ten  or  eleven  rows  of  baskets,  which  are 
bound  to  a ladder-shaped  carrying  frame  (cacaxtli),  on  fragments 
XI  (plate  xvi)  and  XII  (plate  -xvu),  must  likewise  signify  pork. 
If  this  should  not  lx;  perfectly  plain  to  anyone,  I would  n-fer  him  to 
the  lowest  row,  on  fragment  XII  (plate  -xvn),  where  the  pig’s  foot  is 
distinctly  drawn  in  addition  to  the  pig’s  head. 

The  great  majority  of  other  repres«>ntations  deal  with  the  delivery 
of  wood  and  w(Kxlen  utensils.  The  long  pieces  with  a hole  at  the  eml, 
in  fragments  X (plate  xv)  and  XII  (plate  xvn)  represent  Ixaims  (see 
c,  figure  I<>,  which  is  explained  in  the  tribute  list.  Mendoza  cixlex, 
page  .‘U,  as  vigas  grandes — “ large  beams”).  The  smaller  and  more 
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slender  pieces  prolml)ly  represent  Ixmrds  and  laths  (see  d and  c, 
which  are  e.\])lained  in  the  tribute  list,  Mendoza  codex,  pages  25  and 
28,  as  tahlones  de  madera  grandes  and  morillos  de  inadera — “ large 
wooden  planks'’).  The  large  round  circles  and  the  broad  four-cor- 
nered piece.s  may  Iki  meant  for  talde  tops  or  possibly  blocks  of  woial. 
Mori>over,  on  fragments  IX  (plate  xiv)  and  X (|)hite  xv)  there  are 
drawings  of  pieces  of  Ix'iit  wood ; on  fragment  X (plate  xv)  two  rows 
of  seats;  and  on  fragments  X (plate  xv)  and  XI  (plate  xvi),  draw- 
ings which  seem  to  1h“  Ixslsteads.  The  objects  in  the  row  at  the  bot- 
tom of  fragment  IX  (plate  xiv)  are  probably  meant  for  lath  frames 
or  slei‘ping  benches,  for  we  find  very  similar  figtiivs  drawn  on  page 
34  of  the  Goupil-Iloban  atlas  under  the  name  of  tlapechtli,  rendered 
tabhido,  andamio,  cama  de  tablas  (”  framework,  scaffolding,  a broad 
lied  '’),  Molina  (sih-  /,  figure  4(i).  Finally,  carpentry  is  clearly  de- 
noted by  the  figure  of  a cari>enter  (tlaxin()iii)  with  an  ax  (tlaxinial- 
tepoztli)  in  his  hand  (s«‘e  <j,  which  designates  carixmtei's,  carpinteros, 
in  the  Pinturna  del  (lola-rnador.  Alcaldes  y Regidon-s  de  Mexico). 

.\nd,  lastly,  the  delivery  of  stone  or  ina.sonry  is  repre.sented  on 
fragment  IX  (plate  .\iv)  by  a heap  of  stones,  and  near  the  lower  end 
of  fragment  XII  (plate  .wii)  by  a row  of  stones. 

If,  then,  we  read  the  details  correctly,  complaints  are  made  in  our 
manuscriijt.  first,  at  the  laittom  of  fragment  X (plate  xv),  of  ill  tmit- 
inent ; then,  of  cotu|)tdsory  labor,  at  the  top  of  fragment  XI  (plate 
-xvi) ; and,  lastly,  of  unjust  rei|uisitions  of  or  failure  to  pay  for  wiaxl 
and  various  wood  articles,  puli)ue  casks,  stone,  and  pork. 

FRAG.MENT  XIII 

This  is  a strip  of  tolerably  thin  fine  agave  paper,  4!>  by  31  cm.  in 
size  (plate  xviii).  Only  the  lower  half  is  written  on,  and  of  this 
only  the  lower  portions  are  colored,  the  upper  part  Ixing  merely  out- 
lined, that  is,  unfinished,  a proof  lliat  here,  too,  the  writer  l)cgan  in 
the  old  way,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  strij),  proceeding  upward  with  his 
entries.  The  lower  end  is  imixTfect;  but.  judging  by  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  Spanish  dix-ument  written  on  the  n'verse  side,  there  can 
not  l)c  much  missing.  At  any  rate,  then*  was  no  other  row  beneath 
the  lowe.st  one. 

The  (hxniment  is  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  one  of  the 
manusi'rijUs  which  passtal  from  the  collection  of  the  lion  Joel  R. 
Poinsett,  formerly  United  States  minister  to  Mexico,  into  the  pos- 
s*\ssion  of  the  .\nierican  Philosojihical  Si'ciety,  in  Philadelj>hia, 
and  which  is  pulilished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  .\merican  Philo- 
sophical Six'iety,  new  si-ries,  volume  12,  part  2,  article  4 (Phila- 
delphia. 1802),  under  the  title  'I'rilnite  Roll  4 (Calendar  1).  There, 
as  here,  we  see  circles  painted  yellow  alternating  with  red  circles 
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containing  a vcrticillate  drawing,  a sort  of  swastika.  There  are 
always  six  yellow  circles  helwt'cn  the  red  ones,  whi<-h  is  a clear  proof 
that  the  yellow  circles  arc  meant  for  week  days,  the  red  ones  for 
Sundai's.  Indeed,  the  whirling  figure  of  the  swastika  is  only  a some- 
what different  fonn  of  the  sign  (A  and  >,  figure  f<>)  which  the  Mexi- 
cans used  for  the  word  ilhiiitl,  which  meant  “ day  ”,  but  in  a special 
sense  “ feast  day  ”,  " festival  ”.  In  the  manuscript  of  the  American 
I*hilosophical  .^(x-iety  we  must  lx“giu  with  the  lowest  row  on  the 
right,  follow  this  to  the  left,  and  the  next  from  left  to  right,  and 
so  on.  hack  and  forth.  Wherever  a new  month  lx*gins  the  series 
of  w(H-k  days  is  interrupted  by  the  picture  of  the  moon,  which  is 
alternately  drawn  facing  to  the  right  aiul  the  left  (see,  k and  I,  .same 
figure),  and  is  not  to  lx»  included  in  counting  the  series  of  days. 
Proceeding  from  below  upward,  we  have,  in  succession,  first  a month 
of  ;il  days,  then  one  of  30  days,  again  31  days,  ,30  days,  31  day.s, 
and,  lastly,  31  days  once  more.  This  last  month  must,  therefore, 
have  lx>en  Augu.st  or  January,  the  first  one  March  or  August.  On 
our  fragment  (plate  xvui)  the  sign  for  the  first  day  of  the  month  is 
missing.  The  rows  aiv  ju-obably  to  lx-  followed  back  and  forth,  as 
d(>scribed  alxive,  as  we  are  led  to  conclude  by  certain  facts  which  will 
lx>  mentioned  lx*low.  Put  the  true  circumstances  can  no  longer  lx; 
determined  Ix-cause  several  days  have  lx‘en  cut  away  with  scis.sors 
from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page. 

Over  each  separate  day  on  our  fragment  there  is  a woman’s  head, 
mxignizable  by  the  two  erect  hornlike  braids  over  the  forehead — 
the  hair  dress  of  Mexican  women  (sec-  r,  figure  37).  This  can  hardly 
mean  anything  els<^  than  that  on  the  days  in  question  women  were 
commanded  to  do  service.  The  heads  are  arranged  over  the  days 
in  pairs,  facing  each  other,  and  Ix-twcHui  the  two  faces  there'  is  always 
a little  flag,  the  hieroglyphic  exi)re.ssion  for  the  numlx*r  20.  In 
the  two  upjx*r  rows  the  matter  is  simiilified.  Only  one  head  is 
drawn  and  this  is  connected  by  a straight  line  with  two  consecu- 
tive days,  the  numlx*r  20  standing  Ix-side  the  single  head.  At  the 
left  end  of  the  lowest  row  an  cxhl  day  was  left  over.  The  woman's 
head  is  ])lacc‘d  over  this,  but  only  the  half  of  20,  the  numeral  10. 
is  added,  and  this  is  correct.  Put.  in  addition,  this  cxhl  day  is  con- 
nectc'd  with  an  <xld  day  at  the  left  end  of  the  second  row  from 
the  Ixittom,  and  then,  i)leonastically,  as  it  were,  the  numeral  20 
is  placed  betwern  tlu-m.  .Vll  this  can  hardly  lx-  explaiiu'd  excc'pt- 
ing  on  the  a.ssumption  that  the  shifts  of  workei’s  were  changed  every 
two  days,  that  is,  that  different  women  came  every  two  days.  Put 
the,  fact  that  the  writer  pa.ssc'd  from  the  left  end  of  the  lowe.st  row 
to  the  left  end  of  the  next  higher  proves  that  he  Ix-gan  at  the  right- 
hand  lower  corner,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  dexmment  of  the  American 
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I’hilosojihical  Swicty,  and  followed  the  rows  back  and  forth,  always 
eonneeting  direetly  with  the  last  end.  But  there  seems  to  l>e  a 
hiatus  at  the  left  end  of  the  third  row.  The  writer  must  have  liegun 
anew  here,  that  is.  at  the  right  of  the  fourth  row.  In  the  manuseript 
of  the  -Vmeriean  Philosophical  Society  a woman's  head  is  likewise 
always  joined  with  two  days.  Thus  the  shifts  of  workers  must  then* 
also  have  U-en  changed  every  two  days.  There  are  no  numerals  with 
the  heads. 

The  chief  service  in  which  women  have  l)een  employed  among  all 
the  trilM's  has  always  la-en  cooking.  With  the  Me.xicans  this  was  an 
especially  important  office,  as  the  chief  article  of  diet,  the  tortilla 
(tlaxcalli),  could  not  Ik‘  prepared  in  large  quantities  to  lie  kept,  like 
our  hread,  hut  was  fn-shly  prepared  hy  a somewhat  elalxirate  process 
for  every  meal,  and  I'aten  fresh  and  hot.  The  .Vmeriean  Philosophical 
Society’s  mann.siTipl  clearly  and  distinctly  shows  that  this  is  the 
feminine  office  alludecl  to  in  our  inanuscri])t.  iK-cause  in  one  instance 
beside  the  woman's  head  a nu'aling  stone  (metlatl)  is  depicted  with 
the  |)ulverized  grain  on  it.  followed  by  the  baking  slab  (o,  figtm*  40), 
and  in  another  the  head  is  followed  by  a dry  measure,  which  in 
Ale.xican  painting  denoted  a fanega  of  corn  (s«>  y,  taken  from  a 
page  in  the  Aubin-tioupil  collection.  (ioupil-Boban  atlas,  plate  27). 
On  the  pag(*  referred  to  there  are  five  such  ineasimis  with  the  little 
flag  above  them  (20),  and  the  Spanish  te.\t  Indow  explains  that  this 
means  100  fanegas  of  corn  (()ue  se  entiende  cien  hanegas  de  mahiz). 
Rut  siiuv  not  only  the  mealing  stone,  but  also  the  corn  measim',  was 
drawn  la-side  the  women’s  heads,  I think  it  can  ls“  safely  deduced  that 
the  account  represimted  in  the  .Vmeriean  Philosophical  S<K-iety*s  man- 
uscript noted  not  ineivly  the  service  iierformed.  but  also  the  material 
delivered. 

In  our  fragment  XIII  (plate  .win)  no  such  objects  are  drawn 
lieside  the  women’s  heads.  But  the  writing  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
page  proves  that  the  referemv  is  to  similar  s*-rvices.  The  manusi-ripts 
in  A.  von  Humboldt's  collection  are.  as  I have  already  stated,  with  the 
exct'ption  of  the  lirst,  pasted  u])on  large  sluH‘ts  of  papei'  of  the  size  of 
the  atlas  of  which  this  is  the  descriptive  text.  In  examining  frag- 
ment XIII  (plate  .win),  which  is  rather  thin  pajier,  it  fiisst  iR'ciirred 
to  me  that  there  must  Ik*  writing  on  the  reverse  side.  I la-gan  cau- 
tiously to  detach  it,  and  by  calling  in  expert  assistance  I siicceialed  in 
removing  the  sluvt  uninjured  from  its  backing.  On  the  reverse  side 
I found  the  following  document: 

Digo  yo  diego  hermano  del  mayordomo  deste  pueblo  de  inisquia- 
giiala  q.  resebf  <lel  sefior  maniiel  de  olvera  coregidor  deste  dicho 
pueblo  101  [H‘so  y medio  de  las  yndias  quelles  q.  an  hecho  tortillas  en 
su  casa  y me  a pagado  lodas  las  demas  q.  ban  servido  hastu  oy.  focho 
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n vpynte  y niiovp  tie  mayo  tie  mill  y quiniento  y sesenta  y luieve  afios 

tp  merhior  tie  ttmtreras  y galp q.  firmo  jK>r  el  otrgaute 

ante  mi 

p melchior  tie  p.  tie  palen 

Contreras 

(“  I,  Diego,  Itrodier  of  the  hailitf  of  this  village  Mizquiyaiiallan, 
.icknowletlge  that  I have  received  from  Mr  Mamiel  tie  Olvera,  mag- 
istrate of  this  said  village,  lOH  pestjs  for  the.  women  who  made  tt>r- 
tillas  at  his  houst*,  and  (that)  he  has  paid  me  for  all  the  other 
(women)  wht)  have  ])erformetl  services  up  to  the  present  ilate.  Done 

on  May  29,  1.569.  Witness,  Melchior  tie  Contreras  y Galp 

in  evidence  of  which  I sign  for  him  who  e.xecutes  this  document. 

“ Melchior  de  Contreras. 

“ Beftu’e  me,  1’.  tie  Palen, .”) 


It  is  therefore  clear  that  this  fragment  XIII  was  likewise  an 
account,  one  imleetl  t)f  services  renilered  hy  women,  who  wen>  ordered 
to  bake  tortillas  and  to  tlti  ttther  work.  The  account  conies  from  the 
same  village  of  Mizipiiyauallan,  to  which  the  account  on  fragment  VII 
(plate  xii)  of  our  collection  ladongs,  and  the  reverse  contains  the 
receipt  ftir  wages  paiil  for  these  servict*s.  The  days  which  were  cut 
out  of  the  right  side  of  the  .sheet  seem  to  rejiresent  a deduction,  a 
reduction  of  the  account  or  a correction  to  which  the  jx;rson  pre.sent- 
ing  it  was  obliged  to  submit.  This  document  is  two  years  older  than 
that  on  fragment  VII  (plate  .xii). 

As  for  the  jiersons  conwrned,  the  receiver  of  the  money  is  the 
brother  of  the  major-domo  of  Mizipiiyauallan.  and  is  mentioned  here, 
as  is  common  among  Indians,  merely  hy  his  Chri.stian  name.  Diego. 
The  major-domo’s  name  is  not  given,  hut  it  is  probable  that  he  is 
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the  j)erson  who  signed  tlie  receipt  on  fragment  VII  (plate*  xii) 
There  the  major-domo  hims*‘lf  signed  the  receipt  (a,  figure  47).  TIeri 
his  brother  does  not  know  how  to  write.  A Spaniard,  Melchior  ih 

Contreras  y Galj) (c)  signs  for  him.  The  bill  is  paid  by  tli« 

same  Manuel  de  Olvera  mentioned  on  fragment  VII  (plate  xii) 
Here,  two  years  earlier,  he  was  corregidor;  that  is,  villagt*  inng-is- 
trate. 

I can  not  <piite  decipher  the  signature  of  the  official  l>efore  whom 
the  business  was  transacted,  d. 

Finally,  it  is  to  la*  noticed  that  there  are  moreover  thive  men's 
heads  on  our  fragment,  each  with  a hieroglyph  b(>hind  or  over  it, 
which  undoubtedly  gives  the  name  of  the  man.  The  heads  with 
hieroglyphs  in  the  top  row  both  stand  at  the  tx'ginning  of  a .section 
marked  by  a line  of  partition.  The  .same  seems  to  be  the  case  it)  the 
second  row  fi-om  the  top ; for  the  progression  here,  as  shown  by  the 
position  of  the  women's  heads,  is  from  left  to  right,  although  the 
Ijeginning  of  the  divi.sion  here  (at  the  left  end)  is  not  especially 
denot«‘d  by  a line.  In  e.xactly  the  sjune  way  a man's  head  with  a 
hieroglyph  is  placed  at  the  loginning  of  a section,  designated  by  a 
line,  in  the  document  of  the  .\merican  Philosophical  Society.  Thes** 
men's  heads  mo.st  jtroltably  repre-sent  the  gol)ernadores  de  Indies  or 
the  village  magistrates  who  furnished  the  wonieti  to  bake  tortillas. 
The  man  on  the  left  end  of  the  second  row  from  the  top  has  the  head 
of  a bird  of  pi'cj'  behind  him  as  a hieroglj’ph.  Ilis  name  may  have 
Ijeen  quauhti,  “ eagle  ",  cui.xtli,  “ hawk  ”,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
The  man  on  the  right  end  of  the  top  row  must  have  had  a similar 
name.  The  man  at  the  left  end  of  the  top  row  has  a hieroglyph 
which  s«‘ems  to  consist  of  two  pointed  leaf  ends,  with  thorns  on  the 
upper  surface.  This  may  be  the  hieroglyph  for  Uitznauatl,  for  in 
the  li.st  of  names  of  perstms  of  Ue.xotzinco,  where  Uitznauatl  is  a 
quite  eomnion  name,  it  is  invariably  e.vpressed  by  the  points  of  two 
agave  leaves  drawn  side  by  side.  It  is  vei*y  l•emarkable  that  in  the 
dcK'umeid  of  the  .Vmel’iean  I’l)ilosophical  Society  one  of  the  two 
men's  heads  repres**nted  fhei-e.  the  one  at  the  left  end  of  the  third 
row  from  the  top,  is  marked  l>y  the  .same  hierogly]>h  (sih*  m,  figure 
4(i).  The  one  at  the  right  end  of  the  fifth  i-ow  was  j)robably  naine<i 
Quiyauh,  for  his  hiei’oglyph  consists  of  three  drops  of  rain  hanging 
down  (or  falling)  (s«>e  ii,  same  figure). 

Fragment  XIII  (plate  xviii)  of  our  collection  and  the  Ti'ibute 
Koll  4 (Calendar  1)  of  the  Amei-ican  Philosophical  Society  an* 
doubtless  distinct  and  indejH'udent  d(K'uments,  but  so  closely  akin  in 
idea,  in  di-awing.  and  in  various  details,  that  we  can  .safely  attribute 
them  to  the  same  locality  and  jjcriod.  Our  fragment  XIII  (plate 
xvm),  having  its  e.xplanation  on  the  reverse  side,  is,  therefore,  a 
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valuable  dociiinont  by  which  t«  jiulpe  the  manuscript  in  the  jM)sses- 
sion  of  the  American  Philosophical  SiK-iety. 

I have  alivady  mentioned  that  fragment  VII  (plate  xii)  of  our 
collection,  which,  like  fragment  XIII  (plate  xviii),  now  under  dis- 
cussion, came  from  the  village  of  Mizquiyauallan,  seems  to  have 
l>elonged  to  the  Boturini  collection.  I (pioted  the  passage  in  Botii- 
rini's  Museo  Indiano  (Catalogo,  nnmlx*r  1,  s«‘ction  21)  which  <le- 
scriljes  these  manuscripts  from  Mi7,<piiynuallan  : Tres  mapas  en  ]>apel 
Indiano  como  faxas.  Tratan  de  los  tributes  que  pagal>a  el  pueblo  de 
Mizquiahuallan,  y en  el  se  veil  las  cifras  numericas  de  cada  cosa,  que 
entregnban  los  veciuos  (“Three  majis  on  Indian  pap(>r  like  bands. 
They  treat  of  the  tribute  paid  liy  the  village  of  Mizipiiyauallan,  and 
contain  the  numerical  statement  of  each  article  furnished  by  the 
householders  ”). 

Now,  if  the  one  page  of  the  Poinsett  collection,  at  present  lielong- 
ing  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  is  so  closely  ndaled  to 
fragment  VII  (plate  .xi)  of  our  collection,  and  the  other  to  our  frag- 
ment XIII  (plate  .will)  that  we  feel  tempted  to  attribute  them  to  the 
same  place  and  date,  then  the  question  arisi's  whether  the  two  Amer- 
ican manuscripts  are  not  also  mentioned  in  Boturini,  This  seems, 
indi-ed,  to  lie  the  case;  for,  directly  after  the  passage  (pioted  above, 
two  other  and  longer  manusc.ri])ts  from  the  same  village  are  men- 
tioned in  section  21  of  the  Museo  Indiano,  under  numlK-rs  2 and  4; 

2.  Otro  [mapa]  de  la  misma  materia  y mas  largo,  de  dii'ho  pueblo 
[Mizquiahuallan]  (“Another  | map]  of  the  same  material  and  larger 
from  the  same  village  [Mizcpiiyauallan  ]”), 

4.  Otro  del  mismo  pajad  y imis  largo  del  mismo  jmelilo  (“.\nother 
on  the  same  paper  and  larger  from  the  same  village”), 

FRAGMENT  XIV 

This  (plate  xi.x)  is  a piece  of  tolerably  thick,  firm  agave  paiK>r,  H4 
by  15  cm.  Near  the  up]H>r  end  two  strips  have  U*en  pasted  one  over 
the  other.  The  frayed  end  of  the  strip  underneath  is  plainly  visible. 
Below  the  top  row  are  the  words  estamjia  de  tlatonjian. 

The  fragment  may  la-  divided  into  two  (>ssentially  different  parts, 
an  upper  and  a lower  one.  In  the  upiier  part  everything  is  painted 
crimson  and  in  the  lower  yellow  jiredoniinates.  The  base  of  the 
iipijer  part  is  formed  by  a strip  inclosed  within  two  transverse  lines, 
in  which  are  three  men's  lu'iuls,  each  having  a remarkable  (4iaracter 
behind  it  which  hxiks  like  a kej’.  Two  of  them  are,  moreover,  pro- 
vided with  special  hieroglyphs.  I take  the  character  which  ItKiks 
like  a key  actually  to  be  (me,  and  consider  it  as  an  cxpre.ssiou  of  the 
word  tlatlati,  which  means  “ he  who  hides  something,  or  shuts  up  or 
guards  something  ’’  (el  que  guarda  alguna  cosa,  o el  (pie  esconde  algo, 
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Molina),  for  in  the  Xaltepetlapan  list  of  names  of  jx'rsons  (Mann- 
serit  Mexieain  iiuiuIh'I'  Itihliotluspie  Nationale)  I find  mention  of 
a man  named  Juan  Tlallatin,  who  is  des<Til>ed  by  the  hieroglyph  a, 
figure  48 ; that  is,  by  a hand  holding  up  a key.  The  first  person 
from  tlu?  right  seems  to  be  hieroglyphieally  designated  by  two  horns 
on  his  head.  Ilis  name  may  therefore  have  been  Quaquauh  (see  h 
and  e,  same  figure),  whieh  in  the  list  of  names  of  |H>rsons  (Manuscrit 
Mexieain  numlx'r  3,  Bibliotheque  Nationale)  denote  persons  of  that 
nanu;.  The  second  person  seems  to  Ije  hieroglj'phieally  designated 
by  a stone  (te-tl)  and  water  (a-tl).  The  third  j)erson  has  no  hiero- 
glyph, and  I can  not  interpret  the  circidar  design  in  front  of  him. 


I’m:,  ^s.  S.viiilmls  for  ctM  tnin  |K»rson«  aiul  for  numltcrs. 


Both  divisions  of  the  page  treat  of  the  same  matter,  the  delivery 
of  articles  for  which  payment  is  asked  or  nonpayment  is  complained 
of;  that  is,  it  is  an  account  or  a bill  of  complaint. 

If  we  take  for  granted  that  we  are  to  proewd  from  l>elow  ujjward, 
as  in  the  other  fragments,  then  the  first  rej>resi‘ntation  Ixdow  would 
be  ten  turkey  hens,  followed  by  five  cwks.  Beside  the  cock  at  the 
left  end  of  the  row.  however,  there  is  a small  flag,  the  sign  for  20. 
This,  therefore,  must  mean  24  cocks.  In  the  next  row  above,  first 
on  the  right,  there  is  a ves.st‘1  and  above  that  a figure,  which  I can  not 
explain,  surrounde(l  by  fcatherlike  rays,  very  much  like  those  (see 
the  upjx'r  half  of  this  fragment)  Avhich  are  drawn  to  denote  the  num- 
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IxT  400  (tzontli).  Then  follow  small  ohloii*;  ol)jw:ts,  each  with  a 
small  fla*i  ('20),  and  in  the  row  alxive  there  aiv  ten  vessels,  each  of 
which  probably  stands  for  a fanejja  of  corn  (see  />  and  fif^iire  40). 

We  have  in  the  right  lower  section  of  the  red  iipjM'r  portion  of  our 
fragment  first,  immediately  over  the  men's  heads,  two  turkeys’  heads, 
similar  to  the  lower  division.  Then  follow  two  figures  which  are 
probably  meant  for  chili,  “ red-pepper  jkkIs  ”,  each  provided  with  the 
bush,  which  denotes  the  numlx'r  cvutzonlli,  or  400.  Turkey  and  red- 
jx>pj)er  sauce  Ixdong  together.  Molle  con  giiajolote  is  still  the  holi- 
day dish  throughout  the  ciaintry.  Then  follow  llmv  round  objects, 
each  intersected  by  a cross  and  with  the  numl>er  400  attached;  then, 
two  peculiar  figuivs,  which  we  have  not  hitherto  encountered,  and  of 
which  I shall  six-ak  <lirectly.  Over  them  are  five  small  circles,  each 
with  the  number  400,  and  in  the  row  above  eight  vessels  (fauegas 
of  corn)  and  round  objects  like  those  in  the  lower  row,  each  with  a 
little  flag  indicating  20. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  ai-e  the  little  oval  objects,  fifteen  of 
which  in  the  lower  compartment  are  marked  with  a little  flag,  a total 
of  0,000,  and  five  in  the  upper  portion  with  the  little  flag,  a total 
of  1,000?  Since  these  articles  are  counted  and  the  amounts  rt'ach  so 
high  a figure,  I think  they  must  be  meant  for  cacao  Ix-ans  (•■■ec  d 
to  y,  figure  48).  This  mode  of  counting  also  cm'cui's  In  other  manu- 
scripts (see  rf,  taken  from  the  tribute  list  in  the  Mendoza  codex,  page 
19,  descrilx'd  in  the  text  as  “ 1,000  almendras  de  cacao  and  /,  taken 
from  the  Pintura  del  (lolx-rnador,  Alcaldes  y Regidores  de  Mexico, 
where  the  little  flag  or  20  is  omitted  from  the  single  Ix'ans  on  the 
right).  The  text  says,  chiquacon  tzoutli  y))an  chicomixihualli, 
which  means  six  times  four  hundred,  and  seven  times  twenty  (cacao 
lieans).  Hut  this  very  omission  of  the  little  flag  in  this  painting 
proves  that  the  unit  in  counting  clux'olate  nuts  was  the  numlxT  20, 
which  is  always  applied  on  our  page  to  thes<*  doulitful  objects.  It 
is  well  known  that  clux-olate  nuts  were  used  in  ancient  Mexico  for 
small  change  and  were  thenTore  counted. 

The  decussated  and  plain  circles  in  the  upix“r  division,  all  pro- 
vided with  the  bush  (for  400),  are  ])robal)ly  only  simple  numerals, 
and  refer  either  to  what  went  Ix'fore  (tlu-  red-pepj)er  pods)  or  to  what 
follows  above  (the  chfK'olate  nuts). 

As  for  the  two  peculiar  figures  at  the  left  end  of  the  lower  row  in 
the  upper  division,  they  are  an  expression  for  a load,  derived  from 
the  scale  pan  of  a balance.  This  is  obvious  from  a manuscript  in  the 
Aubin-Goupil  collection,  formerly  owned  by  Don  Antonio  Leon  y 
Gama,  that  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  system 
of  notation,  which  will  Ix!  noticed  here  and  were  first  noted  by 
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(iimia  in  his  ap|H'ii(lix  rclatiinr  to  Mexican  arithmetic.”  A page  of  | 
this  mamis<Tipt  is  re])ro(hua'(l  on  |)late  30  of  the  ( Joiij)il-Hol)an 
atlas.  Here  we  sex*,  for  instamx^,  forty-three,  fifty-tinve,  ami  thirty- 
eiglit  loads  of  cornstalks  (zacate)  expresst'd  !>y  /i,  i,  and  k.  I have 
chosen  thes<»  examples  lx*cause  they  illustrate  the  jK’ctdiarities  of  nota- 
tion, which  occur  in  this  manuscript.  On  this  page  the  numl)er  10  is  j 
expivssed  by  halving  the  little  flag,  which  denotes  20,  and  coloring  | 
only  one  of  the  halves,  the  numlH'r  1.5,  hy  cutting  away  a fourth  part 
of  the  little  flag  and  coloring  the  other  three-fourths.  It  is  signifi- 
cant for  onr  fragment  that  in  all  the  thn>e  figures  fi  to  h we  have  not 
oidy  the  hundle  of  zacate.  hut  also  a scale  pan  hanging  from  it,  which 
is  the  syml)ol  of  a load.  That  the  scale  ])an  does  indw*d  tyjjify  the 
weight,  a load,  on  this  page  is  made  still  further  evident  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  sjune  ]>age  the  same  symla)!  of  the  scale  pan  is  used  to 
denote  the  coin  1 peso,  as  we  saw  it  in  c,  figure  44  (see  J to  n,  figure 
4H,  where  the  leals  and  medios  are  attached  to  the  pesos  in  the  same  | 
way  as  we  saw  them  in  c to  /,  figure  44,  which  I have  alrea''  i 

cus.sed  moi’e  particularly).  The  two  figures  at  the  left  end  of  i.iC  ' 
lower  row  in  the  upper  (red)  division,  therefore,  must  signify  e load. 
'I'his  again  may  refer  to  what  went  Ix'fore  (the  red-pt>pjx>r  poos)  or 
to  what  follows  (the  cacao  la'ans) : for  the.se  were  also  reekoni  1 by  I 
loads  (see  c to  g,  figure  48,  the  former  from  the  Mendoza  cwle.x,  the 
latter  from  the  Pintura  del  (lolwrnador.  Alcaldes  y Regidoi-es  de 
Mexico). 

This  Ixung  settled,  the  top  rows  of  the  two  divisions  also  liecome 
clear.  In  the  toj)  row  of  the.lo"'**!'  <livision  we  have  on  the  right 
first,  three  loads  of  zacate.  Here  no  scale  pan  is  drawn  hanging  . 
from  the  bundle,  as  in  h to  /•,  but  the  whole  bundle,  instea<l  of  the  1 
scale  j)an,  hangs  by  the  tlm»e  cords.  Then  follows  a mat,  and,  lastly,  ■ 
two  squaiv  objects  which  may  n'pn’sent  boards  or  perhaps  some 
woven  fabric. 

In  the  toj)  row  of  the  \ippi‘r  ili vision  we  have  first,  on  the  right,  two 
bundles  of  zacate;  then,  two  loads  of  wo(m1.  Here  the  load  is  drawn 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  lower  division;  that  is,  the  bumlle  of  W(mh1 
in  j)lace  of  the  scale  pan  hangs  from  the  lhre«>  <'ords. 

Plate  :10  of  the  (u)U])il-15oban  atlas,  which  gave  us  the  key  to 
the  meaning  of  the  figuivs  s»dected  to  denote  loads  on  fragment  XI\' 
(plate  xi.x)  of  our  collection,  ladongs  to  a manuscript  which  is  fur- 
nished with  text  and  is  a bill  of  complaint  issued  against  ('aptain 
Jorge  Ceron  y Carabajal,  alcalde  mayor  of  the  town  of  Chaleo, 
brought  Ix'fore  the  Real  .^udiencia  of  Mexico  in  the  year  1.5(i4.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  our  fragment  came  from  the  same  hx'ality,  and 
j>erha])s  it  ladongs  to  the  same  period. 

* Gumu.  l>oM  IMedruH.  edit).  HuMtnmente.  Mexico,  1H32,  p.  137. 
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FKA(iMEXT  XV 

This  (plate  xx)  is  a strip  of  agave  paper  :54  eiii.  long  and  52  eiii. 
wide,  which  resembles  the  fragments  X to  XII  (jilates  xv,  xvi,  and 
xvii).  The  drawing  of  the  figures  also  exhibits  an  unmistakable 
n'semblance  to  those  fragments. 

This  fragment  also  l>elongs  among  those  of  our  collection  which 
can  with  tolerable  certainty  lx*  identified  with  some  of  those  descrilx'd 
by  Boturini.  It  is  mentionwl  in  the  t'atiilogo  del  Museo  Indiano  in 
section  21, under  numlx>r  10:  Otro  [mapa  | del  mismo  [pa|x;l  Indiano], 
y pinta  gran  Xumero  de  pavos.  (pie  se  pagavan  de  Tributo.  No  si* 
salx>  de  ipie  pueblo  another  |mai>|  on  the  wiine  paix'r  [Indian 
paper],  which  depicts  a great  numlxu’  of  turkeys,  which  were  paid  as 
tribute,  it  is  not  known  from  what  town  ”). 

Besides  the  [xu-sonages  on  the  right,  there  are  only  turkey  C(X'ks 
(di'sigiiat(*d  by  the  heads)  represeiiti'd  in  the  six  divisions,  which  are 
formed  on  the  fragment  by  transverx-  lini's.  The  fiis-t  fifteen  vertical 
rows  aiv  painted  red,  the  last  two  blue.  In  eveiT  transverse  division 
we  have  in  the  first  vertical  row  (on  the  right ) 5 turki'y  heads,  and  in 
all  the  following  vertical  rows  only  4.  The  whole  numix-r  of  ivd  tur- 
key heads  (x’curring  in  one  division  is,  tluwfore,  (U.  The  rows  of 
blue  turkeys  are  jmibably  incomidete. 

Of  the  |x‘i'sons  on  the  right  side  of  the  fragment  the  lowi'st  one  has 
no  hieroglyph.  The  next  one  is  designated  by  a bird's  head  with  a long 
curvi'd  Ix'iik.  The  next  two  are  destroyed.  The  one  Ix'fore  the  last 
has  for  a hieroglyph  the  pictuiv  of  a fish  close  Ix'side  his  head;  his 
name,  therefore,  was  |)robably  Michin.  The  tojunost  one  has  a circle 
Ixilow  his  head,  which  may  have  referenw  to  his  name. 

h'RAGMKXT  XVI 

We  have  next  a strip  of  thick,  firm  pajx'r  tla  cm.  long,  45  cm. 
wide,  which  hniks  like  European  paper  made  of  rags.  Microscopic 
investigation,  however,  reveals  a filx'r  which  in  a])pearance,  thickness 
of  cell  wall,  size  of  lumen,  etc.,  is  apparently  pivcisely  like  the  filx>rs 
of  the  coarse  agave  iiajx>r  used  for  fragments  III  (plate  vni)  and  IV 
(plate  i.x).  But.  together  with  these,  single  filx>i-s  tx'cur  which  are 
very  delicate  and  spirally  coiled,  and  which  seem  to  stretch  and  unroll 
slightly  in  the  water  of  the  obji'ct  glass. 

This  fi-agment,  as  the  creases  prove,  was  folded  in  four  part.s,  and  is 
much  damaged,  es|x-cially  on  the  right  sidi*.  The  drawings  are  done 
in  black  ink,  without  other  coloring.  The  pictim's  la>gin  alxive  at 
till'  left,  and  continue  in  this  row  from  left  to  right,  but  in  the  second 
row  from  right  to  left,  and  so  on,  the  diivction  alternating. 

The  representations  are  of  a religious  nature.  In  order  to  under- 
stand them  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  Roman  Cateidiism,  especially 
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those  versions  of  it  whieli  were  used  in  earlier  times,  ns  well  us  down 
to  the  presi-nt  day,  l>y  the  jiriests  who  were  sent  to  the  Indian  villaj;:es 
to  instruct  the  natives  and  take  charge  of  their  spiritual  welfare.  I 
found  an  exact  agiTeinent  la'tween  the  representations  on  our  frag- 
ment and  the  text  of  a (’atecisino  on  Idioma  Mixteco,  printed  in 
18:1!)  at  I’nehla.  The  numerals  given  on  the  fragment  at  once  made 
it  plain  to  me  that  tin*  fourteen  articles  of  faith  of  the  Roman  cate- 
chism, and,  lower  down,  the  ten  commandments  are  here  repre.sented. 
I will  take  the  catechism  iirinted  in  1S:1!)  as  my  starting  point,  and 
will  give  in  each  suctrssive  section,  first,  the  paragra])h  from  the 
catechism  and  then  the  description  of  the  picture  which  explains  it. 

The  first  row  liegins  at  the  left:  Section  1.  Los  articulos  de  la  Fe 
son  catorce  (“There  are  fourteen  articles  of  faith”).  The  picture 
shows  us  first  a jiage  covered  with  writing  and  a hand  which  points 
to  it.  'I’his  means  article.  Then  comes  a cross  on  a base  formed  by  a 
.series  of  steps;  this  means  faith.  Then  comes  the  numeral  H,  ar- 
ranged in  the  usual  way  in  groups  of  five.  Section  2.  Los  siete  per- 
tenecen  a la  divinidad  (“Seven  aj>jM'rtain  to  the  deity”).  The  pic- 
ture gives  us  first  the  numeral  7 and  then  a lanirded  (Spanish)  face, 
and  over  it  a drawing,  aiiparently  meant  to  repres«-nt  a halo,  consist- 
ing of  a metal  disk,  in  the  center  of  which  and  at  regular  distances 
in  the  [H-riphery  there  are  iierforations.  This  is  the  hieroglyph  regu- 
larly used  throughout  to  denote,  (lod.  Section  :i.  Y los  otros  siete 
f perteiiecen  I a la  santa  humanidad  de  nuestro  Senoi'  .lesucristo 
(“  And  the  other  seven  [appertain]  to  the  holy  humanity  of  our  laird 
Jesus  Christ”).  The  picture  gives  first  the  numeral  7.  Then,  on  a 
basi",  cross,  spear,  and  the  sponge  soaked  in  vinegar  and  fastened  to  a 
reed,  which  means  the  crucified,  the  (i(Ml-man.  Section  4.  lais  [siete 
articulos]  ipie  perteneceii  a la  divinidad  son  estos  (“  Those  [stiven 
articles]  which  a])iK‘rtain  to  the  deity  are  the.se  ”).  The  picture  gives 
first  the  numeral  7,  then  the  hierogly])h  for  “ article  ” (s(‘e  section  1), 
then  tlie  picture  of  God  (see  si-ction  2),  only  there  is  a flowing  gar- 
ment indicated  here  below  the  head.  Section  5.  K1  primero  (arti- 
culoj  criHT  en  un  solo  Dios  TodosjKideroso  (“The  first  [article],  to 
la-lieve  in  one  Omnipotent  God  ”).  The  picture  gives  the  numeral  1, 
the  hieroglyph  “article”,  and  the  picture  of  God.  With  the  hiero- 
glyph “article,”  is  comliined  a figure  which  is  diflicult  to  interpret. 
I’ossibly  it  is  meant  to  represent  the  One  over  all  things,  the 
.VImighty.  Section  (».  Kl  si-gundo  [articulo],  creer  (pie  es  Dios  Padre 
(“'Pile  si'cond  [article],  to  ladieve  that  lie  is  God,  the  Father”). 
The  picture  is  jiartly  destroyed.  The  numeral  2 must  have  st(K>d  at 
the  top.  'I'hen  follows  the  hieroglyph  “article”,  and  the  picture  of 
God  as  lie  was  represtuiled  in  section  4,  lint  here  He  has  two  arm.s. 
The  left  hand  holds  the  imperial  gloix-.  In  the  right  He  probably 
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liold  !i  scepter.  Swrtiun  7.  K1  tercero  | articiilo],  creer  que  es  Dios 
Hijo  (“The  (liird  [article],  to  Iwlievc  that  lie  is  (hal,  tlie  Son”). 
Part  of  tile  numeral  3 is  still  visible  with  the  hierojilyph  “ article 
Ih'Iow,  ami,  clos«'  by,  a fifruiv  with  a pirmeiit  like  the  one  in  section  4 
ami  an  outstretched  arm.  The  head  ami  essential  parts,  lu'wever,  are 
destroywl. 

The  second  row  la-jiins  at  the  ripht:  Section  1.  El  cuarto  [arti- 
cnlo],  creer  qne  es  Dios  Espi'ritu  Santo  (“The  fourth  [ailiclej,  to 
Ixdieve  that  He  is  Goil,  the  Holy  Ghost  ”).  On  the  rijrht  a jiart  of 
the  numeral  4 is  still  disc«>rnible.  Then  follows  the  hierof;lyph 
“article”,  and  then  the  ilove  descendinf;  from  heaven,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Section  2.  K1  ipiinto  |articulo|,  ciwr  que  es  Criador 
(“The  fifth  [article],  to  ladieve  that  He  is  the  Creator”).  At  the 
right  of  the  division  is  the  numeral  5,  and  in  front  of  it  the  hiero- 
glyph “article”.  On  the  left  is  God  with  the  imi>erial  glola*  in  His 
hand.  Alaive,  are  depicted  the  starry  heavens;  Ixdow,  a hous*i  built 
of  IxHies,  that  is,  the  lower  regions.  Section  3.  El  sesto  [articuloj, 
criH'r  que  es  Salvador  (“The  sixth  [article],  to  ladieve  that  He  is  the 
Saviour”).  On  the  right  is  the  numeral  <1;  then  God  with  the  cniss 
in  one  haml  ami  in  the  other  the  spear  (wlii<-h  made  the  wound  in 
His  sitle).  Section  4.  El  sfqitimo  [ articulo  j,  creer  <pie  es  ( llorificador 
(“ 'J'he  seventh  [article],  to  ladieve  that  He  is  the  Glorilier”).  On 
the  right  is,  fii-st,  the  hierogh'ph  “article”:  then  the  mimernl.  On 
the  left  is  the  head  of  a priest — not  of  Go<l.  for  the  la-arded  face  is 
repre.scMited  with  (ilain  hair,  williout  the  massive  halo.  In  the  l liddle 
of  the  division  aiv  two  thick,  black  figures,  like  iron  Ixdls,  symbols 
employed  Ixdow  to  express  the  idea  of  commandment.  This  is  idearly 
intended  to  ixqiresmit  the  priest  (illeil  with  the  Holy  tihost,  who 
regulates  the  life  of  the  parish.  Section  Txis  [articulosj  que  jhu'- 
teneceu  a la  Santa  Humanidad  de  nuestro  Sehor  .lesiicristo  son  los 
[siete]  siguientes  (“Those  [articles]  which  appertain  to  the  holy 
humanity  of  our  Ixiril  .Jesus  Christ,  are  the  [si'veii]  following”). 
The  picture  shows  us  first  at  the  right  a figure  which  n'lnimls  us  of 
the  tufts  of  eagle’s  down  in  the  ohl  manuscripts.  I lain  not  wholly 
explain  it.  It  apparently  serves  here  as  a mark  of  s<‘paration.  Then 
follows  the  numeral  7 ; then  the  cross  and  instruments  of  the  jiassion, 
just  as  in  sei'tion  3 of  the  first  row.  Section  (1.  El  ]>rimero  | articulo], 
crtHU'  (|ue  nuestro  Senor  .Tesucristo  en  cuanto  hoinbre  fue  concebiilo 
por  obra  del  Espi'ritu  Santo  (“ 'Fhe  first  [artitde],  to  Ixdieve  that  our 
Ixird  Jesus  Christ  in  so  far  as  He  was  man,  was  comsdved  of  the 
Holy  tihost”).  The  picture  shows  us  to  the  right  1 (a  cirtde)  ; 
Ixdow  it  the  hieroglyph  "artitde”;  then  tlu“  Holy  Ghost  as  a tlove 
ami,  in  a manner  prtK'iHHling  from  it,  the  face  of  Goil,  as  heretofore. 
From  this  stiction  on  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  numiu'ation.  A 
new  section  ought  to  follow  now  with  the  numeral  2,  ami  with  what 
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is  pic'toriiilly  iTprcscnkHl  in  the  rest  of  section  0,  for  there  now  fol- 
lows in  the  cutechisin:  El  se<^nn<lo  lartieuloj,  civer  que  nacio  de 
Santa  Maria  A’irgen  sieiulo  ella  virfp'ii  antes  del  parto,  y despues  del 
parto  (‘‘The  second  [article],  to  Ixdieve  that  He  was  liorn  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  Mary,  she  lieing  a virgin  Ix'fore  and  after  His  birth  ”), 
The  picture  shows  us  the  Virgin  Mary  with  a halo,  and  issuing  from 
her  body  is  God,  as  previously  represented,  but  with  the  sjiear,  the 
instrument  of  the  passion,  in  his  hand.  But  the  numeral  ‘2,  which 
should  be  here,  is  in  section  1 of  the  third  row  following. 

The  third  row  begins  at  the  left:  Section  1.  El  tercero  [articulo], 
creer  ipie  recebid  niuerte  y pasion  [>or  salvar  a nosotros  [lecadores 
("  Tbe  third  [article],  to  In-lieve  that  He  suffered  and  died  to  save  us 
sinners'").  The.  picture  shows  us  fii-st,  on  the  left,  the  numeral  2, 
which  realh'  iM'longs  in  the  st'cond  half  of  the  preceding  section;  then 
(i(m1  crucified,  and  then  in  the  grave,  marked  by  a cros.s,  the  corpse, 
recognizable  hy  the  closed  eyes.  Section  2.  El  cuarto  [articulo], 
creer  que  descendid  li  los  infiernos  y sacd  las  animas  de  los  .Santos 
Padres,  que  estaban  esperando  su  santo  advenimiento  (“The  fourth 
I article],  to  Ix-lieve  that  He  descended  into  hell  and  brought  out  the 
souls  of  the  holy  fathers,  who  were  abiding  there  in  hojie  of  His 
blessed  coming").  First,  on  the  left,  is  the  numeral  3,  which  really 
lielongs  to  the  preceding  si'ction,  and  under  it  the  hieroglyph  “ arti- 
cle ”.  Then  follows  God  with  the  cross  in  His  right  hand  and  liefore 
Him  a .short  path,  the  two  fiMitprints  of  which  lead  into  the  wiile- 
open  jaws  of  a fiery  monster,  which  represmit  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  or  hell,  (piite  after  the  manner  of  ancient  Me.xican  syinlKilism. 
Within  are  to  be  s«*en  the  souls,  ivpres<*nted  by  a heart,  otherwi.se  the 
dead,  rejiresented  by  heads  with  closed  eye.s.  Section  3.  El  qiiinto 
] articulo],  creer  (pie  resuscitd  al  tercer  dia  de  entre  los  muertos 
("  The  fifth  [article],  to  lielieve  that  He  ros('  again  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day").  On  the  left  is,  firet,  the  numeral  4,  which  really 
iH'longs  in  the  [irevious  section.  Then  comes  the  hieroglyph  “arti- 
cle". On  the  right  are  the  dead  with  fleshless  rilis  and  closed  eyes, 
and  before  them  is  God  with  the  spear,  the  instrument  of  the  passion, 
in  His  hand.  In  the  center,  a figure  bent  at  right  angles  and  twii-e 
doubled,  which  is  probalily  meant  to  ex|)ress  the  act  of  arising.  Sec- 
tion 4.  El  sesto  [articiiloj.  civer  que  subici  li  los  cielos,  y estii  sentado 
li  la  diestra  de  Dios  Padre  Todopoderoso  f“'rhe  si.\th  [article],  to 
believe  that  He  ascended  into  lieaven.  where  lie  sitti'th  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  the  Omnipotent  Father").  The  ])icture  presents  fii-st, 
on  the  left,  the  numeral  .■),  which  really  iM'longs  in  the  previous  .section. 
'I'hen  follows  the  face  of  God,  and  joineil  to  this  is  a ladder  leading 
up  to  the  starry  heavens.  A hand  from  heaven  points  to  a circle 
filled  with  network,  which  is  apparently  meant,  like  the  similar  figure 
in  the  fifth  section  (from  the  left)  in  the  firsi  row,  to  express  the 
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OniilijMtent  God.  Section  5.  El  septiino  jarticulol,  creer  <iuo  vemlra 
a juzgar  a los  vivos  y a los  imiertos,  etc.  ('‘  The  seventh  [article],  to 
lx!lie.ve  that  lie  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead’'). 
On  the  left  is,  first,  the  numeral  C,  which  really  ladongs  in  the  previ- 
ous section.  Then  follows  God  with  the  sword,  the  symlMil  of  justice, 
in  His  hand.  Then  followed,  evidently,  the  dead  in  one  sipiare.  and 
the  living  in  another;  hut  the  edge  is  destroyed  and  very  little  more  of 
the  picture  is  now  to  Im-  seen.  The  last  words  of  explanation  follow 
in  the  next  row. 

The  fourth  row  liegins  at  the  right.  Section  1.  C'onviene  a salx'r, 
li  los  buenos,  para  darles  gloria,  ponpie  guardaron  sus  Santos  Manda- 
mientos  (‘‘  The  goial  should  know,  to  give  them  glory,  la-cause  they 
kept  His  holy  commandments”).  First,  on  the  right,  is  the  numeral 
7 and  the  hieroglyph  article  which  really  la-long  in  the  previous 
section.  Then  comes  a house  containing  a man,  behind  whom  is  a 
sign  like  an  ear  of  maize,  which  is  usi-d  as  la-low  in  the  third  com- 
mandment (row  section  fi),as  an  exjin-.ssion  for  '‘receiving  honor”. 
The  whole  probably  signifies  a gcaal  niigi.  Then  follows  a jiicture 
which  I can  not  exactly  explain,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  bearded 
face  of  a priest  who  .seems  to  proffer  the  same  sign  for  honoring  ”. 
Sections  2 to  4.  Y li  los  malos  ja-na  eterna,  |M)n)ue  no  los  guardaron. 
-\men  (“And  to  the  wicked  eternal  punishment,  because  they  kept 
them  not.  Amen”).  Here  I am  not  (luite  sure  whether  the  first 
of  these  sections  does  not  la-long  to  the  foregoing.  On  the  right  we 
st-e  first  a hand  with  a circle,  which  in  st-ction  it  si-emed  to  indicate  the 
la-ginning  of  a new  chapter.  Indta-d.  the  whole  fragment  la^gins 
above,  with  a hand.  Then  follows  the  hieroglyph  “article”.  Then 
comes  a circle  with  a cross  and  a .semicircular  figure  over  it,  which  I 
can  not  explain.  In  the  next  section  flames  si-i-m  to  la-  indicated,  and 
farther  on  are  the  heads  of  the  damned.  In  the  next  section  we  have 
a man  prostrate  on  the  ground,  probably  one  of  the  damned,  or  the 
devil  looking  on.  Then  follow  the  black  iron  bolt  and  the  inverted 
heart,  which  signifies  souls  in  hell,  as  we  have  already  st-en  in  the 
representation  of  the  jaws  of  the  earth  in  the  sc-conil  section  of  tin- 
third  row.  With  section  .5  begins  the  new  chapter,  the  ten  command- 
ment.s.  The  catechism  begins  with  the  words:  Ia>s  mandamientos  de 
la  ley  de  Dios  son  diez  (“  The  commandments  of  God's  law  are  ten  ”). 
The  picture  shows  us.  first,  on  the  right,  a hand  and  a circle,  which 
denotes  the  ha-ginning  of  a chapter.  Then  follows  the  iron  1k)U, 
which  possibly  expres.ses  the  idea  “ commandment  Then  the 
numeral  10. 

The  fifth  row  Ix-gins  at  the  left:  Section  1.  IjOs  tres  primeros 
|>ertenecen  al  honor  de  Dios  (“The  first  three  appertain  to  the  honor 
of  God”).  The  picture  shows  the  numeral  3 and  the  head  of  God 
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(with  the  massive,  jierforated  halo).  Section  2 (not  separated  from 
the  preceding  one  by  a line).  Y los  otros  siete  al  provecho  del 
progimo  (“And  the  other  seven  to  the  advantage  of  the  neighbor”). 
The  jiictiire  shows  the  numeral  7 and  a human  head,  combined  with 
three  black  balls  or  circles.  I can  not  explain  the  latter.  Can  they 
mean  coins  to  express  jjrovecho?  Section  .“1.  El  primero,  amaras  a 
Dios  sobre  todas  las  cosas  (“  The  first,  thou  shalt  love  God  above  all 
things  ”) . The  picture  shows  the  numeral  1 ; then  follows  God, 
holding  a heart  in  His  hand.  Section  4.  El  segundo,  no  juraras  el 
nombre  de  Dios  en  vano  (“  The  second,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  God  in  vain  ”).  The  picture  shows  the  numeral  2,  with  the  picture 
of  God,  and  on  the  right  of  the  neck  a hand  pointing  to  two  black 
marks.  The  symbolism  is  not  clear  to  me.  Section  5.  El  tercero, 
santificariis  las  fiestas  (“  The  third,  thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  feasts  ”). 
The  picture  shows  the  numeral  3;  then  what  seems  to  lie  an  arrow  well 
wrapped,  which  is  probably  meant  to  express  “ to  keep,  or  hallow 
then  a house  with  the  priest  inside  the  church.  .Section  6.  El  cuarto, 
honraras  a tu  padre  y madre  (“  The  fourth,  thou  shalt  honor  thy 
father  and  mother  ”).  The  picture  shows  the  numeral  4,  followed  by 
a man,  the  father,  holding  in  his  hand  the  symbol  resembling  an  ear 
of  maize,  which  we  met  with  above  as  a symbol  for  “ honor  shown  ”. 
In  the  middle  stands  the  child,  and  on  the  right  the  mother,  recogniza- 
ble by  the  manner  of  wearing  the  hair  with  the  knot  low  on  the  neck, 
the  two  hornlike  braids  standing  up  over  the  forehead,  and  the  fem- 
inine garment  (uipilli)  something  like  a shirt,  with  the  piece  of 
insertion  ornamented  with  tassels  lielow  the  opening  for  the  neck. 
Section  7.  El  quinto,  no  mataras  (“  The  fifth,  thou  shalt  not  mur- 
der ”).  The  picture  shows  on  the  left  the  numeral  .5,  then  a man  with 
a sword  in  his  hand,  and  facing  him  a Ix'arded  man  who  stretches  out 
his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  injury. 

The  sixth  row  begins  at  the  right : Section  1.  El  sesto,  no  fornicaras 
(“  The  sixth,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  ”).  To  the  right  is  the 
numeral  fi.  of  which  only  a few  faint  traces  remain;  then  follows  the 
picture  of  a woman  like  the  mother  in  the  fourth  commandment 
( row  .5.  section  6).  .Section  2.  El  septimo,  no  hurtaras  (“  The  seventh, 
thou  shalt  not  steal  ”).  The  picture  represents  the  numeral  7 and  a 
man  fingering  the  lock  of  a dixir  or  a chest.  Section  3.  El  octavo, 
no  leventariis  falso  testimonio.  ni  mentiras  (“The  eighth,  thou  shalt 
not  liear  false  witness  or  lie”).  Here  we  have  the  numeral  8 and  a 
man  delivering  a letter  covered  with  black  marks.  Section  4.  El 
noveno,  no  desearas  la  muger  de  tu  progimo  (“  The  ninth,  thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  wife”).  The  picture  shows  the  numeral  i) 
and  a man  stretching  out  his  hand  toward  a woman  ojiposite  to  him. 
Section  ,5.  El  decimo,  no  codiciaras  bienes  agenos  (“  The  tenth,  thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  goods”).  This  picture  shows  the 
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numeral  10  and  a man  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  objetds  opposite 
to  him,  the  lock  of  a door  or  chest  and  a woman.  Section  6.  Estos 
diez  mandamientos  se  encierran  en  dos  (“These  ten  commandments 
may  he  comprised  in  two  ”).  The  picture  shows  the  numeral  10,  and 
joined  to  it  by  a line  the  numeral  *2;  then  follows  the  hieroglyph 
“ article 

The  seventh  and  last  row  begins  at  the  left:  Section  1.  En  servir  y 
amar  a Dios  sobre  todas  las  cosas  (“  To  serve  and  love  God  above  all 
other  things  ”).  On  the  left  may  have  been  the  picture  of  God.  The 
picture  of  the  heart  is  still  visible  here,  as  in  the  first  commandment 
(row  5,  section  3),  expressing  the  idea  of  love.  Section  2.  Y a tu 
progimo  como  4 ti  mismo  (“And  thy  neighlwr  as  thyself").  The 
picture  shows  the  numeral  2 and  then  two  men,  to  expre.ss  neighborly 
lov’c. 

We  have  Ixvn  able  to  prove,  or  to  make  it  seem  jirobable,  that  most 
of  the  manu.scripts  in  our  collection  once  ladongcd  to  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  Cavaliere  Boturini,  which  he  was  forced  to  leave  behind 
him  in  Mexico  when  he  was  released  from  prison.  Does  this  also 
hold  good  in  regard  to  this  manuscript  of  religious  import,  the  last  in 
our  collection  ? Boturini  enumerates  in  s<‘ction  2.5  of  the  catalogue,  of 
his  Museo  Indiano  the  following  manuscripts  of  religious  character: 

1.  A manus<’ript  of  11  pages  on  European  paper,  whose  authorship 
he  ascriln's  to  Padre  Sahagun.  This  now  lielongs  to  the  Aubin-Goupil 
collection.  Two  pages  of  it  are  published  on  plate  78  of  the.  Goupil- 
Boban  atlas. 

2.  manuscript  on  agave  paper,  which  he  describes  as  follows: 
Otro  pedazo  de  mapa  con  figuras  y cifras  en  papel  Indiano.  D<‘mues- 
tra  parte  de  dichos  misterios;  i.  e..  de  nuestra  Santa  (“.Another 
fragment  of  a map,  with  illustrations  and  nurnliers,  on  Indian  paper, 
shows  part  of  the  said  mysteries,  that  is,  of  our  holy  faith  ”). 

3.  A manus<Tipt  of  4 pages  on  Euro])ean  pajx*r  with  interlinear 
explanations  in  Otoim',  ademas  de  las  figuras  y cifras,  unos  pocos 
venglones  en  h'ngua  Otomi  (“  besides  figures  and  pictures,  a few  lines 
in  the  Otomi  language  ”).  This  manuscript  now  exists  in  the  Aubin- 
Goupil  collection.  Tw'o  pages  are  reproduced  in  plate  7fi  of  the 
Goupil-Boban  atlas. 

4.  Un  librito  en  papel  Europeo  de  48  fojas  chiquitas.  Explica 
con  toscas  figuras,  y cifras  la  dicha  Dw'trina  (“  a small  book  on  Euro- 
pean pajjcr,  of  48  tiny  pag**s.  Explains  the  said  doctrine  in  rude 
pictures  and  figures").  7'his  manuscript  is  also  in  the  Aubin- 
Goupil  collection.  Two  pages  are  reproduced  in  plate  77  of  the 
Goupil-Boban  atlas.  The  figures  are  there  provided  with  explana- 
tions in  Xahuatl. 

Of  the  four  manuscripts  of  a religious  character  owned  by  Bolii- 
rini,  the  fourth,  which  Boturini  mentions  under  number  2,  has  not 
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thus  fur  boeii  found,  but  the  doseription  of  this  manuscript  agrees 
perfectly  with  our  manuscript,  fragment  XVI  (plate  xxi).  For  our 
manuscript  is  also  written  on  agave  paiM-r,  and  in  the  repre^sentations 
the  numerals  alongside  the  pictures  are  very  conspicuous.  I therefore 
deem  it  not  only  possible,  hut  highly  probable,  that  our  fragment  XVI 
is  the  manuscript  descrilKsl  by  liotiirini,  number  2,  section  25. 

Our  manuscript,  inferior  as  it  is  to  the  paintings  of  the  old  pagan 
time,  is  nevertheless  superior  to  the  manuscripts  of  a religious  char- 
acter in  the  Aubin-Ooupil  collection  by  reason  of  a certain  vigorous 
style.  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  Aubin-Goupil  picture 
cateidiisms  were  executed  by  Euro|)ean  priests,  but  that  the  old 
aboriginal  Indian  training  is  evident  in  the  drawing  of  our  fragment 
XVI  ( plate  .X.XI). 

CONCLUSION 

The  Ifi  (profierly  14)  picture  manuscripts  in  the  .\lexander 
von  Humboldt  collection,  however  limited  the  contents  of  the  separate 
fragments  (e.xcepting  the  first  one)  jiresimt  a gtxxl  synopsis  of  the 
various  styles  and  of  the  various  jmrposes  for  which  it  liecamo 
necessary  to  employ  hieroglyphs  in  old  pagan  and  early  Christian 
time.s.  They  are  not  only  of  arclundogic  interest  and  of  interest  in 
the  history  of  civilization,  but  .some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  are  also 
of  positive  historic  value;  for,  as  I have  shown,  it  seems  pos.sible 
to  e.stablish  a firm  chronologic  basis  only  by  acting  on  the  indications 
offered  by  fragment  I of  our  collection.  Some  fragments,  namely, 
I,  III,  and  IV  (plate  ii  to  vi,  viii,  and  ix),  Ixdong  to  the  old  pagan 
period.  Others  certainly  originated  in  early  Christian  times:  VI 
(plate  XI ) is  to  Iw  attributed  to  a period  prior  to  \.  D.  1545;  II 
(plate  vn),  before  A.  D.  1505;  XIII  (plate  xviii)  lx?ars  the  date 
1500;  VII  (plate  .xii),  the  date  1571,  and  the  other  fragments  also 
can  not  Iw  much  later  than  these.  .\s  for  the  place  where  they  origi- 
nated, I can  unfortunately  say  nothing  positive  in  regard  to  I (plate,s 
II  to  vi);  III  f plate  viii)  and  IV  (plate  ix)  came  from  Huainanthi, 
in  the  state  of  Tlaxcallan;  II  (plate  vii)  came  from  the  immediate 
neighborhoiKl  of  the  Mexican  capital;  while  VI  (plate  ,\i)  and  VIII 
(plate  -xiv)  are  from  the  kingdom  of  Tezcuco;  VII,  XII,  XIII,  and 
XVIII,  from  Mizquiyauallan.  in  the  land  of  the  fltomi;  and  XIV 
(plate  xi.x)  possibly  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Chalcas.  Several  of 
the  manuscripts  sewn  to  expre.ss  plainly  the  differences  which  existed 
among  the  Mexican-speaking  races  in  spite  of  all  their  similarity  in 
civilization,  nuxle  of  living,  and  ways  of  thinking,  and  they  are 
otherwise  very  instructive,  us  we  have  seen. 

Our  great  countryman,  whose  field  of  labor  lay  in  quite  another 
domain,  rescued  these  fragments  from  among  a numlx-r  of  documents, 
which  at  the  time  were  the  jirey  of  chance  in  Mexico.  Since  then 
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they  have  Iain  aniunj'  other  niamis«Tipt  treasures  in  the  Royal 
Ijihrary,  little  noticed,  or.  more  correctly  speaking,  seldom  useil.  It 
is  parti}'  owing  to  facts  that  have  only  very  riTently  Ix-come  known 
that  I have  been  able  to  make  these  fragments  divulge;  some  portion 
of  their  contents. 

Last  year  we  celebrated  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  first  set  feait  in  the 
New  World,  and  within  a few  years  we  <;an  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  scientific  discoverer 
of  the  New  World,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  began  his  travels  on 
that  continent.  May  this  volume,  which  is  the  first  attempt  at  treat- 
ing of  the  only  one  of  his  collections  hitherto  untreated,  1h;  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  great  name  which  it  bears  on  the  title  page. 
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By  Edi'ari)  Skler 


Tlie  l)cautiful  drawing  sent  by  Mr  Dieseldorff  to  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Society  shows  us  a deity  whose  worship  is  indeed  occasionally 
mentioned  by  historians  and  whose  name  is  contained  in  the  names  of 
various  Maya  races,  but  of  whom,  on  the  whole,  as  of  the  mythologic 
forms  of  South  American  and  Central  .Vmerican  ract^s  generally,  little 
enough  is  known.  This  deity  is  the  bat  god. 

The  bat  in  various  Maya  dialects  is  called  Zotz.  From  this  is 
derived  the  name  Zotzil  and  .\h-zotzil,  the  ‘M)at  people”,  which 
name,  on  the  one  hand,  belongs  to  a tribe  who  from  ancient  times  to 
the  present  day  have  l>een  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  .San 
Cristobal  de  Chiapas — Mexicanized  as  Tzinacanteca,  the  people  of 
Tzinacantlan,  the  “ bat  city  ” — and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lielongs  to 
a trilx*  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a |X)rtion  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  Cakchikcls,  the  chief  nation  of  southern  Guatemala. 
Finally,  there  is  still  a Tzinacanlan  in  the  extreme  southeast  of 
Guatemala,  within  the  region  of  the  Sinca  language. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  insufficiently  informed  conc-eming  the  lan- 
guage and  traditions  of  the  Zotzil  of  ('hiapas,  but  we  have  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  trilx's  of  southern  and  western  Guate- 
mala. Here  in  early  Christian  tinii's  the  natives  themselves  wrote 
down  their  traditions,  and  these  traditions,  the  Popol  Vuh  " and  the 
annals  of  Xahila ' are  ])recious  d(X’unieut.s.  The  only  drawback 
is  the  difficulty  of  using  them.  lM‘caus(>,  on  the  one  hand,  we  lack  ade- 
quate lexicograjihic  aids,  but  more  especially  Ix'caiisc  we  have  no 
exact  definitions  of  the  mythologic  animals  and  the  rest  of  the  objects 
and  expres.sions  which  have  reference  to  the  ancient  folklore  of  thcsi- 
races. 

• E.  Selor  In  Vprhnn*UunKen  dor  Berliner  (»e«ell8chnft  fOr  Anthroi>oloKle,  Klbnolo»;le 
uod  UrgeHchlcbte,  p.  S77  and  followlnK,  published  In  Zeltsehrlft  fUr  Ethnolo^le,  1H94, 
pt.  C. 

* Topol  Vuh.  Le  llvre  sserf*  et  h*s  mythes  tie  pBiitUiuit^  Am^rleiilne.  etc.,  par  rabb4 
Brasseur  de  Rourlmurs.  Tarls,  ISGl. 

''  The  Annals  of  the  Cakchikels.  Hrinton’s  Library  of  Aboriginal  American  Litera- 
ture, u.  C.  Tblladelpbla,  1885. 
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An  int»*nLstiny  pa.s.sape  in  the  Pojx)l  Viili  identifies  the  KielM>s 
with  the  Toltees,  who  an;  designated  in  the  Popol  Vuh  as  Yaqui,"  and 
identities  7'ohil,  the  gcal  <)f  the  Kiehe  race,  with  Volciiat-Quitzal- 
cuat — that  is,  Yonalli  eheeatl,^  Qnetzaleoatl — the  god  of  the  Toltees. 
While  the  thm*  tribes  of  the  Kiches  had  the  same  go<l,  and  the 
god  of  the  Rabinal.s,  though  he  was  called  differently,  namely,  Hun- 
toh,  was  also  tlie  same,  the  Cakchikels  differed  from  the  Kiches 
both  in  their  language  and  in  the  name  of  the  go<l,  whom  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Tollan.  The  Cakchikel  god  was  calle<l 
Zotziha  Chimalcan.  After  the  name  of  this  god,  both  the  China- 
mits,  that  is,  the  two  royal  families  of  the  Cakchikels,  were  called 
Ah-po-zotzil  and  Ah-po  xa  (hil).'  We  find  the  same  name  for  this 
god  once  more  in  a second  pa.s.sage,  and  here,  too,  there  is  a more, 
detailed  statement  concerning  him.  We  read:  “There  was  a tribe 
who  drew  fire  from  fire  sticks.  The  Cakchikel  god  is  called  Zotzi- 
laha  Chamalcan  and  the  bat  (zotz)  is  his  image.'*  He  was  therefore 
the  god  who  controlled  fire  and  who  was  conceived  of  in  the  like- 
ne.ss  of  a bat.  I can  not  at  present  explain  the  name  Chimalcan, 
or  Chamalcan.  Zotziha,  or  Zotzilaha,  does  not  mean  “ bat  ”,  but 
“ bat’s  house  ”.  I think  this  should  suggest  a mountain  cavern,  the 
interior  of  the  earth;  therefore  a god  of  caverns,  of  the.  dark  realms 
of  earth.  This  is  confirmed  by  a passage  immediately  preceding  the 
one  just  quoted,  where  the  figure  appearing  before  the  tribes  in  the 
dress  of  a bat  is  styled  “ this  Xibalba  ”.  .\s  a double  name,  Zotzi- 

laha Chiinalman,  is  given  to  the  deity,  and  as  likewise  two  families 
correspond  to  this  deity  and  are  said  to  reproduce  his  name,  we  must 
certainly  suppose  that  the  god  had  a twofold  form,  and  that  in  con- 
trast to  the  sinister  form  of  the  bat  there  was  another,  more  pleas- 
ing one. 

In  other  i)a.s.sages of  the  Popol  Vuh  the  name  Zotziha, “bat’s  house”, 
is  given,  not  as  that  of  a god,  but  as  one  of  the  regions  which  must  lx* 
travers<*<l  on  the  way  to  the  deepest  depths  of  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
the  king<lom  of  darkness  pnd  death.  Here  dwells  the  Cama-Zotz, 
“ the  death  bat  ”,  the  great  Ix-a.st  who  slays  all  who  come  in  his  way, 
and  who  also  bit  off  the  head  of  the  hero  Hunahjm  when  he  descended 
to  the  lower  world.  Such  images  of  death  play  a great  part  in  the 
mythologj'  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  race.s.  Hut,  I repeat, 
they  are  always  conceived  of  and  usually  drawn  with  their  counter- 
|)art. 

•No  iloubt  the  Jtcxican  Yaque,  “they  go",  that  1h,  “the  departing",  “those  ^ho  go 
away  a verlml  form  which  Is  used  with  tolerable  regularity  in  the  texts  In  connection 
with  death. 

^ lilterally,  “night  [and)  wind”,  a designation  or  epithet  applied  to  the  deity  hlmmdf. 
Uut  It  is  also  especially  given  as  the  name  of  the  go<l  of  the  Nabuaa,  and  represented  In 
picture  w’rltlng,  it  would  seem,  hy  the  double  tmagt>  of  the  death  god  and  the  wind  god 
leaning  back  to  bark. 

rofiol  Vuh.  pp.  1I4K. 

* Topol  Vuh.  p.  T24.  The  passage  is  not  eorrectly  quol4»d  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg. 
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Such  is  the  scanty  inforinatiou  to  l>e  jrleantHi  from  literary  rwords 
ivfiarding  the  singular  Kgnre  of  the  bat  pwi;  but  it  is  enough  to 
show  that  in  this  («se  we  have  to  do  only  with  a form  of  the  deity 
of  moimtain  caverns,  of  cave  worship,  concerning  which  definite 
information  has  l>een  transmitted  to  ns  from  the  regions  of  the 
Isthmus  and  from  the  trilxw  living  north  and  south  of  it.  This  deity 
however,  apparently  ladonged  only  to  the  Maya  races  and  to  the  Zapo- 
tec-Mixtec  trilie.s,  who  were  nearly  allied  to  them  in  civilisation,  and 
jjossibly  also  in  language,  while  to  the  Mexicans  this  cult  was  appar- 
ently foreign. 

Now,  when  1 pass  to  the  pictorial  representations  of  this  deity,  I 
am  at  once  in  a position,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  ^^fer  to  such 
drawings  in  Mexican  picture  writing;  and  this  is  of  sp<icial  impor- 
tance, because  there  we  are  on  more  familiar  ground.  It  is  true,  I 
am  referring  to  manuscripts  which  doubtle.ss  originated  in  regions 
lying  somewhat  more  to  the  south.  The  pictures  to  which  I allude 
are  taken  from  the  Horgian,  \'atican,  and  Fejervary  codice.s. 

In  each  of  these  picture  manuscripts  there  are  a number  of  pages 
which  invariably  have  four  representations  so  combined  that  they 
form  a whole,  which,  at  the  outstd,  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  they 
were  meant  to  correspond  to  the  four  cardinal  points;  that  is,  four 
periods  of  time  coordinated  with  the  cardinal  points.  In  one  of 
these  representations  (Borgian  codex,  pages  0(1  to  03),  we  find  a per- 
fect conglomerate  of  pictures  on  the  four  pages.  In  the  others 
(Codex  Vaticanus  B,  pages  05,  00;  Bologna  codex,  pages  12,  13; 
Fejervary  codex,  pages  12,  11;  Cotlex  Vaticanus  B,  pages  72  to  75, 
and  Fejervary  C(xlex,  pages  4,  3)  the  separate  repre.sentations  seem 
to  l)e  copied  to  a certain  extent  from  the  above-mentioned  pages  of  the 
Borgian  axlex.  , 

Pages  00  to  03  of  the  Borgian  codex  have  in  the  center  a tree  which 
is  growing  from  the  liody  of  a persrm  and  on  which  a bird  is  sitting. 
Ala)ve  this  there  is  a deity  offering  sacrifice.  On  the  left  is  a ball- 
player, a pair  in  copulathin,  and  a throne,  upon  which  lies  the  head 
oniament  of  a deity,  always  that  of  the  deity  of  the  succeeding  page. 
To  the  right,  at  the  top,  we  have  the  felling  or  killing  of  an  animal  or 
of  a mythologic  figure;  Ixdow  are  Tzitzimime,  figures  plunging  down 
from  heaven,  and  a god  producing  fire  bj'  friction.  Dates  of  yeara 
and  days  are  also  given,  the  sum  total  of  which  is  .52  years  and  2(10 
days,  that  is,  an  entire  cycle  and  a tonalamatl,  divided  into  four  eipial 
parts. 

The  principal  deity,  the  one  offering  sacrifice,  on  the  first  page  is 
the  sun  god.  This  page  may,  therefore,  correspond  to  the  east. 
The  god  of  the  second  i)age  is  the  god  of  the  earth,  or  of  stone. 
He  must  correspond  to  the  north.  The  chief  deity  on  the  third  page 
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is  the  maize  god.  He  corresponds  to  tlie  west.  The  one  on  the 
last  page  is  the  death  god,  who  corresponds  to  tiie  soiitli. 

Among  the  figures  on  the  fii’st  page  at  the  right  of  the  chief  deity, 
in  some  degi-ee  e.xpressive  of  tlie  fatal  qualities  of  the  latter,  and 
corresponding  to  the  east,  is  the  hat  god  beside  the  sun  god.  I repjro- 
duce  the  p^ictures  of  the  gt)d  in  n to  c,  figure  4!),  where  c is  taken  from 
the  encyclopedic  representatioii  in  the  Horgian  code.\,  jiage  CO,  while  n 
and  h belong  to  sep)arate  series  which  have  betui  cop)ied  out  of  it.  The 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  bat  god  is  here  e.\pres.sed  by  the  wing 
membrane  stretched  between  the  legs  and  arms,  the  claws  on  the 
e.xtremities,  the  sharp  teeth,  and  particularly  by  the  membranous 
nose  leaf,  which  only  in  a is  converted  into  a stone  knife.  The  dark 
painting  of  the  wing  membrane  and  the  death ’.s-head  upon  it  in  a 
(instead  of  the  crosslones  of  the  Dieseldorff  picture)  esjocially 
I'emind  us  of  the  piicture  on  the  Dies«>tdorff  vase.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  functions  of  Cama-zotz,  the  death  bat,  by  the  head  whi<4i  the 


beast  has  torn  off  and  holds  in  his  hand  in  u and  h,  while  in  v the 
beast  devours  the  toni-out  heart  and  the  blood.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  in  n and  c the  bat  is  drawn  with  the  round  cap  and  feather 
headdre.ss  of  the  wind  god,  while  in  f>,  in  addition  to  the  torn-off 
head,  he  grasj)s  and  stands  upon  a fire  .snake. 

I now  turn  to  tin-  documents  of  the  Maya  raci's.  The  Mayas,  in  the 
strict  sense,  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan,  designated  one  of  their  18 
uinals,  that  is,  px’riods  of  -JO  days,  by  the  name  of  the  bat-zotz  (or  zod, 
according  to  Yucatec  transcription).  From  the  lielaciones  of  Ilishop) 
Landa  and  the  Dre.sden  mannscrii)t  I re])rodncc  in  //.  figure  .'»(),  the 
j)icture  of  the  bat  us  the  designation  of  this  period  of  time,  which  fell 
in  the  latter  half  of  our  .'sejiteinlH-r.  That  this  designation  was  also 
known  to  the  other  Maya  trilx-s  we  learn  from  the  date  (c.  figure  50), 
compjounded  of  the  dale  of  a day  (8  .Vhau)  and  a ninal  date  (tlie  8th 
of  Zotz),  which  I co|)y  from  one  of  the  ('opan  stelie  as  given  in 
Maudslay's  great  work."  In  the  same  way  the  ninal  Zotz  is  given, 
IhwoikI  a doubt,  on  the  altar  slabs  of  I’aleinpie;  for  instance,  on  the 
* Blologla  Contnill-.Vmcrirnna.  Archcwilogy. 
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altar  slab  of  the  Temple  of  the  Cross,  number  1 (according  to  Desire 
Charnay’s  designation),  where  A-16  and  B-IC,  b«‘longing  together, 
give  the  combined  date  1 Ahau,  13  Zotx. 

But  I also  think  that  I recognize  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  bat  gotl 
among  a series  of  20  deities  represented  in  hieroglyphs  on  pages  46  to 
50  of  the  Dresden  manuscript,  accompanying  a period  of  2X52 
years  divided  into  five  large  sections,  each  of  which  is  again  divided 
into  sections  of  90,  250,  8,  and  236  days.  From  this  serias  of  20  deities 
5 are  copied  on  page  24;  they  are  those  which,  at  regular  intervals.  i 

occupy  the  last  place  in  each  of  the  five  divisions.  In  this  way  those 
seem  to  have  been  made  prominent  which  are  especially  significant 


Flo.  51.  Maya  hlerojflyphs  of  th*-  bat  «od. 

for  each  of  the  five  divisions.  Among  them  occurs  the  hieroglyjih. 
which — with  a note  of  interrogation,  it  is  true — I claim  as  the  hiero- 
glyph of  the  bat  god  (see  ti,  figure  50). 

I think  that  I also  recognize  the  bat  god  in  the  initial  hieroglyph  of 
the  group  which  I reproduce  iu  </,  figure  51.  The  character  kin,  “sun  ". 
is  before  the  mouth  of  the  lieast.  With  reference  to  a hieroglyph 
which  I shall  discuss  later  I am  tempted  to  interpret  it  as  a swallow- 
ing up  of  light,  that  is,  an  obscuring  of  the  sun. 

Finally,  it  has  <K-curred  to  me  that  possilily  the  initial  hieroglyph 
of  the  two  groujis  whi<-h  I give  in  5,  and  which,  on  account  of  the 
picture  accompanying  it.  I formerly  explained  as  the  hieroglyph  of 
a bird  of  prey,  may  also  refer  to  the  bat.  For  we  have  here,  as  in  the 
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hieroglyph  of  the  uinal  Zotz,  the  character  akhal,  “night”,  over  the 
eye,  as  an  eyebrow.  Even  the  bat  ears  and  the  wrinkled  corner  of  the 
mouth  seem  to  be  prasent  in  the  hieroglyph.  Instead  of  the  teeth, 
the  hieroglyph  of  a stone  knife  is  given  here.  This  may  inditate  the 
creature’s  sharp  teeth,  while  it  may  possibly  also  have  a symbolic 
meaning.  The  stone  knife  symbolizes  the  jx)wer  of  the  smi’s  beams  to 
inflict  injury.  In  Mexican  representations  the  monster  of  the  night 
swallows  a stone  knife. 

The  bat  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  Copan  ^^liefs.  An  entire  fig- 
ure of  the  deity,  which  I give  in  a,  figure  52,  can  be  recognized  on  altar 
T (Maudslay’s  nomenclature)  a huge  reptilian  figure,  with  a head 


b 


Alio,  r 

Fig.  58.  May*  hierof^lyphit  of  the  hat  icod. 

resembling  an  alligator’s  and  with  hands,  between  whose  outstretched 
fore  and  hind  legs  various  deities  or  mythologic  figurt's  are  rep- 
resented. The  bat  here  begins  the  scries  of  jH'rsonages  represented  on 
the  east  side,  while  on  the  west  side,  opposite  to  it,  a bird  with  speckled 
feathers  and  parrot  like  beak  is  the  first  of  the  serie.s — possibly  the 
caki.x,  the  Arara,  worshipped  as  a deity  by  the  .\h-zotzil  clan,  “ the 
hat  people  ”,  who  were  allied  to  the  Cakchikels."  • '.j 

The  bat  occurs  with  greatest  frequency  in  a hieroglyph  some  forms 
of  which  I have  given  in  «,  figure  53.  Besides  the  head  of  the  bat, 
which  is  sometimes  very  characteristically  ix'produced,  with  its  mem- 
branous nos(!  leaf  and  hairy  ear,  the  double  element  l>en-ik  is  also 
])resent  in  this  hieroglyph,  which  perhaps — for  it  alst)  (Kviirs  with 

• XtihilA'n  rakchlkpl  Annnlpii.  place  cited,  bcc.  10. 
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others  in  the  hieroglyph  of  the  sun  god — is  an  expression  of  that 
which  the  Mayas  ilesignated  by  u pop  u cam,  and  the  Mexicans  by 
i-petl-i-icpal,  “his  mat”,  “his  (royal)  seat”,  that  is,  for  dominion. 
Lastly,  there  is  yet  another  element  present  in  the  hieroglyjih.  which, 
taking  other  cases  of  its  occurrence  into  consideration.  I can  only 
explain  as  a stream  of  blood  flowing  from  the  bat's  mouth,  derived 
from  an  element  which  I have  shown  to  jx)s.sess  the  phonetic  value  of 
kan,  “yellow”."  and  to  lie  used  as  a substitute  for  kin,  “sun”.''  In 
other  words,  I regard  this  element  of  the  hieroglyjih  as  nothing  else 
than  an  expression  of  that  characteristic  of  the  bat  god  which  is  set 


b 

Fig.  T3.  Maya  hleroclyphf  of  the  hat  god. 


forth  in  the  name  Cama-zotz  and  in  the  ]iictures  of  the  Mexican 
manuscripts,  especially  c.  figure  40,  that  is,  the  destruction  of  life,  the 
devouring  of  light.  We  are  familiar  with  this  element  in  other  hiero- 
glyphs, jiarticularly  in  that  of  a god  who  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of 
twenty  deities  in  the  Dresden  manuscript,  and  who  undoubtedly  is  a 
god  of  the  earth  (b,  figure  ,')3).  It  has  long  since  been  remarked  that 
the  head  of  this  deity  reappears  in  the  conventional  sign  for  the 
canlinal  [mint  of  the  north.  But,  while  in  the  hierogly|)h  of  the 
god  the  head  of  the  gial  is  rejiresented.  according  to  my  coiux^ption, 
ns  devouring  light  or  life,  in  the  hieroglv|)h  of  the  cardinal  point  the 
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head  of  the  god  is  coinbiiied  with  an  <>{><‘11  jaw,  which  is  occasionallj' 
replacwl  hy  a stone  knife,  h.  Hence  the  corresptmdence  to  \vhich  I 
alluile  above  is  also  apparent  here. 

In  conclusion,  I give  in  h,  figure  52.  a very  remarkable  form  of  this 
hieroglyph  which  (K’curs  on  Stela  1)  of  (’opan  (Maudslay's  nomen- 
clature). This  .stela  is  pticuliar  inasmuch  as  the  hieroglyphic  elemeiit.s, 
which  el.sewhere  are  repnxluced  in  conventional  characters,  are  liere 
carried  out  in  full  figure.  This  ])articular  stela  i.s,  therefore,  of  the 
first  imixjrtance  as  an  aid  to  the  discovery  of  tlie  true  meaning  of  thesi" 
elements.  In  5,  figure  52,  the  form  of  tlie  l)at.  the  nose  leaf,  and  tlie 
wing  membrane  are  distinctly  recognizable.  The  element  which  I 
interpret  as  the  devouring  of  light  is  indicated  by  a series  of  drops 
and  a piece  that  looks  like  a ring  cut  out  of  a .shell.  This  element, 
which  answers  to  kan.  or  kin,  also  has  the  same  form  in  the  hiero- 
glyphs rejjroduced  in  a,  figure  52.  The  Hen-Ik  group  is  wanting 
in  b,  figure  53,  jirobably  l)ecause  it  e.\pressi>s  only  a stH'ondary  meaning. 

On  the  heads  and  the  body  in  ff.  figure  52,  as  in  several  of  the  hat 
heads  brought  together  in  ti,  figure  53.  the  elements  of  the  day  sign 
Caiiac  are  given,  which  in  the  last  of  the  hieroglyphs  in  a,  figure  53, 
is  seen  in  full  Indow  the  batV  ear.  The  character  (’auac  corres|>onds 
to  the  Mexican  Quiauitl,  “ rain  ”,  and  to  Ayotl,  “ the  tortoise  of  the 
Guatemalan  calendar.  It  combines  within  it.s*‘lf.  as  I have  shown 
el.sewhere.'’  the  idea  of  opacpie  covering  and  of  stone. 

We  have  in  the  va.s<>  excavated  by  ifr  Diesehlorfl’  a very  character- 
istic figure  of  the  bat  god.  In  this  connection,  I would  like  to  mention 
that  the  gixl  desi-rilxsl  by  Die.seldorff  as  having  lH>en  found  as  a <leco- 
ration  on  pottery,  the  god  in  the  snail  shell,"  d(K*s  not  answer  to  the 
old  g(Kl,  the  sixteenth  in  the  Dresden  inannsi'ript,  but  rather  to  the 
third  one  of  the  gods  repre-sented  on  plates  4 to  10  of  the  Dre.sden 
manuscript.  If  I were  still  .somewhat  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  bat 
god  can  lx>  recognized  among  the  five  deities  given  in  the  hierogly|)hs 
on  page  24  of  the  Dresden  manuscript,  the  god  in  the  snail  shell 
is  unque.stionably  represv'iited.  As  I am  forced  to  conclude  from  the 
other  jilaces  where  it  occtirs  that  the  latter  god  corresponds  to  the 
south,  so  the  bat  god,  if  he  is  really  represtmted  by  hierogly])h  a,  figure 
50.  must  atiswer  to  the  cardinal  point  of  the  east.  This  would  form  a 
fresh  link  and  furnish  another  |)roof.  either  that  even  in  slight  details 
there  existed  a fnmlamental  agns-metit  between  the  tnythic  represen- 
tations of  the  Central  .American  and  Mexican  peoples,  or  that  with 
the  calendar  and  everything  connected  with  it  an  exchatige  or  dis- 
semination of  such  mythic  elements  t(«)k  place  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  cultural  region. 

* Zeltm-hrlft  fflr  KthnoIoKle.  v.  p.  l.Ti. 

*Z«*U«chrlft  fUr  v.  2.*».  Wrhandlmip'n.  pp.  370  Jind  5-IH. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  MITLA 

In  the  broad  valley  of  Tlacolula,  which,  rising  in  a succession  of 
terraces,  inclosed  by  mountain  ranges,  and  intersected  by  flat-topja^l 
ridges  and  isolated  peaks,  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  wide  and 
lieautiful  Valle  de  Oaxaca,  lies  the  place  which  is  called  Yoopaa.'’  or 
Lioo-baa,  by  the  Zajx)tecs,  and  Mictlan  by  the,  Mexicans.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  highest  eastern  end  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  chain  which  separates  it  from  the  vallej’  of  Villa  Alta  and 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Mixes.  The  two  names  of  this  place 
have  the  same  meaning,  “ burial  phure  ”,  or  “ place  of  the  dead  It 
was  the  burial  city  of  the  Zapotec  kings  and  priests. 

It  was  a custom  among  the  ZajKitecs  and  the  kindred  tribes, 
Mi.xtec.s,  Cuicatecs,  and  their  neighlx)rs,  the  Mixes,  to  bury  their 
dead  chiefs  and  nobles  in  caves.  There  was  probably  a double  rea.son 
for  this  custom.  Throughout  the  world  caves  have  been  looked  tipon 
as  entrances  to  the  interior  of  the  earth,  to  the  underworld,  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead.  Among  the  Zapotecs  and  Mixtees,  however, 
there  existed  also  the  belief,  which  is  met  with  among  several  other 
aboriginal  tribes  of  America,  that  the  ancestors  of  their  race  had 
risen  from  the  inner  depths  of  the  earth  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Thus  it  was,  in  a certain  way,  the  realm  of  the  forefathei-s,  their 
ancient  home,  in  which  they  buried  their  dead  when  they  laid  them 
to  rest  in  the  .sacred  caves. 

* Wandmalerelen  vun  Mitla.  eln«  mexlkaniHohpD  Rllderschrlft  in  freako,  nach  elKonen  an 
Ort  und  Stelle  aufpeuommeDen  Zeit'hniinK^n,  herausgeKeben  und  erlRutert  von  Dr 
Efltiard  8elor.  Uerlin,  1805.  Tha  dedication  may  he  tranatated  aa  foIIowH : To  Ilia 
Kxcelloocy  the  Duke  of  Loubat,  the  generoua  promoter  of  the  Infant  science  of  the  new 
continent,  these  results  of  earlier  Journeys  and  studies  are  Kratefuliy  dedicated  by  the 
author.  Stei;litx.  July.  1895. 

* BurRoa  translates  It  Lugar  de  Desoanso,  “resting  place”.  Indeed  the  meaning  “rest- 
ing”, “taking  breath”,  la  contained  In  the  root  puu.  Fur  pan.  and  the  allle<l  form  pee. 
means  “ bree*<*  ”,  “wind”,  “breath”,  and  the  extende<l  meaning  “ hnppineaa  ”,  “ hlease<!- 
ness  ",  “ pence  ”,  ” wealth  ”,  can  doubtless  be  trace<l  bjick  to  this  n>ot.  I’na  also  contains, 
by  ImpIlcntloD,  the  meaning  “burial  place”:  pan  or  queto-pan,  sepultura,  “tomb”;  paa- 
qule,  sepultura  de  pledra,  “stone  tomb”;  paa-tfto,  sepultura  labradii  5 posle,  a “ si^ptilcher 
made  of  poata  “ ; and  it  is  p«*rhaps  most  natural  to  accept  this  es]>e<‘lal  moaning  here. 
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III  till'  foiiiitrv  of  the  Mixtecs  the  cave  of  Chalcatonpo,  sitiiateil 
on  a hifili  inoiintiuii,  siTved  as  a burial  place  for  their  kings  ami 
great  men,  ami  Father  Hnrgoa  relates  with  imlignation  how,  even 
in  later  Christian  times,  a cacique,  estei'ined  hy  the  prii>sts  for  his 
gixlh'  life,  accepted  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Christian  C’hnrch  and 
yet  left  Ix'hind  him  the  behest  that  his  earthly  remains  should  lx* 
buried  in  that  cave."  The  extensive  caves  in  the  limestone  moun- 
tains (whence  came  its  names  of  Yixipaa  and  Miotlan)  imparted  to 
this  placi*  its  saoivd  character  and  caust'd  the  Zapotecs  to  choose  it  for 
the  burial  place  of  their  kings  and  priests.  There  were  also  smaller 
caves  in  the  place,  called  Zi*etoba,  “second  burial  place  ”,  or  Qneiii- 
quije-zaa, " the  jialace  on  the  rix-k  in  Mexican.  Teticpac.  It  served 
as  a burial  [ilace  of  the  second  (sulxirdinate)  rank. 

The  ix'culiar  notion  connected  with  caves  in  specially  favored 
situations,  namely,  that  they  indicated  the  plact's  where  the  ancestors 
of  the  race  had  come  forth  from  the  earth,  was.  without  doubt, 
the  reason  why  Vixipaa,  or  Mictlan,  was  not  only  a burial  place, 
but  also  the  most  important  sanctuary  of  the  country  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  high  priest.  He  was  called  Uija-tao.  “ great  prophet  ”, 
and  was  treated  by  the  Zapolec  kings,  as  Father  Rurgoa  relate.s. 
with  such  submissive  veneration  and  ivgarded  as  being  so  closely 
connected  with  the  gods.  Ix'ing  the  direct  distributor  of  their  gracious 
gifts,  as  well  as  of  their  punishments,  that  the  kings  turned  to  him  in 
all  matters  and  in  every  need,  and  carried  out  his  commands  with  the 
strictest  obedience,  even  at  the  cost  of  their  bhxxl  and  their  lives.*’ 

It  was  in  keeping  with  the  twofold  significance  of  the  place  that 
hen-  in  Vooiiaa.  or  Mictlan,  the  most  important  and  magnificent 
eilifices  were  erected,  and  that  here  every  form  of  art  was  employed 
which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  I'ould  command.  Mic- 
tlan was  doubtless  not  the  only  place  in  the  Zapotec  country  where 
magnifici'iit  Imildings  were  to  Ik*  fonml.  -V  lH*autifully  sculptured 
tomb  has  lx*t*n  discovered  in  Xoxo,  not  far  from  Oaxaca.’’  Moreover 
on  the  mountain  citadel  of  Tlacolnla  and  in  Teotitlan  del  Valle  we 
have  found  fragments  of  wall  facings  of  stone  mosaic  very  similar  to 
the  famous  mosaics  of  Mitla  which  represent  geometric  designs. 
There  are  undoubtedly  similar  buildings  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
this  country,  which  as  yet  has  lx*t*n  little  explored.  The  buildings 
of  .Mitla.  however,  have  always  lx*i*n  di.stinguished  for  their  size, 
numlx'r,  and  magnificence,  and  we  find  in  the  very  earliest  reports 
enthusiastic  and  admiring  descrijitions  of  them. 

• r.  Sogiinda  Tart**  d«*  In  IIlHloria  de  la  rrovlncla  de  f*r^lcfulort*«  df^  Guaxaca, 

dfxlco,  It»7*l,  olmp.  lit). 

* HiiTKoa.  woVk  cltfd,  chap. 

' th*’  df^crtptiou  iu  Tomptf*  renthi  <lu  International  dea  Amf^rienniatea.  7"*' 

M‘H8ion,  Iterlln.  1HH8.  p.  IJO  et  Tliere  1 have  also  given  a small  aketeh  of  the  tomb. 
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Father  Ton|uenmcla  writes:** 

When  some  monks  of  luy  onler.  the  Kranelscan.  passed,  proa(')iiii);  and  shHv- 
Inp.  tbron}?li  tlie  provim-^*  of  Za|K>te<‘a.  wliose  capital  city  Is  Te!iiianteiSH’.&  they 
came  to  a villaee  \viii<-h  was  calh*d  .M  let  Ian,  that  Is.  “underworld  (liell)”.  Besides 
mentionltnt  the  lar^e  niinilK^r  of  [n^ople  in  tlie  villaftc  they  told  of  building  which 
were  prouder  and  more  inaLcniHctuit  tliaii  any  wldch  tliey  laid  hitlierto  seen  in 
New  Spain.  Anion);  tlieni  was  a temple  of  the  evil  spirit  and  liviii);  rooms  for 
his  demoniacal  servants,  and  amoii);  otlier  tine  tiling  there  was  a hall  with 
ornamented  panels.  whi<*h  were  <“onstructed  of  stone  in  a variety  of  nrut>es«iues 
and  otlier  very  remarkahle  <lesia:ns.  There  were  dinirways  there,  eacli  one  of 
which  was  built  of  !»ut  tlmn*  stj>iu*s.  two  uprljtht  at  the  sides  and  one  aerosa 
them,  in  sucli  a manner  that,  although  tlK*se  doorways  wer«^  very  hi);li  and  broad, 
tile  stones  sutticed  for  their  entire  construction.  They  wen*  so  thick  and  broad 
that  we  were  assureil  there  were  few  like  them.  There  was  auother  hull  in 
tlM*se  laiildlii)^<.  c>r  rectanjfuiar  temples,  whieh  was  ere<‘te<l  entirely  on  round 
stone  pillars,  very  high  and  very  thick, so  thick  that  two  grown  men  could  scarcely 
encircle  them  with  their  arms,  nor  could  one  of  them  reach  the  linger  tijm  of 
the  other.  Tlu>se  iiillurs  were  all  In  one  piece  and,  It  was  said,  the  whole  shaft 
of  a pillar  measureil  5 ells  from  top  to  Isittom,  and  they  were  very  much  like 
those  of  the  chun'h  of  Santa  Maria  Magglore  in  Itome.  very  skillfully  made  and 
IK>lishe<l. 

Fatlier  Hiirgoa  ^ives  a more  exact  description.*"  Tfe  say«: 

The  paiac<»  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead  was  built  f<ir  the  use  of  this  one 
(the  high  priest  of  the  ZaiM>tws).  • • • They  built  this  magnificent  house 
or  pantheon  In  the  shaiH*  of  a rectangle,  with  jMirtlons  rising  above  the  earth 
and  jiortions  built  down  into  the  earth,  the  latter  in  the  hole  or  cavity  wlileh 
was  found  below  the  surface  of  the  €‘arth.  and  Ingeniously  made  the  chamliers 
of  (Hiual  size  by  the  manner  of  joining  them,  leaving  a spacious  ctmrt  in  the 
middle;  and  In  onler  to  secure  four  e<iual  chamlK*i*s  they  amunplished  what 
barbarian  heathen  (as  they  were)  could  only  achieve  by  the  |»owers  and  skill  of 
an  an’hltect.  It  1s  not  known  in  what  stone  |dt  they  <iuarrle<l  the  pillars, 
which  are  so  thick  that  two  men  can  scanvly  encircle  them  with  their  arms. 
Tln^se  are.  to  l>e  sure,  mere  shafts  without  capital  or  |>edestal,  but  they  are 
wonderfully  n*gular  and  snnMith.  and  they  are  uIhuU  5 ells  high  and  in  one 
phH*e.  Tlii»s<*  st*rve<l  to  supiHirt  the  nsif.  which  i*onslsts  of  stone  slabs  instead 
of  lieams.  'I'be  slaiis  are  alMiut  2 ells  long.  I ell  bniad.  and  half  an  ell  thick, 
extending  from  pillar  t<»  pillar.  The  i»llinrs  stand  In  a row,  one  liehlnd  the 
other,  In  order  to  re<*eive  the  weight.  Tlie  stone  slabs  are  so  regular  and  so 
exactly  titteil  that,  wltliout  any  mortar  or  (vment  at  the  joints,  they  resemble 
mortised  l>eams.  The  f»air  rooms."  which  are  very  spacious,  are  arranged  in 
exactly  the  same  way  and  ctivered  with  the  same  kind  of  nsifing.  But  in  the 
construction  of  tlie  wails  the  greatest  architects  of  the  iiirth  have  l>een  sur- 
passtMl.  as  I have  not  found  this  klml  of  ar<’hlte<'ture  describe<l  either  among 

* .Motiiirqiilu  lodlann.  v.  .3,  chap.  20. 

* Without  doubt  this  refers  to  Father  Martin  de  Valenela  and  his  el?ht  companions, 
who  went  to  Tehuantepec  to  emlwirk  there  for  ('Ulna,  and  who  stayed  at  the  former  place 
seven  months.  Since  they  could  obtain  no  ships,  they  went  hack  to  Mexlto.  Sts*  Moto- 
llnla.  Ilistorht  tie  los  Indies  de  la  Nueva  Hs))aan.  tratado  .1,  chap.  S;  3>Iendleta.  Illstorla 
Kcclesiastica  Indiana,  v.  4.  chap.  10.  In  both  placini  a d«»scrlplIon  Is  jflven  of  the  archl- 
tectiire  of  Mltlii,  which  corresiamda  In  eawuitlal  polnta  with  the  deKcrlptlon  of  Torquemadn 
quotcsl  above;  except  that  Mendteta  calls  the  church  In  Rome  Santa  Maria  la  Kcslondn, 
and  In  Motolinn  this  comparison  is  wholly  wanting. 

* Work  cU»*d.  chap.  5.T  That  which  he  states,  he  says,  he  knows  from  old  papers  which 
have  come  into  his  tiauds  and  from  traditions  current  amouR  aged  Indians. 
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tlip  HKyptiiiiiH  or  amouK  the  (trooks;  for  tlu\v  begin  nt  the  Imse  witii  a narrow 
outline  am!,  as  t!ie  strm  ture  rises  in  height,  sprt'atl  out  in  wide  e<iplngs  at 
the  top.  so  that  the  up|»er  part  exiHHHls  the  taise  in  breadth  and  l<K>ks  as  if  it 
would  fall  over.  'Hie  inner  shle  of  the  walls  (xmsists  of  a mortar  or  stiieeo  of 
such  hanliii^s  that  no  one  knows  with  what  kind  of  liquid  it  mild  have  been 
inixeil.  The  outside  is  of  sueh  extraordinary  workiuunsliii)  that  on  a niusonr>’ 
wall  about  an  ell  in  height  there  are  plncxHl  stone  slabs  with  a projecting  eilge. 
wIjIc'Ii  f(»rm  tlie  supjHirt  for  an  endless  nuiulier  of  siuall  white  stones,  the  small- 
est of  which  are  a sixth  of  an  ell  long,  half  as  broad,  and  a quarter  as  thick, 
and  which  are  as  smooth  and  regular  as  If  they  had  all  come  from  one  mold. 
They  had  so  many  of  tiiese  stones  that,  setting  them  in,  one  lieside  the  other, 
they  formed  with  them  a large  number  of  different  beautiful  geometric  designs, 
each  an  ell  broad  and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  each  varying  in 
pattern  up  to  tlie  crowning  plec*e,  which  was  the  finest  of  all.  And  what  has 
always  seemed  inexplicable  to  the  greatest  architects  is  the  adjustment  of 
these  little  stones  without  a single  handful  of  mortar,  and  the  fact  that  without 
to^ds,  with  nothing  but  hanl  stones  and  sand,  they  could  achieve  such  solid  work 
that,  though  the  whole  structure  Is  very  old  and  no  one  knows  who  made  it, 
it  has  been  preserved  until  the  present  day. 

I carefully  exainineil  thes<»  monuments  some  thirty  years  ago  in  the  chambers 
alH)ve  ground,  whicli  are  constructed  of  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  way  as 
those  l>elow  ground  and.  ttiough  single  pie<‘es  were  in  ruins  b€H?ause  some  stones 
had  l>e<*ome  liKisened.  there  was  still  much  to  admire.  T'he  doorways  were  very 
large,  the  sides  of  each  being  of  single  stones  of  the  same  thlckm^  as  the  wall, 
ami  tlie  lintel  was  made  out  of  another  stone  which  held  the  two  lower  ones 
togetiier  at  the  lop.  There  weie  tour  chandlers  above  ground  and  four  below. 
The  latter  wen*  arranged  according  to  their  piir|K)se  in  such  a way  that  one 
front  chamber  served  as  < haind  and  sanctuary  for  the  idols,  which  were  placeil 
on  a great  stone  which  served  as  an  altar.  And  for  the  more  inqwrtant  feasts 
which  they  celebratwl  with  sacrifices,  or  at  the  burial  of  a king  or  great  lorxl, 
the  high  priest  liistructiHl  the  U*ss<t  priests  or  the  suliordlnate  temide  officials 
who  si'rveii  him  to  prepare  the  chapel  and  his  vestments  and  a large  quantity 
of  tlie  Imvnse  used  by  them.  And  then  he  descended  wltli  a great  retinue, 
whih*  none  of  the  ixmimoii  laniple  saw  him  or  dareil  to  look  In  his  fac*e,  conviii(*ed 
that  if  they  did  so  they  would  fall  dead  to  the  earth  as  a punishment  for  their 
lM»ldiu*ss.  And  when  he  entered  the  chapt*!  they  put  on  him  a long  white  cot- 
ton garment  made  like  an  alb,  and  over  that  a garment  sha(HHl  like  a dalmatic, 
which  was  embnddercHl  with  pictures  of  wild  beasts  and  birds;  and  they  put  a 
cap  on  his  head,  and  on  his  feet  a kind  of  shoe  woven  of  many  colored  feathers. 
Ami  when  he  had  put  on  thes<*  garments  he  walke<l  with  solemn  mien  and 
measured  step  to  the  altar,  bowed  low  before  the  idols,  renewed  the  incense, 
and  then  in  (piite  unintelligible  murmurs  (muy  eiitre  dlcntes)  he  began  to  c*on- 
verw*  wltli  these  images,  these  deiKisItorles  of  infernal  spirits,  and  continued 
in  this  sort  of  prayer  with  hideous  grlmm'es  and  wrlthlngs.  uttering  Inarticu- 
late sounds,  which  AIUhI  all  present  with  fear  and  terror,  till  he  cjune  out  of 
that  dialKiilcal  trance  and  told  those  standing  around  the  lic*s  and  fabrications 
which  the  spirit  had  linpartcHl  to  him  or  which  he  had  InventcMl  hlmsc»lf.  When 
Imnmti  ladiigs  were  sacrificed  the  c'ereimmles  wore  multiplied,  and  the  assist- 
ants of  the  high  prU*st  stretciuHl  the  victim  out  uism  a large  stone,  baring  his 
breast,  which  they  tore  oi»en  with  a great  stone  knife,  while  the  Inxly  wrlthcHl  In 
fearful  convulsions  and  they  laid  the  heart  hare.  rlp[)ing  It  out,  and  with  it  the 
wild,  which  the  devil  ttK>k,  while  they  carrle<l  tiie  heart  to  the  high  priest  that 
he  might  ^ilTer  It  to  the  idols  hy  lioldlng  it  to  their  mouths.  aim>ng  other  cvre- 
monlc*s ; and  the  Isnly  was  thnjwii  Intti  the  burial  place  of  their  **  IdesscnJ  ”,  Jis 
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they  ealUHl  them.  Am!  If  after  the  Kaerlfli'e  he  felt  lnellnc<l  to  detain  those  who 
any  favor  he  sent  tlieiii  uonl  by  the  snlHirdlnate  priests  not  to  leave 
their  hons4^  till  tlH>ir  ;?(m1h  were  ap|N‘:is«sl.  and  he  ^'oiiiiiiandeil  them  to  do  ]>en- 
am*(*  meanwhile,  to  fast  and  to  with  no  woman.  k<»  that,  until  this  father 

of  sin  had  intenishsl  for  tla*  ai»s<»lutlon  «»f  the  |K*ni(eiits  and  had  deelarinl  the 
^'o<ls  ai>isnis4Ml  tliey  <1I<1  not  tlare  to  (*ross  their  Ihrt^sliolds. 

The  siH-ond  (nnderKroiiiid)  ehnmlK*r  was  the  burial  plaee  of  the.se  hif^h  priests, 
the  third  that  of  the  kinp<  of  Th«*oza|K)tlan,  whom  they  brought  thither  rlehly 
4lrt‘Hsisl  in  their  Ik*sI  attire,  feathei-s.  jewels,  golden  ms'kiaetv.  and  preelous 
ston<*s.  plaeing  a shield  in  the  left  haml  and  a javelin  In  the  right,  just  as  they 
use<l  them  in  war.  And  at  their  burial  rites  great  mourning  prevaileil;  the 
Instninients  which  were  playe<l  made  mournful  sounds;  and  with  loud  walling 
and  ('ontinuous  solibing  they  ehantetl  the  life  and  exidolts  of  their  lord  until 
they  laid  him  on  the  struetim*  which  they  had  preparwl  for  this  purpose. 

Tlie  last  (underground)  c-hainbiT  had  a sih^ukI  d<s»r  at  the  rear,  which  led  to 
a dark  and  grewsome  rtsmi.  This  was  <‘losetl  with  a stone  slal).  which  iHi’upiwl 
the  whole  entraiu***.  Thmugh  this  d«K>r  they  threw  the  IsMlies  of  the  victims 
and  (»f  the  great  lords  and  chieftains  who  had  fallen  In  battle,  and  they  brought 
tlieni  from  the  siwt  where  they  fell,  even  when  it  was  very  far  off.  to  this  burial 
place;  and  so  great  was  the  Imrbaruus  infatuation  of  these  Indians  that.  In  the 
belief  of  the  happy  life  which  awaltisl  them,  many  wIki  were  oppn*ss«Hl  by  dis- 
eases or  hanlships  l>egg<Hl  this  infamous  priest  to  aet*ept  them  as  living  saerl- 
fiet's  and  allow  them  to  enter  through  that  js^rtal  ami  roam  al>out  in  the  dark 
interior  »»f  the  mountain.  b»  s<H»k  the  great  feasting  places  of  their  forefathers. 
And  when  anyone  obtaimsl  this  favor  the  servants  of  the  high  i)rit»st  h*tl  him 
thither  with  sisH-ial  (vremonles,  and  after  they  had  allowed!  him  to  enter  through 
the  small  dm)r  they  rolU'd  tin*  stone  before  it  again  and  took  leave  of  him,  and 
the  uiiha[>py  man.  wandering  m that  abyss  of  darkness,  died  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  lieginning  already  in  life  the  pain  of  his  damnation:  and  on  aei*tmnt  of 
this  horrible  abyss  they  calhnl  this  rlllage  Klyobaa. 

When  later  there  fell  ujHm  thest*  |>eople  the  light  of  the  (iohim*I,  its  s<»rvants 
took  much  troulde  to  Instnud  them  and  to  hnd  out  whether  this  ernir.  <*ommon 
to  all  these  nations,  still  pn*vaile<l.  ami  they  learned  from  tin*  stories  which  had 
bt*eii  handeil  down  that  all  were  convinet'd  that  this  damj)  cavern  extemh*<l 
more  than  iW)  leagues  underground,  and  that  Its  roof  was  supimrteil  liy 
pillars.  And  then*  were  j>eople,  zealous  pn*lates  an.xious  for  knowleilge,  who. 
In  order  to  convince  tht*se  ignorant  i»eople  of  their  error,  went  Into  this  cave 
ae<*(unpanie<l  by  a large  mimiK*r  of  i)eoi>le  lH*aring  llghbsl  t<»rcln»s  and  tire- 
bramls,  and  des<*emhHl  several  huge  steiw.  And  tln*y  wsm  <’ame  u[mui  iimny 
grtMit  buttresses  which  fornitHl  a kind  of  stn*et.  They  had  prudently  brought 
a iiuantity  of  ropt*  with  them  to  use  as  guiding  Iim*s.  that  they  might  not  lose 
themsi'Ives  In  this  confusing  labyrinth.  And  the  putrefaction  and  the  bad  <slor 
and  the  danipm*ss  of  the  earth  were  very  great  and  there  was  also  a cold  wind 
whl<-h  blew  out  their  torcht*s.  And  after  they  had  gone  a short  dlshinct*.  fearing 
to  Ih*  overjmwenHl  !>y  the  stench  or  t<»  steji  on  iM»lw)noiis  reptlh*s,  of  which  soim* 
had  iH'en  siH*n,  they  resolved  to  g»>  out  again  and  to  completely  wall  up  this 
back  door  of  hell.  The  four  huildiiigs  als>ve  grouiul  were  the  only  «mi»s  which 
still  remalmHl  oimmi.  and  they  hml  a e«>urt  and  elmmimrs  like  thorn*  nmlergroiiml ; 
ami  the  ruins  of  t!a*se  have  lasttHl  even  to  the  pn*Hent  day. 

One  ot  the  nsmis  nlmve  ground  was  the  i»aluee  of  the  high  prk*st.  wlmre  he 
sat  and  slept,  for  the  apartment  offereil  nsun  and  opis^rtnnity  for  everjthlng. 
The  throne  was  like  a high  < usliion  with  a liigh  ha<*k  to  lean  against,  all  of  tiger 
skin,  Htuffwl  entirely  witli  delicate  feathers  or  with  tine  grass  whleh  was  us4*<| 
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for  this  Tho  other  seats  \ven»  smaller,  even  wiieii  the  kliu;  came  to 

visit  him.  The  authority  of  tills  devilish  prU»st  was  s*)  >;rent  that  there  was  no 
i>m*  wlm  dans!  to  cross  the  e«mrt.  ami  t<i  avoid  this  the  otluM*  thrts*  chmnlH*r« 
had  diMirs  in  the  rear.  ttiroUKh  which  even  the  kind's  cntenHl.  For  this  )iuns>«*^* 
they  had  alleys  and  passaiieways  on  tin*  outside  alsive  and  1k*1ow,  by  which 
IHSiple  could  enter  and  out  when  they  «aine  t<»  stn*  the  hit:Ii  priest. 

Tla*si‘  priests  never  marriiHl.  nor  did  tla*y  hold  Intercoms  with  women. 
Only,  at  ct*rtain  feasts,  which  they  ctdi'hratisl  with  jtreat  hainiuetlntt  and  unudi 
driinkenm‘ss.  the  kliiKs  hrointlit  to  them  the  unmarrii*d  daughters  of  the  chief- 
tains. and  if  one  of  tla*se  IsK'ame  pregnant  she  was  taken  to  a retired  siwit  until 
her  c*onflneinent,  so  that  If  a S4m  should  lie  horn  he  could  he  hmught  up  as  the 
succes.sor  of  the  j)rii*st  in  his  ofliit*.  for  this  su(*<*essloii  always  fell  to  the  son  or 
nearest  relative  and  was  never  eUndive. 

The  s4*<M»ml  chamlKM*  nls>ve  gnmnd  was  that  of  the  priests  and  the  assistants 
of  the  high  priests.  The  thlrtl  was  that  of  the  king  when  he  came.  The  fourth 
was  that  of  the  other  chieftains  and  (aiptains,  and  though  the  simct*  was  small 
for  .so  great  a numlK*r  and  for  so  many  different  families,  yet  they  atvmniiKMlatetl 
thems<*Ivt*s  to  each  other  out  of  rwiHH't  for  the  place  and  avolde<l  dlswaisions 
and  fui'tions.  Furthermore,  tliere  was  no  otlier  administration  of  justiiv  in  this 
pla<v  than  that  of  the  high  priest,  to  whose  unlimItiHl  |s)wer  all  ls>we<l. 

All  the  nKHns  wen*  <*lean  ami  well  furnishe^l  with  mats.  It  was  not  the  cus- 
tom t<»  shs*p  on  hedstenils.  however  great  a lord  might  l)o.  They  used  very  taste- 
fully braidtHl  mats,  which  were  spread  on  the  tl<Mir,  and  soft  skins  of  animals 
and  deli<-ate  fahrit*s  for  <*overings.  Their  ftssl  <*onsist(Hl  usually  of  animals 
kllh'il  in  the  hunt : ihvr,  rabbits,  armadillos,  etc.,  ami  also  birds.  whh*h  they 
kllU*d  with  snares  or  arrows.  The  bread,  made  of  their  maize,  was  white  and 
well  kneadiHl.  Their  drinks  were  always  cold,  made  of  groiiml  chocolate,  which 
was  mi.Msi  with  water  and  iMuimbsl  maize.  Other  drinks  were  made  of  pulpy 
and  of  ( rushed  fruits.  whi<‘h  were  then  inixetl  with  the  intoxi<‘ating  drink  pre- 
pared from  the  agave,  f«»r  slnc<»  the  eommon  iHH>ple  were  forbidden  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  there  was  always  an  abnndanee  of  these  on  tiand. 

This  entin*  ac'eount  of  .Mltla  |tlu*  fatla*r  adds  in  cotK'UisionI  was  addinl  to 
his  history  that  he  might  )k*  faithful  to  his  ]>romise.  and  although  tliese  things 
were,  of  conrst*.  full  of  suiKTstltion  and  Impious  error,  still  they  were  the  most 
im]Hirtant  and  Intelligtait  maidf(*stations  of  this  nation  whieh  had  fallen  under 
his  olwervatlon. 

I have  translated  and  (|iioted  this  passage  at  len^xth  Ix^cause  it  eon- 
tain.'  (he  account  of  an  eyewitnes.s  wlio  saw  tlie  inonnnients  when  they 
were  still  in  a tolerably  intact  condition,  furni.shed  still  with  the  r(K>f, 
which  is  now  entirely  ^one;  because  this  passage  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of.  dating  from  ancient  times,  which  gives  an  exjdaimtion  con- 
cerning the  purpose*  and  significance  of  the  dilferent  buildings;  and 
l)ecaust*  the  h<H)k  from  which  tlie  quotation  is  taken  is  extremely  rare. 
In  spite  of  much  impiiry,  I liave  heard  of  no  library  in  Germany  or 
Austria  whicii  contains  the  work. 

The  position  of  the  l)uildings  as  they  stand  to-day  is  seen  on  tlie 
])Ian  given  in  plate  xxn.  This  is  drawn,  according  to  a plan  made 
by  the  well-known  architect,  Iv  Miihlenpfordt,  in  the  year  18:11,  with 
the  addition  of  some  details  whi<‘h  were  added  from  the  residts  of  per- 
sonal t)hst*rvations  ami  after  a m*ent  drawing  by  Mr  J.  Ix*on.  It  is 
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seen  that  tliere  are  in  all  three  frn)ups  of  the  principal  hnililings, 
which  extend  in  a slight  curve  from  the  height  down  to  the  river.  I 
have  numbered  the  first  I.  Kor  practical  reasons  I have  nunilH-red 
the  second  II  and  III.  The  third  is  designated  IV.  Inside  the  arc 
formed  by  the.se  groups  of  buildings,  but  not  near  the  center,  lies  a 
terraced  pyramid,  an  ancient  temple  without  doubt,  which  serves  now 
as  a cemetery  and  has  a chapel  on  its  upper  i)latform.  A court 
formed  by  broad,  rampartlike  elevations  lies  ladiind  it.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  there  is  a similar,  smaller  pyramid  with  several 
courts  formed  by  rampartlike  elevations. 

Each  of  the  three  chief  groups  of  buildings.  I,  II-III,  and  IV, 
consists  of  a main  building  and  an  adjoining  building  (set'  the  ground 
plan  of  palace  I,  plate  .xxiii).  The  main  .structure  has  a courtyard 
lying  according  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  inclosed  on  three 
sides  by  buildings.  Of  the.se,  the  one  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  court  is  the  largest  and  mo.st  beautifully  finished,  and  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  a narrow  angular  passage  with  a smaller  adjoin- 
ing court,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  narrow,  corridor- 
like charnl>ers.  and  is  completely  closed  from  the  outside. 

The  position  of  the  adjoining  building  varies  somewhat.  While 
in  I it  lies  directly  in  front  of  the  main  building,  tho.se  of  III  and  IV 
lie  a little  to  one  side.  The.se  adjoining  buildings  also  surround  three 
sides  of  a court  whose  four  sides  face  the  four  points  of  the  compas.s. 
While,  however,  in  the  main  buildings,  the  south  side  of  the  court 
remains  oi)en,  in  the  adjoining  ImiUlings  that  is  the  ca.se  oidy  in  IV, 

I and  III  l)eing  open  toward  the  we.st. 

The  church  and  the  priest's  house  are  built  into  palace  I.  Palace 

II  is  the  Ix'st  preserved  and  the  most  beautiful.  It  contains  in  the 
principal  room,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  court,  the  row  of  six 
large  monolithic  pillars,  which  have  always  l>een  considered  the  most 
remarkable  proof  of  the  technical  .skill  of  the  ancient  Zapotec.s.  As 
palace  IV  lies  nearest  the  village  it  has  Ixs'ii  most  despoiled,  in  order 
to  furnish  stones  and  other  building  materials  for  the  huts  of  the 
present  village.  Only  a few  remains  of  masonry  .scattered  aljout  the 
garden  are  now  left  of  this  palace. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  identify  the  still  remaining  buildings 
after  Biirgoa's  description,  a certain  diliiculty  arises  at  tbe  very 
outset.  Burgoa  speaks  of  ‘‘four  chambers''  (<|uadras)  or  “halls” 
(salas),  and  says  that  remains  of  them  had  lieen  found  partly  above 
ground  (altos)  and  partly  underground  (bajos),  and  that  the  former 
were  like  the  latter  in  size  and  the  manner  of  their  decoration. 

He  furthermore  says  that  one  of  I lie  chamlH're  found  under- 
ground, the  front  one,  had  la-en  a temple,  sacrariuin.  or  jilace  for 
keeping  the  idols;  another  had  served  as  burial  place  for  the  high 
priest;  the  third  as  the  tomb  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  the  realm; 
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«nd  tlie  fourth  liiul  lx>en  connected  with  tlie  great  cave,  whither  tliey 
weiT  accustomed  to  bring  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  sacrifice  and 
of  the  chiefs  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  chamliers  found  alwve 
ground,  he  said,  had  served  as  dwellings,  one  for  the  high  priest,  the 
second  for  the  rest  of  the  prie.sthood,  the  third  for  the  king,  and  the 
fourth  for  the  families  of  the  nobles  who  came  to  Mitla  in  the  retinue 
of  the  king. 

Here,  first  of  all,  it  is  clear  that  “ quadras  ” or  “salas  ” could  not 
have  betm  used  to  designate  the  entire  groups  of  buildings  forming 
the  palaces,  for  there  are  only  three,  not  four,  of  thestL  Furthennore, 
we  can  not  take  literally  the  statement  that  the  underground  cham- 
Iwrs  were  e.xactly  like  tho.se  above  ground  in  tlie  manner  of  decora- 
tion and  in  size.  The  oidy  building  in  which  a crypt  has  l)een 
preserved,  or  rather  e.xcavated.  is  the  larger  eastern  building  of  III. 
Here,  however,  the  crypt  does  not  have  the  form  of  the  chamlKT 
above  ground.  The  latter  is  an  oblong  rectangle  in  shape.  The 
cryj>t  is  Imilt  in  the  .shajH“  of  a cros.s,  exactlj'  like  the  crypt  which  was 
discovered  in  the  village  of  Xaaga,  three-fourths  of  a league  from 
Mitla,  and  can  still  be  seen.  I think  that  Burgoa’s  statements  refer 
only  to  the  different  parts  of  one  group  of  palace  buildings;  and  there 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  probability  that  Burgoa  had  in  mind  group 
II-IH.  In  this  one  the  hall  with  jiillars  lying  on  the  north  side,  of 
the  main  court  of  II  might  have  formed,  with  its  adjoining  court, 
the  dwelling  of  the  high  prie.st,  the  ITija-tao.  and  under  it  must 
have  been  the  crypt  that  was  “ in  front  ”,  where,  the  idols  stood  and 
where  the  high  priest  received  his  inspirations.  The  building  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  main  court  might  have  contained,  aliove, 
the  living  rcKuns  for  the  priesthood  and.  Ixdow,  the  burial  place  for 
the  high  priest.  The  building  situated  opposite,  on  the  east  side, 
might  have  Ixam  the  dwelling  and  burial  place  of  the  king.  We  may 
probably  consider  the  whole  of  palace  III  as  the  building  where  the 
majority  of  the  nobles  were  <|uartered  and  where,  at  the  rear  of  the 
crypt  of  the  main  building,  a d<x)r  led  into  the  cave  already  descrilx'd. 
Then  this  entrance  woidd  have  been  directly  opposite  the  pyramid, 
on  whose  tipjx'r  j)latform  the  sacrifires  wer<“  doulitless  ]X‘rformed. 

If  this  is  the  cast*,  we  must  consider  the  three  palace  groups  as 
undoubtedl}’  constructed  on  a uniform  plan,  the  individual  buildings 
Ix'ing  designed  for  exactly  similar  purposes.  We  must,  then,  neces- 
sarily conclude  further  tliat  there  was  in  Mitla  not  one  high  priest 
only,  but  that  besides  him,  perhaps  snlxu’dinated  to  him,  there 
must  have  1xh‘ii  at  least  two  other  chief  priests.  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  not  unnatural  or  forced.  On  the  contrary,  this  idea  is 
very  readily  suggested  by  a comparison  with  the  corresixuiding 
conditions  in  the  ca])ital.  Mexico.  Besides.  Burgoa  sjaaiks  plainly 
in  another  place  of  s»!Veral  higli  priest.s.  Uija-tao,  whom  tlie  king  of 
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Tehuantepec.  Cocijo-pij,  had  summoned  to  him  from  Mictlan."  We 
also  know  that  the  “ Zapoteoos  Serranos  ”,  who  lived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  forest  valleys  of  Villa  Alta,  had  their 
special  priests.* 

The  api>earaiu*  which  the  outer  and  inner  facades  of  these  palace-s 
pre.sent,  with  their  projections  and  courses  of  coping  and  the  wonder- 
ful ornamentation  produced  by  geometric  designs  executed  in  raised 
stonework,  is  shown  by  the  photographs  which  are  reproduced  on 
plates  XXV  to  xxx.  The  pictures  were  taken  in  1890  by  order  of  the 
commission  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca  for  the  world’s  exposition  in  Paris. 
The  number  of  designs  in  the  panels  of  the  wall  is  limited.  Those 
which  my  wife  and  I observed  in  Mitla  are  reproduced  in  plates  xxxi 
and  xx.xii  from  original  drawings  by  my  wife.  A few  additional 
designs  are  rejiroduced  there  which  we  saw  in  the  crypt  of  Xaaga  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  utterly  ruined  temple  of  Xaipiie,  or  Teo- 
titlan  del  Valle.  As  to  the  technic  of  these  designs,  one  might  think, 
according  to  Burgoa's  de.scription  quoted  above,  that  they  were 
formed  of  small  stones  which  had  IxMjn  set  in  a mass  of  stucco.  That 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  blocks,  cut  out  of  a light-colored 
tufaceous  stone,  laid  one  upon  the  other,  form  the  outer  and  inner 
surfare  of  the  thick  walls,  which  consist  chiefly  of  mortar.  They 
were  sculptured  on  the  outer  side,  jKwhaps  even  in  their  pre.s_ent  posi- 
tion, in  such  a manner  that  a single  stone  of  this  kind  shows  on  its 
exterior  face  a sunken  and  a projecting  surface,  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion running  in  .steps,  zigzag  lines,  or  curves,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  design  of  which  they  are  a part.  AVith  this  method  of  con- 
struction it  is  plain  that  no  single  portion  can  crumble  and  become 
detached,  and  therefore  the  patterns  are  still,  in  the  main,  as  clear 
and  unchanged  as  they  were  centuries  ago.  The  height  of  the  pro- 
jection alK)ve  the  sunken  plane,  which  averages  about  3 cm.,  and  the 
extraordinarily  .sharp  and  perpendicular  outline  between  the  raisi'd 
parts  and  the  backgrouml  cause  the  patterns  to  stand  out  with 
remarkable  clearness  and  distinctnc,ss.  In  the  background  we  find 
everywhere  traces  of  red  coloring,  while  the  raised  parts  seem  to  have 
been  left  white,  an  inference  also  to  lie  drawn  from  Burgoa's  de.scrip- 
tion,  where  he  speaks  of  “small  white  stones”.  I need  hardly  point 
out  that  this  contrast  of  color  must  have  enhanced  the  eflecl  of  the 
jiattern  still  more. 

Now,  while  the  exterior  aspect  of  these  palaces  and  the  ornamenta- 

* Hurgoa,  wurk  cited,  chap.  72 : Llevando  de  el  grao  adoratorto  de  Mlctla  Ion  aacertloteH 

mayorcM  comu  i>iiiitl(1rc.<4,  k qtilenea  llaruai)  Iluija-too,  en  mb  lengua,  que  quicre  dezir 
“grande  ataiaj'a  y el  qiic  lo  vk  lodo"  y utros  sm*cidote«  menorcM  qne  Unman  copa  vltoo 
“ guard  u de  Iom  **  (“Bringing  from  the  great  temple  of  Mlctla  the  high  i>rl€*«tH 

as  pontIficeK.whom  they  call  In  their  language  Iluljn-too,  which  means  ‘great  guard  and 
he  who  seeM  all*,  and  other  leaMer  prleata  whom  they  call  copa  vltoo,  ‘guardians  of  the 
gods  ‘ “). 

• Burgoa,  worn  cited,  chap.  Sd. 
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tion  in  raised  geometric  designs  have  lH>en  fre<iiiently  depicted  and 
descril>ed  in  former  times,  few  of  the  authors  who  have  hitherto 
written  about  Mitla  have  paid  special  attention  to  tlie  fres«K« 
which  were  over  the  middle  door  of  each  side  of  the  adjawnt  courts, 
and  portions  of  which  are  still  to  Ik*  seen.  A manuscript  atlas  by 
the  German  architect  E.  Miihlenpfordt,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Instituto  Publico  at  Oaxaca  and  has  been  reproduced  in  Penafiel's  “ 
great  illustrated  publication,  is  the  only  work  in  which,  together 
with  exact  ground  plans  and  elevations  of  the  palaces,  specimens  are 
to  be  found  of  the  mural  paintings  from  each  of  the  two  courts 
where  these  paintings  exist.  It  was  Mr  Pehafiel  who  called  my 
attention  to  these  paintings,  and  T devoted  eleven  days  during  my 
stay  in  Mitla  with  my  wife,  in  June,  1888,  to  copying  them,  as  far 
as  they  were  still  visible,  .so  as  to  rescue,  in  sketches  at  least,  what 
was  still  to  be  saved.  The  originals  themselves  will  scarcely  with- 
stand much  longer  the  effects  of  the  weather  and  the  consequences  of 
neglect.  Just  a few  months  Ijefore  my  arrival  in  Mitla  a large  and 
es.sential  part  of  the  paintings  was  knocked  down  incident  to  the 
important  building  of  a pigsty  in  the  court  of  the  first  palace,  which 
has  served  for  a long  time  and  .still  serves  as  the  stable  of  the  priest's 
dwelling.  The  rest  of  the  paintings  are  everywhere  crumbling. 

The  paintings  are  found,  as  has  l)een  mentioned,  in  the  closed 
courtyards  adjoining  the  palaces,  which  are  acco.ssible  only  by  means 
of  a narrow,  angular  pas.sageway  leading  from  the  main  building. 
Each  side  of  the.se  courts  (compare  the  elevation  on  plate  .\.\iv)  has 
a doorway  in  the  center  and,  over  it,  a narrow,  rectangular,  reces.sed 
panel.  Then  follows  a narrow,  sunken  band  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall.  Over  this  again  there  are  three  broader 
and  shorter  recesses  cut  into  the  wall,  the  middle,  one  of  which 
projects  beyond  the  two  on  the  sides.  The  dooi-s  in  the  center  lead 
to  narrow  gallaries  which  surround  the  court  on  the  four  sides.  On 
the  south  wall  of  the  court,  at  one  side  of  the  principal  doorway,  is 
the  o[)ening  of  the  angular  passageway  which  joins  the  principal 
chamber  of  the  corresponding  palace  with  this  closed  adjoining 
court.  The  north  wall  of  the  adjacent  court  of  palace  I has  three 
main  entrances  instead  of  one,  and  above  thes*^  stretches  evenly  the 
narrow  reces,sed  panel  considerably  lengthened.  The  three  upjx'r 
shorter  and  broader  nicesses  on  all  four  sides  of  the  court  are  filled 
with  the  characteristic  geometric  designs  executed  in  raised  stone- 
work. The  lower  narrow,  reces,sed  i)anels  directly  over  the  dixirway 
have  a coating  of  fine  stucco,  and  it  is  this  which  is  covered  with 
paititings,  in  which  the  white  figures  contrast  with  the  painted  red 
background. 

* l‘ei)ahel.  Moniimpritofi  <1pI  ArtP  Mpxirano  Antitnio.  Berlin.  IHfKi.  atlaa  II.  lAmlnt 
UU’-UL*?. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  FACADES  ON  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  SIDES  OF  THE  ADJOINING  COURT, 

PALACE  I,  MITLA 


SKLER]  DESCRIPTION  OF  MITI.A  2.')7 

In  the  second  palace,  the  largest  and  hest  preserved,  there  is  now 
absolutely  nothing  to  Ik*  s»*en  of  thesi*  paintings.  Nevertheless,  l>e- 
yond  a doubt  there  were  some  here  also,  for  the  stucco  coating,  on 
which  the  paintings  were  executed  in  the  other  palaces,  can  Ik*  recog- 
nized here  also  in  the  narrow  rece.ssi*d  panels  over  the  doors.  In  the 
court  adjoining  the  fourth  palace,  which  is  situated  nearest  to  the 
river,  the  two  side  walls  and  the  lower  part  of  the  third  are  still  pre- 
•served.  On  the  east  side  thert*  may  still  Ik*  recognized  in  the  narrow 
ix*ce.s.s<*d  panels  the  iipp(*r  edge  of  the  painting  with  the  lK*autiful  Iku*- 
der,  reprwluced  (fragment  1)  on  the  fiiNt  plate.  The  four  fragments 
of  painting  which  are  rejiroduced  under  numbers  2 to  5 on  this  |)lale 
lielong  to  the  north  side  of  this  court.  All  the  rest  of  the  painting 
which  is  pn*s«*rved  iK'longs  to  the  court  adjoining  the  palaci*,  which 
has  the  most  elevati*d  position,  namely  palace  I.  This  jialace  has  lH*en 
turned  into  a priest’s  dwelling  since  the  country  was  won  over  to 
Christianity,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  buildings  ris<*s  the  church  of  San 
Pablo  de  Mitla.  The  adjoining  court  is  used,  according  to  a long- 
e.stabli.shed  custom,  as  a stable.  The  animals  wander  fn*ely  alK)iit  the 
court,  and  against  one  of  the  sides  a manger  of  masonry  has  bwn 
built  under  a protecting  board  r<K)f.  l?olh  structures  are  very  desir- 
able for  the  welfan*  of  the  animals,  but  they  have  Ik*»*u  fatal  to  the 
paintings,  for  the  posts  which  su]jport  the  penthouse  have  Ik-cii 
driven  into  the  wall.  A part  of  the  painting  has  also  lK*t*n  entirely 
walled  in  for  the  construction  of  the  manger.  Finally,  as  I have 
already  mentioned,  a pigsty  has  very  recently  lK*en  built  against  the 
north  side  of  the  court.  That  could  lik(*wisi*  not  Ik^  done  without 
serious  injury  to  the  painting.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  Ik*  just 
and  recognize  that  perhaps  the  verj'  reason  why  the  jiaintings  have 
lieen  still  so  largely  pn*served  in  this  portion  of  thesi*  historic  n*tnains 
is  Ix-cause  this  court,  as  a jiart  of  the  j)arsonage,  has  lK*en  withdrawn 
from  gi*neral  ol»servation  and  use;  that  is.  from  general  exploitation 
and  d(*molition. 

Before  I turn  to  the  descrii)tion  and  exi)lamition  of  lhe.se  picture.s, 
it  seems  to  me  to  Ik*  appropriate  to  ])iit  together  from  existing  sources 
what  is  known  concerning  the  nature  and  character  of  the  religious 
conceptions  of  the  Zajaitecs. 

723»— .N'o.  as— 0.5 ^17 
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Only  very  scant  infonnation  has  come  down  to  ns  concerning  the 
ancient  Zapotec  country.  The  Mexicans  were  evidently  very  little 
in  touch  with  its  inhabitants.  Not  even  the  name  of  the  Zapotccs  is 
mentioned  in  any  one  of  the  lists  of  nations  which  were  compiled  by 
the  historians  of  ancient  Mexico.  There  were  always  other  tril>es 
Itetween  them  and  the  Me.xicans,  and  these  Ixmnded  the  ethnic  horizon, 
at  least  from  the  current  Mexican  point  of  view ; nor  did  the  other- 
wise well-informed  Mexican  who  gave  Father  Sahagun  an  account 
“of  all  the  tribes  which  came  into  this  country  to  settle  here”  men- 
tion the  Zapotec.s.  He  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  trilx^  adjacent 
to  the  Mexicans,  and  gives  very  interesting  information  concerning 
.some  of  the  northern  nations,  but  of  the  southern  he  mentions  ex- 
pre.s.sly  only  the  Uouixca,  Tlapaneca,  and  Yopi.  All  the  rest  apjjear 
to  be  clas.sed  under  the  head  of  nations  “ living  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun  ”,  whom  he  designates  as  Olmeca  Uixtotiii  Mi.xteca,  and  also  as 
Olineca  IJixtotin  Nonoualca,  or  simply  as  .\nahuaca.  “ maritime 
people  ”. 

The  great  trading  exi)editions  first  brought  the  Mexicans  in  touch 
with  the  Zapotec  trilxw,  an<l  these'  expeelitions  were  directed  first  and 
foremost  to  the  Atlantic  tierra  caliente.  Tuxtepec,  on  the  Rio 
Papaloapan,  was  the  first  large  trading  post.  The  ne.xt  points  to  lx? 
reached  were  Tabasco  and  Xicalango.  The  latter  was  the  great  cen- 
ter where  the  merchants  as.s»'mbled  from  all  parts  of  the  Central 
American  world  and  from  which  led  the  commercial  highways  to 
Chiapas,  Soconusco,  and  Guatemala,  up  the  Usumacinta,  and  across 
the  country  to  the  Golfo  Dulce  and  to  Honduras,  finally  northward 
by  way  of  Champoton  and  Campeche  to  the  more  thickly  populatcil 
jHirtions  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The  Mexican  merchants  seem 
alri'ady  to  have  found  the  road  to  Xicalango  in  early  tim(*s  and  to 
have  made  use  of  it.  Perhaps  they  even  ]ux‘.ss<'d  on  farther  from  that 
point  at  an  early  ix'rifxl.  The  variems  swarms  of  Mexican  poptda- 
tion  which  we  find  diffused  far  toward  the  south,  almost  to  the  Isth- 
mus, apjiear  to  have  taken  this  route.  It  was  not  until  a compara- 
tively late  date,  however — and  for  this  there  exists  positive  pnxif — that 
the  Mexicans  .siuweded  in  pushing  forward  to  the  Pacific  tierra 
caliente,  the  fertile  plains  of  Tehuante|X'c,  the  region  of  Zapotec 
expansion,  and  then  only  after  the  partial  subjugation  of  the  Zapotec 
tribes  by  the  united  strength  of  the  .states  of  the  Mexican  table-land. 

At  an  early  period,  when  Mexican  commerce  was  directed  mainly 
to  the  Atlantic  tierra  caliente,  a permanent  Mexican  settlement  was 
258 
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already  made  in  the  Zapotee  region.  Tradition  i-elates  that  in  tlie  wild 
fon'sts  of  Mietlanquaiditla  sonic  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  I'axyacac 
murderously  attacked  and  plundered  a Mexican  caravan  which  was 
returning  home  from  Tabas<.-o  with  costly  goods,  the  news  of  which 
did  not  reach  the  Mexicans  until  years  later.  The  king  who  was 
then  reigning,  Moteciihzoma  the  elder,  surnameil  Ilhuicamina, 
equipped  an  exjiedition  to  avenge  the  deed,  and  the  crime  was 
atoned  by  the  exteniiination  of  the  entire  tribe.  A numlier  of  Mexi- 
can families  and  about  1100  families  from  neighlxiring  cities  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  Mexico  started  out  to  settle  the  vacant  lands  of 
the  exterminated  trilx*,  under  the  leadership  of  four  Mexican  chief- 
tains whom  the  king  had  chosen  for  this  exjiedition.  They  proceeded 
but  slowly,  and  at  every  halting  jilace  a few  remained  liehind.  When 
Ua.xyacac  was  finally  reai'hed,  the  lands  were  divided  among  the  colo- 
nists, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  tribes  living  in  the  vicinity,  ac- 
cording to  a ivnmrkable  statement  in 
the  chronicle.  The  jx'ojile  of  Quauh- 
t<K-hjian,  Tuxtejxx',  and  Teotitlan, 
who  were  on  the  coasts  of  Ua.xya- 
cac ",  that  is,  Ixirdered  on  Ua.xyacac, 
were  esjiecially  jileasi-d.'* 

A.ssault  and  assassination  of  Mexi- 
can merchants  are  almost  always  men- 
tioned as  the  ca.sus  ladli  in  the  native 
records.  It  seems  very  jirobable 
that  in  this  ca.se  these  really  were 
the  actual  cause  of  war.  It  is  at  any 
rate  obvious  from  the  above  story 
that  the  jM-rmanent  settlement  of 
^Mexicans  in  Ua.xyacac  was  a conse- 
quence of  the  commercial  intercourse  which  the  Mexicans  maintained 
with  'I’abasco,  and  that  it  was  made  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of 
this  intercouix*.  On  the  road  lo  Tabasi'o  lay  also  the  three  cities 
which  are  nameil  in  the  n'liort  above  ijuoted  as  those  which  were 
esjiecially  jileased  at  this  new  «‘ttlement. 

Uj)  to  the  time  of  the  Sjianiards.  the  Jlexicans  were  thus  settled  in 
the  immeiliate  neighborlnMid  of  the  Zajxitec  royal  city,  in  the  original 
and  hereditary  seat  of  the  Zajiotec  nation.  This  cohaiy  was  always 
looked  ujxin  by  the  Mexican  kings  as  an  imjxirtant  jilact'.  It  was  un- 
der the  .sjiecial  control  of  two  high  Mexican  oflicials  iiearing  the  titles 
Tlacatectli  and  Tlacoc-htectli  (see  figure  .>1.  from  the  Memloza  ctxlex. 
jiage  1(5),  and  doiditless  ha<l  the  character  of  a military  colony.  In 
the  new  order  of  affairs  arising  out  of  the  Sjianisli  conquest,  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  Mexican  village  were  allotted  to  the  newly  founded 

• Texozumoc,  Cr6nlca  Mexlcnna,  chap.  30. 
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Spiinisli  rity  Sogiira  di*  ]a  Frontera,  or  Antt‘(|ucra,  a«  it  was  later 
tallied.  So  it  chanced  that  the  old  native  name  of  this  Mexican  vil- 
lage, which  means  at  the  hill  of  algarolias was  transferred,  with 
a somewhat  changed  pronunciation,  as  Oaxaca  or  Oajaca,  to  the  Span- 
i.sh  city,  and  now  not  only  tliis  city  is  called  by  that  name,  but  the 
whole  state  whose  territory  is  governol  from  this  city. 

The  existence  of  a Mexican  colony  in  the  mid.st  ot  Zaimtec  territory 
naturally  implied  a certain  restraint,  the  recognition,  in  fact,  of  the 
siijK'rior  power  of  the  Mexicans.  Therefore  it  does  not  seem  remark- 
able that  in  the  tribute  list  of  the  Mexican  kings  various  neighboring 
Zapotec  cities  were  named.  Iiesides  I'a.xyacac,  which  had  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  capital.  Mexico.  The  tribute  consisted  chiefly  of  line,  textiles, 
be.side.s  which  a certain  quantity  of  cereals,  20  gold  disks,  and  20  small 
.sacks  of  cochineal  had  to  1k'  furnished."  'I'his  fact,  however,  must 
by  no  means  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Mexicans  exercised 
authorit}'  over  the  entire  Zapotec  country.  It  can  not  even  1h>  said 
that  the  cities  which  are  named  in  the  list  were  subject  directly  to 
Mexican  rule.  For  there  are  among  them  thosi-  which  we  know  cer- 
tainly to  have  Ix'en  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Zapotec  kings,  as 
Etla,  which  was  called  by  the  Zapotecs  L(H)-uanna.  " place  of  pro- 
visions the  city  of  Tetic])ac,  already  mentioned  above,  and  the  Zap- 
otec  frontier  station  Quauhxilotitlan,  now  San  Pablo  Huilzo.'’  This 
relation  is  probably  Ix-st  explained  by  assuming  that  the  Zajxitec  cities 
named  on  ]>age  4(1  of  the  Mendoza  codex  agreed  to  the  payment  of 

•The  liieroillyph  of  the  city  given  altove  In  llg.  54  shown  the  eonventlonjil  drawing  of  a 
mountain  (tepetli.  which  la  friMiuently  slni{dy  an  expression  of  the  fact  ttint  the  com- 
posite sign  represents  a hieroglyplile  picture  of  a place  name.  On  tlie  mountain  is  seen 
an  algarolia  tree  (tiaiini,  recognlxed  by  the  great  fruit  pods  (etiihle)  with  wavy  edges, 
grt)wlng  out  of  the  nose  (yacatl)  of  a human  face.  The  ••now*”  signifies  also  In  an 
extended  meaning.  “ iK>lnt  **,  '*  projection  ”,  ” front  The  'I'lacatectll  Is  designated  In 
flg.  54  l>y  the  royai  liendband  of  the  Mexicans  In  lunjutdse  mosaic;  the  Thicochtectll, 
by  a similar  headband  witli  the  slinft  <if  an  arrow  in  It. 

The  name  Taxyacac  is  plainly  Mexican.  The  city  Is  calUsI  hy  the  Zaiatters,  Mlxtei's, 
Cuhatecs.  rtiinanteos,  and  Mixes.  l»y  other  names,  namely  Luhu-Iaii,  Nuhu  ndtia,  Nahii- 
nduvB,  N'i-cuhui.  rar-iilm,  Imt  all  of  these  linve  almiit  ttie  same  meaning,  namely.  ”at 
the  point  <if  algaroltas”  or  “at  the  place  of  alganibas  '.  .Naturally,  it  can  no  longer  Is* 
setlletl  wiiether  these  names  are  translations  of  tlie  Mexican  name  or  whether  tlie  latter, 
on  the  other  lian<l,  was  a translation  of  an  original  Zuimtec  name. 

* Mendoza  codex,  pi.  xi.vi. 

**  The  names  of  this  piuee  imve  undergone  several  changes  In  meaning.  The  Mexican  name 
Qnauhxliotltlan  means  “among  the  (luaiihxllotes  or  “among  trees  wiiose  ledlldet  fruit 
1ms  the  ft»rm  of  a young  ear  of  inalxe  Tills  name  apjK*ars  already  at  an  early  i«*rlod  to 
have  lieen  changed  Into  (iiiaxoiotltlan  hy  ilefective  ami  faulty  proiiunclallon.  Itiirgoa  us<*s 
it  in  this  form.  According  to  that,  ttracida  explains  the  name  us  “ plme  of  (lie  gunjo- 
hites tlinf  is.  of  the  turkeys,  in  his  ofherwlsi*  very  useful  little  N>ok.  (‘ntfllogo  Ktlmoift- 
gi«*o  de  los  Nomlnes,  etc.,  de  Oaxaca.  The  place  was  calltsl  by  the  X^apotecs  riya-xoo, 
“ espler  of  (lie  enemy”,  Itecause  it  s«*rv4‘<l  as  an  ouliMtst  on  the  frontier  and  <'ommHHde<l 
the  great  cniinda,  tlie  principal  road  communicating  with  tlie  Mexican  highlands.  Tlds 
old  7jipotec  name  <*an  lie  plainly  rerognlxe<l  l>y  the  manner  In  whhdi  1 myself  lieard  it  pro- 
nounred  on  the  siK*t.  namely,  CIik*.  The  iifflrial  s|ielllng  of  the  name.  Ilnitso.  refers  It 
back  incorrectly  to  a Mexican  rmit.  uUz-tli,  **  tliorn 
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certain  con(ril)utioiis  to  tlie  Mexicans  in  onler  to  remain  nninolesteil 
hy  them. 

The  s«>ttlement  of  (he  Mexicans  in  Uaxyacac  is  said  to  have  occiirre<l 
under  the  rule  of  tlie  elder  Motecuh/.oma ; that  is,  in  the  period 
Ix'twisMi  about  H-lt)  and  1170  .V.  1).  That  wotdd  Ik>  about  a hundred 
years  after  tlie  period  in  which,  as  Father  Bur<foa  say.s,  the  Zapotecs 
spivad  towaril  the  south  and  bef;an  to  conquer  the  fruitful  coast  strips 
of  Jalapa  and  TehuantejM-c.”  The  a<-count  which  Father  llurgoa 
gives  of  .this  conipiest,  derived  from  the  narratives  of  the  Zapotecs,  is 
far  from  i-lear  and  its  details  are  scarcely  credilile.  The  conquest  is 
saiil  to  have  Is'en  made  with  the  assistanceof  Mixtec  allie.s.  The  Zapo- 
tecs, it  is  said,  met  Mexican  hosts  theiT  side  by  side  with  the  Iluave, 
a trila-  which  had  emigrated  from  the  south  and  which  at  that  time 
inhabited  the  entire  coast  strip  of  that  region,  the  fertile  and  produc- 
tive territory  of  Tehuantepec  laung  habitually  us«*d  by  the  Mexicans 
as  a rt'sting  place  and  rendezvous  for  the  exjieditions  sent  out  to  con- 
quer (iuatemala.  The  Zapotec,  king  is  said  to  have  then  held  the 
Mexican  forces  in  check  in  a mountain  fastness  by  the  river  of 
TehuanteiH*c — only  the  Quiengola  can  lx*  meant  from  the  descrip- 
tion— and  to  have  done  them  so  luuidi  harm  (hat  the  Mexican  king 
(liurgoa  still  s|H-aks  only  of  ^lotecuhzoma)  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
a cessation  of  hostilities  and  an  arrangement.'’ 

This  account,  as  has  Is'en  said,  is  not  at  all  authentic.  Tt  confuses 
earlier  events  with  later  ones  and  recogiiizt's,  naturally,  only  the 
glorious  deetls  of  the  Zapotecs.  The  settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast 
strip  must  indiH-d  have  fx’curred  a long  time  liefore  the  Mexicans 
entered  this  territory;  for,  as  the  most  relialile  sources  unite  in 
stating,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Auitzotl,  that  is,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  Hftwnth  century,  that  the  Mexicans  extended  their 
expeditions  into  this  Pacific  coast  district,  the  Auauac  Ayotlan,  the 
‘‘ coa.st  land  of  Ayotlan’’,  as  the  Mexicans  (’alleil  it.  The  advance 
post  of  the  Mexicans  in  Faxyacac  jiroliably  afforded  the  rallying 
jioint  for  thesi'  Mexican  enterprisi's.  The  motive  for  these  expedi- 
tions was  also  without  doubt  commercial  advancement.  The  mer- 
chants boasted  of  having  alone  set  on  fiait  and  carried  through  these 
expeditions.’’ 

The  oix'rations  Ix’gan,  it  sc>ems.  with  attacks  upon  the  cities  of 
the  Zajiotec  country  proper,  the  Valle  de  Oaxaca.  According  to  the 

“ work  pIIhI,  rbiip.  71  : Y <le  fttierte  ne  ajxjMTnron  Ip«  Zaix)tecoH  de  mA«  de 

afioii  il  e«in  pnrte  en  mi  Kcntiliilad.  qiie  lienar<m  Ioh  KitioH  ncouKHladoK  de 

IxiMaeioiieK  (“So  tliat  more  than  yearn  ago  the  Za|M»te<‘H  eonquerwl  thin  eoiintry  in 
their  pa^taniam.  and  tilUxl  nil  the  convenient  altea  with  townn”).  Slnc’O  Fattier  ItiirKoa 
wrote  ntiout  the  middle  of  the  «eventi*enth  «‘entury,  we  mny  eonalder  the  middle  of  the 
fourt<H>nth  century  an  the  date  of  thin  conqiieMt. 

**  Bur^'oa.  work  cUihI,  chap.  72. 

* See  Suha^un,  v.  0,  chap.  2. 
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iiiUTprcter  of  the  Codex  Telleriano-Remensis,  the  Mexieaus  siih- 
jiiffated  “the  city  of  Mietla  in  the  province  of  Iluaxaca”  in  tlu» 
year  2 Twhtli,  or  A.  D.  1494,  and  “the  city  of  Teotzapotlan.  wliicli 
was  the  capital  of  the  |)rovince  of  Hnaxaca  ”,  in  the  year  ;$  Acatl,  or 
A.  D.  149f».  This  information  is  interesting  la-causi'  mention  is 
made  liei-e  of  the  conquest  or  destruction  of  the  Zajiofec  city  of 
pritwt-s  and  tombs,  Yoopaa.  or  Mictlan,  by  the  Mexicans  in  pre- 
H])anish  times.  The  picture  writing  itself”  d<x*s  not  entirely  agn-<‘ 
with  this  interpretation.  In  it  only  the  conquest  of  Uaxyacac  and 
Teotzapotlan — which  may  refer,  of  coui'se*,  to  the  entire  province, 
that  is.  to  the  whole  valley — is  express»*d  by  the  hieroglyphs  of  these 
two  names  and  a prisoner  of  war  adorned  for  the  sacrificio  gladia- 
torio  (figure  r>.5). 


Kio.  55.  Sjml»oU  from  the  Tixlex  Tc*H«*riano  Ufmensls, 


In  the  coast  land  the  expeditions  doubtless  extended  through  sev- 
eral years,  for  the  sidijugation  of  the  cities  of  the  <-oast  land  is  not 
reported  until  the  year  5 Calli,  or  A.  I).  1497,  and  in  this  report 
Chimaljiahin,  Co<lex  Vaticanus  -\,  and  Ilistoria  Mcxicana  of  the 
.\ubin-(Joupil  collection  agrre.  Chimalpahin  * mentions  X<K-hitlan. 
Amaxtlan,  and  Tehuantepe<‘  as  the  cities  which  were  conquered  in 
this  year  l>y  the  Mexicans.  Codex  Vaticanus  A”  and  Historia 

•Tart  4.  pi.  22.  Th«*  nanip  T’oxyarac  U <*xprosHwl  here  simply  by  the  picture  of  Ihe 
aUaroba  tree;  the  name  Teolanpotlan.  by  the  picture  of  the  sapo<lilla  tree. 

* Auaies  de  Domingo  FraDcisco  <ie  San  Anton  Minion  Cbhiiulpabln  Quaubtleauanitzin. 
E^.  lt<^tni  Slnu^on,  I'arls.  18H0,  pp.  10  and  ld7. 

^ Codex  Vaticanus  A.  page  127.  Amaxtlan  Is  express'd  by  the  combination  of  a breech- 
cloth  (mnxllatl)  and  the  hIkd  for  water  <att),  which  are  to  lie  seen  on  the  conventional 
l*ulntlas  of  the  mountain.  Xot'hitlan  Is  evprt'ssetl  by  a flower  (Xochllli  and  an  iindeter- 
nilued  element,  which  Is  (>erl>n[»s  intendtHt  to  n*prtsent  .i  row  of  teeth  Mlaiitli).  The 
battle  Is  represented  In  the  former  <'ity,  the  victory  in  the  latter. 
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Mexicana  of  the  Aubin  collection"  mention  only  Xochitlan  and 
Ainaxtlan  (figures  50  and  57).  According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Mexican  merchants,  which  are  pre.s*‘rved  for  us  in  the  work  of  Father 
Sahagun,*’  this  expedition  to  Tehuantepec  was  an  independent  enter- 
prise of  the  great  merchants  of  Mexico,  Tlatelolco,  and  the  other 
allied  cities.  They  were  lx!sieged  four  years,  the  story  goes,  in 


Quauhtenanco  (“  forest  stronghold  ”,  “ hlockhou.sc>?  ”)  by  the  united 
contingi'iits  of  the  cities  of  .\nahuaca — Tehuantepec,  I/.uatlan,  Xocht- 
lan,  Amaxtlan,  Quatzontlan,  .Vtlan.  Omitlan,  and  Mapachtepec. 

* IIlHtolre  de  In  Nation  Mezloaliie  dp(nilM  d<^part  d'Aztlnn.  Mnuupcripta  Plguratlfa 
dt'H  Aneions  Mexlcalna.  Cuple  du  codex  de  157(1.  Collecttou  de  M.  E.  Eug&ne  Ooupll 
(anclenne  colieetlon.  Aubtn).  Nob.  35,  3d  du  Calalogue.  I'arlH,  1803,  p.  70. 

* SnliHgun,  V.  0.  chap.  2. 
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Tlu‘  strupglu  is  saitl  (o  have  ended  at  last  in  a decided  victory 
for  the  merchants  and  the  takinj;  of  numerous  captives  by  them. 
In  like  manner  tlie  clironicle  of  Tez<)Zom(K’ “ relates  the  complete 
compiest  and  subjufualion  of  this  territory.  Xwhitlan,  Ama.\tlaii, 
I/.uallan,  .Miauatlan,  Tehuantep«‘c,  and  Xolotlan  are  named  hy  Tezo- 
zomoc  as  the  eities  ajjainst  which  this  warfare  was  directed. 

Then*  is  prohahly  no  douht  that  these  enterprises  were  so  far  suc- 
ct*ssful  that  the  Za|)otws  were  foiwii  from  this  time  forward  to 
allow  the  Me.vicau  merchants  to  pass  through  to  the  regions  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  to  grant  them  ftwdom  of  trade  in  their  own  terri- 
tory. It  must  indeed  have  Ims’u  a sucit'ssful  war  for  the  Mexicans, 
according  to  all  the  records,  for  it  filled  their  .slave  markets  and  fur- 
nished lh<>  altai-s  of  the  g(Mls  with  sacrilict's.  These  exix'ditions,  how- 
ever, did  not  re.sult  in  a conque.st  and  the  lasting  .subjugation  of  the 
Zapote<*.  country.  'I'he  Zapotec  kings  remained  as  indeix*ndeut  after- 
ward as  they  had  lH*en  before 
and  as  well  prepan*<l  to  meet 
the  invailing  Mexican  hosts 
In  force  of  arms.  Indeed, 
the  Mexican  kings,  owing  to 
clearly  understood  commercial 
interi*sts,  evidently  felt  the 
ni*ed  of  entering  into  a treaty 
with  the  Zapotecs.  This  is 
pi’oved  hy  the  bestowal  of  a 
Me.xican  princess  in  marriage 
ujion  the  Zapotec  king,  Cocijo- 
eza,  a fact  which  is  tohl  alike  hy  Father  Ilurgoa,’*  who  drew  his 
information  from  Zapotec  sourct's,  and  hy  the  interpreter  of  the 
Codex  Telleriano-Hemensis.''  This  alliance  did  not,  of  cours**,  put  a 
stop  to  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans.  Indeed,  this  Mexican 
princes.s,  who  was  called  ‘‘cotton  flake"  (Zapotec  Pelaxilla  : prob- 
ably, Mexican  Ich<*atlax(M-h),  gained  especial  fame  and  honor  among 
the  ZajKitecs  la-caust*  she  did  not  comply  with  the  demands  made  upon 
her  hy  her  father,  hut  l>(*t rayed  the  plans  of  the  Mexicans  to  her  bus- 
hand,  the  Zapotec  king.  Tlie  son  of  C<K*ijo-eza  and  of  this  Mexican 
[irince.ss  was  (’ocijo-pij,  the  last  king  of  Tehuantejx*c. 

When  ('ortes  landed  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  overthrew  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mexi<*ans  by  his  skillful  management  and  mili- 
tary power  he  was  joyfully  hailed  by  the  Zapotecs,  as  well  us  by  the 
TotoiuK-s  and  the  Tlascaltecs,  as  their  deliverer  from  the  power  of 


Phi.  57.  M«*xi<tan  MyinlwlM  of  ami  puebl**. 


u <’rt'nl<*ii  Mpxiciiim.  <imp.  7.*>.  7<5. 

* Ittirtfon,  work  cIIchI.  (’hup.  7«. 

* l*nrt  I,  pi.  i.’3.  In  ronnoctU*n  with  lh<»  your  TorlilM,  or  A.  I).  1502. 
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(ho  Mexicans.  Tlie  Tlasciiltecs  fii-sf  measured  (heir  streiifrtli  with 
Cortes  In-foi-e  lliey  allied  theinsjdves  with  him.  hut  fi’om  that  time  on 
they  cleared  the  way  for  him  and  fought  his  battles  as  devoteil  and 
faithfid  allie.s.  The  Za|)ofecs  submitted  unconditionally  from  the  Ik>- 
giiinin*;  to  the  Spanish  eomiiieror.  turned  to  him  when  the  Mixtec 
prince  of  Totote|H'c  threatened  an  attack,  and  received  Cortes  with 
ffreat  sj)lendor  when  he  came  down  as  far  as  TehuantejH'c  in  later 
years.  The  Zapotecs.  nevertheless,  very  s<K)n  la'came  aware  of  the 
|)(Kir  exchaiifie  they  had  made.  It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Zapo- 
lecs  that  Cortes  selected  the  lH>st  lands,  the  Valle  de  Oaxaca  and  the 
fruitful,  well-watered  vefrns  of  Jala|>a,  in  order  to  form  from  them 
his  earldom,  his  family  estate.  However.  " Cortes  frranted  a nualer- 
ate  allowance  in  money  (le  hi/.o  donacion  de  alfruna  ayuda  de  costa)” 
to  the  kino  of  Tehuantepec  “ with  which  to  supjiort  the  small  family 
which  still  remained  to  him  and  while  the  kiiip,  who  was  bajitized 
with  the  name  Don  Juan  ('ortes,  built  nionasteri»*s  for  the  monks 
with  great  lilierality  ami  furnished  them  with  lands,  gardens,  fish 
|X)nds,  etc.,  the  monks  siuzed  and  imj>risoned  him  la-cause  he  fell  away 
from  the  true  faith  and  la-rformed  diaboli<-al  ceremonies.  After  long 
and  wearisome  [ina-es-si-s  he  was  s<-ntenced  by  the  highest  court  in 
Mexico  to  lose  his  dignities  and  all  his  n-maining  pos.sessions.  Ho 
ilied,  while  returning  from  Mexico,  in  Xexa))a,  just  as  he  had  once 
iiioi-e  set  fiH)t  on  the  soil  of  his  former  kingdom. 

(j  work  cttixl.  i-tiiip.  I’l. 
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Tlio  Zapotcc-s  nncl  thoir  kindml  were  a nation  unrelated  to  tKe 
Mexicans.  If  they  can  classed  with  any  of  the  j^reat  language 
groups  Ixdonging  to  the  region  of  the  ancient  Mexican-Central  Amer- 
ican civilization,  it  can  only  Ix'  tin*  Maya  groui).  Indeed,  a nuinl)er 
of  roots  and  many  structural  jx^culiarities  of  the  language  seem  to 
indicate  such  a connection.  The  whole  region  of  ancient  Mexican- 
Central  American  civilization  is,  however,  a conspicuous  example  of 
what  Adolph  Bastian  calls  a “ geographical  province  For,  inde- 
pendent of  a linguistic  difference,  we  find  the  special  elements  of 
Mexican  civilization  developed  in  an  exactly  similar  way  among  all 
tlie  peoples  of  this  territory.  This  is  true  of  the  general  conduct  of 
life,  the  technical  and  military  customs,  the  organization  of  state  and 
of  society,  but  more  especially  of  religion  and  learning. 

The  unity  of  this  entire  region  of  ancient  civilization  is  most 
clearly  expre.s.sed  by  the  calendar,  which  these  people  considered 
the  basis  and  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  high  and  o('cult  knowledge. 
This  calendar  is  a special  product  of  Central  .Vinerican  culture.  Its 
exsential  ]K-culiarities  are  the  adoption  of  the  fundamental  numter 
‘20  as  the  leading  unit,  and  the  combinatioi»  of  this  leading  unit  with 
tlie  number  13.  Tliese  are  featun-s  which  ap|x“ur  in  no  other  calen- 
dric  system  hitherto  known."  Within  tlie  region  of  Central  Ameri- 
can civilization  not  only  are  the.si*  two  essential  peculiarities  to  be  met 
with  in  the  calendars  of  all  the  civilized  nations,  but  also  a close 
correspondence  in  the  names  of  the  individual  days  of  a lead- 
ing unit.  This  I have  demonstrated  in  regard  to  the  Maya  territory 
in  my  work  entitled  “ Ulx‘r  den  Charakter  der  aztekischen  nnd  der 
-Maya-llandschriften  and  regarding  the  Zapotec  ti'rritory  in  a 
work  on  Mexican  chronology  which  apjx'ai-eil  in  1891.''  The  Zapotec 
calendar  is  distinguished  from  those  usixl  b^'  the  other  nations  by  cer- 
tain |X'culiarities  which  one  is  tempted  to  consider  evidences  of  s|jecial 
anti(|uity,  but  which  are,  perhaps,  only  the  result  of  a particular 
development  and  an  especial  use  for  augural  purposes. 

* ('jrua  ThonifiB  uttempte<l  to  8how  rpintlon  of  the  <’entrul  American  calendar  to  that 
uaed  In  Hawaii.  Thin  attempt,  however,  muat  l*e  pronouncetl  un  utter  failure.  The 
ancient  Inhabitants  of  llnw*ail  had  a kind  of  nctnal  month  of  30  days  ; and  the  only 
agreement  with  the  Mexican  calendar  could  la*  the  fact  that  12x30,  like  18X20,  gives  the 
number  3HO,  thus  leaving  a surphis  of  5 duya  In  the  year. 

* Zeltschrlft  fiir  Kthnologie,  v.  20,  IHKH,  p.  1 and  following. 

Zeltturhrlft  fllr  Kthnologie.  v.  23,  IKOi.  p.  KO  and  fidlowlng. 

2tJG 
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Like  all  other  things  anil  every  event  of  the  world,  the  calendar  was 
governed  by  relations  to  space  by  the  jxiwei-s  ruling  in  the  four  jwints 
of  the  compass.  This  was  true  of  the  simple  calendar,  the  so-inlled 
tonalamatl.  of  or  '200,  days,  and  of  the  greater  }x‘riods  of 

time,  the  4X13,  or  ,V2.  solar  years,  which,  as  I have  demonstrated  in 
another  placi',”  wen-  developeil  neces-sarily  and  logically  from  that 
simple  calendar.  These  greater  jieriixls  of  time,  that  is  to  say,  the 
.“ingle  com|x>nents  of  the  same,  the  succe.“sive.  years  each  txairing  the 
name  of  one  of  four  signs,  stixxl  in  a s|x'cially  close  relation  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  The  reference  of  the  veal's  to  the  cardinal 
jioints,  therefore,  was  quite  common  to  Ixith  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Maj'as.  The  Zaixitecs  referred  also  the  sim|>le  tonalamatl  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  and  therefore  divided  it  into  four  sections  of 
65  days  each,  .\ccording  to  the  conception  of  the  Zajattecs,  each  of 
these  perioils  was  governed  by  the  sign  which  gave  the  name  to  its 
first  day,  that  is,  by  the  signs  which  were  called  in  Zapotec  quia 
Chilla.  quia  laina,  quia  (iolix),  and  quia  (iuihx>,  and  in  Mexican  ce 
('ipactli  (‘‘  1 alligator  ”),  ce  Miquiztli  (“  1 death  ’'f , ce  Ozomatli  (“  1 
monkey’'),  ce  Coziaiqiiauhtli  ("1  king  vulture”).  The  Zaixitei-s 
named  these  four  powerful  signs  and  the  days  Cixujo,  or  Pitao. 
“ They  offered  to  them  their  sacrifices  and  the  blood  which  they  drew 
from  different  parts  of  their  Ixxlies,  the  ears,  the  tij)  of  the  tongue, 
the  thighs,  and  other  memlx-rs.  The  order  which  they  observed  in 
doing  so  was  this:  .Vs  long  a.s  the  65  days  of  the  one  sign  la,sted,  they 
■sacrifiml  to  this  sign,  and  at  the  expiration  of  these,  to  the  next 
which  came  in  turn,  and  so  on  until  the  first  sign  recurred;  and  they 
prayed  to  this  sign  for  everything  which  they  needed  for  the  sus> 
tenance  of  life 

Pitao,  or  bitiMi,  means  “ the  great  one  ”,  the  god  ”.  Cix-ijo,  on  the 
other  hand,  corresjxmds  to  the  Mexican  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  rain, 
storms,  and  moimtain.s.  It  is  tran.slated  in  the  dictionary  by  rain 
gixl  ” (dios  de  las  Iluvias)  and  “ lightning  ” (rayo).''  The  rain  god 
dwells  in  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  varies  according  to 
these  four  points.  Therefore  the  Mayas  do  not  speak  of  the  one  rain 
gixl,  Chac,  but  always  of  the  four  Chac.s.  The  .story  runs  also  among 
the  Mexicans  that  the  rain  god  lived  in  four  chamlx'rs,  and  that  there, 
ivas  a gi'eat  court  in  the  middle  where  stood  four  great  casks  of  water. 
The  water  in  one  of  these*  was  said  to  lx;  very  gixxl,  and  the  rain  came 
from  it  at  the  right  time,  when  the  grain  and  the  corn  were  irrowing. 
In  the  next  the  water  was  said  to  lx;  bad,  and  the  rain  which  came 

• Zeltsiljrift  fUr  KtliDoloKle,  v.  2.H,  l.Sni,  pp.  Sil  01. 

* Juan  do  (*6rUova,  Arte  «‘ii  Zapoteca,  Mf'xico,  1578,  p.  202. 

'See  also  Totla  i>en!  quIJ  oocljo,  “ancrlflcnr  homhro  por  la  pluvia  6 nlilo  (to  saorlllce  a 
nmu  for  rain,  or  a chllil)*’;  taco  corijo,  “ caer  rayo  del  clelo  (to  dash  Il^hlnint;  from 
heaven)  The  name  coeijo  prohnhly  means  the  same  us  cozAana,  that  Is.  “ the  prooren- 
tor See  coclyo,  huechaa,  buiebauuu,  cozuauu,  plchijgt),  linuKe  generuliuente. 
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from  it  prodiicpil  fuiiiirous  growths  in  tlu>  corn,  which  turned  black. 
It  came  from  the  third  when  it  rained  and  froze;  from  the  fourth, 
when  it  rained  and  no  corn  came  up  or  when  it  came  up  and  dried. 
This  rain  god,  in  order  to  produce  rain,  was  .said  to  have  created 
many  helpers  in  the  form  of  dwarfs,  who  lived  in  the  four  chambers 
and  carried  sticks  in  their  hands  and  jars  into  which  they  drew  water 
from  the  great  casks,  and  if  the  god  commanded  them  to  water  some 
strip  of  land  they  took  their  jars  and  sticks  and  |K)ured  out  water  as 


Fl<;.  r>K.  'Hie  live  rain  k«xJh,  from  tlie  Ifoniiaa  cudex. 


they  had  Ix'cn  commanded;  if  there  was  a flash  of  lightning  it  was 
from  something  they  had  in  the  water  or  from  the  cracking  of  the 
jar.“ 

This  reference  of  the  four  sections  of  the  calendar  to  the  rain  god, 
who  varied  according  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  which  is 
shown  by  the  designation  coeijo  or  pitao  for  the  initial  Zapotcc  signs 
of  these  four  sections,  is  of  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes 
the  e.xplanation  for  some  very  remarkable  pages  of  the  picture  manu- 

* IlUtorin  <1(‘  loK  Mi'xirniioK  ]M>r  huh  cliap.  2:  (*urcia  y Icaxl>alceta.  Nu»*va 

Colet'cioD  dc  hncunu-nloR  para  In  IIlHtorln  di>  v.  :i,  Mt^xicu,  1H!U.  p.  230. 
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scripts.  In  tlic  Horjriiin  co<U‘x,  wliicli  is  one  of  the  lx's!  iiiul  most 
lionutifully  executed  nninuscripts  of  Mexican  antiquity  tlnit  we  |X)s- 
there  is  found,  on  paire  1'2,  tlie  ixunplicated  representation 
which  I have  n-pnahux-d  here  in  fifrure  oS.  I’latx-d  in  tlie  onler  of  a 
quincunx,  we  see  Kve  dilferent  pictures  of  tlie  rain  <r«Kl,  each  liolding 
in  one  hand  a handled  ju"  of  tlie  face-juf;  ty[ie  (the  faix*  la-inj;  tlial 
of  tlie  rain  j:(k1)  and  in  the  other  hand  a snake  which  is  Inuit  in  the 
form  of  a hatchet.  The  four  fijrures  at  the  corners  are  asi-rila»d  by 
the  marginal  numerals  and  signs  to  the  initial  days  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  tonalamatl:  cx»  ('i|iactli  (“  1 alligator"),  ce  Miipii/.tli 
(“  1 death"),  ce  Ozomatli  (”  1 monkey").  <x‘  Cozcaipiauhtli  ("1 
king  vulture”),  and  also  to  the  initial  years  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  cycle  of  ,r2  years:  ce  Acatl  (•'  1 rwd  ").  ce  Tecpatl  ("  1 (lint  "), 
ce  Calli  (“  1 lioiisi*").  <x>  Tochtli  (“  rahliit  ").  There  are  no  day  or 
year  signs  given  with  the  Kfth  figure,  the  one  in  the  ixuiter. 

The  first  figure,  the  lower  one  on  the  right,  i-ejiresents  the  east.  To 
it  Ixdongs  the  first  division  of  the  tonaianiatl.  designated  by  its  initial 
day,  “1  alligator",  also  the  first  division  of  the  great  cycle.  di*sig- 
nated  by  its  initial  year.  1 rwil  ".  This  figure  is  painted  a dark  color 
and  wears  as  a helmet  mask  the  sipi  of  the  tonalamatl  division  to 
which  it  iH'longs.  a cipactli  (alligator)  head.  .\  cloudy  sky,  proiiiis- 
ing  rain,  is  spmid  above  the  god.  and  under  him  lies  extended  the 
cipactli,  as  the  Mexicanscall  it.  the  pichijlla  in  Zapotec.  the  alligator, 
the  syinlKil  of  the  fruitful  earth,  from  all  j>arts  of  whose  laxly  the 
ears  and  tas.se!  of  the  maize  ])lant  are  situ  siu-outing.  'I'he  water 
which  streams  to  the  earth  from  the  jug  and  from  the  hat  diet -sha[>ed 
lightning  serpent  of  the  gods  brings  ilown  with  it  Tuore  maize  ears 
and  tas-sels.  I'he  rain  god  of  the  east  is  repres«>nted  in  every  res|H'ct 
ns  a g(Mxl  and  fruitful  go<l. 

The  second  figure,  the  upjx-r  one  on  the  right.  repres«‘n(s  the  north. 
The  second  division  of  the  tonalamatl  ami  the  si'cond  division  of  the 
cycle,  rc])res«*nted  resjx-ctively  by  the  first  day.  " 1 <leath  ",  and  the 
first  year,  " 1 flint",  belong  to  it.  This  figure  is  j)aiuted  yellow  ami 
wears  ns  a helmet  mask  the  sign  of  the  s<'cond  tonalamatl  division,  a 
death's-head.  .V  clear,  sunny  sky.  s»miling  ilown  rays  of  light, 
stretches  above  the  god.  There  are  three  vessels  below  him.  appar- 
ently filled  with  water.  This  water,  however,  is  painted  the  brown 
cx)lor  of  stone  instead  of  the  blue  of  water,  and  in  it  aix'  si>en  the 
Ixmy  nos<"  and  the  i-ye  of  a death's-head.  It  is  an  obvious  attempt., 
to  represent  the  water  as  dead,  dried  up.  Winged  insi>ct  shapes.  * 
wearing  death's-heads,  eat  the  ears  of  maize  which  stand  in  these  dry 
water  basins.  In  the  water,  however,  which  streams  down  from  the 
jitg  which  the  god  holds,  as  well  as  in  that  which  comes  from  his 
hatchet-shaped  lightning  serjxuit,  there  descends  a hatchet,  the  sym- 
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Ix)l  of  tlie  pod  who  strikes  witli  liphtning.  This  rain  god  of  the 
north,  therefore,  designates  drought,  death,  and  famine. 

The  third  figure,  the  upper  one.  on  the  left,  represents  the  west. 
The  third  division  of  the  tonalaniatl  and  the  third  division  of  the 
cyele  Ixdong  to  it.  represented  respectively  by  the  initial  day,  “ 1 
monkey  ”,  and  the  initial  year,  “ 1 house  ”,  lielong  to  this  one.  The 
figure  <)f  the  god  is  painted  blue,  and  he  wears  ns  a helmet  mask  the 
sign  of  the  third  tonalaniatl  division,  not  a monkey's  head,  it  is  true, 
but  the  head  of  an  animal  which  recalls  somewhat  Xolotl,  and  which 
is  represi'iited  in  the  Horgian  codex,  page  Ifi.  near  the  day  sign  Ozo- 
inatli,  “ monkey  ",  as  the  god  of  song  and  gaming.  .Vlaive  the  gist 
stretches  a broad  sky  full  of  clouds  and  rain,  and  under  him  stand 
the  maixe  plants,  completely  floisled  with  water. 

The  fourth  figure,  the  lower  one  on  the  left,  represents  the  south. 
The  fourth  division  of  the  tonalamatl  and  the  fourth  division  of  the 
cycle  Ixdong  to  it,  one  represented  by  its  first  day,  “ 1 king  vulture  ”, 
the  other  by  its  first  year,  1 rabbit  ”.  The  god  is  painted  red  and 
wears  as  a helmet  mask  the  sign  of  the  fourth  tonalamatl  division,  a 
vulture's  head,  .\bove  him  is  repre.sented  a clear,  sunny  sky,  sending 
down  rays  of  light.  -Under  him,  in  the  midst  of  a yellow,  pulverized 
mass,  are  ears  of  maize  in  pairs,  that  is.  alxirtions,  and  a kind  of 
rabbit,  with  the  fact;  of  a death's-head,  feeds  on  them.  In  the  water 
which  streams  from  the  jug  in  the  god's  hand  thert^  is  seen,  as  in  the 
figure  of  the  north,  a hatchet,  but  with  the  addition  of  a tongue  of 
flame  .shcKiting  out  from  the  handle. 

The  fifth  figure  represents  the  center,  or  the  direction  from  alxive 
downward.  Xo  day  signs  accompany  it,  for  it  Ix'longs  to  no  divi- 
sion of  the  calendar.  The  gixl  is  striped  in  white  and  red,  wdiich  an- 
the  colors  of  the  gods  of  the  night  heaven  and  the  twilight,  and 
he  wears  on  his  hea<l  the  usual  ornament  of  the  rain  god.  The 
starry  sky  and  the  sign  of  day  and  night  are  n-presented  above  him. 
Below  him  sit  the  earth  goddes.ses.  The  sign  of  war — shield,  bundle 
of  javelin.s,  spear  thrower,  and  banner — is  seen  coming  out  of  the 
water  which  streams  down  from  the  jug.  In  that  which  runs  down 
from  the  hatchet -shaped  lightning  serpent  are  picture<l  a .skeleton 
and  a jawlxme.  .V  variant  of  this  interesting  page  tx-curs  on  page  2S 
of  Codex  Vaticanus  H. 

It  is  not  nece.ssary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  way  in  which  the 
four  rain  gods  are  here  ditTen’iiliated  according  to  the  points  of  the 
compass  corresjmnds  fairly  well  to  the  characterization  which  is 
given  in  the.  pas.sage  above  quoted  (page  18)  from  the  Ilistoria  de 
los  Mexicanos  por  sus  pinturas.  Only  in  the  latter  place  the  order 
is  plaiidy  not  ca.st,  north,  west,  south,  but  east,  we.st,  north,  south.  ' 

The  ZajKitecs,  as  Juan  de  Cordova  stales,  divided  the  fi.5  days  of 
each  tonalamatl  division  into  five  sections  of  13  days  each,  which 
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corresponds  to  the  system  that  is  followed  by  the  Mexicans  and 
Mayas.  Cocij,  or  tobi  cocij,  is  said  to  have  been  the  name  of  such 
a division  of  1.3  days,  “ as  wo  say.  a month,  a division  of  time 
Cocij  means  ‘‘  the  distributor  Its  primitive  meaning  is  in  all 
probability  the  same  as  coeijo,  and  it,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood  refers 
also  to  the  god  of  rain  and  of  the  points  of  the  compas.s.  The  word 
has  a general  meaning  of  time  'V  and  means  sj)ecially  “ a period  of 
20  days  and,  indeed,  in  its  narrowest  sense  “ 20  days  in  the  past 


“20  days  ago”,  while  “20  days  in  the  future”,  “in  20  days”,  was 
designated  by  hueeij,  or  eaeij. 

The  separate  days  of  tin*  <'(K-ij,  according  to  .Tuan  de  Cordova, 
had  each  its  special  name,  which  was  designated  by  the  j)icture  of 
an  animal,  as  an  eagle,  a monkey,  snake,  lizard,  deer,  hare,  or  the  like. 
Twenty  such  animal  pictures  are  said  to  have  lK>en  employed  and 
their  signs  to  have  l>een  assigned  to  and  painted  upon  the  different 
parts  or  members  of  a deer.'"  This  obst'rvation  is  esja-cially  inter- 

* Junn  dc  rftrdovn.  Arto.  p.  -Ti-. 

* As  cocij  coiffta  : tleoijM)  encoKldo  «*d  quo  no  ho  piiodo  trabnjar  ("  feurful  tlmo  In  which 
one  coDld  not  work  ”)  : cocij  coUnpo.  cocij  layua,  cttrlj ; iioai]>o  de  oilesoK.  frutna.  A do 
siego.  ft  do  algo  (“timo  of  corn.  fruU,  or  of  l)i\rv<*stinK.  of  wenUh*’)  : Coo  ytV>cht>.  ply^ 
j'Aocbo,  cocij  yAocho : tlempo  enformo,  ft  do  poHtllencla  : (‘'time  of  sIckDoss,  or  of  pesti- 
lence ”). 

' Juan  de  Cdrdova,  Arte,  p.  203. 
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efsting  Ih-c!HI8o  it  also  oxjilains  a picture  on  pajrc  (>2  of  the  IJorpian 
<-(Kle.\  which  I have  re))ro<liuT(l  in  lijinre  5!l,  ami  the  fii'st  page  of 
Codex  Vaticanus  15  likewise*  corresponds  to  this  representation.  In 
figure  r>9  the  deer  is  clearly  to  Ik*  iwognized  by  the  antlers  (painted 
the  customary  hlne),  which  are  drawn  on  either  side  of  the  head 
over  the  ear,  and  hy  the  deer's  hoofs,  while  the  figure  of  Codex 
Vaticanus  15,  althongh  it  agm*s  in  every  ivsjx*ct  with  figure  .51),  would 
without  tliis  comparison  with  the  latter  scarcely  la*  recogniz.ed  as  a 
deer  in  its  anthrojxunorphic  and  demonic  form. 

The  di.strihution  of  the  twenty  day  signs  on  the  memlK*rs  of  the  d«*r 
is  exactly  the  same  in  th<*  two  repres<*ntations.  Only,  in  the  Borgian 
cmlex  (figtin*  5!))  the  oi-der  of  the  sifRis  Ix'gins  lx*low  on  the  right,  hut 
in  the  represt*ntation  of  (’(xlex  Vaticanus  15  it  begins  lx*low  on  the 
left,  s<j  that  thest*  two  figures  are  related  as  positive  and  negative. 
The  first  two  day  signs,  alligator  and  wind  g(xl,  that  is,  probably, 
earth  and  heaven,  are  placed  on  the  two  feet  of  the  animal.  The 
third,  house*,  ol)vionsly  Ix'longs  to  the  anus.  The  fourth,  lizard, 
is  ascrilx*d  to  the  ]H*nis;  the  fifth,  snake,  to  the  flexible  tail.  The 
day  signs  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth.  d(*ath,  dts*r,  rabbit,  water,  dog, 
are  placed  on  a l)i'oad  baiul  which  lies  across  tlu*  lx*lly  of  the  deer. 
The  eleventh,  monkey,  is  on  the  breast.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
riH*d  and  twisted  grass,  are  supported  l>y  the  hands,  or  fore  feet.  The 
st!ven  bust,  jaguar,  eagle,  vulture,  rolling  ball,  flint,  rain,  and  flower, 
are  distributed  over  the  fai*e. 

A distribution  of  the  day  signs  es.si*ntially  like  this,  but  differing 
in  some  details,  is  jxirtrayed  in  the  Borgian  cixlex,  page  *2*2.  over  the 
Ixxly  of  the  gcxl  Tezcatli|xx*a : another,  in  the  Land  cixiex.  ])age  2, 
over  that  of  the  rain  gtxl,  Tlahx*.  A final  outgrowth,  evidently,  of 
the.s<>  re]ires(*ntations,  is  on  )>age  7.5  of  ('odex  Vaticanus  A,  where  the 
day  signs  an*  distributed  (»vcr  the  different  parts  of  the  human  Ixxly, 
but  in  an  entirely  different  ord(*r. 

Kach  of  the  twenty  animals  of  the  Zapotec  calendar  had  thirteen 
different  names,  and  althongh  all  thest*  thirteen  names  st<xxl  for  the 
.same  thing,  they  were  distinguisheil  one  fnan  the  other  by  adding 
letters  or  taking  them  away  and  by  changing  their  numerals With 
the.se  words  ]*'atht*r  .fnan  tU*  ('drdova  descrilx*s  that  which  is  doubt- 
less the  most  n*inarkaf)le  characteristic  of  the  Za|x>tec  calendar, 
namely,  that  the  tw(*nty  signs  of  the  calemlar  were  not  merely,  as 
among  the  other  nations  of  Central  ,\nierica,  combineil  with  the 
numerals  1 to  i:S  in  the  way  ]K*culiar  to  this  calendar,  but  that  the 
cond)ination  of  the  signs  with  the  numerals  lx*came  incrusted,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  form  of  the  words  s«*rving  as  the  day  names,  s<i  that 
in  i*very  east*  there  can  lx*  st*parated  from  the  name  of  the  word  a 
prefix,  which  is  alxtut  lh<*  same  for  all  signs  joinetl  with  the  same 
numeral.  Variations  and  exct*])tions  certainly  occur,  and  it  is  not 
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easy  to  tell  whether  they  are  not  oversights  or  niistiiken  impressions 
of  the,  worthy  monk  who  preserved  this  calendar  for  us  or  perhaps 
an*  simply  to  lx;  attributed  to  the  careless  reprint  which  is  the  only 
extant  edition  of  the  (Tranimar  of  F'ather  Juan  de  Cordova.  Com- 
bining the  words  with  the  numerals,  the  following  re.sult  is  obtained: 

Chaaa.  or  tohl  (1).  gives  tlie  prellx  quia,  quie. 

Cato,  or  topa  (2),  gives  tlie  preHx  |S',  pi,  pela. 

Cayo,  or  cliomi  (.’5),  gives  tlie  jirellx  peo,  peola. 

Taa,  or  tapa(4),  gives  tlie  prefix  cala. 

Caayo,  or  gaayo  (.'»),  giv€'s  the  prefix  |)e,  pela. 

Xopa  (t!)  givi-s  tlie  prefix  <pia.  ipiala. 

Caaehe  (7)  gives  tlie  prefix  pilla. 

Xona  (SI  gives  the  prefix  tie,  iii.  iiela. 

Caa,  or  giia  (it),  gives  tlie  prefix  |ie,  pi,  |iela. 

ChiJ  (10)  gives  the  prefix  pilla. 

Chijhl  tohl  (11)  gives  the  prefix  lie,  ni,  iiela  (thest'  at  least  are  the  most 
fre«iuent  prefixes;  hut  exceptioiia  are  more  numerous  here). 

Chijihi  toiHi  (12)  gives  the  prefix  plfla.  plfio,  pinij. 

Chijiio  (13)  gives  the  prefix  iiecl,  plot,  quli’l. 


Of  these  ilifferent  prefixes,  luiwever,  only  a few  seem  to  contain  a 
special  meaning.  I am  inclined  to  connect  the  prefix  quia,  quie,  which 
accompanies  the  sign  joined  with  the  numeral  1,  with  the  word  quia, 
tpiie,  which  means  *•  stone  ” and  “ rain  ",  taking  into  consideration  that 
which  has  lieen  said  above  concerning  the  part  which  the  rain  god  plays 
in  the  calendar.  The  last  ])retix.  which  accompanies  the  signs  united 
with  the  numeral  13,  suggests  pijci,  “ otnen  ".  Pino,  pinij,  has,  per- 
haps. some  connection  with  chino.  " full  ",  *'  happiness  ",  “ blessing  ". 
The  other  prefi.xes  seem  to  lx*  variants  merely  of  the  well-known  pre- 
fixes pe,  pi,  CO,  ua,  by  which  persons  in  action  and  living  beings  are 
denoted.  I'lie  syllable  la  is  demonstrative. 

If  we  separate  these  prefixes  from  the  names  of  the  260  days  of  the 
Zapotec  calendar,  which  Father  Juan  de  (Vq-Jova  has  handed  down 
to  us,  we  have  for  the  twenty  day  signs  of  the  Zapotec  calendar  the 
following  names: 


Chijllii,  alligator. 

QuIJ,  or  Liia  (wind),  fire. 

Cjueln,  Ela,  Laala,  night. 

ClKH'liP.  (iiilclii.  .\ctie,  Achi,  Iclil. 
iguana. 

Cee,  C'lJ,  sign  of  III  omen  (snake). 
Lana,  velletl,  dark  (death). 

China,  deer. 

Lapa,  dividett,  cut  in  pieces  (riibhit). 
Nlza,  Queza,  water. 

Tela,  dog. 


L«hi.  (ioliK).  monkey. 

PIJa,  Clilja.  that  which  Is  twisted. 
t)ulj,  Laa.  reetl. 

Oue<’he,  Eche.  Aclie.  Jaguar. 

Naa,  (Julfiaa,  mother  (earth  goddess, 
eagle). 

IsK),  Qullloo,  narcotic  root.  . 

Xoo,  earthquake. 

Opa,  Gopii,  cold,  atone. 

Ape.  (}iiiK>,  cloud  covering, 
laio.  IsK).  eye.  face. 


I have  discus.sed  these  names  in  my  work  on  Mexican  Chronology,* 
already  cited  alxive,  and  have  demonstrated  their  fundamental  agree- 


• ZellKchrlff  fUr  Kthnologle.  v.  2,'t.  ISOl.  pp.  ll.’i-133. 
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inent  with  both  the  Mexicitii  and  the  Maya  nonienelatiires  of  the 
twenty  clay  signs.  Fi-oin  this  analysis  I obtained  the  important  fact 
that  the  double  meanings  which  frequently  cK'cur  in  the  Zapotec 
names  of  the  day  signs  explain  the  apparently  fundamental  differ- 
ence betwi'en  the  Mexican  and  the  Maya  names  of  the  same  sig'n- 
From  this  fact  it  is  fairly  safe  to  conclude  that  the  Zapotecs  or  tlieir 
kindred  were  the  medium  through  which  the  knowledge  of  this  calen- 
dar pas-sed  from  the  Mexicans  to  the  Maj’as,  or  vice  versa,  uidess  we 
ought  to  accept  the  theory  that  the  Za|x)tec^s  or  their  kindred  were 
those  among  whom  this  calendar  was  invented  and  by  whom  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  originally  communicated  to  both  the  Mexicans 
and  the  Mayas. 
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ZAPOTE(’  PUIESTIIOOI)  AND  CEPEMONIALS 

There  is  in  all  parts  of  the  world  a certain  fundamental  uniformity 
in  religious  ideas,  still  more  in  religious  practices,  in  spite  of  a wide 
diffei-ence  in  the  details.  Professor  Stoll  has  lately  ingeniously  set 
forth  the  cause  of  this  unifonniU'  in  his  hook  entitled  ‘‘  Suggi'stion 
und  Hypnotismus  in  der  Vdlkerpsychologie  This  uniformity 
is  naturally  more  striking  within  the  hoimdaries  of  one  and  the 
same  larger  or  smaller  area.  Therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
find  the  ndigious  life  among  the  Zajxdecs,  as  far  as  our  scanty  means 
j)ermit  of  elucidating  the  matter,  ])ro<veding  on  very  much  the  same 
lines  ns  that  of  the  Mexicans  or  (hat  of  the  Mayas,  concerning  whom 
we  are  much  la-tter  informed  on  this  [mint,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Mexicans. 

Among  the  Zapotecs  the  organization  of  the  priesthood  SJ-eins  to 
have  had  a somewhat  j>eculiar  development  and  was  certainly  more 
compact  than  among  the  other  nations.  They  distinguished  iK-tww’u 
high  and  sulM>nlinute  priests  and  j)upils,  or  children  who  were  edu- 
cated for  the  priestluHiil. 

The  high  priests  were  called  Uija-tao,  “ great  sei'r  ",  'I'heir  chief 
function  was  evidently  to  consult  the  gods  in  im|xirtant  mattei-s 
concerning  the  whole  nation  or  individuals  and  to  transmit  the 
answers  to  the  ladievers.  The  way  in  which  thes»>  ]>riests  obtained 
their  inspiration  is  plaiidy  descrilx'd  in  the  passage  (pioted  ahove 
from  (he  work  of  Father  Hurgoa.  It  is  here  clearly  a question  of 
autosuggestion.  They  had  the  power  and  the  hahit  of  putting  them- 
selves into  an  ecstatic  state,  and  actually  Indieved  what  they  saw  and 
heard  in  their  visions  and  hallucinations.  In  Mexico  the  high  priests 
were  called  Quetzalcoatl,  in  memory  of  tlu“  jiriest  god  of  Tollan. 
who  was  said  to  have  Ikhmi  the  first  who  taught  religioiis  practice.s, 
especially  the  sacrifice  of  one’s  own  hl<M)d,  and  they  distinguished 
Udween  a Quetzalcoatl  Totec  tiamacazqui  and  a Quetzalcoatl  Tlaloc 
(himacazpui,  corresponding  to  the  two  chief  deities  whose  worship 
was  iK'rformed  in  the  chief  teni])le  of  the  capital.''  \ similar  idea 
se<uns  to  have  existed  in  regard  to  the  high  jiriests  of  the  Zapotecs. 

‘Leipzig.  l.SfH.  * Halingtin,  v.  .’L  upiM'ixllx.  cliup.  P. 
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Tli(*s*‘  \ver(>  not  plected  to  their  office,  as  was  tlie  cas<>  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, hut  they  transmitted  it,  as  Fatlier  Hurfioa  relates,  to  their  sons 
or  nearest  relatives.  From  tlie  description,  liowever,  which  Father 
Hni'Koa  gives  of  tlie  way  in  which  this  transinis.sion  was  made,  it 
clearly  ap|a-ars  that  these,  high  priests  weiv  considered  as  the  living 
images  of  the  priest  god  of  the  Toltecs,  as  the  incarnation  of  Quet/.al- 
coatl.  Mliile  the  priests  were,  as  a general  thing,  hound  to  Ix'  chaste, 
and  chastity  was,  as  we  shall  see,  assured  hy  de])riving  Ixiys  destined 
for  the  ])rie.«th(xxl  of  their  virility,  at  certain  festivals,  at  which  the 
high  jiriest  was  obliged  to  Ix-coine  intoxicated,  maidens  were  brought 
to  him,  and  if  one  of  them  Ix'canie  pregnant  and  gave  birth  to  a boy 
he  was  destined  to  lx‘  the  successor  of  the  high  ]>riest.  This  agi'ees 
with  the  story  related  of  Quelzalcoatl,  the  ]iriest  god  of  the  Toltecs," 
how  he  was  enticed  by  wicked  sorcerers,  Tezcatlipoca  and  the  god  of 
the  Amantecas,  ('oyotl  inaual,  to  drink  puhpie;  forgot  his  chastity 
in  the  intoxication,  ami  indulged  in  intercourse  with  Quetzalpetlatl ; 
and  for  this  sin  was  forml  to  leave  not  only  the  city,  but  also  the 
country,  and  go  eastward  to  the  seacoast.  where  he  caused  a funeral 
pj're  to  1x1  eiTcted  for  himself,  and  out  of  the  fire  his  heart  ascended 
to  the  heavens  as  the  planet  Venus. 

The  ordinary  priests  of  the  Zajxitecs  were  <-alled  copa  pitao  (copa 
bitixi),  “ guanliansof  the  gods  ",  or  ueza-eche,  “ sacrificers  ”.  I’erhaps 
these  two  names  indicate  two  .special  classes  of  ]iriests,  corresixmding 
to  the  Mexican  designations  tlamacazr|ui  and  llenaimicac.  The  office, 
of  these  sulxirdinatc  priests  is  given  in  the  description  of  Father 
liurgoa  quoted  above.  'I’hey  had,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ktx'p  the 
sanctuary,  the  iilols,  and  everything  which  pertained  to  their  wor- 
ship in  an  orderly  condition  and  in  readiness  and  to  assist  the 
high  jiriest  in  his  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  the  ones 
who  pi'rforined  the  actual  sacrifices,  esjx'cially  the  human  sacrifices, 
after  which  they  brought  the  heart  and  the  bhxxl  to  the  high  priest 
that  he  might  offer  it  to  (he  gods  for  fixxl.  In  this  resix-ct  the  method 
a|>ix‘ai's  to  have  Ixam  a different  one  with  the  Zajiotecs  from  that  used 
by  the  Mexicans,  for  what  is  reported  of  the  Mexicans  in  regard  to 
this  s(x*ms  to  indicate  merely  that  it  was  the  chief,  the  high  priest, 
who  ]ierformed  the  actual  sacrifice,  (hough  he  was  indeed  relieved 
by  others  when  the  bhxxly  work  began  to  weary  him,  but  yet  was 
(he  first  to  put  his  hand  to  this  butchery.  If,  howe-er,  the  Zapotecs 
deviated  in  this  from  (he  Mexican,  there ’apjx'ars  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  agreement  with  the  Maya  custom;  for  Landa  *’  reports 
of  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  that  two  different  offic(‘s  were  designated 

• Ailniet!  de  Quauhtitlan  Publlcaclon  df»  Iob  AAaI<^  dol  Nnclonnl  de  M<^xlco, 

pp. 

* Rclaclon  tie  la»  I'oaaa  de  Yucatau.  edited  by  de  la  Rada  y l>elgado,  p.  85. 
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by  the  word  naooin,  one  tlie  very  honorable  office  of  war  chief,  wlio 
was  chosen  always  for  (lire*;  years,  the  other  the  by  no  means  honor- 
able lifeloiifj  office  of  the  man  who  cut  open  the  breasts  of  the  victims 
of  sacrifice. 

Just  as  there  was  in  addition  the  lowest  order  with  the  Mexicans, 
the  ])riest  pupils,  tlamacnzton,  “little  priests”,  who  had  to  help 
the  adidt  priests  and  learn  the  temj)le  service,  the  j)riests’  duties, 
and  all  priestly  knowledge  and  traditions,  so  also  did  this  class  exist 
with  the  Zapotecs.  Among  the  Zaiwtecs  these  priest  j)upils  were 
called  pixana,  translated  in  Burgoa’s  work  by  “ dedicados  a los 
dioses  ”.  Thes«‘  were  chosen,  as  Father  Burgf>a  reports  of  the  Zapo- 
tecos  .Serranos  and  Cajonos,"  from  the  younger  sons  of  cacicpies  and 
people  of  raidi,  and  were  castrated  when  they  were  l)oys.  It  can  not 
be  ascertained  from  existing  sourct's  of  information  whether  this  cus- 
tom was  also  practiced  by  the  Zajmtecs  of  the  Valle  de  Oaxaca  and  in 
TehuantejK'c.  Bnrgoa  also  gives  the  name  j^ixana  to  the  boys  aiding 
in  the  work  of  the  temple  in  Tehuante]x‘c. 

As  regards  religious  practitrs,  these  consisted  with  the  Zapotecs, 
as  with  the  Mexicans  and  M^iya  piK)ples,  chiefly  in  the  burning 
of  incens«?  and  in  the  ofl'ering  of  sacrificial  gifts,  small  animals  and 
birds,  but  especially  in  the  offering  of  bhaal,  which  they  drew 
from  their  own  l)odies.  'I’he  usual  places  for  this  bloodletting  were 
the  tongue  and  the  ear,  and  reports  commoidy  state  that  they  pierced 
their  tongues  and  ears  for  the  purpos»>.  Bnrgoa,  however,  particu- 
larizes the  placi-  for  the  Zapotecs,  namely,  the  veins  under  the 
tongue  and  ladiind  the  ear.'  lie  n-jiorts  another  {xs-uliarity  which 
is  not  known  of  other  triln's,  namely,  that  they  did  this  piercing  of 
the  flesh  with  a sharp  bone  or  a stone  knife,  or  with  the  pointed 
nail  of  the  forefinger,  which  they  allowed  to  grow  long  for  this  pur- 
jmse.''  The  blocal  that  trickled  out  was  caught  on  blades  of  grass 
or  bright  feathers,  and  was  thus  offeixal  to  the.  idols  as  a sacrifice. 

.Among  the  ZafK»tecs.  t<M),  the  most  significant  and  important,  offer- 
ing was  human  sacrifice,  which,  as  Father  Bnrgoa  expressly  states,' 
was  performed  with  six*cial  solemnity  and  elalH)rate  ceremonies. 
Modern  scholars  of  note  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca  are  now  inclined  to 
deny  that  the  Zapotecs  performed  human  sacrifices,  apparently  from 
a sentiment  of  patriotism.  This  is  the  case  with  the  historian  of 
Oaxaca,  Jose  .\nlonio  Gay,  and  the  author  of  the  u.seful  Catalogo 
Etimoldgico  de  Oaxaca,  Alamiel  Martinez  Gracida,  to  whom  we  owe 
also  a description  of  Mitla.  It  is  certain  that  neither  the  Zapotet-s 

• Work  rh«|>.  .%K. 

* Work  rha|>.  7*-. 

*■  Work  cliapM.  58,  04,  70. 

* W«trk  fUtMl,  rliui».  70. 

• Stv  uIh»v«*. 
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nor  the  Mayas  saerific'ed  human  Ix-ings  in  such  multituclos  as  the 
Mexicans;"  still,  human  sacrifices  wen*  otfered,  hut  less  fwiuenlly, 
and,  as  it  si'ems,  only  on  stated  (H-casions.  We  learn  from  the 
ZaiJotec  dicti(»nury  of  Father  Juan  tie  (’dnlova  that  there  were 
two  or  three  special  wcasions  when  human  sacrifices  were  ]>er- 
formed.  Prisoners  of  war  were  sacrificed,  and  in  this  case  the  flesh 
of  the  victims  was  even  eaten,"  as  in  Mexico;  human  t>ein<rs  were  also 
sacrificed  to  the  deity  of  the  harvests,  that  is,  ]>rol>ahly  the  earth 
goddess;  *■  finally,  children  were  sacrificed  to  the  rain  g(Ml.''  In  this 
last  point  there  appears  again  a marked  agreement  with  the  iileas 
and  the  woi*shii>  of  the  Mexicans,  for  in  ,VIexico,  too,  children  were 
sacrificed  in  the  first  live  or  six  months  of  the  year  to  the  god  of  rain, 
tempest,  and  mountains,  Ttalcx*,  as  .Sahagun  relates  in  detail.  The 
exprt'ssion  which  was  here  us<nl  hy  the  Mexicans  as  a technical  term, 
nino-ixtlaua,  or  nextlauali/.tli,  '‘paying  one's  debts”,  corres|M>nds 
exactly  to  the  word  used  hy  the  Zajx)tecs  for  this  .saiTitice  of  chil- 
dren, and,  in  fact,  only  in  connection  with  it,  ti-(iui.xe-a  c(M*ijo,  “ I 
pay  my  debt  to  the  rain  god  ”, 

A sjK“cially  notiwahle  and  j)eculiar  ceremony  practi<*e<l  among  the 
Zapotecs  is  iiidicateil  hy  some  words  of  the  dictionary  as  well  as  by 
a dc'tailed  descri|)tion  from  Father  Ilurgoa.  The  dictionary  of  Juan 
de  Cordova  contains,  under  the  heading  yerva  (“grass,  herb”),  the 
following  notice*:  “Tola,  a giaisslike  plant  (una  yerva  ile  los  erva- 
zales)  out  of  which  in  ancient  times  they  made  a straw  rope  (una 
soguilla  o toiniza),  which  they  brought  to  confession  and  laid  down 
on  the  ground  la-fore  the  i)ijana  aiul  confess«*d  what  sins  they  wished 
to  confess.  Hence  it  comes  that  tola  is  still  used  with  the  meaning  of 
‘ sin  ’,  and  that  they  also  sjvy  lao-tola,  ‘ place  of  sin  or  of  confession  ’, 
although  the  word  also  means  ‘ a dark  place;  ’ ”. 

The  expression  pijana,  that  is,  pixana,  which  Juan  de  Cordova 
use's  here,  seems  to  refer  te>  a ceremony  ob.se*rveel  specially  among  the 
Zapeetecos  Si*rranos.  For  this  word  pixana,  “ de-dicafed  to  the  god  ”, 
was  not  use'el  by  them  merely  for  the  prie*st  jjiipils,  but  generally  for 
the  priests  of  the  idols.  Father  liurgoa  dese-rilees  ve*ry  fully  this 
ce*.re*mony  of  the  Zapotecos  Serraneis,  which  was  still  practiced  in 

**  No  erun  tnn  carniceros  como  ios  Moxicanon  r*  Thoy  wpra  not  ho  foui]  i>f  onrnau:c  an 
the  M»*xIranH  **»,  Hays  Father  Hurgoa,  work  cUwl.  chap.  ftH.  (Jay  coneIiMh*H  that  Father 
Htirgoa  meatiK  In  thla  pasaage  that  they  p<"rfornu><l  no  human  HaoritIceH  at  alt. 

•Juan  do  (Yirdova  dlatingulHheM  : peni  yy,  pent  quIJ,  i>enl  y^  “ honibre  <p>e  saerlflcavan 
toiiindt)  en  giierra.  6 cupHvo  preaentaelo  i\  iin  Sefior  para  aai’rlhcnrle  (a  man  taken  In 
war  that  they  aaorltlcod,  or  a captive  presentetl  to  the  h»r<l  to  Bacrltlco  and  xoyaa, 
xoyauquij*  h<  era  gulHiido  h cocldo  anadu  pnru  mmerlo  (if  It  was  Imked.  atewcd.  or 
hrolleil  for  eating) 

' Totl-nIJe-a,  tl-c*oa,  quIJ  nlje,  •'Hacrlftcar  iM>r  las  niieaeH  homttre  (to  aacriflee  for  har- 
veat  a man)“. 

**  T<^tla  |H*Di'<)uiJ-coclJo.  tiipifse  a rocljo,  "HiierilU-ar  hoinhre  por  la  pulvlu.  h nino  (to 
BaertUce  a man  fur  rain,  or  a ehlkl)”. 
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liis  tiim\  1(152,  in  a village  in  tlic  neighlxn'luMxl  of  San  Franoisi^o  (le 
Cajonos.  Fatlier  Hurgoa  luul  oonit-  into  this  ix‘gion  on  an  ins[X“ction 
tour,  and  tlioiv  hi-  met  with  a stattdy  old  caeiiim*,  who  was  inagnifi- 
wntly  drt“ss*‘d  in  Sininish  fasliion,  all  in  silk,  and  was  (‘vidcntly 
treated  hy  the  Indians  with  great  ix*six‘ct.  He  eanie  to  pay  his 
n'speets  to  the  padre  and  to  give  an  aceonnt  of  the  progress  of  reli- 
gious instruetion  in  his  village,  and  the  padre  perceived  that  he  was  a 
well-informed  inan,  with  complete  command  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. hut.  from  some  indications  which  long  experience  had  taught 
him,  his  suspicions  were  aroused  in  regard  to  the  maivs  s<nindness  of 
faith.'  He  imparted  his  sus])icions  to  the  vicar  of  the  place,  but  re- 
ceived such  satisfactory  information  from  him  that  he  thought  he  had 
deceived  himself  this  time.  It  was,  however,  this  same  old  man  who, 
a few  days  later,  was  seen  hy  a S])aniard  roaming  through  the  moun- 
tain forest  after  game,  in  a j)lace  hid<len  Ix'hind  rocks  and  hushes,  per- 
forming heathenish  idolatrous  ceremoides  in  the  midst  of  a <levout 
as,semhly.  The  Spaniard  liastened  away  terrified,  rousi-d  the  monks 
while  it  was  still  night,  and  in  the  early  morning,  la-fore  an  intima- 
tion <if  the  matter  had  reached  the  Indian  s<>rvants  of  the  monastery, 
the  vicar  and  the  prelate,  guided  hy  the  Spaniard,  started  on  their 
way.  After  weary  wandering  in  hunters’  paths  they  i-eached  the 
place  at  mam  and  fomid  on  the  stone  which  s»-rved  for  an  altar  all  the 
sacrificial  gifts  still  fn-sh.  “ feathers  of  many  coloi-s,  sprinkled  with 
blo<al  which  the  Indians  had  drawn  from  the  veins  under  their 
tongues  and  la-hind  their  ears,  incenst-  speams,  ami  remains  of  copal, 
and  in  the  middle  a horrible  stone  figun-,  whi<-h  was  the  gial  to  whom 
the\-  had  offeivd  this  sacrifice  in  exi)iation  of  their  sins  (sacrificio  dc 
expiacion  de  sus  culpas)  while  they  nunle  their  confc-ssions  to  the 
blasphemous  priest  and  cast  off  th(-ir  sins  in  the  following  manner. 
They  had  woven  a sort  of  dish  out  of  a tough  herb  which  was  s[a-cially 
gathered  for  this  jnirpose  (iino  conu>  fiiente.  d [)lalo  imiy  grande), 
and.  throwing  this  upon  the  ground  la-foi-e  the  priest,  had  .said  to 
him  that  they  came  to  beg  mercy  of  their  g(al  and  pardon  for  the  sins 
which  they  hail  committed  in  that  year,  and  that  they  had  brought 
them  all  can-fidly  enumerated,  d'hey  then  drew  out  of  a cloth 
pairs  of  slender  threads  made  of  dry  maize  husks  (toto-mostle), 
that  they  had  tied  two  by  two  in  the  middle  with  a knot,  by 
which  they  represc-nted  their  sin.s.  They  laid  thesi-  threads  on  the 
dishes  of  braided  grass  and  over  them  j)ierced  their  veins  and  let  the 
bhaal  trickle  upon  them,  and  the  priest  took  thi-a-  offerings  to  the  idol 
and  in  a long  s[H-ech  he  begged  the  god  to  forgive  these,  his  sons,  their 
sins  which  were  brought  to  him  and  to  ja-rmit  them  to  la-  joyful  and 
hold  feasts  to  him  as  their  gial  anil  lord.  Then  the  priest  came  back 
to  those  who  had  confessed,  delivered  a long  dis<-ours4-  on  the  cere- 
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monies  they  hail  still  to  perform,  ami  tohl  them  that  the  irod  had 
pardoned  them  and  that  they  might  lie  glad  again  and  sin  anew 

This  elalxirate  ceremonial,  the  details  of  which  were  establisheil 
l>eyond  a doubt  in  the  course  of  the  inquisitorial  examination  to 
which  all  the  participants  were  subjected,  was  not  suggested  to  the 
Indians  by  Christian  confession  and  alisolution.  but  eorres|x>nds  to 
the  confe,ssion  which  was  made  in  Mexico  to  the  priests  of  the  earth 
godiless,  who  was  called,  for  this  reason,  Tlaelquani,  “ filth-eater  ”, 
and  Tlazolteotl,  “god  of  ordure”.  Only  in  Mexico  the  necessity  of 
this  confession  was  confined  to  sins  in  vcneribus.  that  is,  to  offenses 
against  the  sacredness  of  niarriagt*,  while  with  the  Zapotees,  as 
apjieai's  from  the  entire  description,  this  ceremony  must  have  had  a 
more  general  intention,  ajqilying  to  the  expiation  of  all  sins.  The 
words  which  the  padre  reiwrted  in  conclusion,  namely,  that  the 
heathen  priest  told  his  penitents  that  they  weiv  now  alisolved  from 
their  sins  and  could  sin  anew,  are  jjrobably  to  be  taken  <|uite  stuiously : 
for  in  Mexico  also  the  idea  jjrevailed  that  by  this  confes.sioi-.,  which 
was  made  to  the  priests  of  the  earth  godde.ss,  and  the  j^enancv  fol- 
lowing upon  it  the  sinner  was  entirely  freed  from  his  sins,  to  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  that  he  could  no  longer  l)e  reached  by  any  sts'ular 
punishment,  which  in  this  case  was  very  s«‘vere.  stoning  to  death 
Ijeing  the  punishment  for  adultery.  It  cost  the  monks  trouble 
enough  to  ]x*rsuade  the  Imlians  that  the  cimfe.ssion  which  they 
demanded  ami  received  was  followed  by  mi  such  e.xeniptions  from 
the  law. 

There  is  another  ]>oiut  of  inteifst  connec.led  with  the  Zapotec  cvre- 
monies  descrilHsl  aliove.  namely,  the  ust‘  made  of  the  grass  rojie  on 
these  occasions,  for  it  starves  to  throw  further  light  on  certain  passages 
in  the  jiicture  writings.  Here,  as  in  the  cases  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  calendar,  the  Horgian  coilex  ami  Cialex  Vaticanns  II  corre- 
spond most  closely  to  the  de.scription. 

,\mong  the  few  fundamental  characters  which,  as  I have  tlemon- 
strated,"  recur  in  a tyjiical  manner  in  the  different  picture  manu- 
.scripts  of  the  group  forming  the  Borgian  ctMlex,  a ixqiresentation  of 
the  tonalamatl  (K’cupies  a prominent  jilace.  It  is  here  represented  as 
divided  into  twenty  s«‘ctions  of  Kl  days  each,  to  each  of  which  it 
ascribed  a certain  deity  who  was  the  ruling  jiower  in  it.  and  who  was 
sufficiently  indicated  to  the  understanding  of  the  Indians  by  the 
initial  sign  of  the  section.  'I'lie  order  in  which  the  deities  follow  one 
another  here  seems  to  have  Imhmi,  in  a measure,  a canonical  one;  for 
in  other  passages  in  these  picture  wiatings  we  find  these  deities 
ascrilxnl  to  the  twenty  day  signs  in  the.  same  order,  except  that  in  the 

• lM*r  Codex  Borgia  und  die  verwandleu  axtekisohen  Blldernrhrlflen,  Z«‘lt8rhrlft  fiir 
Kthuologle.  V.  1H87,  p.  (105)  nnd  following. 
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latter  case  a now  deity  is  ins«‘rted  iK'tweon  the  tenth  and  the  eleventli, 
and  tlierefore  the  twenlietli  deity  of  the  first  (original?)  series  is 
omitted  at  the  end.  The  seventeenth  and  eightemith  deities  of  the 
first  serie.s.  or  the  eigliteenth  and  ninetei'nth  of  the  second,  are  the 
ones  which  s»H‘in  to  liave  sjx'cial  reference  to  the  festival  of  expiation 
of  the  Zapotecs  wliich  has  just  tieen  described. 

The  ex])iation  of  sin  is  expressed  in  the  clearest  and  most  realistic 
way,  t'siM'cially  by  tlie  picture  of  the  first  of  these  two  deities.  He  is 
depicted  in  the  form  of  a turkey  cock,  designated  by  the  interpreter 
as  Chalcliinlitotolin,  “ emerald  fowl  ”,  and  explained  as  the  image  of 
the  god  called  by  the  .Mexicans  Tezcatlii«)ca,  " smoking  mirror  ”. 

By  a natural  ainl  quite  ct)in|)rehensible  transference  of  ideas  sin 
was  designated  by  the  peojtle  of  ancient  Mexico  as  dirt,  excrement, 
offal,  and  was  jxirtrayed  in  the  picture  writings,  in  a way  to  l)c  recog- 
nized more  or  less  clearly,  in  the  form  of  human  fa'ces.  Tlaelquani, 
“she  who  eats  ordun;  ”,  was  called  by  the  .Mexicans  the  “earth  god- 
dess ”,  U'caiise  she  was  the  eradicator  of  sins,  to  whose  priests  the 
people  went  to  <-onfess  their  sins  in  order  to  l>e  freetl  from  them  by 
this  confession.  In  all  the  passages  under  consideration  there  is 
always  depicted  <q>|K)sile  ('halchiiihtotolin  a man  in  the  act  of  self- 
castigation, of  drawing  his  own  blood,  or.  iti  his  stead,  the  imple- 
ments and  synilx)ls  id"  castigation.  In  the  calendars  of  ('(alices 
Telleriano-Kemensis  and  I'aticanns  next  to  the  ivj)res*-ntation  of  a 
penitent,  sin  is  express«*d  by  the  conventional  drawing  of  ordure  (a, 
figure  (>0).“  On  ]>age  of  of  the  Horgian  codex,  to  which  page  H2  of 
CWe.x  Vaticanus  B corresponds,  an  eagle's  claw  is  represtmted  beside 
the  symbols  of  castigation,  offering  the  ordure  to  Chalehiuhlotolin  to 
eat  {h,  figure  (>0).''  By  this  means  the  “ emerald  fowl  the  image  of 
Tezcatlipoca.  is  likewis<-  designated  as  riaehpiani,  the  eradicator  of 
sins.'  Finally,  in  the  Borgian  codex,  ]»age  "Jf),  to  which  pagi's  1 and 
77,  tValex  Vaticanus  B,  correspoml,  opposite  ('halchiuhtotolin,  theiv 
is  (a,  figure  (>1 ) the  jx-nitent  (who  Ixires  out  his  eye  with  a sharp- 
ened bone)  in  the  middle  of  a ring,  which  appears  from  its  cohtring 
to  l)e  of  braided  grass,  since  it  consists  of  alternating  green  and  white 
sections,  the  white  ones  dotted  with  red,  indicating  the  sprinkling 
with  blood.  This  ring  evidently  repre.-s'iits  the  tola  of  the  Zapotecs, 
the  ro]X“  of  grass,  whose  list*  is  ex|)laine<I  idxtve. 

The  same  rojx-  of  grass  is  also  represented  in  jtage  30  of  the 

0 In  the  thlril  Kevtlun  of  the  nilendiir.  in  the  plnre  where  In  8ome  pietuie  wrilliiipi  the 
earth  goddesM  ts  reprenented  optxiHilo  the  gm1  Tepeyoliotl,  in  oChera.  instead  of  the 
former,  there  Is  ttie  picture  of  a man  eating  hla  own  excrement  (hieroglyph  for  Tlaet- 
<|iiADi)  and  the  symbol  of  the  nxMm  (see  tlgnre  liru. 

* I had  not  arrlvtxl  at  a full  comprehension  of  all  these  circumstances  when  I wrote 
my  work  on  Tonalamatl  der  .Xublnschen  Kammiiiug. 

'This  signification  of  Tew'alllp<H’a  la  also  supp<>rt<Ni  by  other  passages  in  the  picture 
writings,  M|H>clully  l>y  ttie  following  ctKilces ' thirgian,  p.  27;  \‘ati<‘anuM  H,  pp.  tl,  70,  or 
Borgian,  p.  ; and  Vuticamia  B,  p.  !t7. 
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Horgiiiii  oodi'.Y,  eoiTPspoiuliiij|5  to  jiu^i-s  3 ami  70  of  Codex  Vaticaiius 
H,  with  the  deity  of  the  iiinetei'iith  day  sif;ii,  h and  r.  Here  is 
apparently  not  a ipiestion  of  directly  doiiiff  penance,  but  of  ])ious 
e.xerciws  in  {leiieral,  e.“pecially  of  fastiiif^.  I have  copied  the.sc 
pictures,  fii^st,  Ir-cuusc  tlie  fi{;ure  of  t'ode.x  Vaticaiius  B,  page  3,  c, 
shows  clearly  a roja-  of  grass  by  the  ends  of  the  braid  which  are  cut 


a 


h 

Fui.  tl).  Drawing;  bUnxl  from  the  earn,  uml  Implimiftits  of  ('aotigation,  from 
Moxit-au  cudh'ox. 


off  below  and  lenninate  above  in  small  flower  heads,  after  the  manner 
of  the  malinalli,  and  secondly,  lH>caus<>  this  rope  of  grass  recurs  in 
Mexican  picture  writings,  to  wit,  as  a symbol  for  “ fasting”  in  the 
hieroglyphs  of  the  kings  Xezahualcoyotl,  “the  fasting  prairie  wolf”, 
and  Xe/.ahualpilli,  “the  fasting  priiu’e  ”,  of  Teizcwo,  as  they  are 
depicted  in  the  Codex  Telleriano-Ueinensis,  d and  c. 
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Altlioufili  it  is  thcirfoix'  plain  tliat  the  symbol  of  the  grass  rope 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Me\ieans,  still  it  is  frequent  only  in  the 
])iclim-  writings  of  the  Borgian  eo<lex  group,  and  in  this  gi-onp  is 
rei>resenteil  only  partienlarly  in  conneetion  with  expiation  of  sin. 
Its  occnrrenee.  like  that  of  the  rei)fesentation  of  the  f»>nr  rain  gods 
(figure  .58)  and  the  deer  figures  hearing  the  day  signs  (figure  59), 
seem  therefore  to  |X)int  to  the  conclusion  that  the  picture  writings  of 
the  Borgian  co<lex  gronj)  are  either  actually  ZajKjtec  or  ladong  to  a 
territoiw  whos<>  jwople  resenihled  the  latter  in  their  religious  and 
calendric  notions.  This  is  a fact  which  we  have  every  reason  to  keep 
well  in  mind. 


Fi'J.  <»1.  Solf-iMinlHhmonf  nnrt  R.vmlKilrt  of  two  klncn  from  Moxlenn  ctxllren. 


The  special  signification  attached  to  the  twisted  grass  roj)e,  tola, 
among  the  Zapotecs  also  explains  the  singularly  hanefnl  part  which 
the  ‘‘ gra.ss  ■’  malinalli,  “the  twist  ”,  plays  as  a day  sign.  For  there 
is  jd'ohahly  no  doubt  that  this  Mexican  malinalli  and  the  Zapotec 
tola  are  the  same  thing,  although  tola  was  not  used  in  the  Zapotec 
calendar  for  malinalli,  hut  pija,  chija,  corresponding  to  the  literal 
s«‘nse  of  malinalli.  This  fact  seems  in  its  turn  to  indicate  that  in  the 
land  of  the  Za])otecs  we  are  not  very  far  from  the  spot  where  the  day 
signs  originated  and  where  Ihi'  whole  remarkahle  system  of  the 
Central  American  calenilar  was  elalK)rated. 
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The  Zapotec  dictioniirv,  by  Father  Juan  de  Cordova,  alraady  fre- 
(juently  mentioned,  forms  a <-hief  souiw  of  information  ooDoeniing 
tlie  immediate  ndiffimis  coneeptions  of  tlie  Zaimtecs.  the  forms  <if 
the  gods  which  were  worshiped  by  them  and  to  which  they  turned  in 
every  nwd  and  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  all  their  desires.  Among  the 
different  names  and  designations,  which,  generally  sj>eaking,  are 
rather  designations  of  activities  than  true  names,  the  most  prominent 
of  all  are  those  pertaining  to  a creative  deity.  In  their  meaning  and 
application  these  designations  were  very  likely  similar  to  the  Me.xican 
Totecuyo,  Tloqiie  Namupie,  Ilhnicanu,  Tlaticpaque,  Youalli  ehecatl, 
and  the  like,  that  is,  they  were,  like  these,  used  to  a certain  extent  as 
a general  a|)pellation  of  the  deity,  and  ])robahly  also  in  addressing 
the  different  deities,  or  as  attributes  to  name  them  by.  Their  con- 
.struction  and  their  etymology,  however,  furnish  a clue  to  the  lines 
along  which  speculative  thought  moved  among  the  Zapotecs  in  refer- 
enci'  to  the  origin  of  all  things.  1 give  heix-  the  names  and  the  Span- 
ish expression  of  which  they  are  supposrsl  to  Ije  a translation,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictionary  of  Father  Juan  de  Cordova.  They  are  as  fol- 
low : 

('<H|iii-X(V,  C’oinil-l'llla. 

XtX'-Tilo.  rixfx'-Tilo.  ('illii-'l'an. 

NlxtV  Tilo,  M-nila  Tfti., 
tMj.'-Ti'lo.  IMJ-XiVi,  I’ije-X.lo. 

■■  <i(Ml  without  eiul  iiiui  witliimt  iH-ginniiig,  so  they  called  him  with- 
out knowing  wlioiii  ” (Iiios  iiitinlto  y sin  prliielplo,  llaiimvnule.  slii 
salsM’  A i|Uieu  1. 

CiK|ui-(’illa.  .XiV-TAo.  Ihyee  XAo,  niilln-TAo, 

“'rile  uncnaittsl  lorti.  wiio  lais  no  l>egliiiiiiig  and  no  end”  (el  SeAor 
incmidti.  el  ipie  no  tlene  pi'incipio  y fin). 

Plye  'I’Ao,  I’iye-Xoo. 

CVsiui-XiV,  Coqui-Cilla,  Oiaiui-Xij, 

*‘(io<I.  of  whom  they  said  tliat  he  was  the  creator  of  all  things  and 
was  himself  uncreansl  " (Dios  (pie  deciaii  cpie era  creador  del  todo  y el 
Increado). 

As  to  the  elements  which  are  contained  in  these  apimllations,  coqui 
simply  means  '•  lord  " leader  ",  “ cacique  ",  “ king";  tiio  and  x»)o  are 
adjectives;  tao  (too.  or  r<M>)  means  "great”.  With  the  prefix  for 
iinimate  la'ings.  the  word  forms  the  customary  expri'ssion  for  “god  ” 
(Pitao.  Bitoo,  that  is,  "the  great  one").  Xt'x)  is  a synonym  of  the 
sm 
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former,  and  means  “stroiiff'’,  " powerful  Ni  and  pi  are  pn-fixes; 
the  second  is  the  prefix  just  mentioned  for  animate  l>einjrs,  wliile  the 
Hrst  has  a more  general  meaning  and  is  (Hpiivalent  to  '•  he  who  is”. 
There  then  remain  as  essential  elements  in  the  alajve  appellations 
only  the  following:  Xee,  cilia  (xilla,  chilla),  pij  (pije,  piyee).  nij. 

Of  these  different  expressions,  the  first  two,  xwi  and  cilia,  are  syno- 
nyms. They  are  regularly  us«‘d  together  as  a compound,  with  the 
1 leaning  of  “ lieginning  ”,  ‘‘origin”.  The  fundamental  meaning  of 
lioth  is  douhtle.ss  “ growing  light  ”,  morning  cilia  is  the  technical 
expre.ssion  for  “morning”;  te-cilla,  “in  the  morning  ”;  zoo-cilla, 
piye-zoo-cilla,  or  toa-tillani-cojiijcha,  ‘‘  the  (piarter  of  the  heavens  be- 
longing to  the  morning”,  “the  east”,  or  “where  the  sun  rises”. 
Xilla  and  chilla  are  phonetic  variants  of  cilia.  We  must  probably 
accept  “ bright  ” as  the  exact  meaning  of  xee.  Alone  or  accompanied 
by  the  root  ati  xe<‘  is  often  used  with  the  meaning  “ pure  ”.  .V  direct 
inference  to  the  morning  lies  in  the  words  quixee  and  quixij,  pnqwrly 
“the  coming  morning”,  which  are  used  for  “to-morrow”,  that  is, 
“ the  next  day  ”. 

“The  lord  of  the  lieginning”  (('(«jui-X<‘e.  (’<K|iii-(’illa ),  or  “the 
givat  beginning"  (Xee-Tiio,  I’ixw-'l'ao,  Cilia  Tao),  is  thus  pro|M'rly 
“ the  lord  of  growing  bright,  of  the  morning  ".  'Franslated  into  Mex- 
ican it  would  read  Tlaui/.caljian  Tecutli.  'I'he  .Mexicans  ns*-d  this 
word  for  the  morning  star. 

An  entirely  different  meaning  lies  in  the  third  w<ird.  I’ij,  or  chij, 
for  p and  ch  are  here  and  frispiently  in  Zapotec  interchangeable,” 
means  “ to  lie  turned  ”,  “ to  turn  oneself  ”.  From  that  is  developed, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  meaning  ])ij.  pije,  chije,  piyee,  jiw,  “ that  whieh 
whirls”,  “the  wind  on  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  (pmted  above 
of  pije,  piye  “(rotation,  rotation  of  time),  calendar”  ami  chij,  chee, 
yee,  “ course  of  time  ”,  “ time.  ”,  “ day  ”.  The  latter  meaning  <lo<*s  not 
concern  us  here.  Hut  from  the  meaning,  “ wiml  ”,  the  further  ones  of 
“ breath  ”,  “ respiration  ”*  and  “ inner  vital  principle  ”,  “ soul  ”, 
“sj)irit”'  have  la-en  developetl,  and  we  must  refer  to  this  for  the 
names  of  the.  creative  deity  (pioted  above.  Pije-Tao  and  Fij-Xmi  are 
“the  great  wind”,  “the  strong  wind"  and  “the  great,  the  strong, 
powerful  (living)  spirit”. 

Finally,  the  fourth  wonl,  nij,  is  the  same  as  nija,  which  means 

foot  “ lower  end  ”,  “ iH-ginning  ”.  Ciapii-Xij  is  theivfore  only 
another,  a prosaic,  expression  for  the  meaning  whieh  lies  in  the  name 
Coqui-Xee,  Coqui-Cilla. 

However,  the  association  of  ideas  which  arises  from  the  use  for  the 

•This  InterehaDKeHhletjeHM  evlUenUy  ocfUtK  In  tho  lK*fore  us  tin-  mot  Is 

properly  II  or  ee.  which  Is  combined  with  k prefix  (orlKlnnlly  nominal)  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  enlarged  stem. 

•f’obna.  pee.  plJe,  chije,  "unhellto*'  tJtinii  th*  (Vir<lovn.  Vocabularlo). 

*■  IMJ.  chije,  •*  viento.  anima,  y eaplrllu ’*  (Juan  de  OArdovn.  Vocabuhulo). 
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I'lnitivu  <li“ity  of  ii!inu"s  of  ililTerciil  orif;iii,  pn‘siM'vi‘<l  liy  tin-  ViK'abu- 
lary,  has  also  another  interestinj;  and  iin|K>rtant  side.  I liave  trans- 
lated ala>ve  tlie  ('<M|ui-Xee,  C’<MHii-('illa.  of  the  Za|>otees  l>y  tlie  Mex- 
ican name  Tlauizcalpan  Tecntli.  If  we  should  seek  to  translate 
Pije-Tao.  I’ije-Xoo,  into  Mexican,  then  a strictly  synonymous,  though 
hy  no  means  literal,  rendering  would  1h‘  the  name  .Quetzalcoatl. 
Here  we  find  a connecting  link,  which  throws  light  ui)on  the  logic 
of  the  ndation  Ix'tween  objects  and  ideas  that  have  hitherto  existed 
rather  incongruously  side  hy  side.  The  Mexican  legend  tells  of 
the  wind  god  (iuetzalcoatl  that  after  his  death  or  after  his  di.s- 
apiM-arance  in  the  sea  of  the  east  he  changed  himself  into  Tlauiz- 
cal])an  Tecntli,  the  lord  of  the  dawn,  that  is,  the  morning  star,  the 
planet  Venus.  The  Zajxdec  names  exj>hiin  this  change  to  us;  for  it  is 
the  creative  deity  w'ho  is  at  once  the  sold,  the  .spirit,  the  living  ])rin- 
ciple  of  all  things  and  the  lord  of  the  dawn,  of  the  coming  <lay.  w ho  is 
conceived  of  as  merged  in  the  star  of  the  dawn,  the  luminous  jilanet, 
which  was  called  IVlle-Nij  by  the  Zai>otecs  ami  Citlalpol.  “the 
great  star  % by  the  Mexicans.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  fres- 
coes which  are  re]>roduced  in  this  work,  as  we  shall  s»*e  below,  that 
Quelz.alcoatl  occui>icd  in  fact  the  central  place  in  the  Zapotec 
Olympus,  at  least  as  he  was  understood  and  presumahly  expounded 
hy  the  priests. 

Tlaui/,ca1])an  Tecntli,  the  lord  of  the  dawn  and  of  the  evening  twi- 
light, who  is  also  designated  by  the  interjireter  as  the  first  light 
which  illuminated  the  earth  in  the  jieriiKl  before  the  fhaid,  that  is, 
Ix'fore  the  creation  of  the  sun.  is  represented  in  the  lailendar  o])posite 
the  fire  god  in  the  ninth  section,  which  begins  with  the  day  “ 1 snake". 
As  the  representations  of  this  god  are  important  also  for  future  dis- 
cussion, I have  given  them  together  in  ligun's  (i‘2  and  (ill,  taken  from 
Cixlices  Horgia.  page  4(5,  ^’aticanus  15.  page  40,  and  Telleriano- 
Ilemensis  II,  page  14,  and  the  'ronalaniatl  of  the  Aubin  collection. 

('<xpii-Xee.  ( '<M[iii-Cilla.  the  “lord  of  dawn",  and  Pije-Tao,  Pije- 
Xtx),  the  “mighty,  strong  wind"',  however,  designate,  as  it  were, 
mendy  the  jirinciple,  the  es,setuxi  of  the  I'feative  deity  or  of  deity  in 
gimeral,  without  reference  to  the  act  of  creating  the  world  and 
human  beings.  In  respect  to  this  event  itsidf  the  mythologies  of  the 
Central  Americans,  as  well  as  thos»‘  of  most  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  have  ))laced  at  the  lx*ginning  of  things  a male  and  female 
deity’.  The.si'  wen-  called  by  the  Mexicans  Tonacatecutli  and  Tona- 
caciuatl,  “ lord  " and  “ mistress  of  our  flesh  " or  “ of  subsistence  ",  or 
t)metecutli  Omeciuall,  “lords  of  duality”.  In  (he  calendars  they 
(KTiipy  the  first  place  and  are  represented  as  the  deities  dominating 
the  iH’ginning.  the  first  division,  whosi'  initial  sign  is  “ 1 cnx’odile  ". 
They  are  figured  always  clothed  in  liglit.  varied,  and  rich  colors. 
The  male  deity  is  more  or  less  definitely  identified  with  the  sky,  the 
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We  find  a similar  notion  among  the  Zapotecs.  Under  the  heading 
criador,  " creator  ”,  the  dictionary  of  Father  Jiian  de  Cordova  gives 
the  following  two  differ'iit  deities: 

Coznniiii,  Pltoo-Cozniinn. 

"Creator,  the  maker  of  all  t>east.s  ” (Criador,  ft  lmce«lor  de  toilas  los  ani- 
malea). 

Iliiichaana, 

"Creator,  the  maker  of  men  and  of  (islies  " (Criador  as!  de  los  homhres  >• 
I>ece8). 

Zaana  means  “ to  give  liirth  ”,  to  Imget  and  Xaana,  chaana,  are 
|)robahly  mere  phonetic  variants  of  the  same  stem,  Cozaana.  how- 
ever, is  the  nomen  agentis,  formed  directly  from  this  stem,  and  there- 
fore means  “one  who  gives  birth”  or  “ procreator  ”,  Iliiichaana, 
Huechaana  imply  a causative  formed  from  this  stem,  ('ozaana  and 
Iliiichaana  and  Huechaana  are  both  used  alike  for  “descent  “ race” 
(linaje  generalmente).  Hence  word  analysis  dws  not  suffice  to 
determine  what  deities  an*  meant  tiy  the  alaive  names,  and  we  shall 
have  to  look  for  other  applications  of  these  expressions,  and  these 
other  applications  will  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  deities 
without  possibility  of  error. 

Cozaaiia  is  iisisl  concerning  the  sun.  The  jirojier  Zapotec  name  for 
the  sun  is  copijcha.  It  has  also  a briefer  name,  pitoo. as  in  Mexican  it 
has  the  name  Teotl,  that  is,  “ god  ",  But  as  the  “great  pna-reator  of 
all  things”  (el  Sol  con  forme  al  engendrar  las  cosas  qiie  las  engendra), 
the  dictionary  calls  it  Cozaana-tao  qiiizaha-lao.  It  seems,  tlieivfore. 
as  if  we  ought  to  accept  this  as  the  original  meaning  of  Pitoo- 
Cozaana;  the  sun  as  the  male  portion  of  the  creative  deity;  and  if 
this  Pitoo-Cozaana  was  designated  specially  as  creator  of  Ix'asts,  also 
as  “ god  of  the  chase  ” and  as  “ god  of  lanists,  to  whom  the  hunter  and 
the  fisher  sacrificed  in  order  to  Iki  bellied  ",  it  seems  as  if  we  must  rv- 
call  also  the  Mexican  point  of  view,  according  to  which  the  sun  ginl 
is  also  looketl  upon  as  the  god  of  the  chasi*  and  of  war.  This  concep- 
tion, however,  is  in  a measure  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  in  two 
places  in  the  dictionary  C’ozaana  is  spoken  of,  according  to  the  iiroiier 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  “ procreatrix  ” (engendradora,  prin-rea- 
dora)  of  beasts  and  of  fishes.  Since,  now,  the  licasts  of  the  wikkIs  and 
fields,  as  we  shall  st>e  Ik'Iow,  are  brought  into  esiiecial  connection 
with  the  earth,  it  is  still  possible  that  Cozaana  also  has  this  meaning 
and  is  to  lie  considered  ns  designating  either  the  female  portion  of  the 
dual  creator  or,  as  tlie  male  portion,  a god  of  the  earth  and  lord  of 
beasts. 

Huech.aana,  Huichnna,  is  translated  also  in  the  dictionarv’  by 
“ water  ”,  “ element  of  water",  and  Iliiichaana,  Pitao-Hiiichaana.  Co- 
chana,  Hiiichaana,  by  “ god,  or  goddess,  of  little  chihlren,  or  of  birth, 
to  whom  those  giving  birth  sacrificed  " (dios  o diosi  de  los  nifios,  6 
de  la  gi'iieracion,  a qnien  las  paridas  sacrificavan).  Hence  it  is  clear 
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that  this  is  tlie  female  part  of  tlie  creative  deity  wl»o, as  I noted  above, 
is  represented  opposite  th(^  male  civative  <leity,  the  fire  ^;od,  in  the 
Tonalamatl  of  the  Aubin  collection  in  the  form  of  the  water  goddess, 
Chalchiuhtlicue;  and  this,  its  special  meaning,  explains  the  singular 
combination  by  which,  as  stated  above,  Iluicliaana  is  called  the  cre- 
ator, or  rather  the  creatrix,  of  men  and  of  fishes. 

In  this  connection  I must  mention  a legend,  which  is  not  Itxld  of  the 
Zapotecs  themselves  but  of  that  fragment  of  the  Mixtec  nation  which 
lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  royal  city  of  the  ZapolecSj 
in  the  place  called  Coyolapan  by  the  ^lexicans,  the  presmit  Cuilapa. 

This  legend,  contained  in  chapter  4,  book  5,  of  Origen  de  los  Indios, 
by  Fray  (Jregorio  (larchi,  which  otherwise  contributes  very  little  to 
the  ancient  history  of  Central  America,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  origin  of  things: 

In  tbe  year  and  In  the  day  of  ohsturlty  and  darknesH,  when  there  were  ns  yet 
no  <lays  nor  yem*s,  the  world  was  a <’haos  sunk  lii  darknt»ss.  while*  the  eartli  was 
covered  with  water,  on  which  slluie  and  s«'um  flojjite<I.  One  day  the  divr  psl 
(el  dios  Ciervo),  who  lH)re  the  suruaiiie  “ inima  snake”  (Culehra  de  !.eon).  and 
the  beautiful  de«*r  goddess  (diosa  (’lervol  or  jaguar  snake  (Culebra  de  Ti^re) 
api>eare«l.  'I'hey  imd  human  form,  and  with  their  great  knowltnlge  Ithat  Is. 
probably  with  their  magic]  they  ralseil  a great  cliff  over  the  water  and  built  on 
it  tine  pala<*<*s  for  their  dwelling.  On  the  suimnit  of  this  cliff  they  laid  a (.‘op{>er 
ax  witli  tin*  <Hlge  upward,  and  on  this  »slge  the  Iieaveiis  n*s(tHl.  Tlies**  build- 
ings stouil  In  rpiHT  Mlxte'-a,  close  to  the  place  A|M>aIa.o  ami  the  cliff  was 
calknl  “place  where  the  heavens  st<M»d  The  gods  livtsl  many  centuries  in 
]MMic<*,  enjoying  bliss,  until  It  hapiKUasI  that  they  had  two  little  lM>ys,  lM*autifuI 
of  form  and  skilled  ainl  exiMTlemssl  In  all  arts.  Uor  the  days  of  ttadr  !»irth 
they  were  named  “ Win.l  :)  Snake”  (Vleiito  de  neuve  Culobras)  and  “Wind  9 
Cave”  (Mento  de  neuve  Cavernas). 

Much  was  lavlsh«*d  on  their  «*ilucation.  ami  they  |MWsesseil  the  knowbslge  of 
how  to  change  themHelv**s  into  an  eagle  or  a snake,  to  make  themselves  luvisihle, 
and  even  to  pass  through  (solid)  IsMlies. 

While  thest*  gmls  were  enjoying  the  profoundest  iwicv  (pas.sed  their  days 
in  i)rofoiindest  peace)  they  dtsaded  to  make  an  fiffering  and  a sacrifice  to  their 
ancestors.  They  t«M)k  f(»r  tlds  purimse  iM)ttery  incense  vess<*ls,  plaml  lirctiramLs 
In  them,  and  burnotl  a <iuaiitlty  of  finely  ground  iK)ison  plant  (tolHuv-oL  That 
was  the  first  offering  (to  the  gmls).  Tlien  they  made  a garden  with  plants 
and  flowers,  tr«*es  and  frulld>earing  plants,  and  sweet-scented  herbs.  Adjoin- 
ing this  they  made  a grass-grown  level  place  uin  prado)  and  txiuipiail  It  with 
everything  ms*essary  for  sacrlfl<‘0.  The  i»ious  brothers  lived  contentedly  on 
that  piece  of  ground,  tille<l  It,  burne<l  ladson  plant  (tohao«>),  and  with  j»rayers, 
v<Hvs,  and  promlsc*s  they  KU|ipllcnte<l  their  ams'stors  to  let  the  ligld  apiM»ar.  to 
let  the  water  collwt  in  certain  places,  and  tlie  earth  la*  fn'od  fn>ni  its  covering 
(water),  for  they  had  no  more  than  that  little  garden  for  their  sulisistence. 
Ill  order  to  strengthen  their  prayer  they  plercfsl  their  ears  and  their  tongues 
with  fiolnted  knives  of  flint  and  sprinkled  the  blood  on  the  trees  and  plants  with 
a brush  of  willow  twigs. 

*At>oala  (Mexlmn  A-pouallan.  " tircmnulation  of  water”)  Is  the  .Mixtec  YnUi  Tiiobo,  or 
Yuta-Tnuhu.  ” the  river  of  generatlou  where  the  nneestora  of  the  .Mixtec  rtilers  are  said 
to  have  come  forth  from  trees  which  stood  by  u deep  cafiadu. 
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Till-  liwr  «<h1s  h:iil  inon'  sons  :inrt  diinshtors ; hut  thoro  ciiiuc  a flixst  in 
wlilcli  iiiany  of  tliuKc  |H‘risli(s1.  After  tlie  I’sttastroplip  whs  over  llie  i;ik1  wlio 
is  i-alled  the  “ereator  of  all  tiiiiuts”  foriuiHi  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and 
restored  tlie  liunian  race. 

'rims  we  have  here  tlie  primal  pair  of  pods  and  the  actual  creator 
pod  who  procured  for  men  lipht  and  the  other  conditions  of  human 
existeiua*  hy  means  of  his  etideavors  and  self-cast ipation.  'File 
former,  since  they  were  desipnated  as  dta*r  ptal  ” and  deer  ptal- 
dess  ",  were  prohahly  also  considered  as  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  animals,  like  the  I*itoo-('ozaana  of  the  Zapotecs.  The  latter,  the 
real  practical  creative  pod,  has,  as  atnotip  the  Zapotecs,  an  unmis- 
takable connection  with  (,>netzalcontl,  siiuat  the  two  names  piven 
here  are  combined  with  the  determitiative  word  "wind";  but  this 
practical  creative  pod  is  here  coiu-eived  of  as  twin  brothers.  The 
names  " !•  snake"  atid  " !*  cave"  api>ear  to  have  been  intetided  tt> 
mean  the  lipht  atid  the  dark  brother.  The  second  name  is  inter- 
estinp  la-caii.s*'  the  word  " cave"  evidently  forms  the  connectinp  idea 
U-tween  the  .Mexican  C'alli,  " hous<- ",  and  the  Maya  and  Zaianec 
.Vkbal  and  Ela.  " nipht  ",  the  names  of  the  third  day  sipn,  which 
ap])arently  differ  so  very  much  from  one  another.  Moreover,  a dual 
nature  is  also  itidicated  in  Qnetzalcoatl.  sin<-e  the  natne.  as  we  know, 
can  Im‘  translated  " decorative  feather  snake  " as  well  as  " the  precioits 
twin  ".  Xolotl  ajjpears  in  the  calendar  pictures  as  the  twin  brother 
of  (,}uety.ah'<)atl.  lh‘  is  the  sinister  pod  of  monstrositie.s.  who  wears 
the  eca-ilacatz-coz(|ttitl.  the  s|)irally-twisted  wind  ornament  (cut 
from  a 'iiail  shell),  and  the  ear  la-ndants  tuade  from  the  shell  of  the 
whelk,  and  also  the  head  ornament  of  (Juetzalcoatl. 

The  primal  pair  of  pods,  as  1 have  already  mentioned,  wcttpy  the 
first  j)lace  in  the  calendars  of  the  jiicture  writinps.  as  rulers  of  the 
first  s<*ctioti.  In  cotiformity  with  the  [tectiliar  position  which  Quetzal- 
coatl  occupies  in  relation  to  the  primal  pair  of  pods  and  as  the 
creator  of  the  world  and  man.  he  follows  the  primal  pods,  cominp 
second,  as  the  ruler  of  the  second  divisioti  of  the  calendar.  In  the 
third  i)lace,  as  ruler  of  the  section  Ix-pinninp  with  the  tiay  " 1 de<-r  ", 
there  then  follows  a poll  in  the  form  of  a japuar.  who  sits  alaive 
a mountain  cave,  before  him  the  sipn  of  war  (shield,  bundle  of 
javelins,  and  sjiiked  club),  food  (a  vessel  with  maize  and  a ]nth]ue 
jar),  and  a costly  neck  ortnimetit.  and  ojiposite  him.  in  some  maiiu- 
scri|)ts  (t'odices  Telleriano-Ketncnsis  and  Vaticatius  A).  Qnetzalco- 
atl.  anil  in  others  (('odices  Iforpia.  pape  .Vi.  and  \'aticamis  B.  papt“ 
K'O.the  earth  pod  dess  Tlazolteotl  or  Tlaelipiani.  who  apparently  brinp 
a bound  captive  to  him  for  sacrifice  (si-elipureC.f.  which  is  copied  from 
the  Borpian  codex,  pape  .'ci).  There,  where  in  the  series  of  pods  of 
the  day  sipns  this  pod  wottld  lie  expected  to  be  with  liis  fetnale  coin- 
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paiiion.  Ht  the  tliinl  day  si<;;ii  {'alii,  " house  " (oi-  Zai>olee  Khi,  Maya 
Akhal,  ‘‘night”),  is  the  earth  goddess  alone  ex|)ressed  hy  the  hiero- 
glyph of  her  name  Tlaehinani.  " dirt  eater  ”,  namely,  by  the  picture  of 
a man  eating  his  own  excrement,  with  the  symbol  of  the  moon  (Kg- 
ure  (‘>51. 


This  g(Ml  of  the  third  calendar  section  is  named  Tepeolotlec  by  the 
interpreter  of  the  Codex  Telleriano-Uemeiisis.  This  is  evidently  only 
a distortion  of  Tepeyollotl,  "heart  of  tlu‘  mountain  (of  the  place, 
village,  countryV,  who  was  named  as  the  eighth  of  the  series  of  the 
nine  lords,  the  so-caltc(l  " acompanados  de  la  nochc  ”,  and  who  (Hor- 


gian  codex,  j)age  lio)  is  repn'sente<l  in  the  form  of  ligure  titi.  The 
inter]ireter  makes  the  following  remark  concerning  'J’epeolotlec ; 

Tills  inline  refers  tii  the  eniiilltiiiii  of  tlie  eiirlli  lifter  llie  flisnl.  The  siieriliees 
Ilf  these  l.'l  iliiys  wi*re  iint  aisnt.  unit  tlu*  trnnshitioii  of  tlu'ir  luiine  Is  "ilirt  sacri- 
fices", They  eaiiseil  jnilsy  anil  hail  hiiinors  . 'I’his  're|s‘i>lot!is-  was  loril 

ol  tlu‘se  l.'i  ilays  : In  Ihein  were  is  lehraliMi  the  teast  to  the  Jaitnar  (hazian  la 
fiesta  en  ilata  it  liare)  anil  the  four  last  iireisslint;  ila.vs  were  ila.vs  of  fast- 
ing . . 'ri'iKsilotlec  means  the  "loril  of  heasts".  The  four  feast  ilays 

were  In  boner  of  the  .Siiehliuiezal.  who  was  the  man  that  reinalmsl  lM‘hinil  on 
the  earth  upon  which  we  now  live.  This  Toiieolotlee  Is  the  same  us  the  ei  ho  of 
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tlu*  vnli-p.  wRou  it  mN'iBM's  in  a vallry  fnan  oin*  mnmitaiii  to  aiiothor.  . 

TliiB  immp  " jaKimr  " Is  ;rlvi>n  to  llip  oartli.  Ixsamsc  tho  Jaguar  is  tlir  Iwlilest 
Iiiiiiiml,  and  tlic  n tio  wliieli  tlio  voiop  auakoas  in  tlio  aiouiilains  Is  a siir\lval 
of  tiu^  H<kx1.  it  is  said. 

Tlu‘  above  ilcsvriptioii  iimki-s  it  plain  lliat  this  (iirniv  ninst  lx-  coii- 
sidiTcd  a deity  of  the  eartli.  of  the  hollow  interior  of  the  earth  and 
the  inonntain  wilderness,  who 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
light,  pure  upiter  regions.  AVe 
seek  in  vain  for  mention  of 
this  deity  and  for  statements 
concerning  his  worship  in  the 
works  of  the  historians  who 
lived  near  the  cajtital  of  .Me.\- 
ico  in  the  midst  of  ^le.xican- 
s|x-aking  people,  and  who 
therefore  drew  their  infor 
■nation  chiefly  or  e.\clnsivel\ 
from  Me.xican  traditions. 

Neither  Sahagnn,  Diinin,  ilo- 
tolinia.  nor  Mendieta  men- 
tion this  god.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  reliable  infoi'ination  that  in  the  tei-ritorv  with  which 
we  aie  hei’c  <’oneerne<l.  and  indeed  among  both  the  kindled  nations  of 
t!)(‘  Mi.xtees  and  Za|)otees.  he  was  known  and  even  I’erTived  sjaa-ial 
veneration. 

As  ^ oopaa,  or  Mictlan.  was  the  holy  city  of  the  Zapotecs.  so  5Jun- 
ndiHMi.  or  .Vchiotlan  ('Mhe  place  of  the  !?ixa  Orellana'"),  was  the 
holy  city  of  the  Mixtec.s.  where  the  high  priest  had  his  aljode  and 
where  thei'e  was  a far-famed  oracle,  which  indeed  King  Moteciih/.oma 
is  said  to  have  consnited  when  he  was  distni’lxal  by  the  news  of  the 
landing  of  Cortes.  The  chief  sanetnary  was  situated  on  the  highest 
peak  of  a mountain.  Here,  as  Father  Hni-goa  I'elates. " then-  was 
among  other  altai-s  one  of  an  idol  -‘which  they  called  the  • heai-t  of 
the  jilace  or  of  the  eonnti-y  (Corazon  del  1‘neblo)'.  and  which  re- 
ceived great  honoi-.  The  matei-ial  vas  of  marvelous  value,  for  it  wa- 
an  emerald  of  the  size  of  a thick  pi‘p|K>r  pod  (cajrsicnm),  n|)on  which 
a small  bii-d  was  engraved  with  the  gi'eatesi  skill,  anil,  with  the  same 
skill,  a small  sr-rpent  coiled  i-eady  to  strike.  The  stone  was  so  trans- 
pai'cnt  that  it  shone  from  its  interior  with  the  brightness  of  a can- 
dle flame.  It  was  a vei-y  old  jewel,  and  thei-e  is  no  ti-adition  extant 
concerning  the  origin  of  its  veneration  and  woi-shij) ".  The  first 
missionary  of  .\chiotlan.  Fray  llenito.  afterward  visited  this  place 

••  Work  fliap.  -X. 


Fu*.  6fl.  ToiK*yolli>tl.  Mi.'Xii'An  d«‘ity,  from  tho 
B<*iviAn  crnlex. 
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of  worshij)  imd  succeeded  in  pei’siiading  the  Indians  to  surrender  the 
idol  to  him.  He  liad  tlie  stone  ground  up,  although  a Spaniard 
offered  3,000  ducats  for  it.  stirred  the  powder  in  water,  and  jxnired 
it  upon  the  eartli  and  trod  u|)on  it,  in  order  at  the  same  time  to 
destroy  the  heathen  alK)inination  entirely,  and  to  demonstrate  in 
the  sight  of  all  tlu'  impotence,  of  the  idol.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  there  e.xisted  in  the  immediate  neighlH)rhood  of  this  place  of 
woi-slii]).  in  the  mithlle  of  llie  plain  of  I'ancuitlan,  a second  sanctuary, 
which  also  had  a high  ]»riest,  who.  however,  was  siihordinate  to  the 
one  at  Acliiotlan.  This  sanctuary  consisted  of  a great  cave,  in  the 
rear  of  which  the  idol  was  st>t  up."  To  a certain  extent  it  seems  to 
have  Ijeen  consitlered  ef[uivalent  to  the  aforesaitl  sanctuary  situated 
on  the  summit  of  tlie  mountain,  for  it  is  said  that  those  who  came 
hither  from  a distance,  those  who  were  hindered  liy  their  inability  to 
walk  so  far,  and  the  women,  who  could  not  climb  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  Acliiotlan,  made  their  offerings  here. 

It  is  true  that,  as  far  as  the  Zapotec  territory  is  concerned,  this  god 
is  not  e.\pres.sly  named  in  connection  with  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the 
<-onntry  at  Mitla;  hut  in  the  neighhorhiaid  of  TehuanteiM'c.  on  the 
great  salt-water  lagtam,  which  was  called  in  Burgoa’s  time  “Laguna 
de  .San  Dionisio",  and  wliich  was  inhaliited  by  the  small  tribe  of  the 
lluaves,  there  was.  as  Biirgoa  relates,*'  a small  wooded  island  shajied 
like  a teiu])le  iiyramid  and  alHiunding  in  game.  Upon  this  island  was 
“ a diHip  and  extensive  cave,  where  the  Za|)otecs  had  one  of  their  most 
ini|>ortant  and  most  revered  idols,  and  they  called  it  ‘ soul  and  heart 
of  the  kingdom  (.\lma  y Uora/.on  del  Keyno)’  liecause  these  barba- 
rians were  pei-suaded  that  this  fabulous  deity  was  Atlas,  upon  whom 
the  land  rested  and  who  bore  it  on  his  .shouhlers,  and  when  he  moved 
his  shoulders  the  earth  was  shaken  Avith  unwonted  tremblings;  and 
from  his  fat'or  came  the  victories  which  they  won  and  the  fruitful 
years  which  yielded  them  the  means  of  living”.  'I’liere  was  an  oracle 
i.onnected  also  Avith  this  temple,  and  the  last  king  of  Tehuante|x-c, 
C(K'ijo-l*ij.  is  said  to  Iuiac  receiA'cd  here  fi'om  the  god  the  information 
that  the  rule  of  the  .Mexicans  Avas  at  an  end  and  that  it  Avas  not  pos- 
sible to  Avithstand  the  .Spaniards.  M’heu  the  baptized  king  Avas  later 
seized  and  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  falling  back  into  idolatry 
the  vicar  of  Tehuante|M*c.  Fray  Bernardo  de  Santa  Maria,  sought 
out  the  i.sland,  forced  his  Avay  into  the  cave,  and  found  there  a large 
'piadrangular  chamlM*r.  carefully  sAvept,  Avith  altarlike  struct un!S 
around  on  the  sides,  and  on  them  many  incense?  A’e.s.sels,  rich  ami  costly 
offerings  of  valuable  materials,  gorgeous  feathers, and  disks  and  neck- 
laces of  gold,  most  of  them  s])rinkled  Avith  freshly  draAvn  bhaal. 
There  is  no  record  of  finding  an  idol  here.  ITnlike  the  jtadre  Fray 

• citpti,  rhnp.  Work  cltwl,  chupH.  7-  iin«l  7r». 
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lU-nito,  tin*  viciir  of  TcliimiiU-pof  nil  tlie.se  ornaments,  an  inven- 

tory was  taken,  anil  liy  order  of  the  viceroy  the  jiroce<-ds  of  the  sale  of 
these  objects  were  employed  for  the  iH-nefit  of  the  church. 

It  is  certain  that  the  exiiressions  mentioned  here,  Corazon  del 
I’nehio  ■'  and  “ ('orazon  del  Reyno  are  only  translations  of  the  name 
Te]a-yolIoll.  for  teivll  means  in  Mexican  not  merely  “mountain’', 
hut  also  •'  place  tc]>c>-|)an,  " in  the  plac*>  “ in  the  country  cecen 
tepepan  is  ti-anshited  in  Molina's  dictionary  hy  “in  every  town"  ten 
cada  puehio  d ciudad).  The  Mixtec  translation  of  the  name  re\H»- 
yollotl  would  iirohahly  have  hism  Jnl-nuu;  and  the  Za[)otec.  Lachi- 
(lUeche.  However,  no  deities  of  any  such  nauus  are  mentioned. 
•Vccordinj^  to  the  passa.^e  hi'-t  quoted  it  may  nevertheless  Ik-  assumed 
with  certainty  that  this  pal.  Corazon  ilel  Reyno,  was  a deity  of  the 
earth  and  that  earthquakes  were  as<-rihed  to  him.  It  is  themfore 
jirohahle  that  he  is  identical  with  the  pal  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
dictionary  of  Father  Jnan  de  Cordova  as  Ritao-Xoo,  “ pid  of  earth- 
quakes '’  (dios  de  los  temhlores  de  tierra). 

Moreover,  the  knowledp-  and  the  worship  of  this  pal  was  not  wii- 
fined  to  the  Mixtec  or  Zapotee  races,  hut  existed,  ja-rhaps  more  exten- 
sively, amonjf  the  Maya  irihes  horderino  on  the  south,  the  Zotzils  and 
the  'J'zentals,  for  there  is  no  doulit  that  the  often-mentioned  pal 
^^)tan  of  the  Tzentals  is  iilentical  with  Te(a'yollotl,  hence  with 
the  Zapotec  Fitao-Xiai.  This  appears  from  the  etymolopv  of  the 
name,  which,  it  sis-ms,  means  in  'I'zental,  simply,  “ heart  ",  “ breast 
This  is  fui-thermore  expressly  mentioned  by  liishoj)  Xunez  de  la  Vepi, 
who  states  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parafri'a|ih  referred  to  that  this 
pal  was  called  in  some  provinces  Corazon  de  los  Pueblos;  and,  finally, 
this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this  Votan  is  also  the  ruler  of  the  third 
day  sipi.  The  third  day  sign,  that  is.  the  sign  which  the  Mexicans 
call  Calli.  " hoiisi' ",  and  the  other  Maya  races  generally  call  Akbal, 
“ night  by  the  Tzentals  is  simply  called  Votan.  after  the  god  him- 
•self.  I quote  here  the  statena-nt  which  Itishop  Nunez  de  la  Vega 
makes  concerning  this  deity.  In-causi'  it  si-rves  to  <Din|>lete  the  picture 
in  some  jjarticulars.  The  hisho])  writes:* 

Votan  Is  llie  tlilril  lieattien  In  the  eaUaiilar  Itliat  Is,  the  ilelty  who  l«  bsitIImsI  to 
the  third  division  of  tlie  calendarl,  and  In  the  little  hi.story  wrltteii  in  the  Indian 
laiiKnaae  all  the  iirovliires  and  cities  in  wtdch  he  tarried  were  inentioiuHl : and  to 
this  day  there  Is  always  a clan  In  the  city  of  Tisj|>lsa  that  they  call  the  Votans. 
It  Is  also  said  that  he  is  the  lord  of  the  hollow  wisslcn  instrninent  widcli  they  call 
lepanaKuaste  Ithat  is,  tlie  Me.\ican  te|Kmaztll);  that  la-  saw  the  areat  w’all. 
nainel.v.  the  tower  of  Bahel.  which  was  huilt  from  earth  to  lieaven  at  the  hldilina 

« Itrinton  tins  proves]  this  In  I Is  lK>ok  Hero  Myths,  p.  217.  In  a ropy  of  liUlnKoal 
(llrrrtlons  for  adminlsIerlliK  the  sacrament,  of  the  year  I7tt7,  wliirh  Is  In  nrlritoa’s 
possession,  the  following  passa.i;e  occurs:  Tn  zplsll  aiiotan,  "con  IikIo  to  corazon  twith 
all  thy  heart)":  xatltth  zny  nnotan,  “ hirrenclote  en  los  itechos  (woundintt  thee  In  the 
bosom)";  ztthoyoc  alatth  t;)ioyoc.  " df  conmieo  (s)i«*al(  witli  me)". 

* Nufiez  de  la  Vcbu,  Cooslltuclones  ItlcH-esunas  I'reamlado,  no.  :U.  scs',  .*10. 
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oT  his  Knimlfathor.  Noali:  :m<l  that  ho  was  tlio  Hrst  man  wimin  fhxl  s<‘iit  to 
ilivido  and  a|t|N»rtlon  this  rouiitry  of  India,  and  that  thorts  whoro  la*  saw  tlio 
proal  wall,  he  pive  to  ev<»ry  nation  its  siM‘olal  lanpiayo.  It  Is  relattHl  that  he 
tarrltnl  in  Iluelunda  [wliieii  is  a city  in  So(‘<museo|  and  tliat  tiiero  lie  phn*<>tl  a 
tapir  and  a m*oat  treasure  in  a slipiHM'y  f4lani]i.  dark,  sulderranoan  | ii<ais<>. 
wlihii  li«>  liuilt  oy  the  tavath  of  Ids  nostrils,  and  lie  appointtsl  a woman  as 
• liioftain.  wltli  lapluiu^s  |lt,at  is.  Mexlean  tlapiani.  *' k<s*|KTs *' | to  piard  ii«*r. 
Tills  tre.i.Mire  iiiiislstni  of  jars,  wliieli  wore  elos^sl  witii  eovtas  of  tlie  same  <*lay, 
and  of  a room  in  whieli  tlie  laidiire  of  the  aiH-ieiit  lieatlieiis  wlio  are  in  tlie  eal- 
«*ndar  were  enpamsl  in  stone.  toi:etlier  witli  elialcldulti‘s  Iwldcii  are  smalt, 
lieavy.  stones)  and  otlier  superstitious  images:  and  tlie  <‘lii«*ftalm‘ss  lier- 

self  and  llie  tnpiaims.  tier  pmrdlaiis,  surreiideriMl  all  tliese  tliinp^.  wldi  li  were 
puldh'ly  iiurneii  in  the  market  jda^i*  of  liui'lineta  wlieii  w<*  lns|Hs  tisl  tlu*  an»re* 
said  provliut*  in  .VI!  tlie  Indians  greatly  revere  this  Votan.  ami  in  a 

certain  province  they  call  him  **  heart  of  the  idtles'*  (t’orazon  de  his  puehlos). 

I'hus  writes  Xtifn*/,  de  lit  Ve^a.  I add  in  conclusion  that  the  hat 
tfo<l  also,  who  was  the  national  god  of  the  Cukcliikels,  whos<*  form  is 


I'm.  at.  M^^xioan  HyiiilKila  anti  flKureH  of  lieitleK,  fr«>in  the  Moiutoj'.a  ami  the 

Suliuiruti  niariuac-rlpt. 


fm|Ufiitly  met  with  on  antiqiiitii's  in  (iuii(t‘ma]ii  luul  I'licatan,  and 
wlioM-  |)ic(un'.  as  I havt-  jjrovccl."  is  to  lx*  found  in  tlio  Hor^iaii.  Vati- 
oanusH.and  Fojorvary  coilioos,  may  liavo  had  sonio  romoto  (■oniioclion 
with  this  I’ilao-Xoo.  Toi«-yollotl,  or  Votan. 

Tlio  sun.  as  f nioritionoil  ahovo.  was  calloil  liy  tlio  Zapotoos  CoiMjehu 
or,  iiioro  hriofly,  Pitoo,  " tho  <ro(l .So  also  Iho  Mo.xioans  in  familiar 
spoooh  fro<|ii<uitly  said  Tooth  "god",  when  they  nioant  tho  sun; 
Tootl  ao.  " tho  ginl  has  goiio  in  (gono  into  tho  hoiisi') 'h  is  oiiuivaloiit 
to  tho  “sun  has  gono  down";  and  whorovor  in  Mo.xioaii  city  hioro- 
glyiihs  tho  syllahlo  too  was  to  1k‘  ro)irosoiito(l  it  is  always  ox|ti'ossod 
hy  tho  ])iotiiro  of  tho  sun  (u,  liguro  f>7).  The  oitios  also  wliosi-  iianios 
ooiitainod  tho  syllahlo  loo  wore  goiiorally  anoiont  scats  of  siui  worship, 

*•  Z»*llschrifi  fiir  Klhm<l«‘«le.  v.  JU.  pp. 
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like  the  famous  Teotihiiaean,  ahandoiied  in  prehistoric  times,  where  in 
tlie  midst  of  desolated  fields  and  the  flat  mounds  which  indicate  the 
sites  of  ancient  dwellings  still  ris<>  the  two  hifrh  pyramids  of  the  siiii 
and  the  miM)ii. 

Then'  is  no  actual  rt'cord  of  sun  worshij)  among  the  ancient  ZajK>- 
lecs;  hnt  there  was,  and  is.  in  tlie  ancient  tribal  country  of  tlie  Zapo- 
t(>cs,  in  the  Valle  de  Oaxaca,  a ]>lace  which  is  called  in  Mexican 
Teotitlan.  “ near  the  sun  goil  in  Zapotcc.  Xa-Qnie,  “at  the  f(s)t  of 
the  stone  This  village,  as  Father  Ihirgoa  relates.'*  was  one  of  the 
most  iinjjortant  and  oldest  cities  of  the  Za])otecs,  and  then', on  a rcH'ky 
crag,  directly  opposite  the  houst's  of  the  village,  was  a very  ancient 
saiu'tuary,  where  an  idol  uttt'red  oracles  in  a terrific,  ruinhiing  voiw, 
which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the  dej)ths  of  the  earth;  and 
this  idol  was  sjdd  “ to  liave  come  from  heaven,  in  the  form  of  a bird, 
in  a luminous  constellation”  (fingiendo  haver  venido  del  ejelo,  en 
fignra  de  ave,  en  una  lumiosa  constelacion). 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  this  luminous  l>ird  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a particular  coiu'C'ption  of  the  sun  g<Ml.  So  also  dt'scc'iided 
about  n(H)u  in  litamal,  as  Father  Li/.ana  n'lates,'*  the  idol  called 
Kinich  Kakmo,  which  means,  •‘sun  witli  a face  whose  rays  wen'  of 
fiiv  ”,  to  consume  the  sacrifi<T  on  the  altar,  “as  tin'  red  guacamayu 
(nuu'aw)  flies  down  with  bis  lu'ight  feathei-s”.  We  often  meet  with 
similar  concejitions  on  the  American  continent.  The  Zapotws  called 
the  sun's  rays  simply  “ foot,  sting,  or  plutnagc  of  the  sun”  (xinnij, 
xiciMU'ho,  xilouela  copijeha).' 

This  Zapot«'c  Teotitlan  generally  had  the  addition  del  valle  (‘‘of 
the  valley”),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Teotitlan  which  is  situated 
on  the  road  from  tfaxaca,  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Mazateca.  and 
which  on  that  account  geiu'rally  rec«'ives  the  addition  of  del  camino 
("of  the  roail  ”)  (sc('  the  hiei-oglyph  in  n).  Herrera  makes  some 
statements  concerning  the  latter  place,''  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  there  the  god  Xijx',  “the  flayed  one”,  received  s]>et'ial  wor- 
shij).  In  fact,  a numiH'r  of  characteristic  Xipe  represt'iitations 
from  Teotitlan  del  camino  have  found  their  way  into  the  ctdlec- 
tions.  together  with  representations  of  the  rain  gwl.  The  Royal 
Museum  of  Kthnologv  in  Berlin  possesses  a Ixautiful  large  [X)ttery 
image  of  Xipe.  which  Professor  Felix  obtained  in  Teotitlan  del  cam- 
ino. But.  during  my  stay  in  that  place.  T found  most  frequently 
complete  figures  and  fragments  of  a deity  distinguished  by  a white 

* Work  oltMl.  chap.  .**3. 

bllislorhi  dc  Yucatan,  Devoclonurlo  de  Nueatra  Seftorn  de  Izmal.  Valladolid.  1633, 
la.  part  7,  chap.  4. 

**  roinpnro  lolnl^.  “ plnnina.  laa  (•rdenea  dellas  «pie  tleneii  loapapaKalloa  en  af  (feathers, 
(he  kinds  (heriHtf  that  parrota  have  on  them)";  l,ohn^•yAche.  “las  amarlllaa  <the  yel- 
low)" : Lohu^  yAu,  laa  azulea  (the  hlue)  " ; I..<>hu^-llaxl^taa.  !>.  hnljta,  **  laa  coloradas 
(the  r«l)"  (.luun  de  (V*rdova.  Vocahiilarlo). 

^ Decuda  III.  book  3,  chap.  18,  p.  103. 
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design  resembling  a butterfly  alxmt  the  mouth,  whose  face,  painted 
in  many  colors,  looks  out  of  the  open  jaws  of  a bird  with  a tall 
and  erect  cn^t.  AV^e  succeeded  in  bringing  home  a complete  spec- 
imen of  this  sort,  which  is  now  in  the  Royal  Aliiseum  of  Eth- 
nology in  Het^in,  and  a <-(>py  of  this  (front  and  side  views)  is  given 
on  plate  xi.ir".  reproduced  by  photographic  j)rocess.  The  worship 
of  this  deity,  who,  in  character  is  evidently  identical  with  the  idol  of 
the  Zapotec  Teotitlan  del  valle,  s«H*ms  to  have  1kh*u  remarkably  wide- 
spread. Counth>ss  stone  imagi*s  of  tins  deity,  of  whose  bird's-head 
mask  oidy  the  towering  crest  remained,  have  be»*n  found  in  the  monn- 
lains  of  the  slope  t<iward  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Me.xico,  in  thos**, 
strips  of  territory  which  snccnmlM'd  to  the  st)-called  Chichimec  inva- 
sion. the  e.\])ansion  of  the  highland  Nahna  tril>es.  In  the  capital, 
Mexico,  this  deity  was  known  ninler  the  name  of  Macnil-xtK’hitl, 
“ 5 flower  ".  and  was  regarded  as  the  deity  of  luck  in  gaming."  Me 
has  a dark  l)rother,  to  whom  the  name  Ixtlilton,  “the  little  black- 
face". was  given  in  Mexico,  and  to  him  they  turned  for  helj)  when 


their  children  were  ill.  I have  reproduced  (in  e and  <U  figure  67)  the 
representations  of  thesr*  two  a js  as  they  are  given  in  the  Sahagnn 
manuscript  of  the  Hiblioteca  ('e'  Valacio.  Thes*-  pictures  also  show 
that  there  is  left  of  the  bird's-n  -d  mask  onlj’  the  erect  featlier  crest, 
with  a wing  as  an  ornament  or  (it-\ice  to  la*  worn  on  the  l>ack. 

A characteristic  group,  which  evitlently  represents  thes<‘  same  two 
deities,  is  found  in  the  Eejerviiry  codex,  page  iil.  the  fourth  in  a s«*t  of 
six  pairs  of  gods  (n,  figure  68).  These  two  deities  have  a somewhat 
different  form  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Coilex  Vaticanns  H.  page 
58.  which  is  re])rodnced  in  h.  figure  liS. 

That  the  deity  of  the  Zapotec  'IVotitlan  del  valle  was  <'onsideml 
by  the  Mexicans  the  same  as  tlieir  Macnil-xochitl  appeals^  to  follow 

• I huvi*  iflvon  more  rar»*ful  prcinf  (hlH  in  iiiy  work  linn  'I’onsihtimiM  dor  Ati- 
Siiininim»K  roiulu  Tonn*  Sosslon  du  intornnilonal 

AoK^rlcanlstes.  Uorlin,  ISHhi,  p.  and  rolltiwhiK.  nml  In  niy  Altmoxlkanl.Hfhe  Sindlen 
fVerAffonlllihuntron  au!<  dem  Koni^lirlion  Mnsouni  filr  \'«lkiTkund*’  itu  lU'rlln.  l?und  I, 
lleft  4)  pp.  162-164. 
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from  the  fiict  tliat  in  the  immediate  neifrlilMirlKKid  of  this  place  there 
was  another  place  called  Quije-cpiilli.  " fiarlaml  of  flowers by  the 
Zajxjtecs.  hut  h\  the  Mexicans.  MacuilxcK'hic.  " in  ^lacuil-xochitlV 
village  ” (see  the  glv])h,  b.  figure  07). 

Nothing  remains  to-day  of  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the  Zapotec 
Teotitlan  del  valle.  hut  portions  of  the  aneient  huihlings.  stone 
mosaics  with  geometric  tlesigiw  of  the  fashion  of  those  of  .\Iitla 
and  fraguuMits  of  reliefs  are  here  and  there  found  emiH-dded  in  the 


Fi‘».  HM.  ^pote<-  friiuiDHtitH  from  Teotitiftn. 

walls  of  houses  and  churches  in  Teolillan.  ns  well  as  in  those  of  the 
neighboring  .Macuilxochic.  Other  |)ieces  have  already  Ih'cu  phurd 
in  the  Museo  de  Oaxaca.  M'hat  relief  fragments  I have  met  with  1 
have  reproduced  in  figures  G!)  and  70.  which  are.  of  eoursi'.  oidy 
sketches  and  maki*  no  jireteiisions  to  special  accuracy.  The  frag- 
nu'iils  in  h and  c.  figure  7o.  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Oaxaca;  It, 
figure  GO.  was  still  to  l«‘  seen  in  MacuilxiK'hic  when  I was  then',  while 
d.  figure  (>!>.  and  n.  figure  70.  are  emh('dded  in  the  wall  of  the  church  of 
Teotitlan  del  valle.  It  is  ipiite  evident  that  the  reliefs  exhibit. 
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Ix-sides  the  japiiai'.  the  sjK!ciiil  local  deity,  a man  whose*  face  is  held 
hy  the  jaws  of  a bird;  that  is,  the  geal  who  came  ilowii  from 


Fio.  70.  ZatK>toc  relief  frapments  from  TeoUMnn. 

heaven  in  the  form  of  a bird.  A sharply  defined  feather  crest  on  the 
top  of  the  head  is  seen  here,  as  in  the  pottery  idoN  of  the  Maniil- 
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xocliitl  of  Teotitlau  del  camino.  and  this  again  ])oints  to  the  identity 
of  tile  deities  worshi|R“d  in  hoth  cities. 

As  to  the  other  eoneeptions  of  the  sun  held  hy  the  Za|iotecs.  Juan 
del  Cordova  mentions  in  his  graniniar  “ the  remarkable  impression 
which  the  ccli])se  of  the  sun  made  on  the  ancient  Zapotecs.  They 
feared  nothing  less  than  the  end  of  the  world,  war  of  all  against  all, 
and  murder  on  all  sides;  and  since  they  had  a notion  that  dwarfs 
were  <-reated  at  the  bidding  of  the  sun.  when  an  event  like  the 
one  alaive  mentioned  (K’ciirred  they  sidzeil  u])on  all  dwarfed  [X'rsons 
when'ver  found  and  sacrificed  them,  in  this  way  [laying  their  debt 
to  the  sun,  as  it  were,  by  restoring  that  which  Indonged  to  it. 

'I'hcre  is  not  much  to  he  extracted  from  literature  concerning 
the  other  deities  worship]ied  by  the  Za|xitees.  Itesiiles  the  sun,  the 
iiKMin.  certainly  also  some  of  the  stais,  received  a certain  sort  of 
worshi]).  Of  the  nuHin  the  Za|iotecs  iM-lieved,  as  did  the  Mexicans 
and  other  peoples,  that  the  women  stixid  in  s|ie*iial  relation  to  it. 
If  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  nuKin,  they  thought  it  indicated  the 
death  of  the  wives  of  the  I'aciques  and  chieftains.''  I have  already 
s[>oken  of  the  morning  star  and  its  relation  to  the  wind  god  and  the 
creative  deities.  Moreover,  the  IMeiades  si'em  to  have  been  es|)ecially 
regarded,  and  the  Za|)otecs  called  them  I’i/.aana-Cache,  the  “seven 
Ihivs 

'I’he  rain  god,  who,  as  T have  already  stated  above,  was  called 
CiM'ijo  hy  the  Zajiotecs,  evidently  had  a .sjM'cial  significance.  M'ith- 
oiit  doubt  he  was  entirely  similar  in  form  and  comejition  to  the  Me.x- 
ican  TlaliH;.  Large  stone  images  and  small  figures  with  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  Tlaloc  have  la'cn  frei|uently  found  also  in  the 
Zapotec  country;  and,  as  I have  stated  above,  childivn  in  particular 
were  sacrificed  to  the  rain  god  among  hoth  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Zapotecs. 

.V  gotl  whom  the  tlictionary  calls  ritao-t'ozohi.  ‘‘god  of  the  har- 
vests” (<lios  de  las  mies«'s),  ap[iears  to  have  stcxid  in  a rtU'tain  rela- 
tion to  the  rain  god.  Human  sacrifices  were  also  made  to  him,  and 
the  ]ieo|>le  sacrificed  to  him  were  called  [icni-nije,  jx*ni-(|uij-nije,  or 
peni-eoeijo. 

.V  special  ceremony  relating  to  the  increase  of  the  fruits  of  tlu* 
field  was  recorde<l  fnmi  the  village  of  Quiccolani.  Father  Burgoa 
relates''  that  at  the  time  of  harvesting  in  this  village,  which  was 
famed  throughout  tlu*  ])rovince  for  the  ([uantity,  size,  and  su[x*riority 
of  its  maize,  the  ear  which  was  the  largest,  fullest,  and  most  conspicu- 
ous for  its  la-auly  and  the  [u*rfection  of  its  kernels  was  s<*lecled.  and 
this  was  honored  with  demonstrations  of  all  kinds;  “ for  thev  said 

• Arl<»  tlol  /npolpro.  p.  Arlo.  p.  ‘Jit’S. 

Work  chap.  07. 
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tliat  ill  it  the  goil  was  pivsi'iil  who  had  fnriiislu'd  tlicin  witli  evory- 
thiiisr  iH'sides,  and,  as  t!i<‘  alaxlp  of  llie  {;od.  they,  with  much  Imniiiig 
of  iiKsmso,  addiTsscd  worship  and  prayei's  to  it  whilo  they  placed  it 
iipriglit  on  an  altar  and  honoreil  it  with  songs  and  merry  dances. 
Tliey  dressi'd  it  in  clothes,  which  were  made  according  to  its 
measure,  and  hung  upon  it  small  grwm  stones  which  wen*  their 
jewels,  and  after  they  had  offeml  it  sacrifice  it  was  rolled  in  a 
white  cotton  cloth  and  thus  preserved.  When  the  season  for  plow- 
ing the  land  and  planting  the  six'd  returned  they  notified  and 
summoned  the  priests,  and  the  foremost  men  of  the  village  assein- 
hleil  in  the  house  where  the  gaily  dwked  ear  of  maize  was  kept,  and 
after  repeating  the  heathenish  ceremonies  in  its  honor  they  Ix'gged 
its  permission  to  carry  it  out  to  watch  over  the  fields;  and  then  a 
priest  tcRik  it,  rolleil  it  in  a clean  deerskin  which  he  had  hronght 
with  him  for  this  pni'iiose.  and  they  all  went  together  to  a jilace 
in  the  midst  of  their  iilanted  fields,  where  they  had  made  for  it 
of  stones  an  ovenlike  hole  in  the  ground,  and  in  this  they  placed  it, 
with  much  hnrning  of  incimse,  and  earnestly  iM’.songht  it  to  take 
under  its  gi-acions  protection  the  si'cds  of  these  pwr  men  who  ho])ed 
for  their  means  of  snhsistence  at  its  hand.s,  and  they  covered  the 
place  fwith  earth]  so  that  they  could  si'e  it  from  afar  without  anyone 
daring  to  apiiroach.  If  the  year  was  a fruitful  one,  they  took  it  out 
with  great  solemnity  at  the  harvesting  of  the  crops,  thanked  it  for 
the  lilierality  with  which  it  had  given  them  fixid.  and  the  ear  of 
maize,  which  had  Income  entirely  moldy  from  the  dampnes.s,  was 
divided  among  those  jirestmt  as  a relic  and  a sacred  object 

I’ino[)iaa,  the  godde.ss  of  the  fruitful  vega  of  Xalapa,  above 
TehnantejH'c.  seems  to  have  Ix'eii  a deity  of  the  earth.  The  sanctu- 
ary of  this  goddess,  whom  later  tradition  declarecl  to  1m-  a daughter 
of  the  ZajMitec  king  C<K-ijo-eza  who  had  Ix-en  changed  into  stone 
after  her  di-ath,  was  found  on  the  summit  of  a small  mountain,  where, 
in  the  middle  of  a small  plaza,  were  four  stone  slabs,  so  placed  as 
to  form  a roof,  and  under  them  the  idol  of  the  goddess,  a cone-slni]M-d 
white  stone.  When  the  matter  iK-came  known  and  the  monks  hunted 
down  the  priests  and  devoti-es  of  this  godiless  it  was  found  that 
the  la-lief  was  s]>read  among  the  Christian  Indians  of  Xalapa  that 
.St.  Katharine  of  .Vienna,  who  had  her  church  in  one  of  the  qliartei-s 
of  Xalapa,  was  identical  with  the  giMhless  I’inopiaa  and  that  the 
sjM-cial  worship  which  was  devoted  to  that  saint  was  really  meant 
for  the  daughter  of  King  {'(K-ijo-eza  who  was  turned  into  stone 
after  death." 

.V  numlM-r  of  other  deitii-s  are  nientioin-d  in  the  dictionary  of 
Father  Juan  de  Cordova,  with  their  fnnction.s,  hut  without  further 

, • nnrgoa.  work  oltPd.  chap.  71. 
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piirticuliirs  as  to  llicir  ixisilion  or  inii)ortauce  in  the  system  of  wor- 
sliij).  Thus  was  (’(«|iii-Lao.  tlie  “lord  of  ])oultry";  I’itao-Peeze. 
Pitao-tjiiille.  or  I’itao-Vaxe,  tlie  frod  of  inerehants  and  the  lor<l  of 
wealth:  Pitao-Zij.  Pilao-Yaa,  or  Pitao-Tee.  the  jro<l  of  poverty  and 
misfortune:  Pixee,  or  Pecala  (projjerly  “ sleep  dream  ”1,  the  j^od 
of  desire  (liixiiria,  el  asinodeo.  o deinonio  cpie  incita.  eomo  ilicen,  el 
dios  do  amor,  “lust,  Asmodeiis,  or  the  demon  who  entices,  as  they^  say, 
the  frod  of  love  ")  : Pitao-Xicnla,  or  Pecala,  the  pod  of  dreams  ; Pitao- 
Piji,  P(H‘zi,  or  Pijze,  the  pod  of  omens:  aiul  Pitao-Pezelao,  the  p<xl  | 
of  the  underworld. 

Finally,  we  have  an  ahundant  and  unst)phisticated  source  of  infor-  1 
mat  ion,  which  oupht  to  pive  us  the  key  to  the  mythical  conceptions  of  I 

the  Zapotecs,  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  the  imapes  of  stone  ' 

and  esjH'cially  those*  of  pottery,  the  larpe  and  small  lipures.  the  fipiire  ' 
vessels,  the  ]>ottery  whistles  and  small  jeottery  heatls,  found  in  preat  | 
mimlx‘rs  in  the  country,  which  was  once  thickly  populated  and 
aliounils  in  praves.  In  an  earlier  work"  I have  discussisl  in  tletail 
one  of  the  principal  types  of  these  antiepdties,  the  ri'inarkahle  preat 
fipure  vases,  distinpuished  hy  pipantic  head  ornaments  and  a i)ecu-  i 
liarly  convent ionalizi'd  face,  in  which  the  most  conspicuous  features 
are  pullinps  over  the  eyebrows  and  under  the  eyes  and  a serp<-nt's 
jaw  s<‘t  into  the  human  countenance.  As  to  the  form  of  the  ves-sels. 

I refer  to  plate  xxxvi,  where  three  vessels  from  Mitla,  now  in  the 
Museo  Xa<'ioual  de  Mexico,  are  reproilueed.  The  vess»>l  standinp 
on  the  ripht  side  of  the  jiape  shows  the  human  face  with  the  inserted 
ser|)ent's  jaw.  I have  repivsented  other  forms  in  my  treati.st*  n-ferred  ) 
to  above.  'I'liev  w<‘re  pi'ol)al)ly  all  burial  vesst'ls.  I have  selectetl 
two  lipures  of  tlu*  ]>icture  writinps  to  ex|>lain  the  deity  repre.-ented 
on  these  vessels.  On  papes  30.  and  33  of  the  Vienna  ccnlex  a 
deity  is  represented  who  is  painted  in  a dark  color  and.  like  IxtliltoJi 
tsee  c,  (ipure  (17),  wears  a crest  decorated  with  stone  knives,  and 
about  this  are  wound  a couple  of  serpents,  while  a s<'rjH'nt  crawls 
out  of  his  mouth.  The  deity  is  desipnated  in  (“ach  of  the  thre<i 
passapes  by  the  day,  "1  snake”,  and  in  one  of  them  (i>ape  30)  he  is 
accompjinied  by  a drapon.  which  Ix'ars  a sun  disk  on  its  back.  Oppo- 
site him.  as  the  companion  Kpure.  is  the  wind  pod  (,)tietzalcoatl. 
who  is  desipnat(‘d  l)v  the  day  “0  wind  " and  accompanie<l  by  a kind 
of  x-rpent  with  a dop’s  or  a japuar's  head  ((/,  (ipure  71).  Identical 
with  this  fipure  of  tin*  deity  "4  snake"  is  another  (A.  fipure  71),  j 

which  forms  in  the  Ilorpian  codex,  pape  14,  one  of  the  four  deities  | 

who  are  evidently  distributed  accordinp  to  the  four  points  of  the  j 

compass:  'I'laloc.  this  pod  with  the  serpent  in  his  mouth,  ^lix- 

•I»l«  8i)*f4*nnnntt*n  wnkrtiU'n  iJonist***  <Jt*r  ZaiHttt^kcn  ( \>riiffpntllchnDj;eu  aut*  deni  K«nl>r-  / 
lichen  Museum  f(lr  Volkerkunde,  Hund  T.  Heft  4,  pp.  1S2-1H8).  i 
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CTIiltl.  IIIkI  Xipc.  who.  it  spfiiis.  iiiT’  refomnl  mspoctively  to  the  east, 
iiortli,  soiitli,  and  west  quarters  of  tin*  lieavens.  Tliis  fjod  with  the 
si-rpcnt  in  his  inontli,  A,  appeuml  to  me  to  liave  features  like  those 
exhihited  l)_v  the  repivs»>ntation  iu  the  same  eodex,  of  TejK'voIlotl, 
tlie  {rod  of  eaves,  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  (K{rure  tltl).  He 
is  doulitless  a deity  of  the  earth  and  related  to  the  god  Te])ey- 


h 

Khj.  71.  Mexicali  Ueltiea.  from  the  Vieuuu  codex. 


ollotl.  lienee  the  exceedingly  frequent  representations  of  this  par- 
ticular god  on  the  hurial  vessels  s**eni  only  natural. 

I ladieve  we  must  also  consider  the  various  ves,s<‘Is  ami  figures 
exhibiting  a jaguar  in  the.  act  of  springing  as  connected  with  'I'epey- 
ollotl.  who  is  represented  in  the  calendars  in  the  form  of  a jaguar 
(see  the  vessel  on  the  left  side  of  plate  xxxvi). 
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Otlior  lifriire.s  and  vi‘.s.sels  evidently  ivpre.sent  a female  i>ers()nafrc  nr 
a female  deity.  Thus  the  two  lieaiitifnl  fl<rure  vessels  which  are 
repnalnced  in  the  middle  of  jdate  x.xxin,  and  on  plate  xxxiv,  which, 
lofrether  with  the  two  othei-s.  with  the  serpent  face,  reproduced 
on  i>late  .xxxiii,  and  two  plain,  low,  ihree-footeil  vessels,  were  founil 
in  a field  in  the  neijrhlM)rlKHid  of  the  royal  city  of  the,  Zapotecs. 
Zachila,  or  Teotzapotlan.  AVe  had  the  fjiKal  fortune  to  lx‘  on  the  spot 
on  the  very  day  when  this  di.«<'overy  was  made,  and  were  able  to  add 
thesj?  pieciw  to  our  colhs'tion.  after  some  bargaining.  They  have 
passed  with  our  whole  collection  into  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Ethnology  at  Ilerlin. 

I have  grouped  together  in  plate  .xxxv  some  type,s  of  small  pottery 
antiquities.  AA’e  collected  the  originals  partly  in  the  neighlxirhood 
of  Zachila  and  ('uilapa,  partly  in  Mitla,  and  ]>artly  in  Zoquithin, 
alaive  Totolapan.  .'some  of  the  heads  are  the  tops  of  bullxius  clay 
whistles,  which  have  two  short  fis't  in  front,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
whistle  forming  a third  fix)t  l>ehind.  Others  are,  fragments  of  flat 
figures,  evidently  modeled  in  pottery  molds.  AA'e  know  that  the  pot- 
tery whistles  were  frequently  us(>d.  together  with  great  whelk  shells 
which  .served  as  trumpets  and  other  musical  instruments,  at  ndigious 
wn-monies,  e.sj)ecially  at  the  j)cnitential  exercises  in  honor  of  the  rain 
giMl  and  other  deities.  They  were  ver\  often,  we  niiiy  e\-en  say  very 
generally,  copies  of  the  figure  of  a god.  Those  which  come  from  the 
Abdle  de  Mexico  very  often  have  the  form  of  the  god  of  gaming, 
song,  and  dancing,  but  sometimes  those  of  XijH-  and  others.  Prob- 
ably the  small  pottery  figures  were  in  the  main  small  house  idols, 
small  images  for  votive  ofl'erings,  and  the  like. 

Thei'e  Jii'e  two  [)rinci])al  types  to  be  recognized  among  the.se  Zapotec 
pottery  heads  and  small  pottery  figures.  First,  male  faces  with 
dec]>ly  furrowed  features,  .some  with  la'anls  and  some  with  projecting 
ej'e  tiH'th,  very  often  with  a distinct  halo.  I ladieve  those  must  be 
identified  with  the  old  god.  the  male  part  of  the  ])rimal  pair  of  gwls. 
The  other  principal  tyja-  is  evidently  that  of  a youthful  female  deity. 
There  is  generally  to  lx-  nx’ognized  over  the  brow  the  transversely 
grixived  palate  and  the  two  eyes  of  a reptile  (alligator),  out  of  whost' 
oixm  jaws  hx)ks  the  face  of  the  godde.s.s.  The.se  heads  therefore 
doubtless  represented  the  earth  goddess  who  grants  fertility  and 
prosperity.  Jaguar  heads,  or  faces  which  wear  a jaguar  as  a helmet 
mask,  are  seldom  met  with  among  these  smaller  pott<-ry  antiquities, 
and  the  face  with  the  inserted  seiqx'nt  jaws,  which  is  so  frequent  in 
the  larger  figure  ve.s.sels,  the  mortuary  ve.ssels,  srddom  or  never  occur 
among  them.  AA\>  obtained,  chiefly  in  Zoquitlan,  toisios  dressed  in 
waihled  armor,  holding  a shield  in  one  hand  and  a cdub  or  a hinw  in 
the  other:  but  similar  ones  an*  also  found  (xicasionally  among  the 
antiquities  discovered  in  other  places. 
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One  reflection  in  piirticular  is  forced  on  us  while  considering 
these  antiiiiiities  [H-cidiiir  to  (he  Zapotec  country.  I'lie  tJ'lJes  are 
very  unifurm  and  very  characteristic,  and  in  them  can  be  recognized, 
strictly  speaking,  only  (he  ohi  creative  god  (lire  god?),  the  earth 
gtxldes.s,  Te|}cyollotl,  and  perhaps  a war  god.  .Vmong  the  genuine 
Zapotec  antiquities  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found  of  the  crowded 
Olympus  of  tlie  picture  writings  anil  its  very  characteristic  figures, 
j'urticularly  the  forms  of  Qiietzalcoatl,  Tezcatlipix.'a.  Xipe,  and 
the  rest,  which  we  shall  meet  with  again  in  the  frieze  of  Mitla,  while 
among  the  antiquities  of  the  Valle  de  Mexico  and  that  portion  of 
the  highlands  bordering  upon  it  the  characteristic  form  of  Quetz- 
alcoatl,  at  least,  is  often  found.  Hence  the  conclusion  seems  inevi- 
table that  the  co.smogonic  representations  referring  to  Qiietzalcoatl. 
explained  more  fully  alxive.  as  well  as  the  Olympus  with  its  many 
ixjrsonages  which  nuHits  us  in  the  picture  writings  and  which  we  shall 
find  again  in  the  frieze  of  Mitla.  were  not  projxirly  national,  did  not 
have  their  rix'its  in  the.  Zapotw  country,  but  represented  a su|X‘rim- 
{xised  culture,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  Xahua  tribes 
ilating  back  to  prehi.storic  times. 
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Th(‘  fniginents  of  ]>aintin^  reproduced  in  plates  xxxvn  to  xxxix 
are  so  arranged  tliat  each  piece  furnished  with  its  special  nunilx-r  rep- 
resents a connected  strip,  and  the  transition  from  one  number  to 
another  always  means  a gaj)  in  the  jaiinling  caused  by  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  intervening  part.  It  is  ap])arent  that  only  the  upper 
parts  of  the  friez*"  have  been  j>res<>rved.  This  is  veiy  much  to  i)c 
regretted,  la-cause  the  Hgures  or  groups  on  these,  friezes,  as  in  the 
Vienna  manuscript,  were  acconij)ani«l  by  dates,  designations  of  years 
and  tlays,  which  were  a-rtainly,  as  in  the  Vienna  c<alex,  doubly  im- 
portant, serving,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a connecting  lx>nd  Ix-tween  the 
scries  of  scenes  represented  by  bringing  them  into  a definite  chro- 
nologic point  of  view,  and,  on  the  other,  furnishing  the  names  or  des- 
ignations of  the  pei-sonages  la-prest-nted.  'I'o  be  sure,  an  attempt  has 
not  yet  Iwen  made  to  interpret  and  decipher  all  these  dates  in  any  of 
the  manuscripts  of  this  class.  Any  such  interpretation,  however,  is 
made  forever  impossible  for  the  paintings  of  Mithi,  Ix-caiise  the  lower 
half  of  the  frieze-  in  which  the  dates  stood  or  down  into  which  they 
extended  is  entirelj’  destroyed. 

The  bands  grouix-d  on  plate  .xxxvij  Ix-long  together  in  respect  to 
their  character,  inasmuch  as  they  all  have  for  their  upper  and  lateral 
Iwrder  the  “ house-  of  the-  sun  that  is,  a banel  which  is  formed  by 
the-  regular  repetition  of  the-  elements  of  the  sun  glyph,  namely,  eyes 
anel  rays.  In  fragment  1 these  rays  are-  stone  knives,  lietwe-en  which 
an  eye  surrounde-d  by  rays  anel  eyes  hx)ks  down,  anel  in  the  other 
fragments  human  fae-e-s  hmk  down  surrounded  by  rays  consisting  of 
figure's  re-s(-nibling  eye-s. 

The  fragments  (>  to  11  In-long  to  the  e-ast  side  of  the  court  adjoining 
Palace-  I.  The  othe-i-s.  however,  all  Ix-long  to  Palace  IV,  fragment  1 
to  the  e-ast  siele  and  fragments  -i  to  .a  to  the  north  side.  It  appears 
from  this  that  the-  entii-e  Palace  IV  must  have  Ix-e-n  de-dicaled  to  the 
sun  goil.  This  sujeposition  is  (-emfirmi'd  b\-  the  fae-t  that  in  the  midellc 
of  the  north  side-  of  this  jialaee  (fragment  5),  in  a (-onsj)icuously 
prominent  place,  then-  is  a sun  glyph,  in  the  middle  of  which  there 
was  doubth-ss  a represe-nlation  of  the  sun  god.  hut  which  has  Ix-en 
cut  away,  inte-ntionally,  as  it  se-e-m.s.  Thi-  north  siele  was  the  principal 
side-  in  all  the  pahu-t-s.  It  lay  along  the-  principal  axis,  sine-e  the-  [erin- 
cipal  ceairts  of  all  the-  palae-e-s  ojei-n  towaril  the-  -oiith.  anil  the-  mam 
building,  with  its  adjoining  ceeurt.  lie's  on  the  north  side  of  the  chief 
30« 
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court.  Ilcnce  the  suii  glyph  in  the  middle  of  this  side  in  Palace  IV 
must  certainly  1k«  hwked  uiKm  as  the  sign  of  tlic  palace. 

There  is  in  fragment  1,  Ix'sides  pedunculate  oculiform  elements 
and  the  stone  knives,  which  here  represent  the  rays  of  the  siin  glyph, 
a design,  already  mentioned,  which  con.sists  of  an  eye  with  an  eyebrow 
rolled  up  at  the  ends,  on  which  rest  elongated  (protruding)  eyes, 
U‘tween  which  latter  are  inserted  thrw  pointed  elements  resembling 
rays.  In  the  Mexican  figurative  symbolism  eyes  arc  very  generally 
employed  to  express  radiating  light.  Lu.strous  stones  (emerald,  tur- 
qouise,  and  muscovite)  are  expressed  heiroglyphically  by  a disk  that 


Pio.  72.  Symbols  and  flRuro  of  deitUMi.  fn»m  Mexican  codices. 

is  marked  dilferently  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stone,  and  on  its 
circumferenct'  are  drawn  foirr  eyes  j)laced  in  the  form  of  a cross  (see 
the  hieroglyph  chalchiiiitl.  '•  emerald  in  the  pyramidal  stnicture  of 
tlie  temple,  a,  figure  T.")).  The  stars  shining  down  from  the  night 
sky  are  designated  by  eyes  which  are  attached  to  the  surface  and  to 
the  rim  of  a stripe  or  half  circle  painted  in  a dark,  nebuhms  color 
(see  the  representation  of  day  and  night  in  the  middle  design  of 
figure  .')8  and  the  drawing  of  night  with  the  symbol  of  the  moon,  a 
labbit  in  a watery  field,  in  figure  (i.^  and  «,  figure  7‘2). 

It  seems,  therefore,  certain  that  the  composite  designs  in  fragment 
1 arc  intended  to  represent  radiating  light.  One  is  even  tempted 
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to  ascribe  to  them  a special  meaninp.  If  the  eyes  mean  stars,  this 
eye  siiroiimled  by  other  railiatinp  eyes  mipht  be  intended  to 
indicate  an  esi>ecially  brilliant  star;  jx’rhaps  Citlalpol,  the  “great 
star”,  that  is,  the  planet  Venus.  But  the  conjecture  is  contradicted 
by  the  fact  that  where  the  planet  Venus  is  plainly  e.\pros.sed  in  the 
picture  writings  as  an  astronomic  IkmIv  it  is  designated  by  the  date. 
“ 1 reed  as,  for  example,  in  the  group  in  n,  figure  72.  the  symbol  of 
the  morning  star  and  the  moon,”  which,  in  the  Borgiaii  codex,  page 
44,  is  drawn  Ixiside  the  great  picture  of  the  sun  god,  and  in  <i.  figure 
(sh  from  the  Codex  Telleriano-Remensis,  Ix'side  the  deity  of  the  morn- 
ing star.  The  gleaming  eye  of  fragment  1 is  generally  rejire.sented  in 
a blue  field,  a clear  sky,  as  in  i,  figure  72,  and  a,  figure  73,  from  the  Vi- 
enna codex,  pages  47  and  48.  and  in  similar  jiiclures  in  the  same  codex, 
page  52,  where  the  creative  gods  are  seen  enthroned  in  the  chair  blue 
sky.  In  the  Horgian  cotlex,  pages  l>2  to  (id,  are  found  a number  of 
complicated  i-epresMitations  which  n“fcr  to  the  deities  of  the  four 
jioints  of  the  compass  and  of  the  center,  the  fifth  point  of  the  compas.s, 
or  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Here  the  hoiisi'  of  the  sun,  in  the  east,  is 
tiesignated  by  c.  figure  74.  in  which  the  yellow-straw  nxif  is  seen  to  lx* 
provided  with  a cornice  of  flowers,  while  the  house  of  the  earth,  or  of 
.stone,  in  the  north,  is  crowmal  with  a row  of  stone  knivi*s.  and  the 
house  of  the  owl.  in  the  south,  is  formed  entirely  of  human  bones. 
Xow,  there  are  houses  exactly  like  this  house  of  the  sun  in  the  east  on 
I’ertain  ixigi's  of  the  Horgian  codex,  a and.fi,  figure  75,  and  in  one  of 
these  is  rejire.stmted  Qiietzalcoatl,  painted  red,  as  the  sun  god,  it 
would  seem;  in  the  other,  his  brother  Xolotl,  with  the  image  of  the 
sun  on  his  back.  Here,  however,  the  nxif,  instead  of  iMung  painted 
with  the  yellow  color  of  straw,  as  in  c.  figure  74,  has  the  clear  sky 
painted  upon  it.  stripes  of  many  colors  in  which  are  drawn  stone 
knives,  eyes,  and  the  eye  surrounded  by  radiating  eyes  of  fragment  1 
of  our  plate,  while  (h,  figure  75)  the  border  is  sujiported  from  Ixilow 
by  female  figures  with  death’s-heads  and  jaguar  claws,  which  are  in 
all  probability  the  Tzitziniime  Ilhuicatzitzqiiique  or  Petlacotzit- 
zquique,  “ the  winged  forms  of  the  air  who  su[)])ort  the  sky  ” (angelea 
de  aire  sostenedores  del  cielo)  or  “holders  of  the  iwd  mat"  (tene- 
dores  del  tapete  de  cana).  mentioned  by  Tezozomoc.'*  In  these  pic- 
tures the  jialace  of  the  sun  is  placed  opposite  another  house,  out  of 
which  tongues  of  flame  curl  high  in  the  air  and  in  which  dwell  dark 
forms  of  night.  The  nxif  is  pointed  like  the  cave  temple,  which,  in 

• The  mooD  represenled  here,  as  altove  In  li^wre  C.*»,  by  the  picture  of  a rabbit  lo  a 
vesael  of  water,  the  walla  of  which  are  formcfl  of  Imnes  : that  la.  the  bones  of  the  dead.  The 
ancient  Mezinina  reooKnized  the  form  of  a rabbit  in  mir  **  man  in  the  moon  as  d’d  the 
ancient  Hindoos.  The  story  runs  tlint  >»riKlnnlly  (he  moon  shone  with  a liirht  equal 
to  that  of  the  sun  : that  on  this  account  the  i^ods  threw  a rabbit  into  its  face  and  thus 
diminished  its  brilliancy  to  Its  present  glow. 

* Crduica  Mexicana,  chap.  38. 
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the  Borgiaii  codex  (fipiire  OO)  is  repro-sentcd  opposite  Tepeyollotl.  It 
is  probably  intended  to  represent  the  hous<-  of  the  earth  or  stone. 

In  the  Vienna  codex,  page  38,  in  exactly  the  same  way.  a mountain 


h c 

Flo.  7H.  of  iin<)  hotisp  symU^lH.  from 

Jhe  Vienna  codex. 


(painted  green,  as  usual),  with  tlie  radiating  eye  on  its  surface,  is 
placed  opposite  another  mountain,  painted  brown  and  black,  the 
color  of  stone,  out  of  which  rise  tongues  of  fire  (h,  figure  74).  In 
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Pig.  74.  Vetiaii  ti7mbol  and  moantainHand  houHo,  from  Maya  and  Mexican  codices. 

is  indicated  a blossoming  tree,  and  opposite  is  si'en,  clothed  in  eagle 
array,  the  deity  " 9 rolling  hall We  have  already  seen  this 
same  deity  in  the  remarkabh-  i-epresentation  in  figure  73,  where, 


, ; QWi 

o h 

Flo.  75.  Temple  i»nd  tun  tyinljol.  from  the  B<irgian  codex. 

clothed  in  eagle  array,  he  and  a god  with  an  alligator  mask,  together 
with  the  descending  Qnet/.alcoatl.  are  bringing  down  from  the 
heavens  the  houses  of  the  day  and  the  night.  Night  is  here  repre- 
sented (see  6,  figure  73)  by  a head  with  closed  eyes.  This  representa- 
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tion  is  one  wliich  ean  unqiiestionahly  1h>  eoinpared  with  the  repres<‘n- 
tations  (>f  day  and  ni"ht  anion^  tlie  so-called  celestial  shields  of  the 
Maya  nianuserii)ts,  and  if  |)roves  that  I was  entirely  in  the  right  when 
1 pronounced  this  sign  of  tlio  night  in  tlie  Maya  manuscripts,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  the  hieroglyph  for  tlie  numeral  20.  to  1m>  a head  with 
empty,  bleeding  eye  stK-kets."  The  entire  picture  in  figure  73  apjxairs 
to  1m‘  a remarkahle  parallel  to  a.  figure  71,  from  the  Dresden  manu- 
script. which  was  interpreted  by  Fiirstemann  as  the  desctmt  of  VTmus. 


Fio.  70.  Mexican  ilelty.  from  the  Vienna  otalex. 


I even  feel  inclined  to  ivcognize  the  original  form  of  the  Maya  sign, 
which  I'iirsternann  regards  as  the  hieroglyph  of  the  planet  Venus,  in 
the  object  s(>t  with  five  eyes  which  is  carried  on  the  staff  of  the 
descending  Quetzalcoatl.  If  that  is  the  case  there  is  so  much  the 
less  reason  for  accejiting  the  theory  that  the  planet  Venus  was 
inteiuled  to  In*  represented  hy  the  eye  surrounded  hy  radiating  eyes  in 
fragment  1.  A suimning  up  of  the  points  demonstrated  alxive  jiroves 
In-yond  a doubt,  I think,  that  the  eye  surrouniied  hy  radiating  eyes  is 
not  a “star  eye",  as  I myself  formerly  designated  it.  hut  an  eye  of 
light,  a ““sun  eye’’,  kin-ich.  as  the  Mayas  called  it.  Therefore,  we 
may  consider  this  eye  of  light  of  fragment  1 without  hesitation  as 
homologous  to  the  faces  surrounded  hy  radiating  eyes  in  the  other 
fragments  of  plate  ,\.\.\vii.  For  the  notions  “eye"  and  ““  face"  are 

* Sw  Z4‘ltHi‘hrift  fUr  Kthnolujcle,  v.  !!»  p|».  i-JlT)  (-40). 
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merged  one  in  the  other  in  the  languages  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.” 

There  is,  besides,  a representation  in  which  a deity  of  this  “ eye  of 
liglit  " or  eye  of  rays  " is  presented  to 
us  direcdy.  It  is  on  that  one  of  the  fa- 
mous relief  slabs  of  Santa  Lucia  Cozu- 
malhuapa  which  is  now  in  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Ethnology  at  Iterlin,  and  I 
reproduce  it  here  in  fignrt'  77  (after  C. 

Habel,  but  with  some  corivctions). 

Here  is  seen  the  deity  hovering  aliove, 
and  befoi'e  him.  below,  the  dancer 
dressed  in  the  attributes  of  the  deity. 

The  head  of  the  deity  is  set.  as  it  were, 
like  an  eye  under  a large  eyebrow  which 
is  curled  up  at  the  ends,  and  on  which 
rest  three  zigzag  rays.  The  dancer  weaiv 
in  his  hair  ornament  the  eye  set  in  an 
eyebrow  with  three  upright  jx>ints.  and  a 
similar  eye  is  above  him  on  the  end  of  a 
separate  staff.  The  other  attributes,  such 
as  the  jaguar's  skin  which  hangs  down 
from  the  back  of  the  dancer,  the  point  of 
the  s[)ear,  which  is  s«‘en  l)ehind.  and  the 
jaguar's  head,  which  he  wears  as  a hand 
mask  and  as  a decoration  on  his  Ixdt.  show 
that  we  have  Ix'forc  us  the  deity  of  a burn- 
ing star,  of  the  sun  itself. 

No  ])urt  of  the  representations  which 
w'ere  lielow  the  border  of  clear  skv  is 
j)res«‘rved  on  the  east  side  of  I’alace  IV 
(fragment  1.  jilate  x.x.wn).  On  the 
north  side  can  1k>  seen  the  head  of  Xijx* '' 
near  the  western  end  ( fragment  2.  plate 
xx.wn).  The  god  is  recognized  by  the 
narrow  eye.  the  forked  nose  ornament,  and 

the  broad  red  stripe,  of  the  width  of  the  eye,  that  passes  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  face,  which  seems  to  connect  this  deity,  much  wor- 
shiped in  the  .Atlantic  Sierra  Ma<lre  and  the  coast  lands  lying  before 


Flu.  77.  Sttulptured  ftliib.  SantB 
Lucia  Cosmualhuapa,  Ouata- 
mala. 


* Cuniparc  Mexican:  Ixtll.  "la  Imx  A la  enra  Hbe  front  <»r  the  face>"  : ix-telolotll,  "ojo 
leye)";  Zni>oU*c  ; Ib(».  plAhuMAo-ni.  " linx  iKir  cl  roHtro  A cara  tlel  hombre  ifront  to 
the  Iteak  or  face  of  n tnam"  ; Ifto.  pixAn-l&n.  " ojo  con  <|itc  vetnos.  o oJor  (eye  with  which 
we  nee.  or  eyeai”;  Maya:  Ich.  •’ cara,  ojos.  vUta,  HcniblHiite.  hoy.,  anvento  (fa<*e.  eye*, 
aspect,  iippenrance.  front,  obverse 

^ SiH.*,  concerning  thin  Kod,  Tuualamall  der  Aubinschen  SammliinK.  work  cit(*d,  pp. 
doT-6TK.  and  VerblTeutlirhuDgen  aus  dem  Kdnigllchen  Museum  fUr  Volksrkunde.  v.  1. 
pt.  4,  pp.  14C.  140  (lUustratlon,  fig.  18,  p.  IRl). 
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it,  with  a well-known  deity  of  the  Maya  nianuscript!s,  a deity  of  war. 
fire,  and  death,  who  apiieaix  in  the  retinue  of  the  death  god.  Xipe  in 
our  fragment  does  not  apiMsar  direetly  as  the  “ stone-knife  god  ’’  (Iz 
tapal  totec,  that  is,  Itz-tlapalli,  or  Tlapal-itztli,  Totec),  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  Codex  Telleriano-Hemensis;  but  he  wears  a crown  of  stoni- 
knives,  from  which  hangs  a feather  plume.  Heside  him.  on  the  right, 
are  visible  the  heads  and  bodies  of  two  seri>ent.s.  having  a row  of 
points  along  their  backs. 

In  fragment  3 there  can  recognized  two  persons  sitting  witli  their 
arms  cros.scxl  over  their  breasts,  evidently  two  penitents,  for  l)e- 
twt>en  them  project  two  shar[>ened  thigh  bones,  implements  of  self- 
castigation. which  served  to  pierce  the  tongue,  ears,  or  liinljs  in  order 
to  draw  blood  for  sacrifice  to  the  deity. 

The  remnants  still  preserved  in  fragment  4 will  no  longer  ])ermit  of 
interpretation.  In  fragment  .5.  however,  we  .still  have  on  each  side 
of  the  sun  glyph  a continuous  representation.  On  the  right  and  left, 
from  the  sun  glyph,  which  is  flanked  by  steplike  struct«ires,  a cord  is 
seen  to  iirocetid,  which  is  set  with  eyes  {staisi)  and  the  eyes  of  light 
or  rays  discus.sed  in  detail  above.  Figures  falling  from  the  sky 
Imrder.  wearing  peculiar  wigs,  which  rise  to  a crest  and  are  curled 
like  waves,  grasp  at  these  cords,  to  which  cling,  from  l)elow  recum- 
l>ent  female  forms  with  jaguar  claws.  These  latter  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  homologous  with  the  “ ilhuica-tzitzquique  ” of  l>, 
figure  75.  The  incident  .se<>ms  intelligible.  The  sun  is  Iteing  drawn 
out  of  its  cave.  .\  legend  descriptive  of  such  an  incident  has,  how- 
ever, not  yet  l)een  disco\ered. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  other  remains  of  figui'es  which  can  still  be 
distinguished  in  fragment  5.  t)n  the  left  side  of  the  fragment  the 
head  of  a bird  seems  partially  visible.  Farther  toward  the  middle, 
just  on  the  left  of  the  sun  gly])h.  is  the  head  of  a jaguar.  It  sei'ius 
as  if  this  jaguar  were  intendeil  to  t>ear  on  its  back  the  entire  structun; 
containing  the  image  of  the  sun.  for  on  the  right  of  the  sun  glyph  and 
equally  distant  from  it  there  seems  to  hang  down  the  tail  of  the 
jaguar.  scorpion,  with  one  claw  and  upward-curling  tail,  is  plainly 
visible  at  the  right  end  of  the  fragment. 

Fragments  0 to  11  on  plate  x.xxvii.  la-longing  to  the  east  side  of  the 
court  adjoining  Palace  I.  are  more  carefully  drawn  ami  more  deli- 
cately executed  tlian  the  paintings  of  Palace  H'.  The  bird  forms 
with  clearly  marked  crests  are  very  interesting  objects  here.  These 
appear  on  the  left  (northern)  end  of  the  picture  (fragment  (>)  as  com- 
plete birds;  then  half  turned  into  men  (fragment  10)  ; finally,  on  the 
right  (southern)  end  (fragment  11),  the  full  human  face  ha)ks  out  of 
the  bird  face,  which  is  reduced  to  a helmet  mask.  These  bird  forms 
and  bird  men  are  evidently  identical  with  the  idol  of  Teotitlan  del 
valle,  whose  form  I was  able  to  show  in  the  reliefs  reproduced  .-.bove 
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in  figures  09  iiiul  70.  The  fact  that  tliese  figures  occur  in  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  east  side  of  tliis  court,  in  tlie  lioust?  of  the  sun,  is  a 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  iny  conjecture  that  this  idol  of  Teotitlan 
is  tile  sun  biril,  which  <-onjecture  I have  already  mentioned  alaive  and 
which  was  directly  suggested  by  the  name  Teotitlan  it.self. 

Besides  the  sun  bird  two  figures  of  the  wind  god,  Quetzalcoatl, 
strike  us  as  significant  on  the  east  side  of  the  court  of  Palace  I,  frag- 
ments 7 and  it  of  plate  .x.x.wii.  They  are  recognizable  from  the  ocelo- 
copilli,  the  round,  conical  cap  of  jaguar  skin,  and  from  the  winglike  ^ 

feather  ornament  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  concerning  which  I shall 
speak  farther  on.  In  regard  to  the  other  remains  of  figures,  various 
heads  of  serjicnts  are  still  recognizable;  at  the  right  end  of  frag- 
ment 7 is  a deity  in  a watery  field,  from  the  surface  of  which  rise  two 
divergent  branches,  bordered  by  what  st>em  to  lie  curling  wreaths  of 
smoke  ending  in  bunches  of  Howers  or  feathers;  and  in  fragment  8 
is  evidently  another  deity,  a counterpart  to  the  fir«t  one. 

The  whole  of  jilate  .x.x.wm  and  fragments  1 to  5 of  plate  .x.x.xix 
are  taken  from  the  north,  the  principal,  side  of  the  side  court  of 
Palace  I.  The  border  here,  as  on  the  south  side,  is  formed  of  simple 
disks.  The  underlying  idea  of  this  design  is  doubtless  that  of  the 
stone  disks  (representing  tiinpioise,  emerahl,  or  other  precious 
stones),  which  we  find  expi-essixi  in  the  headband.s,  es]H-cially  in  that 
of  the  sun  god.  in  the  picture  writings  and  stone  figures. 

The  rejiresentations  on  this  north  .side  of  the  court  are  uncommonly 
rich  and  manifold,  ami  it  is  only  to  la-  regretted  that  so  large  a jior- 
tion  of  the  paintings  are  already  destroyed,  and  also  that  we  do  not 
know  the  particular  form  of  the  legends  which  are  expressed  in  these 
paintings. 

Undoubtedly  the  god  Quetzalcoatl  is  the  central  figure  of  the.se 
legends.  Ilis  picture  can  1h'  is'cognized  in  tlie  jiainted  fragments  on 
this  side  of  the  court  no  fewer  than  nine  times  (in  fragments  3,  4a,  4b, 
and  5 of  plate  .x.xxvii  and  in  fragments  1,  3,  and  4 of  plate  .xx.xi.x). 

I have  spoken  at  length  concerning  the  nature  of  this  god  and  his 
attributes  in  my  article  on  the  Tonalamatl  of  the  .Vubin  collection,"  ^ 

and  in  my  translation  of  the  cha])ter  on  the  costumes  of  the  gods  of 
the  Aztec  Sahagun  text.'' 

The  god  is  represented  in  the  painted  fragments  of  Mitla.  in  every 
instanci*.  with  the  ocelo-ixipilli  on  his  head,  the  round  conical  cap 
of  jaguar  skin,  in  which  are  fixed  the  im])lements  of  castigation — on 
one  side,  the  sharjxmed  thigh  bone,  from  whose  condyle  blood  flows 
or  a flower  is  jiendent.  and  on  the  other  side,  the  sharp,  prickly  point 

• Compte  rendu  VII.  SesHlon  Incernatlontil  des  Am^*rlcuulati»«,  Berlin,  188H, 

pp.  545-S50. 

^ Verdffeutlichunuen  niH  dem  Ki'mii;)|4-hen  )lii»euui  fUr  Vulkerkunde.  r.  1,  pt.  4.  pp. 
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of  an  agave  leaf.  The  roiitxl  ends  of  I he  head  knots,  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  Quetzalcoatl,  hn‘  eveiTthing  alxmt  tlie  wind  god  is 
round  or  twisted  in  spirals,  are  to  Ik*  found  here  and  there.  The 
■‘thorny,  curved"  ear  decoration  t/.ieolinhqni  iiacoehtli,  plainly 
meant  to  look  as  if  cut  out  of  a .snail  shell,  seen  in  the  pictures  of  tliis 
god  in  the  Borgian  code.x.  Code.x  Vaticanns  B,  etc.,  is  entirely  lack- 
ing in  onr  paintings.  Ix-ing  rei)laced  l)v  a simple  ear  disk.  The  breast 
ornament  of  Quetzalcoatl,  no  less  characteristic,  and  is  evidently 
cut  out  of  a whelk  shell,  wliieh  is  called  in  the  Aztec  Sahagnn  text 
ecailacatz-cozcatl,  “ the  .spirally  twisted  wind  ornament  is  also 
lacking,  but  probably  only  because  from  the  neck  down  the  figures 
are  altogether  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fragment  4b,  plate 
xxxvii,  it  is  outlined  on  the  shield  of  the  god.  The  fanlike  or  wing- 


r t! 

Flo.  7s.  Symbols  and  of  QuRtzalcoatl.  from  Mexiran  codicea. 


like  feather  ornament,  standing  out  stiffly  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  which  in  the  ..Vztec  Sahagnn  text  is  once  called  cuezaluitoncatl, 
“fanlike  ornament  of  reil  guacamayo  feathers",  and  another  lime 
quetzal-coxol-tlamamalli.  “ dorsal  ornament  of  quetzal  and  partridge 
feathers",  is  in  onr  ])aintings  always  drawn  like  the  pictures  in  the 
Borgian  codex.  Codex  Vaticanns  B,  the  Vienna  codex,  and  the  Mixtec 
Colombino  codex  (Dorenberg  <'odex) : that  is,  it  consists  of  elongated, 
radiating  feathers  tin  the  picture  writings  painted  entirely  red  or 
red  with  blue  points),  which  are  probably  intendcal  to  represent  the 
tail  feathers  of  the  red  guacamayo  ("  macaw  ").  and  objects  between 
these  which  are  either  actual  representations  of  eyes  (see  a,  figure  78, 
from  the  Mixtec  Colombino.  or  Dorenl)erg.  codex)  or  surfaces  orna- 
mented with  eyes  more  or  less  clearly  expressed  (see  &,  from  the 
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Vienna  cwlex,  pape  30;  i\  from  the  Horjrian  codex,  and  d,  from 
('odex  Telleriano-Rernensis.  page  2).  These  intervening  parts  of  the. 
feallier  ornaments  for  tiie  najie  of  the  ne<'k,  especially  in  fragment  7 
of  plate  xxxvii,  are  very  much  like  the  ocidiform  designs  which  sur- 
round radially  the  faces  of  light  in  the  sky  border. 

Therefore  this  figure,  ns  well  as  a,  from  the  Colombino  codex  (Dor- 
enlM'rg  ctMlex).  recalls  very  strikingly  the  eyes  of  light,  or  radial  eye.®, 
which  I have  already  descrilasl  in  detail,  and  for  this  reason  I believe 
that  this  feather  ornament  for  the  hack  of  the  neck,  cuezal-uitoncatl 
is  also  intende<l  to  lx>  a ivpresentation  of  the  sun  as  well  as  that  eye  of 
light,  or  radial  eye,  Qiietzalcoatl  or  a kindred  form  is  portrayed 
in  Codex  Telleriano-Heniensis  II,  page  S,"),  rising  from  the  jaws  of 
the  night  monster,  with  the  sun  on  his  hack,  and  in  the  picture  from 
ihe  llorgian  codex  reproduced  in  f>,  flgurt'  75,  is  rejiresented  his 
brother  Xolotl,  with  the  sun  disk  on  his  back.  The  red  guac4ima}’o 
feathers  have  indeed  already  pointed  to  this  connection;  for  the  red 
guacamayo  is  the  xilouela  copijcha,  as  the  Zapotec-s  called  it,  the 
ciiezal-tonameyotl  of  the  Mexican  Sahagiin  text,  that  is,  “ the  picture 
or  the  reflection  of  the  sun".  The  picture  of  the  sun  god  was  deco- 
rated with  the  feather  ornament,  cuezal-tonameyotl,  on  the  day  Naui 
Ollin,  '‘4  rolling  ball",  which  was  dedicated  to  the  sun."  It  is 
an  important  circumstaiuv  for  the  perfect  understanding  of  these 
forms  and,  not  less,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  province  which  was  the 
home  of  this  god  or  in  which  the  |)eople  dwelt  among  whom  this 
form  of  the  wind  god  was  woi'shipi>ed  that  in  the  description  of 
l•ostumes  in  the  .Vztec  Sahagun  text  Macuil  Xochitl  and  Ixtlilton,  the 
light  and  the  dark  brother,  are  likewis*'  provided  with  an  uitoncatl, 
otherwise'  calleel  cuezal-uitoncatl.  \I'e  recognized  this  light  and  dark 
brother  in  the  idol  of  the  Za))otec  Xa  quie,  or  Teotitlan  del  valle, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Teotitlan  del  cainino,  siluateel  near  the  boundary 
la'tween  the  Nahua  tribe's  atid  the  Mazateca.  In  the  e;apital,  Mexico, 
the  city  of  Citzilopea'litli,  Quetzalcoatl  had  no  festival,  .se*arc»'ly 
a place  of  worship,  nor  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Valle  de  Mexico, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Mizepiic;  but  he  had  a sanctuary  in  Cho- 
hda,  anel  from  that  pe)int  along  the  entire  roael  over  which  the  Tol- 
te'e>i,  the  wandering  N’ahua  tribes,  are  said  to  have,  passed  we  find 
luore  or  le.ss  evident  traces  of  his  worship  until  we  I'each  Cozcatlan, 
inhabited  by  Mexican-s])eaking  I’ipils,  in  the  present  republic  of 
.stall  .S'alvador.''  It  was  the  Toltw.s.  or  the  Xahua  race,  “ who  were 
familiar  with  Mexican,  although  they  did  not  speak  it  as  perfectly  as 
they  use  the  language  to-day  ",  who.se  lord  and  god  was  Quetzalc-oatl. 
“ Since  they  were  (piick  of  wit  and  apt  in  traile  they  succeeded  in  a 

" SutitiKiin,  V.  I.  chap.  2. 

* I’nlnrlo  RplAolon  dc  Guatemala.  Coleccloo  de  Documentos  laMltoa  del  Arebiro 
Genenil  de  las  Indhin,  v.  <1  URHO),  p.  20  nnd  following. 
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short  time  in  acquiring  riches,  and  men  said  llieir  god  Quetzalcoatl 
gave  tliem  these,  and  so  it  was  said  among  them  of  one  who  became 
rich  rapidly  that  he  was  a son  of  Quetzalcoatl  'I'lie  same  author- 
ity *'  makes  a similar  statement  concerning  the  Olmecs,  Uixtotins,  and 
Mixtecs — (under  which  name,  as  I stated  above,  are  included  dilferent 
trilx’s  of  the  tierra  caliente,  anil  prohalily  also  the  Zapotecs).  (o  wit, 
that  likewise  among  these  " there  were  many  who  spoke  the  Mexican 
language”  (iniqiiein  mieipiintin  in  navatlatoa).  Doubtless  the  form 
of  this  god  passed  to  the  Zapotecs  from  the  conquering  and  trad- 
ing Nahua  trilx‘s,  and  perha|)s  the  key  to  this  frieze  of  Mitla.  so 
alxmnding  in  figures,  might  have  Ix-cn  found  among  the  Xahua  trilx's, 
tieighlxirs  of  the  Zapotecs.  in  Teotitlan  or  in  Teouacan  (Tohuacan), 
full  of  idols  and  priests  and  productive  of  picture  writings. 

The  western  i>art  of  the  frieze  on  the  north  side  in  Palace  I is 
pretty  thoroughly  destroyed.  In  consixpience,  fragment  1 on  plate 
.x.x.xviii  shows  in  general  oidy  di.sconnecteil  remains.  Two  inter- 
twined serpents,  characterized  by  a row  of  [x>ints  on  the  back,  are. 
quite  distinct  and  rei-all  tlu)s<‘  of  fragment  if  on  plate  xxxvii.  Kur- 
thermon’  there  is  a bird  with  a pointed  Ix'ak,  which  appeal’s  again 
lx>low  on  fragment  4ii.  plate  xxxviii.  The  numerals  1 and  2 are 
coordinated  in  the  Borgian  cixlex,  pagi'  44,  with  two  bird  forms 
which  apparently  correspond  to  this  one  of  the  pointed  Ixaik.  Finally, 
there  is  pre.served  at  the  right  end  of  fragment  1 a deity  who  wears 
a bar  in  the  nose  that  diminishes  in  steps,  like  those  by  which  the 
deities  of  the  earth,  (’hantico  and  Xixdiiquetzal,  are  characterized  in 
the  Borgian  codex.  The  elalxirate  painting  of  the  face  recalls  also 
the  Xochiqiietzal  of  the  Borgian  codex,  page  r»8. 

In  fragment  3 of  plate  xxxvm  are  to  Ixi  first  noticed  two  pictures 
of  the  sun  gixl.  'I'hey  can  Ix'  recognized  by  the  headbami,  which  is 
set  with  disks  representing  precious  stones  and  has  a bird's  head  in 
front,  and  by  two  lines  which  Ixirder  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes. 
The  sun  god  in  the  Borgian  codex,  page  4!),  is  reiii’csented  opi>osite 
the  moon  god,  as  ruler  of  the  sixth  week,  “ 1 death  ”,  in  exactly  the 
.same  way  (see  1m*1ow,  ligure  H’i).  The  forwanl  one  of  the  two  figures 
in  fragment  3 appears  to  hold  a cup  in  his  hand,  the  other  a disk  or 
ball.  Oi)|)osite  the  latter  a god  is  poi’traved  who  also  wears  the  step- 
shaped, ta[>ering  nose  liar  of  the  earth  goddes.s.  To  this  gixl  the  day 
date  «s(‘ems  to  lx>long,  which  consists  of  the  head  of  the  rain  god 
(quiauitl,  ‘‘  rain  ”)  with  a numeral  whii'h  can  no  longer  lx-  identified. 
Behind  the  second  figure  of  the  sun  god  is  given  the  year  date  “7  (?) 
flint”.  After  this  follows  a reprcsiMitation  diilicult  to  intei’iiret.  in 
which  can  be  recognized  a mountain,  with  a finely  drawn  head  of  a 
turkey,  and  with  a house  ( ?)  on  its  summit. 

Fragment  4.v  begins  with  a smqH'nt.  which  has  the  head  of  Quetzal- 

* SatiiiiEun.  V,  lf»,  chap.  29,  Hor.  \.  ^ h«m-.  1«i, 
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c'oatl  and  lies  along  the  roof  of  a house.  Then  follows  immistakahly 
the  figure  of  Xolotl,”  the  twin  lu'other  of  Quet/.aleoatl,  <'haraeterize<l 
hy  the  physiognomy  of  an  animal  (dog?).  He  is  adorned  with 
Qiietzalfoatrs  conical  cap  of  jaguar  skin  and  his  neeklace  of  snail 
shells.  The  torn  ears  of  a ilog  api>ear  here  almost  in  the  shajH-  of 
feather  tufts.  i 

After  Xolotl  the  drawing  of  a mountain,  or  town,  with  the  hiero- 
glyph “emerald  " on  its  surface,  and  on  its  toj)  a house,  follows,  and 
out  of  the  i-(X)f  of  the  hous»>  grows  a hlossoining  tm‘.  Then  follow 
two  human  forms  facing  downward,  which  U'ar  two  mountains 
(towns)  on  their  hacks  hy  means  of  the  mecapal,  a carrying  strap 
pas.sing  over  the  foivheatl.  'I'he  Hrst  is  characterized  by  waving  lines 
on  its  surface,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  two  mirrors.  On  its  suin- 
init  it  bears  the  house  with  the  blossoming  trees.  The  other  nu.  .ntain 
has  on  its  surface  the  hierogly])h  “mirror"  ivpeated  three  times, 
one  above  the  other,  and  on  its  summit  it  has  the  head  of  a turkey. 

In  fragment  5 on  plate  .\.\.\viii,  l>esides  a couple  of  serpents’  heads, 
there  are  visible  an  eagle  and  a jaguar,  at  least  the  splendidly  e.ve- 
cuted  claws  of  one. 

In  fragment  1,  plate  x.xxix,  the  jiicturc  of  the  death  god  is  to  Ik- 
seen,  whose  face  is  ]>ainted  like  that  of  'I'ezcatlipiH-a,  and  who  wears 
the  stone  knife  as  an  ear  peg  and  throws  a lance  with  one  hand. 

In  fragment  4,  plate  x.xxix,  the  year  “ 1 reed  ",  the  name  of  the 
morning  star,  is  given  Ix'side  the  jiictuiv  of  Quetzalcoatl.  It  seems 
thei'efore  that  here  on  the  right  (eastern)  end  of  the  frieze  of  the 
north  siile  the  transformation  of  Quetzalcoatl  into  the  morning 
star  was  indicated. 

The  remains  of  the  frieze  on  the  west  side  of  the  court  of  Palace 
I are  re])roduceil  in  fragments  ti  to  i)  on  plate  xx.xi.x.  I was  obliged 
to  free  the  last  of  thes»>  from  the  masonry  that  had  iK-en  built  over 
them  Ix-fore  I could  co]>y  them.  The  night,  or  the  starry  sky,  is  here 
represented  as  a surrounding  iKirder  by  means  of  eyes  in  a dotted 
(that  is,  dark)  lield. 

On  this  side  of  the  court  are  rejiresentetl,  not  different  deities, 
but  different  disguisi>s  of  the  same  deity.  The  apjilieation  of  dark 
paint  to  the  face  around  the  eyes,  like  a domino,  is  the  one  esst'utial 
characteristic  in  which  this  god  coincides  with  the  deity  of  the  morn- 
ing star,  who,  acconling  to  the  interpreter's  rendering,  “ is  lord  of  the 
dawn,  but  also  lord  of  the  twilight  when  night  is  about  to  fall  " 
(fpiiere  dezir  sehor  de  manana  ((iiando  amanece,  y lo  mismo  i>s  sehor 
,le  aquella  claridad  <|uando  (iiiiere  anochccer).  (See  ligures  02  and 
03.)  The  same  characteristic  is.  however,  also  an  attribute  of  ('am- 
axtli.  who  was  the  god  of  Tlaxcallan  ami  was  called  god  of  the  ohas«‘ 

” S«H‘.  1*'^^  'riiiMilHiiiHtl  (I«*r  AiiliinsrlHM)  SHtnniliin^,  p.  0H2  and 
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figure!  79.  from  Duniii.  volume  “i.  i)late  ('mi),  and  of  Payiiiil  and 
Atlaua  as  tliey  are  repres»'nt(*d  in  the  Aztec  Saliagun  manuscript  of 
the  Bihlioteca  del  I’alacio  at  Madrid  (/>  and  c,  figure  79).  It  was  also 
characteristic  of  Mixeoatl.  who.  like  C’amaxtli.  was  god  of  the  chase*, 
and  in  honor  of  whom  the  Mexicatis  celebrated  the  feast  of  Quecholli. 
A picture  in  the  Sahagun  manuscript  of  the  Bihlioteca  del  Palacio 
represents  this  feast,  with  the  god  and  hunters  wearing  the  costume 
of  the  god,  who  perform  a dance  or  march  in  procession  before  him 
(«,  figure  80).  Finally,  this  characteristic  is  exhibited  in  exactly  the 
same  waj'  in  the  Borgian  codex,  by  the  god  who  is  l>eing  sacrificed  on 
the  ball  ground  on  which  the  red  and  the  black  Tezcatlipoca  are  at 
play  {h.  figure  80).  It  is  also  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Mimix- 
coua,  the  sorcerers,  called  Xiuhnel  and  Mimitzin,  who,  with  their 
sister  Quilaztli,  were  found  by  the  migratory  Aztecs  in  the  north 


("the  land  of  the  Mimixcoua  ",  Miinixcoua  in  tlalpan)  1k>1ow  the 
mesquites  and  hanging  on  the  melon  thistle  cacti,  and  who  became 
their  first  tribute  (yehuantin  yacachto  tequitizque),  that  is.  they 
were  the  first  whom  they  offered  as  sacrifices  to  their  god  (//,  fignn- 
SI)."  The  characteristic  is  doubtless  alst)  indicated  on  the  faces  of 
the  captives  adorned  for  the  sacrificio  gladiatorio.  by  whom  the  con- 
quest and  subjugation  of  a city  or  country  is  regularly  typified  in 
the  Codex  Tclleriano-Remensis  (sir  above,  figures  ,'iii  and  .'•(i). 

It  is  obvious  that  this  black  painting  alwut  the  eye  is  connected  in 

* Botiirinl  rtKlf.t,  p.  'I’ho  fortMiBisi  proh(r:i(p  nuuip.  that  Is.  Iho  on*'  lylay  fnrfhost 
on  thn  rltfht.  whom  Mit'  Azlor  tlesl^nntod  hy  tin*  hieroglyph  AzMan  Is  sarrltlrin^.  Ir 
i/iilinztii,  that  Is.  the  earth  irtshless.  rcet)k:nlzaUle  hy  the  black  color  alsuit  the  month. 
Next  follow  her  brofluTR.  the  Mimixcoua.  the  ilrst  deslunate<l  ldero«lyplilonlly  by  the  pic 
tore  of  a fish,  mlmltzln.  the  other  by  the  hieroglyph  “ tnrtinolse  (mosalo”  and  small 
Individual  pieces  of  tur«]uoise.  xiuhnel.  The  three  are  dressed  as  Chlctilmecs  in  skins. 
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most  of  ihesf  ciises  with  the  white  or  ml  and  white  stri[x*d  paint- 
iiifl  of  th»^  1mh1_v.  It  is  fairly  stereotyped  as  to  form  and  extension; 
hut  a variation  exists,  inasmuch  as  in  one  of  the  manuscTipts  (IJorgian 
cmlex)  there  is  only  a plain  patch  of  hlack  paint,  while  in  the  others 
(Codex  Telleriano-Kemensis.  'ronalamatl  of  the  .\uhin  collection, 
Sahapim  manus<-ri])t)  this  hlack  surface  has  a lx)rder  of  little  circles. 
In  the  Aztec  .Sahaguu  manusc'ript.  this  painting  of  the  face  is  desig- 


FNi.  HO.  I*r<K'«'HKion  and  sa«Tlftro.  frtim  llip  SahaKun  manuacrlpt  and  t!ip  Hor^riao  otalex. 

uated  as  tlie  “ face-cage  marking”  and  the  “ fa<x*-star  marking  which 
is  called  darkness  ( tlayoimlli)  The  expression  “cage  marking” 
refers,  it  would  swm.  to  the  stripes  on  the  face.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  the  technical  designation  “star  marking,  darkne-ss  " refers 
to  the  design  resemhling  a hlack  domino.  This  nomenclature  not 
only  explains  the  nature  of  the  thing  its<df.  hut  is  also  a primf  that  all 
the  intricate  and  manifold  symlmls  which  we  find  as  attrihutes  of  the 
personages  of  the  Mexican  Olymptis  were  no  thoughtless  n'petitions 
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of  adopU'd  forms,  but  signs  purposely  emj)loyed  to  enable  the  be- 
holder to  recognize  the  nature  of  the  personage  represented  without 
the  possibility  of  error.  In  the  casi>  la^fore  us  there  has  simply  been 
drawn  on  the  fa<v  of  the  deity  the  hieroglyph  “ night  ”,  as  we  have 
learned  to  know  it  in  figure  (!,5  and  a,  figui'e  72:  and  it  follows  from 
this  signification  and  the  designation  given  that  the  more  complete 
and  correct  syinliol  was  that  which  shows  us  the  black  surface  bor- 
dered by  small  circles.  These  small  circles  are  doubtless  the  eyes  by 
which  the  Mexicans  indicated  the  stai's  in  the  expanse  of  the  dark 
nocturnal  sky. 

The  deities  on  whose  faces  this  hieroglyph  was  written  have  in- 
deed a large  numl)er  of  traits  in  common,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
their  entities  are  a|)parently  very  divergent.  The  interpreter  has 
aln-ady  laid  stress  upon  the  statement  that  the  morning  star  is  also 
the  lord  of  the  evening  twilight,  and  thus  belongs  to  the  region  of 


Flu.  HI.  Sttcriflrt.*s  Hiid  tribute-benrer.  from  Mcxk-an  codicvn. 


the  w«>st.  This  is,  moreover,  an  astronomic  fact.  The  Indians  of  the 
isthmus,  according  to  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,"  up  to  this  day  call  the 
morning  star  the  “transient  sun”  (le  soleil  passant).  The  gods 
who  were  at  home  in  the  north,  the  region  of  darkness,  were,  from  the 
Indian  point  of  view,  moreover,  merged  in  these  deities  of  the  twi- 
light. that  is.  the  time  when  the  sun  was  not  yet  or  no  longer  shining: 
and.  since  in  the  north  lived  the  roaming  hunter  tribes,  the  Chichi- 
mecs.  the  god  of  the  north  was  naturally  the  god  of  the  chase.  The 
merging  of  the  deity  of  the  morning  star  in  the  hunting  god  of  the 
north  is  actually  carried  out  in  the  Tlauizcaljtan  Tecutli  of  the  Ton- 
alamatl  of  the  Aubin  collection,  since  the  netted  pouch  (chitatli).  the 
javelin,  and  the  attendant  animal  of  the  god  Camaxtli  are  placed  in 
front  of  him  (see  h.  figure  73).  The  north  is.  however,  also  the  king- 
dom of  the  dead.  Then'fore.  those  who  are  destined  for  sacrifice,  for 

■»  \ oyage  «ur  I'lsthiD*'  do  Tolnianlo|H*t . rai  l>.  p.  >*1 
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(h-alli,  art'  naturally  clothed  in  the  livery  of  this  j;(m1.  Finally,  the 
niornin<r  star,  accordiiifi  to  llie  interpreter,  was  also  the  first  light 
which  illuminated  the  world.  In'fore  the  sun  was  created.  Hence  this 
god  is  the  primal  deity,  the  cnaitor  of  the  world  ami  of  men,  the  Iztiu' 
Mixcoatl,  who.  ns  Motolinia  reports,  lived  in  the  noith.  in  Chicoin- 
oztoc,  and  from  whom  and  his  wife.  Ilancueye.  descimdcd  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  Mexico. 

'I'he  deities  of  the  evening  twilight,  who  are  represented  on  the  wi>st 
side  of  the  court  of  Palace  I ( fi-agments  (>  to  '.)  of  plate  xxxix  I . have, 
almost  all  of  them,  a la'anl  of  the  kinil  that  is  given  to  Qnetzaleoatl. 
to  the  c-reative  god  Tonaeateculli.  and  oeeasionally  also  to  the  ni<M>n 
g«Hl,  and  several  of  the  figures  wear  a tuskliUe  curved  (X'g  in  the  under 
lip.  The  Mexicans  called  this  tez-yaca-necuilli,  and  in  the  historical 
jjicturc  writings  the  warrioi-s  of  Pex(vtzinco  and  Tlaxeallan  are  gen- 
erallv  drawn  with  it  (see  h,  figure  81).  The  style  of  dressing  the 
hair  and  the  adornment  vary  somewhat  in  other  particulars,  hut  one 
has  the  impression  that  tlu'se  were  mere  calligraphic  variants  or 
different  forms  of  the  same  deity.  Each  held  a spear  thrower  in  one 
hand  and  sjx'ai’s  in  the  other.  The  gods  are  probably  thus  character- 
ized as  gixls  of  war  and  of  the  chasi-. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  figures,  we  have,  fii-st,  in  fragment  <>.  on  the 
left  side,  a dwr  facing  downwards  (recognizable  by  the  luK>fs)  and 
clothed  in  a j)ctlicoat  bordered  with  stone  knives.  Then  comes  an 
eagle,  then  a second  form  facing  downwai'ds  which  has  the  feet  and 
claws  of  the  jaguar:  in  fragment  7.  a dwr  with  two  heads:  in  frag- 
ment 8,  a figure  difficult  of  inter|)rctation.  in  which  the  petticoat  l>or- 
dered  with  stone  knives  occurs  again:  finally,  in  fragment  10.  are 
intertwined  blossoming  braiu'hes  set  with  thorns  or  j>oints. 

The  south  side  of  the  court  of  Palace  T.  frotn  which  I have  lx*en 
able  to  co|)y  fragment  10  of  plate  xxxix.  is  the  most  uniform.  The 
lairder.  like  that  on  the  north  sidix  consists  of  simple  disks.  The  jx>r- 
sonages  represented  la-low  tlie  border  are  all  different  forms  or  calli- 
gra[)hic  variants  of  the  sun  goil.  The  characteristic  features  here  are 
again  the  heailband  set  with  disks  I'ejiresi-nting  ])recious  stones  and 
la-aring  on  the  front  a conventionalized  bird's  head  and  the  litn>s 
around  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes.  The  headband  in  all  the  fig- 
ures without  exception  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  'I'he  lines  around 
the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes  of  the  thinl  figure  in  fragment  10  are  the 
only  ones  drawn  in  the  characteristic  manner  to  1h>  se«‘n  in  the  jiicture 
of  the  suti  god  of  the  Piorgian  codex  (figure  82)  and  also  in  fragment 
3 of  ])lat(-  xxxvm.  'I'he  fourth  |M-rsonage  has  a broad  rectangular 
latticework  stri|H-.  Tin-  others  seem  to  have  only  a line  of  demar- 
cation l)ctwet*n  the  parts  surrounding  the  eyes  and  the  upper  ix)r- 
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lion  of  llio  fon'lu'iul.  In  tlio  last  fifriiro  on  (he  rifihl.  which  differs 
from  th<>  other  forms  of  tliis  side  of  the  court  in  liavin^'  a round  eye 

of  deatli.  the  face  is  divided  lenjllh- 
wise  Ity  a hroad  stripe,  wliich  ir- 
calis  the  drawiiifT  of  Xi]>e.  into  a 
li^lit  front  half  and  a <lark  rear 
half.  The  latter  is  covered  with 
concentric  circles  very  imich  resem- 
l)lin<r  the  divisions  in  the  face  |)aint- 
injr  which  are  <;enerally  seen  in  the 
pit'tnres  of  Qnetzalcoatl.  There 
is  in  this  case  also  evident  varia- 
tion of  form  or  of  conc<-ption  of  the 
same  deity.  The  way  in  which,  on 
one  sinple  stri])  of  wall  painting, 
the  same  deity  is  represented  with 
slifrht  alterations,  sometimes  in  dif- 
Kiu.ia.  Thf  stm  (cihI,  from  tbu  U..1KI1111  fci'iMit  forms,  aiid  soiiiet iiiics  oiilv  in 
• eallijrraphic  variants. closely  follow- 

ing; one  upon  the  other,  recalls  the  calli;rraphic  variants,  or  hiero- 
;rlyphic  elements  re|H'aled  with  slij^lit  alterations,  which  otic  so  ofteti 
nti'cts  with  iti  the  ortiatitetitatioti  atid  hiero{;lyphic  writitigs  of  the 
Maya  races. 
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CONCLUSION 


Defective  and  incomplete,  as  they  now  are,  the^«  paintings  of  Mitla. 
taken  as  a whole,  present  an  important  document.  They  are.  up  to 
the  present  day,  the  only  known  j)icture  writings  of  mythologic  con- 
tent. whose  origin  has  Ix'en  indisputahly  established,  that  date  from 
ancient  heatlten  times.  Since  these  paintings  show  in  the  style  of 
the  figures  and  the  subjects  of  the  representations  an  unmistakable 
relationshi])  to  the  Borgian  codex,  it  follows  that  this  large,  Ix'au- 
tifully  and  brilliantly  executed,  manuscript  can  not  have  origi- 
nated far  from  the  place  when*  the  designers  of  the  fresciH*s  of 
Mitla  n*ceived  their  inspiration,  their  knowledge,  and  their  skill 
in  art.  This  j)lace  can  not  well  have  lajen  the  Za|aitec  country 
itself,  for.  while  the  deity,  or  the  deitie.s,  who  (K-cupy  the  most 
j)rominent  place  in  thes<>  pictim>  writings,  doubtless  playtal  an  imjKir- 
tant  part  in  the  priest  lore  and  the  philost>])by  of  the  Zai>otecs. 
it  seems  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  idol  of  Teotitlan.  they  were 
by  no  means  true  natiotial  forms.  On  the  other  haiul,  these  picture 
writings  contain  a large  numlier  of  elements  which  point  to  ideas  and 
customs  recorded  precisely  of  the  Zapotecs.  but  which  are  com- 
pletely,or  almost  comi)letely.  lacking  in  the  centers  of  politieal  ])ower 
ladonging  to  the  Naliiia  trilx's  of  later  times,  as  well  as  among  the 
Mayas.  It  s<H‘ins.  therefori'.  that  we  otight  not  to  se<'k  the  place 
which  produced  ami  spread  this  culture  very  far  from  the  Zapotw 
country.  I Udieve  that  these  picture  wi-itings  are  tangible  evidences 
])ointing  to  the  idea  we  ought  to  form  of  the  Toltecs,  whose  name  has 
been  so  often  mentioned  and  so  much  abus«>d.  for  they  were  neither 
mere  mythical  forms  dwelling  in  a fantastic  region  Ix-yond  the  clouds 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  a single  small  city,  least  of  all  an  e.xotic  civil- 
ized race  that  spread  over  the  whole  .American  continent,  coming 
from  the  primal  .\siatic  home  of  man,  lying  .somewhere  near  the 
biblical  paradise.  As  Father  Sahagun's  authority  emphatically  de- 
clares. the  'I'oltecs.  or  their  descendants,  spoke  Nahuatl;  yet  they 
were  not  the  Naliiia  triU’s  of  the  highlands,  those'who  later  obtained 
predonunant  ]>olitical  power,  but  the  Nahiia  trilx*s  who  lived  in  the 
c(>a.st  region  as  neighbors  of  the  .Mixtcc-Za|)otec  and  the  Maya  triljes. 
and  who.  in  and  by  means  of  this  contact,  in  active  peaceful  inter- 
cotirse  with  the  otlu'r  tribes.  develo|a-d  the  calendar  and  the  philoso- 
phy connected  with  and  emanatitig  from  it.  which  embraced  their 
own  deities  and  those  of  other  trilx-s.  a calendar  and  philosophy 
which  afterward  became,  to  a certain  extent,  the  common  proix-rty 
of  all  the  civilized  {X'oples  of  ancient  Mexico. 
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In  tlio  traditions  of  the  Mexienn  and  (’entral  American  races  there 
is  mention  of  a civilized  nation,  saitl  to  Inive  Imh*ii  in  the  country 
inifore  all  others,  which  was  the  orifrinator  of  all  arts  and  sciences. 
This  was  the  Toltec  nation.  .Vnumg  other  things,  the  invention  of 
the  calendar  is  ascrilKsl  to  this  nation,  and  we  are  told  that  they 
carried  their  l«)oks  with  them  on  their  migrations  and  that  they  were 
led  hy  their  wise  men  and  s<K)thsayers,  the  .Vmoxhmunie.  “ who  under- 
st<M)d  the  hooks  ",  that  is,  the  i)icture  writings.  This  is  to  some  extent 
a confirmation  of  the  statement  that  they  were  the  inventors  of  all 
arts  and  sciences.  For  the  calendar  is  indeed  the  al[)ha  and  omega  of 
the  C’entral  .American  sacerdotal  wisdom,  and  the  great  mass  of 
Mexican  and  Maya  inanuscri|)ts  is  nothing  more  than  an  elalK)ration 
of  this  calendric  sy.stem  in  respect  of  its  numerical  theory,  its  chro- 
nology, and  its  .system  of  divination.'' 

The  nature  of  this  calendar,  consisting  in  the  fact  that  it  originated 
from  the  fundamental  numl>er  :20  in  comhination  with  the  numln'r  13, 
is  a well-known  matter.  A simple  calculation  shows  us  that  the 
jK'culiar  period  of  52  yeai's  in  use  among  the  Mexi<‘an  races  proceeds 
directly  from  the  ap|)lication  of  this  fundamental  system  to  a solar 
year  of  3(i5  days.  There  is  still  a diversity  of  o])inion  as  to  how  far 
the  Mexicans  thems«>lves  were  able  to  harmonize  thi“  system  with 
actual  time,  the  solar  year  and  the  revolution,  of  the  various  heavenly 
lK)dies. 

Among  the  Maya  ratvs  the  system  seems  to  have  l)een  brought  to 
jH-rfection  on  the  numeric-theoretic  side  in  particular.  This  is  shown 
by  the  long  rows  of  figtin's  rising  to  high  aimmnts  which  Fiirstemann 
first  brought  to  notice  and  decii)hered.  One  thing  seems  to  follow 
distinctly  from  the.s(>  s»>ries  of  figures,  namely,  that  not  only  the 
movement  of  the  sun  but  also  the  movtanents  of  the  large  planets 
wen'  noted,  and  that  thes**  ixaijjle  were  ca])able  of  connectiiig  the 

• V.  «IK,  n.  n. 
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period  of  revolution  of  these  bodies  with  the  solar  year  of  3B5 
days  and  with  the  jieriod  of  20X1S  days,  the  true  basis  of  the 
system.  The  apparent  perioel  of  revolution  of  Venus  may  l)c  set 
down  with  tolerable  accuracy  us  .584  <lays.  Five  such  revolution-^ 
give  us  the  figures  2,9*20,  or  8 solar  years  of  30.5  days.  This  pi-ecise 
number  is  plainly  the  basis  of  the  computations  on  certain  page' 
of  the  Dresden  manuscript.  But  65  such  periods  give  us  the  numl)ei 
37.900,  that  is,  double  the  jjeriod  of  52  years,  which,  as  I said,  is  the 
direct  re.sult  of  the  application  of  the  designation  of  days  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  of  the  20  characters  and  the  13  digits  to  the  I 

solar  year  of  .305  days.  In  like  manner,  as  Forstemunn  has  id.-s) 
proved,  the  apparent  revolution  of  Mercury  around  the  sun,  which 
is  completed  in  115  days,  seems  to  lx*  brought  into  connection  with  the 
period  of  *20X13  days;  for  104  of  these  revolutions  produce  tlie 
number  11,900,  which  is  as  well  forty -six  times  the  period  of  *20X13 
days.  And  this  number  clearly  forms  the  basis  of  other  pages  in  the 
Dresden  manuscript.” 

Now,  while  this  elaboration  of  the  system  is  shown  with  tolerable 
clearness  by  the  extensive  comj)utalions  continued  throughout  entire 
series  of  pages,  we  are  still  in  doubt  in  regard  to  the  cardinal  ques- 
tion. whether  the  Mayas  and  Mexicans  were  capable  of  harmoniz- 
ing this  system,  in  which  none  but  entire  days  are  reckoned,  with  the 
actual  duration  of  the  year,  which  includes  a fraction  of  a day,  in 
other  words,  whether  they  were  ac(|uainted  with  intercalation,  and 
how  they  managed  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  solar  year  of  305  days 
neces-sarily  caused  a displacement  of  the  Iwginning  of  the  year,  which 
must  needs  l>ecome  very  a|)pareiit  witliiii  a comparatively  .short  space 
of  time.  That  this  circiimstanc<*  was  not  taken  into  account  by  the 
Mexicans,  at  least,  within  short  jx?riods  of  time,  is  proved  hy  the  ^ 

displacement  of  the  In-ginning  of  the  year,  which,  as  I have  shown.  , 

actually  occurred  in  the  space  from  the  comiuest  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
to  the  time  when  Father  .Sahagiin  wrote  his  history."  The  Mayas 
were  more  systematic  than  the  Mexi(rans  in  n*gard  to  chronologie 
dates,  since  they  had  in  the  first  place  longer  periods,  somewhat  over 
250  years,  within  which  they  could  mark  otf  13  divisions  with  mon- 
precision.  .Vnd  furthermore,  it  seems  to  follow  from  Iwth  manu- 
scripts and  stone  monuments  that  the  Mayas  poss<-s,sed  a nonnal  date 
to  which  all  present,  [>ast.  and  future  events  were  referred,  the  days 
being  simply  i-eckoned  from  or  up  to  thi.s.  This  tiormal  date,  whicli 
Forstemann  has  also  taught  us  to  i-ecognize,  is  4 .Vhau  8 Cumku. 
that  is,  the  day  designated  hy  the  figure  4 and  the  character  .\hau. 
which  was  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  Cumku.  When*ver  in  the 
maiuiscripts  the  dates  of  day  and  month  are  accurately  indicated,  the 

*•  FOrstomnon,  dor  Mayas,  niobus.  v.  d:’.  n. 
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figures  attached  invariably  refer  to  this  noriiial  date  as  the  starting 
or  ending  point.  The  .stelae  of  Copan  and  Quirigua  and  the  altar 
slabs  of  Palenque  all  have  at  the  top  a large  glyph  followed  by  a date, 
an  ahau,  tlie  initial  date  or  the  name  of  a period  of  20X300  days. 
And  these  large  numerals  invariably  appear  to  give  the  difference 
l)etween  this  date  and  the  al)ove-mentioned  normal  date.  When  such 
a distinct  fixing  of  time  occurs  and  when  such  weight  is  attached  to 
it  that  the  monuments  erected  at  various  periods,  without  exception, 
give  this  determination  of  the  time  first,  we  might  well  expect  that 
the.se  j)eople  were  also  capable  of  so  ordering  the  calendar  as  to  reduce 
the  displacements  residting  from  the  insufficient  estimate  of  the 
length  of  the  year;  but  hitherto,  as  I said,  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
clearing  this  matter  up. 

'I’lie  so-called  books  of  Chilam  Balam  are  to  l>e  regarded  as  off- 
shoots of  the  Maya  manuscripts,  most  of  them  originating  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  They  recite  in  the  characters  invented  and  taught 
b}’  the  monks  all  the  old  traditions  still  lingering  in  the  memory  of 
individuals.  It  is  to  tw  regretted  that  these  valuable  sources,  which 
exist  in  various  transcripts  in  Yucatan,  were  not  published  earlier. 
Copies  of  them  were  made  by  our  indefatigable  compatriot.  Dr  Her- 
mann Bebrendt,  whose  death  was  a great  loss  to  science,  and  these 
copies  were  bought  after  his  death  by  Doctor  Brinton.  I furnished 
various  pr<a)fs  in  the  last  ses.sion  but  one  of  the  Americanist  Congress 
at  Huelva  that  thest*  books  treat  in  general  of  matters  similar  to  those 
given  in  at  least  a portion  of  the  hieroglyphic  Maya  manuscripts,  and 
that  a considerable  part  of  the  old  traditions  is  still  to  bt*  found  in 
their  pages. 

These  lxx)ks  also  contain  the  small  amount  of  historic  information 
regariling  antiquity  that  is  preserved  by  tradition.  They  have  been 
brought  together  and  ptiblished  by  Brinton  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Library  of  AlHudginal  American  Literature,  urnhw  the  title.  “ Maya 
Chronicles’'.  They  are,  in  fact,  brief  chronicles,  a recountal  of  the 
ilivisionsof  time,  the  jieriials  called  kalun,  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
immigration  into  the  country  and  of  the  few  memorable  events  which 
tradition  has  preserveil.  “ This  is  the  series  of  the  katiins  ”,  “ this  is 
the  enumeration  of  the  katuns  “ this  is  the  account  of  the  katiins  ”, 
are  the  stereotyi^Ml  forms  with  which  the  text  of  thes<*  chronicles 
l)egins. 

The  periods  which  are  numlrered,  the  katuns.  are  of  considerable 
length.  Their  actual  extent  is  still  a matter  of  controversy.  While 
the  older  Spanish  authors,  as  Bishop  Lauda  and  Cogolludo,  without 
exception  ascribe  to  them  20  years,  and  this  length  of  time  also  forms 
the  basis  of  the  computations  which  occur  in  the  text  of  the  Imoks  of 
Chilam  Balam,  the  length  of  the  katun  is  said  to  be  2-1  years  in  the 
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niar^iiml  notes  to  that  text,  wliich,  however,  were  evidently  the  work 
of  some  later  hand.  .Vnd  the  same  thin*r  has  Ikmoi  aflirmed  mfiitly  by 
the  yiicati“e  areheolojiist,  Pio  l*ere/.,  with  <;reat  positiveness.  T pointed 
out  years  af^o"  that  from  the  way  in  which  the  katnns  wen'  named  and 
reckoned,  that  is,  desifrnated  by  the  character  for  the  day  Ahan  and 
a numeral  which  st'enis  to  Ix'  decreas«'d  in  each  sncces.sive  katun  hy  the, 
value  of  ‘2— as  13,  11,  9,  7,  .5,  3.  1 ; 12.  10.  8,  fi,  4,  2 Ahaii — the  conclu- 
sion is  to  Iw  drawn  that  the  leiifrth  of  the  katnn  was  neither  20  nor  24 
solar  years,  but  20X300  days,  a j)erio<l  of  time  actually  nse«l  by  the 
Mayas  in  reckoning,  us  clearly  follows  from  the  numeric  characters 
in  tlie  Dresden  manuscript  with  which  Fiirstemann  first  aixpiainted 
us.  It  is  merely  a lack  of  exactness  on  the  part  of  the  old  writers 
when  they  speak  of  20  years  instead  of  20X300  days.  The  more 
recent  theory  that  the  length  of  the  katun  was  24  years  clearly  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  days  of  the  jK'riod  of  24  years  received 
the  same  designation  as  those  of  the  periods  of  7.200  days. 

On  the  basis  of  a passage  in  the  book  of  Chilam  Palum  of  Mani, 
which  gives  the  l>eginiiing  of  the  katun,  .5  Ahau,  ns  the  17th  day  of 
the  month  Zac  in  the  year  13  Kan.  or  .\.  I).  1593,  T have  reckoned 
till'  first  days  of  the  katnns  as  follows:'' 


Namt*  of 

Nam*»  of 

Kir«t  day  t»f 

iJtttn  in  rhe  ChriH- 

katun 

year 

katun 

tiaii  era 

8 Ahan 

11  Ix 

7 Chen 

.January  29,  1488 

(i  Ahan 

5 Ix 

7 Zotz 

Octoljor  l.l.  14.V5 

4 Ahan 

11  Mnluc 

12  Kayal) 

.July  8.  147.'i 

2 Ahan 

.5  Mulnc 

12Ceh 

March  19,  149.'", 

13  Allan 

12  Maine 

12  Yaxkiu 

Doeemlier  S,  t~>l4 

11  Ahan 

6 Maine 

12  Uo 

AuRiist  22,  1.734 

9 Ahan 

12  Kan 

17  MtMui 

May  9,  l.-s'H 

7 Ahan 

n Kan 

17  Yax 

.January  24,  l.’)74 

r>  Ahan 

l:l  Kan 

17  Zac 

fk'tolier  18,  1.79:! 

Anyone  who  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  the  dates  in  old 
Mexican  history  from  the  various  sources  must  spe<>dily  have  dis- 
covered that  the  chronology  is  very  much  awry,  that  it  is  almost  hoj>e- 
less  to  look  for  an  exact  chronology.  The  date  of  the  fall  of  Mexico 
is  definitely  fixed  according  to  lakh  the  Indian  and  the  Chri.stian 
chronology,  and  this  one  fixed  date  makes  it  possible  to  harmonize, 
with  a]>proximate  certainty  at  least,  the  two  calendric  systems:'" 
but  in  regard  to  all  that  precedes  this  date,  even  to  events  tolerably 
near  the  time  of  the  .Spani.sh  conquest,  the  statements  differ  widely. 
The  chronology  of  the  laaiks  of  Chilam  Balam  is  as  bad  or  wors(>.  In 
the  first  jdace,  the  list  of  traditional  events  is  e.xceedingly  meager; 
then,  but  few  dates  can  la-  relie<l  on  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 
In  most  cas»‘s  the  arrangement  of  the  entire  statement  shows  that 

■ z.'lt»<lirift  fiir  ilSiUl,  v.  j:l,  |i,  112. 

*’ In  Hii  ••sMfiy  r»*a«I  Ih'»  HitIIii  Anthrt*|M>l*»Ki»'  In 

*’  MrlUtiifttint;t*ii  sui  tipii  AI«^xiin(1»‘r  v«»n  IliiiiiiHildtA.  lU>i'lin,  1K03. 
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tile  (Isitos  were  not  actiml  <lati>s.  hut  wore  chosen  iicconlinsr  to  a (ixeil 
scheme. 

’I'hree  events  are  ivconled  witli  some  deffree  of  accuracy,  to  wit, 
the  final  estal)lishmeut  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  foundation  of 
Merida,  the  death  of  a certain  .Vh|)ula.  and  the  first  apix'aramx^  of 
tlie  ,S|)anish  in  tlie  |HMiinsuhi. 

The  final  estahlishment  of  the  Spanish  was  the  result  of  the  victory 
which  they  won  ou  St.  Uarnabas’s  da3',  .lime  11  (old  stvie),  of  the 
year  l.'ill  over  the  powerful  league  of  the  hostile  Yucatec  chief- 
tains in  the  city  of  Ichcanzihoo.  afterward  .Merida.'’  The  viciorv 
was  followed,  .lanuarv  h,  h_v  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  cit_v 
of  Merida,  which  from  that  time  forwaril  was  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince.'* The  statements  of  native  chroniclers,  and  in  accord  with  them 
also  the  first  Spanish  clironicle.  Hishop  lainda's,  ascrila"  this  event 
to  the  periiul  known  as  11  .Vhaii;  and  when  in  one  of  the.s«‘  state- 
ments, the  second  list  in  the  Chilam  Balain  of  Clmmayel,  the  \-ear  1519 
is  set  down,  in  ajiiiarent  contradiction  to  this,  as  falling  in  the  ix-riial 
11  .\.hau,  this  seems  to  1k‘  due  simply  to  a confusion  of  two  events?,  the 
aj)()earance  of  the  soldiers  of  Hernando  Cortes's  fleet  upon  the  jienin- 
suhi  in  the  year  1519  and  the  later  final  estahlishment  of  the  .Span- 
i.sh  in  1541.  While  the  accounts  as  to  the  period  generalh’  agree 
throughout,  statements  as  to  the  division  of  the  period  in  which  the 
event  named  ladell  differ  verv  widely.  If  we  are  to  believe  Bisho]) 
Landa,  the  V'ear  1.541,  the  year  in  which  the  .Spanish  definitelj’  estab- 
lished themsa-lves  in  Merida,  was  the  first  one  of  the  period  11  .Vhau.'’ 
A chronicler  generally'  trustworthy,  as  it  s»>ems,  Nnkuk  Pech.  the 
cacique  of  the  village  of  Chac-Xulub-Chen,  the  present  Chic- 
xiilub,  who  wrote  alxiiit  1.505,  states  that  it  was  the  fifth  division  of 
the  |)criod.''  The  si'cond  list  of  the  Chilam  Balam  of  Chiimayel. 
mentioned  above,  ascrilies  the  event  to  the  seventh  division  of  the 
jieriod  1 1 Ahull.''  Finally,  the  Chilam  Balam  of  Mani  as.serts  that 
the  establisliment  of  the  .Spanish  at  Aleriila  occurred  Ix'fore  the  expi- 
ration of,  that  is  to  say  during,  the  katun  1 1 .Vhau.'’  Of  these,  various 
statements,  that  of  the  Chilam  Balam  of  Chumayel  s<H>ms  to  agrix! 
tolerably  well  with  my  computation,  for,  according  to  this,  the  sev- 
enth division  of  11  .Vhau  would  have  ended  on  .lulj'  18,  1541,  and  the 
decisive  engagement  at  Merida,  as  I stated  above,  tixik  place  on  .Tune 
11  of  that  year.  Xakiik  IVch’s  statement  differs  by  two  years;  he 
must  have  ascribed  the  Ijcginning  of  the  katun  11  .Vhau  to  the  year 
15:i(i  of  the  Christian  era.  Bishop  I.anda's  statement  is  not  likely 

•*  ros;«iniHlo,  V.  rlmp.  7. 

^ lt«*lacloius  lii,4  <'0X11.4  <lo  Yucntnii,  ixlUi.  tie  In  Kmi:i  y p.  lo.'l. 

^ Mrlnton,  Mnya  (’hronlcloM.  p,  15):r 

^ Slum*  plan*,  p. 

' Saim*  pintp,  p.  PS. 
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to  be  founded  on  any  more  exact  information.  Nakuk  Pech  gives 
the  name  of  the  year  1542,  in  which  the  Spanish  founded  the  city 
of  Merida,  as  13  Kan.  Tins  accords  witli  the  other  agreements 
occurring  in  tlie  lxK)ks  of  Chilam  Balam — with  one  exception,  of 
which  I shall  sjx'ak  directly — and  also  with  the  above  computation. 

The  secoiul  one  of  the  date's  which  are  recorded  with  comparative 
accuracy  is  that  of  the  death  of  a certain  Ahpula,  or  Aiipulha,  who  is 
called  Napot  Xiu  in  the  second  list  of  the  Chilam  Balam  of  Chunia- 
yel.  The  latter  is  the  true  name  of  the  man,  who  was,  therefore,  on 
his  father’s  side,  of  the  trilie  of  Xiu,  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Mani. 
and  on  his  mother's  side  of  th<^  Pot  trilx*.  The  other  word,  appar- 
ently, merely  signifies  the  <|uality,  the  trade,  the  <x-cupation  of  the 
person  in  (juestion.  .\h-])ul,  “the  thrower”,  or  ah-pul-ya.  ah-pul- 
yaah,  “thrower  of  evil”,  "thrower  of  <liseases  ”,  was  the  technical 
name  for  a certain  class  of  magicians  of  whom  it  was  lielieved  that 
they  busied  themselves  in  casting  sickness  mxm  their  fellow-men. 
The  death  of  a dreaded  conjurer  was  therefoi'o  announc-ed.  From  the 
i\ame  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  an  event  which  es|X'<-ially  iiffected 
the  territory  of  the  principality  of  Mani.  Ah  Napot  Xiu,  by  the  way, 
also  (x’curs  as  the  ?iame  of  a mythic  or  historic  |x>rsonage  for  whom 
one  of  the  13  katuns  is  named. 

'I'he  death  of  this  .Vhpula  is  given  in  three  of  the  lists — the  Chilam 
Balam  of  Mani,  that  of  'I'/.imiu.  and  the  tii-st  list  of  the  Chilam 
Balam  of  Chumayel — in  perfect  agreement  and  with  remarkable 
accuracy.  According  to  thes«‘  authorities  Ahpula  died  six  years 
Ix’fore  the  expiration  of  katiin  13  Ahau.  in  the  year  4 Kan,  on  the 
ISth  of  the  month  Zip,  and  on  the  day  !>  Imix.  The  second  list  of  the 
Chilam  Balam  of  Chumayel.  differing  from  these,  sets  down  Ahpu- 
la’s  fleath  in  the  first  division  of  11  Ahau.  Besides,  the  Chilam 
Balam  of  Mani  and  that  of  Tzimin  give  the  year  as  answering  to 
the  year  153(1  of  the  Christian  chronology;  but  in  the  first  list  of  tlie 
Chilam  Balam  of  Chumayel  the  figure  158  is  given,  which  is  ojxn 
to  various  interpretations.” 

Definite  as  these  statements  seem  to  be,  we  nevertheless  meet  with 
insoluble  contradictions  when  we  undertake,  a closer  comparison  of 
the  dates  handed  down  to  us.  .\  serious  discrepancy  is  encounterwl 
at  the  outs<*t  in  the  div(‘rgeiit  assertion  of  the  second  list  of  the 
Chilam  Balam  of  Chumayel.  On  the  other  hand,  “six  years  before 
the  close  of  13  .Vhau  ” can  not  have  been  the  year  15.3(1.  It  was 
either  (as  according  to  my  reckoning)  the  year  1528  or  (if  we  con- 
sider the  statement  of  Nakuk  Ih'ch  that  the  establishment  of  the 
S|>aniards  in  Merida  was  the  fifth  division  of  11  Ahau  to  be  correct) 
the  year  1.530.  And  if,  as  T’erez  did,‘  we  read  “ in  the  sixth  year 

••  Urmton,  Mnya  riirtinUMPs.  i»i).  Oh.  ] i:*,  l.VJ, 

* SD'nlions.  InfltleiiiK  of  Trnv<*l  In  Yiifnlan,  v.  1.  p. 
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I lie  course  of  the  katun  13  Aliau  ",  instead  of  "‘six  years  liefore  the 
close  of  13  Allan  ",  we  then  have  the  year  1520  or  1522.  But  setting 
aside  these  accordances  with  ('hristian  chronology,  which  may  all 
1h'  merely  marginal  notes,  added  later  hy  ignorant  jiersons,  we  have 
a still  more  serious  contradiction  in  the  dates  given  according  to 
the  Indian  chronology  itself;  !)  Imix  was  indiH'd  the  IHth  day  of  the 
month  Zip  in  a year  whose  Ih-st  moidh  liegan  with  a day  1 Kan; 
i)Ut  such  a year  was  only  the  year  1403.  and  after  that  the  year  1545, 
according  to  the  unanimous  statements  containeil  in  the  laioks  of  t'hi- 
1am  Balam  and  other  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  Chris- 
tian years  that  correspond  to  the  Indian  years.  'I'he  year  1403  can  not 
possibly  have  lielonged  to  the  katun  13  .Vhau,  unless  we  an*  to 
regard  as  false  all  the  other  accounts,  which  agree  in  stating  that 
the  Spanish  permanently  H'ttled  at  Merida  in  11  Ahau,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  intrtMluced  in  0 Ahau,  that  Bishop  Landa  dieil  in  7 Ahau, 
and  that  5 Ahau  lx>gan  in  the  year  15!)3. 

The  solution  of  this  contradiction  will  l«>come  jmssible,  if  ever, 
oidy  when  a critical  recension  of  the  text  has  lH*en  made  by  a comi)ar- 
ison  of  the  various  cojiies  of  the  l«)oks  of  Chilam  Balam,  and  the 
original  parts  have  l>een  separated  from  later  additions  ami  marginal 
notes. 

The  third  event  recordeil  with  coiu[)arative  accuracy  is  the  Urst  ap- 
I>earam«  of  the  Spanish  on  the  Yucatan  [K'ninsula.  Here  a di.sciX!p- 
ancy'  of  statement  would  s«*em  eomprehensible.  For.  in  the  tirst 
place,  we  may  doubt  what  is  meant  by  the  first  ap]X‘araiKa>  of  the 
•Spaniards,  whether  it  la*  the  year  when  the  .Mayas  for  the  fiisit  time 
l>eheld  a Spaniard,  or  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  armed  troops 
on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  or  the  year  when  the  .Spaniards  first  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  the  country  and  strove  to  comiuer  it.  The 
statements  in  the  native  records  all  seem  to  n‘fer  to  the  first  of  these 
three  events,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1511.  when  the  caravels  of 
Valdivia,  on  the  return  voyage  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien  to  His- 
paniola,  foundered  on  the  shoals  near  Jamaica,  and  the  survivors  of 
the  crew  were  driven  in  a wretched  boat  upon  the  coast  near  the 
island  of  Cozumel,  among  them  the  deacon  Gerdnimo  de  .Vgiiilar, 
who  was  afterward  liberated  by  Cortes.  This  event  is  set  down  by 
both  the  book  of  Chilam  Balam  of  Mani  and  that  of  Tzimin  against 
katun  2 Ahau,  that  is.  the  j)eri(Kl  prece<ling  katun  13  .\hau,  when 
Ah|)ula  Xapotxiu  is  said  to  have  died. 

“ Mayapan  was  destroyed  in  8 .Vhaii.  Then  followed  the  katuns  6 
Ahau,  4 Ahau,  and  2 Ahau.  In  the  progress  of  the  years  of  this 
katun  the  .Spanish  apj>eared  for  the  first  time;  they  came  for  the  first 
time  to  this  land,  to  the  province  of  Yucatan,  sixty  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  citadel  ”.  So  we  read  in  the  Chilam  Balam  of 
Mani. 
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In  the  ('hilsiin  Haliim  of  Tzimin  various  lists  ai’c  written  tofn'ther. 
Katun  8 Allan  and  tlie  destruction  of  Mayapan  are  fiiven  twii-e.  In 
the  first  list  at  -J  Aliau  we  read:  “ In  stone  ‘13’  (the  division)  the 
siran<rers  (llie  Spaniards)  appeared:  they  came  for  the  first  time  to 
the  lanil  of  the  province  of  Yucatan"  ninety-thrw  years  (after  the 
destruction  of  Mayapan)”.  In  the  second  list,  at  ‘2  .Vhau,  we  have 
merely:  “Then  was  the  tireat  eru])tive  sickne.s.s  ” (nohkakil).  So. 
t<K).  in  the  C’hihiin  Halani  of  (’hmnayel  we  have  at  "J  Ahau  only  ‘‘  the 
eruptive  sickness,  the  jrreat  eruptive  sickness  (kakil  noh  kakil)"’. 

If  we  examine  the  list  we  find  that  the  tliirttsmth  tlivision  of  2 
Ahau  falls,  accor<lin<r  to  my  reckoniiifr.  in  the  year  1507,  or,  if  we  pre- 
fer the  estimates  of  Nakuk  IVch,  in  the  year  150!).  This  <Uh‘s  not 
aj;;re«‘  with  facts,  for  Valdivia's  shipwrei-k,  as  I stated  alxive.  tinik 
place  in  1511 ; and  -N’akuk  IVch  also  states  in  two  jihux's  in  his  chron- 
icle that  the  ,'spanish  first  came  to  Yucatan  in  the  year  1511.  At  all 
events,  the  year  1511  fell  in  the  kaliin  “ Ahau,  for  the  latter  did  not 
end  until  the  year  1514  or.  accordin}r  to  Xakuk  I’ech's  statements,  the 
year  1510.  The  statement  of  the  native  chroniclers,  within  these  ap- 
pn>ximately  c.stahlished  dates,  is  therefore  correct.  The  preat  erup- 
tive sickness  which  occurred,  accordinjr  to  the  chroniclers,  at  this 
very  time  is  described  hy  Bishop  laiiidu  as  an  epiilemic  which  caused 
fjreat  pustules  of  such  a nature  that  “the  IsKly  Ix-came  putrid  and 
stinking  and  the  limits  fell  oil  |)iecemeal  within  four  or  five  days".’’ 
If  is  not  improhahle  that  the  first  a]>pearance  of  the  Spanish  was  fol- 
loweil  hy  an  epidemic  of  small])o.\.  that  scourge  of  the  Indian  race, 
for  the  word  kak.  "tire",  is  iis<>d  later  and  at  the  pre,s«>nt  day  gen- 
erally for  ••  eruptive  sickness  ",  especially  smallpox.''  The  chroniclers 
iiscrilH'  to  4 .Miau,  the  period  jtreceding  katun  2 Ahau,  a pair  of 
national  calamities:  a general  mortality  (maya-cimil),  which  Landa 
descrilH*s  as  a " coiitagiotis.  pernicious  fever  which  lasted  :i4  hours, 
after  which  the  body  swelled  and  burst  and  was  full  of  worms”; 
furthermore,  a great  slaughter.  Lauda  s|H*aks  of  l.")0,000  men  who 
fell  in  the  battles.  Native  sources  call  it  (K'-na-kuch-il,  “ wher»>  the 
Zopiloles  come  into  the  houses";  that  is,  where  the  dead  lie  alxuit 
every  when-  unburied. 

Landa  also  tells  us  of  a great  whirlwind  ]>rior  to  these  events 
which  razed  the  country  and  overthrew  all  high  buihlings,  but  this  is 
11(8  mentioned  by  native  authors. 

The  great  event  in  the  |)re-Spanish  history  of  Yucatan  is  the 

« Tlic  wordlnji  Is  nimosi  tho  sriiiu*  ns  In  thp  <'hllam  Tliilain  of  Manl.  oxcopt  that  tx'iil, 
'•  HtrimKors  I«  iisiMi  of  ••  ospniiioIoK  ;iml  Ilroh  la  uwhI  orronetiiisly  for 

“ tlu'v  ciinio’*;  hut  iMtssihly  th«'  f(»riii<T  was  ttio  oriKinnI  word,  in  which  It  ouKht  to 

ls»  trarmlaUsl  “ iIjp.v  won*  (flrsi  i soon  (In  tho  I:iihI  of  Yucntan)**. 

**  Po.st  n»“m  in  do  inioH  uranos  ;;raudoa  (pie  los  pcdrla  ol  onerpo  con  jjran  hodor  do  manora 
(pie  les  caiaii  los  nilembros  |ieda%os  doniro  do  4 5 dins. 

Vlruelas,  graaos  f erupclon  piiHtulorn  del  uierpo  “ (I’erea). 
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(Icstniction  of  Mnyapan.  Mayapan  was  a city  in  the  interror  t>f 
Yucatan,  in  the  territory  of  the  later  principality  of  Mani.  of  which 
considerahle  ruins  still  existed  at,  the  time  when  Bishop  Lauda  wrote. 
Landa  mentions  esjx*cially  large  hieroglv|>hic  stones  of  the  nature  of 
those  usually  jirejiared  and  si't  up  at  the  heginning  of  a katun.  The 
name  is  Mexican.  The  word  pan.  to  lx*  sure,  is  given  also  in  the 
Maya  dictionary,  with  the  meaning,  “ flag  ”,  " standard  ”.  Imt. 
although  this  word,  too,  is  probalily  derivetl  from  the  Mexi- 
can pam-ill  pan-tli.  the  etymology  of  the  name  Mayapan  is  in  all 
proliahility  very  different.  Mayapan  means  “among  the  Mayas”, 
"in  the  territoiy  of  the  ilayas  ”,  as  Otompan  means  "among  the 
Otomi  ",  “ in  the  land  of  the  Otomi  ”.  It  is  a pundy  Mexican  name 
construction,  iptite  unlike  that  in  use  among  the  Mayas,  where  the 
constituent  part  showing  the  local  or  other  relation  is  prefixed,  not 
suflRxed  (for  example.  Pan-choy,  “in  the  lake”;  Ti-kax,  “in  the 
w(Ksl  Ti-lH)lon,  “ in  the  nine  ”;  Ti-ho,  “ in  the  live  ”,  etc.). 

The  name  Mayapan,  therefore,  recalls  the  periml  of  the  pre-Spanish 
history  of  Yucatan,  when  fragments  of  the  great  Mexican  nation 
played  a part  in  that  territory.  It  is  to  lx>  infernal  fnmi  various 
facts  that  these  relations  were  very  active  and  that  the  influence  of 
the  Me.xicans  was  felt  for  a long  time. 

The  most  famous  city  in  old  Yucatan  and  the  most  famous  ancient 
seat  of  its  rulers  was  Chichen  Itza.  .Vttention  has  long  lx»en 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  .sculptures  in  the  ruins  of  this  town  are  of  a 
wholly  different  character  from  thost>  of  the  great  ruined  cities  of  the 
west.  Copan  and  Paleixpie,  and  also  from  sculptures  known  to  u.s, 
for  instance,  from  the  region  of  Merida.  The  attitude  of  the  figures 
is  stiffer,  the  heails  are  not  deformed,  atid  much  alwuit  the  dn’ss  and 
adornment  retuinds  us  of  the  ty|x*s  in  the  Mexican  picture  writings. 
The  jirincipal  figures  in  particidar  all  wear  on  the  forehead  the  head- 
hand  with  the  triangular  plate  of  tur<|uoisi>  mosaic,  the  xiuh-uitzolli 
of  the  Mexican  kings.  Charnay.  for  one.  therefore  Ixdieved  that  he 
foiiiul  in  ('hichen  Itza  manifest  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
ancient  statements  in  regard  to  the  migration  of  the  Toltecs  into 
Yucatan  and  (luatcmala. 

Maya[)an  in  comparison  was  a principality  that  sprang  np  in  a 
mcalern  period,  one  that  first  liecame  ju'ominent  after  the  downfall 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chichen  Itza  and  in  consiMjuence  of  that  downfall. 
The  cause  of  this  downfall  is  ascritaxl  in  all  the  accounts  to  the  trexch- 
erv  (kehanthan)  of  a certain  Ilunac-ceel,  and  “ the  seven  men  of  Maya- 
pan " — .\h  zinteyut  I'han.  Tzuntecum,  Taxcal.  Pantemit.  Xuchueuet. 
Ytzcuat,  and  Kakaltecat — are  namcil  as  the  direct  authors  of  the 
de.struction  of  Chichen  Itza.  Of  thes<>  s»‘ven  names  the  last  si.x  are 
purely  Mexican,  and  the  fiis-t  name  is  a combination  of  a Mexican 
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;uu!  a Maya  word,  with  a Maya  prefix,  which  means  “ the  Landa’s 
story  that  the  ride  over  Mayapan  was  founded  by  a family  which 
was  supported  by  the  Mexicans  livinp  in  the  great  trade  centers 
Tabasco  and  Xicalauco  is  therefore  fully  confirmed  by  native 
authorities. 

I,auda  further  declaivs  that  this  family,  who  ruled  in  Mayapan. 
tlie  C(Kiom.  practiced  such  constantly  growing  o])pressions  that  the 
various  village  chieftains  at  last  rose  against  them  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  the  chieftain  fauiil\'  of  Tutul  Xiu,  very  powerful  among  the 
ahuitz  ("  people  of  the  sierra  ”)  in  the  sierra  district,  that  is,  in  the 
district  of  .Maui,  and  slew  all  lueinbers  of  the  Cocom  trilK>  within 
their  reach  and  destroyed  the  " citadel  Mayapan  ”.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Mayapan  is  accordingly  the  great  event  in  the  pre-.'spanish 
history  of  Yucatan,  as  it  repres<>nts  the  national  reaction  against  a 
govermueiit  sui)|)orte*l  by  strangers:  but  its  result  was  that  there 
was  tlu'uceforth  no  central  power  in  the  land.  Various  chieftain 
families  |>ossess<>d  greater  or  smaller  portions  of  the  land  and  waged 
war  one  against  another  by  every  means  of  treachery  and  oj>en 
violence. 

According  to  Lauda's  statement,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his 
Helaciones.  that  is.  in  the  year  1.5.5tl.  ahout  120  years  had  pas.se<l 
since  the  fall  of  Mayapan.  Most  of  the  native  source.s  place  the 
event  in  the  kiitun  S .\hau.  and  this  agns's  exactly  with  l)oth  Lauda’s 
statement  and  my  reckoning,  for  according  to  my  reckoning  katun  8 
.Vhau  Ix'gan  on  January  1!>  of  the  year  ITK!. 

Important  as  this  event  was.  even  the  native  chroniclers  are  not 
agreed  in  regard  to  it.  For  although,  as  I said,  the  majority  of  them 
accept  katun  8 .\hau  as  the  correct  date,  yet  there  is  a list,  the  second 
of  the  Chilnm  Hnlam  of  (’humayel,  which  places  the  destruction  of 
.Mayapan  in  katun  1 .Uiaii.  which  would  lie  in  the  pericxl  between 
the  years  1:177  and  i:ii>7:  and  in  another  list,  that  of  the  Chilam 
Ralain  of  Mam.  katun  8 .\hau  and  katun  11  .Vhau  seem  to  tx'  given 
side  by  side.  Katun  1 .Vhau  seems  to  be  given  as  the  date  of  the 
event  because  this  list  accepts  katun  1 .Vhau  as  the  beginning  of  a 
great  cycle  of  IJ  katims;  and  the  selection  of  11  .Vhau  seems  to  rest 
upon  similar  considerations,  for  the  circumstance  that  the  great  and 
destructive  event  of  the  permanent  e.stahlishment  of  the  Spanish  in 
the  cotmtry  occurred  in  katun  11  .Vhau  afforded  many  of  the  native 
authors  a motive  for  Ix'gintiing  the  greater  cycle  of  katuns  with  katun 
11  Ahau. 

Xo  serious  attempt  was  made  to  fix  with  chronologic  precision  the 
events  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Mayapan  which  are  men- 
tioned—the  fall  of  the  principality  of  ('hichen  Itza.  the  sojourn  of 
the  Itza  |x‘ople  in  (.’hauipoton,  the  immigration  into  Yucatan,  and 
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tlic  fii-st  foiiiiilinfr  of  C3iichen  ltz«.  Ili're  the  [)riiicipal  events  are  all 
set  eaeh  a full  period  of  J3  katiins  l>efore  the  siieiwding  one;  that  is, 
all  either  in  8 Ahan  or  all  in  1 Allan,  the  computation  including  in  all 
fonrfidl  periialsof  2r)()  years+ 140  days.  A {H’culiar  feature  is  found 
in  a third  list  contained  in  the  Chilam  Ralani  of  Chuinayel,  which  is 
printed  in  Brinton's  Maya  Chronicles,  pages  178  and  170,  and  which 
for  various  reasons  claims  onr  especial  interest.  Katun  4 Ahau  is 
mentioned  here  before  the  historic  events  occurring  in  8 Ahan,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  the  pericnl  in  which  the  mythic  kingdom  of  Chichen 
Itza  came  to  an  end,  and  therefore  as  the  period  in  which  the  human 
race  took  its  origin;  that  is,  when  the  great  and  small  descent  (great 
and  small  immigration)  <K'curre<l  and  men  met  together  in  Chichen 
Itza  from  the  four  cardinal  points.  This  is  the  only  passage  known 
to  me  in  the  books  of  Chilam  Bahun  which  seems  to  contain  any  refer- 
ence to  the  normal  and  initial  date  of  the  Dresden  manuscript — 4 
Ahau,  8 Cnmku. 

.Vlthough  the  Ixioks  of  Chilam  Balam  do  not  yield  very  much  for 
chronology,  they  are  all  the  more  fruitful  in  intelligence  regard- 
ing that  side  of  the  Maya  calendar  which  was  incontestably  the 
most  assiduously  cultivated  and  which  undoubtedly  occupies  a large 
space  in  the  Maya  manuscripts,  comjxising  the  chief,  perhaps  the 
only,  contents  thereof;  that  is,  the  augural  side,  the  consideration  of 
the  diviiiatory  power  which  la>longs  to  the  signs  and  numerals  of 
days  and  the  other  greater  and  lesser  divisions  of  time.  But  I must 
reserve  the  e.xplanation  of  these  matters  for  a future  conmiunication. 
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Tlie  caaseway  leading  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  runs  south- 
ward, formerly  througli  ihe  waters  of  the  salt  lake  itself,  now  through 
mea<low  land,  to  Chiirubusco,  the  ancient  Uitzilopochco,  where  the 
road  branches  off  to  Chaleo,  and  to  the  margin  of  the  great  lava 
stream,  which  extends  from  a little  volcano  l>elow  the  lofty  Cerro 
de  Ajusco  to  tlie  plain  lying  ‘2,:5()0  meters  alx)ve  the  sea.  X traveler 
leaving  the  city  by  this  road  set's  Ix'foie  him  a high  mountain  range, 
which  connects  the  towering  Ajnsco  with  the  snow-caj)ped  cone  of 
Popocatepetl  and  in  this  diiection  forms  the  termination  of  the 
nndrained  basin  of  Mexico.  This  mountain  range  is  cros.sed  from 
Xochimilco  by  a long,  gradually  ascending  path,  which  finally  leads 
into  extensive  pine  fomsts  covering  tlie  whole  breadth  of  the  ridge. 
Another  road,  from  Chaleo,  runs  in  the  valley  of  Amecameca, 
immediately  at  the  western  base  of  Popocatepetl,  to  a less  elevated 
path.  In  Ixith  places  the  mountain  slopes  on  the  south  quite  pre- 
cipitously to  the  valleys  Indow,  the  streams  of  which  flow  into  the 
Rio  de  las  Balsas.  These  are  the  valleys  of  Cuernavaca,  situated 
aliout  1,C)00  meters  above  the  sea,  and  of  Yautepec,  lying  about  500 
meters  lower.  They  have  lieeu  celebrated  from  ancient  times  for 
their  mild  climate.  Here  the  Mexican  kings  had  their  pleasure  gar- 
dens. in  which  they  cultivated  ]ilants  of  the  tierra  caliente  that  did 
not  thrive  in  Mexico  itself.  Cortes  ilid  not  fail  to  include  this  dis- 
trict within  the  limits  of  his  marquesado,  and  the  viceroys,  and  also 
the  unfortunate  Maximilian,  loved  to  sojourn  in  this  favored  vale. 
Midway  Ijetween  Yautep<*c  and  t'uernavaca,  directly  at  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  mountain  range  towering  on  the  north,  on  a riblike 
spur  at  the  upper  end  of  a range  of  hills  a!ul  ridges  which  di^^des  the 
valleys  of  Yautepec  and  Cuernavaca,  in  the  center  of  a small  plain 

• Die  Tem|)el  pyrnmUle  v«n  Tepostlan,  <tlobuR.  v.  73,  n.  8. 
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forming  the  extreme  northwe.stern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Cuern- 
avaca, lies  the  small  town  of  Tepoxtlan.  Although  but  3 miles" 
distant  from  each  of  the  cities  previously  named,  this  place.  lK‘caust> 
it  is  situated  quite  away  from  the  great  highroads  radiating  from 
the  capital  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  has  remained  until  very 
recently  little  known  or  investigated.  The  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
undoubtedly  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Tlalhuics  of  Cuernavaca, 
have  in  the  main  shared  the  history  of  the  latter.  Cuernavaca, 
the  ancient  Quauhnauac,  was  the  first  territory  wdiich  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mexicans  when  they  la^gan  to  spread  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  valley.  In  the  reign  of  the  third  Mexican  king,  Itzcouatl, 
who  reigned  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  siege 
and  subjugation  of  Cuernavaca  is  re|X)rted,  and  under  Motecuhzonia 
Ilhuicamina,  the  king  succeeding  Itzcoiiatl,  Tepoxtlan  is  named  in 
the  Mendoza  codex,  together  with  Quauhnauac,  UaxteiJec.  and  Yau- 

e 

/ It  i 

D codiutw. 

tepee,  among  the  conquered  cities  (see  hieroglyphs  a to  d,  figure  83). 
The  Ifistoria  Mexican,!  of  the  3'ear  157(5  { Aubin-Goupil  codex) 
reports  in  connection  with  the  acces.sion  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
1487  of  King  Ahuitzotl,  which  was  celebrated  with  g^reat  sacrifices  of 
captives,  that  new  kings  had  l>een  installed  in  Quauhnauac,  Tepox- 
tlan, Uaxtepec,  and  XiloxiK'hitejx'c  (see  hieroglvphs  e and  /). 

In  the  (ril)ute  list  (Mendoza  codex,  page  2(5,  no.  13)  Tepoxtlan,  the 
“ place  of  the  ax  ”,  is  again  put  with  the  same  towns  in  the  Uaxtepec 
group  (see  i).  Cortes  came  into  contact  with  Tepoxtlan  in  the  year 
1521  on  his  march  from  Yautejiec  to  Cuernavaca,  when,  because  the 
inhabitants  did  not  voluntarily  surrender,  he  burned  the  town. 
Bernal  Diaz  extols  the  fine  women  (mu_v  buenas  mugeres)  and  thi* 
lxx)t\’  which  the  soldiers  obtained  here.  After  the  establishment  of 
Spanish  rule  Tepoxtlan,  with  Cuernavaca,  was  included  in  the  prin- 
cipality', which,  with  the  title  Marques  del  Valle  de  Oaxaca,  was 
awarded  Cortes  as  recompense  for  his  distinguished  services.*  A 
manuscript  Relacion  of  the  year  1582,  which  is  pre.served  with 
others  of  like  character  in  the  Archivo  General  de,  las  Indias  in  Se- 

**  14  Knuilsh  mlleR.  Cd. 

^ See  tlie  picture  mHDue<r(pt  of  tht‘  ilUilIottM'a  Naxitmale  lu  Florence,  folio  37. 
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villa,  refers  to  the  place  as  Villa  de  Tepoxtlan,  and  mentions  six 
estancias  sulx)rdinate  to  it.  In  the  same  Kelacion  it  is  also  stated  that 
the  Mexican  language  was  spoken  by  the  inhabitants,  both  by  those 
who  still  lived  in  the  i)lace  and  those  who,  having  liecome  disgusted 
with  the  country,  had  emigrated  to  the  neighlmrhood  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Through  incorporation  into  the  niarquesado  the  town  was  doubtless 
saved  from  oppression  and  vexation  by  lesser  encomenderos.  In 
their  isolated  mountain  home  the  people  have  IxH-n  able  to  preserve 
their  language  and  their  old  customs.  The  ])lace  has  now  a poptda- 
lion  numlx'ring  from  .’>,000  to  (>,0(K)  souls  of  fairly  pure  Indian 
descent,  who  speak  pure,  uncorrupted  Mexican,  are  proud  of  their 
descent,  and  cling  tenaciou.sly  to  the  ancient  traditional  customs. 
It  is  deserving  of  mention  as  an  interesting  fact  that  sini-e  last  year 
a newsjiaper  has  lx>en  published  here  with  the  title.  El  Grano  de 
-Vrena,  which,  Ix-sides  the  .Spanish  text,  always  contains  several 
columns  of  matter  in  the  Mexican  language. 

As  we  pa,s.sed  thrfuigh  the  town  of  Cuernavaca  in  December,  1887, 
on  the  return  from  our  exjx’dition  to  Xochicalco  we  were  told  that 
there  was  a pyramid  in  Tepoxtlan  as  interesting  as  that  of  Xoehi- 
calco.  AVe  wished  to  visit  it.  but  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Moi-elos 
told  us  at  that  time — whether  correctly  I leave  undetuded — that  he 
could  not  permit  it,  for  these  Indians  are  terrible  ”.  ,\s  we  had  still 
so  much  else  to  see  we  did  not  insist  upon  it.  Beyond  this  general 
report  nothing  has  Ix-en  known  until  very  recently  of  the  pyramid  of 
Tepoxtlan;  but  two  years  ago.  when  the  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Americanist  Congre.ss  was  alxnit  to  lx>  held  in  Mexico  and  an  effort 
was  lx*ing  made  throughout  the  whole  country  to  furnish  something 
fresh  in  the  nature  of  relics  and  finds  for  the  scholars  attending  this 
meeting,  the  thought  aro.se  even  in  Tepoxtlan  of  freeing  the  pyramid 
of  that  locality  from  the  rubbish  hiding  it  from  view  and  of  opening 
up  its  interior  chambers  and  outer  walls.  A young  engineer,  Fran- 
cisco Roilriguez,  a native  of  Tepoxtlan,  followed  out  this  idea  with 
enthusiasm  and  strove  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  was  able  to 
induce  the  people  of  his  district  to  furnish  volunteer  lalxir,  and  thus 
in  the  months  of  .\ugii.st  and  Se])temlx‘r,  18ii.5,  the  ])yramid  was  un- 
covered. a result  of  which  the  Tejxixtecs  themselves  are  now  quite 
proud.  -V  descrijition  of  the  pyramid,  including  a plan  of  the  struc- 
ture, was  submitted  by  Mr  Rodriguez  to  the  congress  ass*‘mbled  in 
Octolx‘r  of  the  year  180.5.  It  has  now  Ix'en  j)ublished  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress.  Later,  accompaniecl  by  Mr  Rodriguez,  Mr 
Marshall  II.  Saville  visited  the  jiyramid  and  took  several  photo- 
graphs of  it.  In  August,  1806,  Mr  Saville  read  a report  on  this 
pj’ramid  before  the  .Vmerican  Ass(K.'iation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sciences,  convened  in  Buffalo,  which  was  jiiiblished  in  volume  8 of 
the  bulletins  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  again 
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later  in  tlie  journal  Monumental  Records.  P'rom  this  and  from  Mr 
Rodriguez's  report  I gathered  the  information  which  appears  lx>low : 

The  pyramid  is  situated  alnnit  2,000  feet  alxive  the  town,  on  a cliff’ 
detached  from  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  range,  which  north  of  the 
town  rises  rugged  and  ])recipitous  above  the  level  plain.  The 
pyramid  itself  is  not  visible  from  the  plain,  but  its  appro.ximate 
location  is  marked  by  huge  crags  which  on  the  left  project  al)ove 
the  mountain  ridge.  From  the  fcK)t  of  the  precipice  the  road  ascends 
through  a small  canyon.  Several  long  flights  of  steps  are  encoun- 
tered, some  of  them  cut  into  the  ro<'k,  others  built  of  masonry. 
Carved  inscriptions  are  to  lie  seen  here  and  there  on  the  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  the  ravine.  Alniut  halfway  to  the  top  the  road 
emerges  from  the  canyon  and  winds  aloft  on  the  very  face  of  the 
cliff.  For  nearly  100  .steps,  according  to  Saville's  statement,  the 
ascent  is  almost  jx-rpendicnlar.  Steps  are  hewn  into  the  rock  or 
supported  by  masonry.  M'hen  Rodriguez  began  his  excavations  here 
he  was  oblige<l  to  use  ladders  in  two  places,  because  the  way  was 
obstructed  by  fallen  rock  fragments.  ’\^lien  the  top  of  the  clifl  is 
finally  reached  it  is  s«H*n  to  <'onsist  of  two  separate  plateaux  which 
are  connected  by  a naiTow  neck.  On  the  western  one  of  these  two 
plateaux  is  the  temple  pyramid;  the  eastern  one  is  almost  completely 
covered  with  foundation  walls  of  buildings  of  different  kinds  and 
sizes,  which  probably  were  the  dwellings  of  jjriests,  and  other  build- 
ings adjoining.  Behind  rises  a rocky  cliff  covered  with  pine  wo<xls, 
which  can  only  l)e  reached  from  this  spot,  and  here  Mr  Rodriguez 
found  running  water. 

Viewed  from  the  east  side,  the  ])yramid  is  seen  to  ri.se  in  three 
terraces  over  a rough  substructure  that  forms  a horizontal  base  on 
the  uneven,  rocky  ground  (.see  figure  84,  from  a photograph).  A 
flight  of  steps  on  this  side  leads  up  to  the  top  of  the  first  terrace, 
which,  rising  to  a height  of  0.5  meters  alxjve  the  rock  foundation, 
forms  the  broad  base  of  the  building  projx'r,  formed  by  the 
two  other  terraces.  A second  stairway  on  the  south  side  near  the 
entrance  of  the  temple  lea<ls  to  the  top  of  the  lower  terrace  (see  the 
plan,  plate  xi.).  On  the  west  side,  which  is  the  front  of  the  temple, 
this  first  terrace  forms  a small  platform  (c  on  the  plan,  plate  xiA. 
and  in  the  center  of  this  there  is  a low  rectangular  Ix-nch,  (/,  with 
serrated  corners,  up  which  flights  of  steps  probably  led  on  all  four 
sides.  The  location  of  this  little  structun^  corresponds  to  the  spot 
where,  in  the  great  temple  of  Mexico,  stood  the  two  round  stones,  the 
quaidixicalli  and  the  temalacatl,  and  it  was  probably  used  for  simi- 
lar sacrificial  ]>urposes.  I also  found  a very  similar  structure  in 
Quiengola  in  the  middle  line  of  the  idatform  of  the  east  pyramid, 
whose  front  likewise  faced  the  west.  From  this  platform  a stairway 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  second  terrace  and  to  the  entrance  of  the  temple 
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itself,  which  the  third  terrace  forms.  This  temple  is  formed  of  walls 
l.i)  meters  thick,  constructed  of  blocks  of  red  and  black  tezontle 
(iwroiis  volcanic  r<K'k)  with  copious  mortar  of  lime  and  sand, 
and  reaching  to  a height  of  2.5  meters.  The  roof  has  fallen  in. 
From  the  ruins  Mr  Rorlriguez  was  still  able  to  determine  that  it 
had  l)een  a flat  arch,  with  a maximum  rise  of  0.5  nteter,  a span 
of  5 meters,  and  a thickness  of  0.7  meter,  formed  of  pieces  of  tezontle 
and  a great  quantity  of  mortar,  the  use  of  which  in  thick  layers  made 
the  construction  ]>ossil)le.  On  the  site  of  the  front  wall  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  two  rectangular  masonry  cohmms,  which  left 
a wide  central  doorway  with  a narrow  one  on  each  side.  The  inte- 


FlU.  K4.  Templt*  pyramid  of  Tepoxtlan,  vnlley  of  ('iienuivii«‘«. 

rior  space  is  divided  l)v  a wall,  0.!)  meter  thick,  pierced  Ijy  a door- 
way, into  two  r(K>ms,  of  wliicli  the  front  one  runs  back  3.73  and  the 
inner  one  5.‘J  miners,  with  a wi<lth  of  <i  meters.  In  the  middle  of  the 
front  room  Umlriiruez  found  a rectangular  depn'ssion  “ {h  in  the 
plan,  plate  .\i.),  and  in  it  remains  of  charcoal  and  a couple  of  well- 
preserved  pieces  of  copal.  This  was  probably,  therefore,  the  hearth 
where  the  sacred  fire  burned  and  whence,  jH-rhaps,  glowing  coals 
were  obtained  with  which  to  burn  ineens<‘  to  the  gcal. 

In  the  axis  of  the  inner  chainl>er  against  the  rear  wall  stood  the 
idol.  The  doorway  connecting  the  two  nK>ms  has  a width  of  l.i) 

* **  f'na  oquc>dAd  Huvillo  prromM>iifily  writes  In  this  place  *'  n raised  reotiiUKiilur  plat 
form  **. 
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meters.  It  is  flanked  hy  two  jiillars,  which  are  covered  with  stucco 
and  richly  ornamented.  At  the  Imttom  there  is  a sort  of  fluting; 
above  this  a grec(]ue  in  relief,  like  thos<‘  in  the  jjalaces  at  Mitla,  and 
at  the  top  a picture  of  the  sun,  only  the  lower  part  of  which  is  still 
pre.served.  All  aie  ]>ainled  in  color,  and  the  colors  an*  still  tolerably 
fresh.  In  the  place  wlien*  the  idol  stood,  in  the  rear  room,  Ro<lri- 
guez  found  remains  of  a substructure  («  on  the  plan,  plate  xl) 
among  which  were  two  sculiUured  fragments,  one  of  them,  according 
to  his  account,  containing  a bas-relief,  of  what  character  is  not  stated, 
painted  in  a dn-p  ivd  color;  the  other,  the  relief  picture  of  a Mexi- 
can royal  crown  (xiuh-uitzolli).  Both  pieces  are  now  preserved  in 


Piu.  H5.  View  of  tbo  Interior  of  TepoxtUn,  after  HavlUe. 

the  cabildo  of  Tejtoxtian,  in  a naan  transformed  into  a museum. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  inner  apartment  are  the  l>enches. 
ornamented  on  tlie  front  with  <*arve<l  stones.  These  run  round  a part 
of  the  front  nKim  and  along  the  rear  and  both  lateral  walls  of 
the  back  room  (c  on  the  plan.  ))late  .\l).  They  ilisplay  at  the  up|x*r 
part  a narrow,  somewliat  projecting  frieze,  on  which,  it  seems,  the 
twenty  characters  for  the  days  are  represented.  Beneath  this  (set* 
ligiire  H.')),  on  each  lateral  wall,  there  are  ])laced  four  large  slab.s. 
with  symbols  in  relief,  apparently  relating  to  the  four  cardinal 
IMjints.  On  the  south  side  we  sec  what  seem  to  lx*  the  four  prehis- 
toric ages;  on  the  north  side  the  gods  corresponding  to  the  four 
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cardinal  points  are  represented  by  tlieir  symbols.  I must  forego 
attempting  to  explain  thest;  more  exactly  until  casts  or  good  photo- 
graphs are  submitted  for  study.  The  reliefs  on  the  rear  wall  are, 
perhap.s,  of  a still  more  interesting  nature,  but  unfortunately  here  a 
])ortion  of  the  bench  is  destroyed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr  Saville, 
who  has  now  started  again  for  Tepoxtlan  and  Xochicalco,  will  bring 
borne  satisfactory  casts  and  make  known  these  representations. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  alwve,  two  stone  tablets,  which  were 
found  built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  lower  tiUTace  of  the  pyramid, 
are  of  special  importance.  One  (c,  figure  8G)  contains  the  hieroglyph 
of  King  Ahiiitzotl,  who  derived  his  name  from  a small  gho.stlike  water 
animal,  which,  according  to  Mexican  tales,  pla3'cd  the  role  of  a sort 
of  nixy  and  was  represiuited  in  this  form.  On  the  other  slab  a rab- 
bit is  depicted,  and  beside  it  are  10  circles,  which  would  indicate  the 
year  10  Tochtli,  con-esponding  to  the  year  lo0-2  of  the  Christian  chro- 
nologj'.  the  last  year  of  Ahuitzotl's  reign,  or  the  year  of  his  death. 
Saville  has  interpreted  thest*  two  tablets  quite  correctly,  and  he  con- 


cludes that  the  year  of  the  erection  of  the  temple  and  its  builder  were 
thus  immortalized.  This  is  probablj'  correct,  in  which  <':is<‘,  in  truth, 
“ the  ancient  temple  of  Tepoxtlan  would  be  the  only  aboriginal  struc- 
ture still  standing  in  Mexico  to  which  we  can  with  probability  assign 
a certain  date  ". 

It  would  next  lx*  desirable  to  know  to  which  god  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  this  jdace.  Neither  Rodriguez  nor  .Saville  have  attempted 
to  answer  this  question.  I am  fortunately  in  a position  to  be  able 
to  decide  this  matter  bej'ond  dispute.  There  was  a class  of  deities 
among  the  Mexicans  which  excited  the  special  wonderment  and 
abhorrence  of  the  monks  and  the  Spaniards  generally.  These  were 
the  pulque  gods,  or  the  gods  of  drunkenness.  As  we  sa\'  (in  (Jerman ) 
of  a drunken  man  that  “ he  has  got  an  ape  ",  so  the  Mexicans,  of 
course,  with  a doubtle.ss  whollj'  different  train  of  thought,  spoke  of  a 
rabbit  (tochtli),  under  whose  influence  the  intoxicated  person  acted. 
They  said  he  had  “rabbited  himself"  (omotochtili),  when  anyone 
drank  to  insensibility  and  in  this  condition  came  to  anj’  harm.  Hence 
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•the  pods  of  dninkenness  were  also  called  Totochtin,  “ rabbits  The 
day  onie  Tocbfli.  '' •>  rabbits”,  was  under  their  influence.  'Wlioever 
was  l>orn  on  that  day,  if  be  did  not  take  s|>ecial  precautions,  seemed 
inevitably  doomed  to  lx*come  a drunkard.  Since  there  wcn>  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  drunkenness,  intoxication  manifesting  itself  with 
different  people  in  very  different  ways,  the  “400  rabbits”  (centzon 
lolocbtin)  were  s])oken  of  “ as  though  one  intended  to  say  that  pulque 
made  inniiinentble  kinds  of  drunkards”.”  Hence  the  pulque  gtxls 
were  also  designated  as  centzon  Tot(K'htin,  the  “400  rabbits”,  and  a 
large  numl>er  of  them  were  specified  by  particular  names.  Con- 
cerning the  significance  of  the.se  deities,  this  one  fact  is  of  primary 
imiMjrtance,  that  they  are  all  closely  related  to  the  earth  goddess. 
Like  her,  they  wear  the  golden  Huaxtec  nose  ornament,  shaped 
like  a crescent,  which  was  called  yaca-metztli.  This  ornament  is 
so  characteristic  of  them  that  it  is  u.sually  marked  on  all  objects 
dexlicated  to  the  pulque  g«ls.  A second  characteristic  of  these  deities 
is  the  bicolored  face,  painte<l  ml  and  black.  The  two  colors,  in 
many  parallel  red  and  black  longitudinal  stripes,  likewise  served  to 
denote  an  object  as  consecrated  to  the  jadque  gials.  Thus,  in  the  pic- 
ture manuscript  of  the  Hiblioteca  Xazionale  in  Florence,  the  manta 
de  dos  Conejos,  “blaidcet  of  the  '2  ralibits  ” (ome-tochtilmatli),  the 
shoiddcr  covering  of  the  iiuhine  g<Mls,  and.  in  the  same  manuscript,  the 
shield  of  Maeuil-Xochitl.  are  marked  in  this  way.  These  gcals  are 
characterized  by  a remark  whicb  occurs  above  them  in  the  picture  man- 
uscript of  the  Biblioteca  Xazionale  in  riorence  .still  more  exactly  than 
by  their  relation  to  the  earth  goddess.  The  pulque  gotls  in  this 
inanuscri])t  are  representi’d  after  or  among  the  fiestas  mdbih‘s.  imme- 
diately after  the  feast  of  flowers  (chicoiue  xochitl  and  ce  xochitl), 
and  it  is  stated  in  this  placid  that  “ when  the  Indians  had  harvested 
and  gathen'd  in  their  maize,  then  they  ilrank  to  intoxication  and 
danced  while  they  invoked  this  demon  and  others  of  these  four  hun- 
dred ".  It  s»‘ems,  theivfore,  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  gods  of 
husbandry,  who  were  to  iiujiart  virtue  to  the  soil  as  the  jmlqiu*— and 
this  is  always  brought  out — imjairts  couragi*  and  strength  and  was 
the  drink  of  the  fearless  and  strong,  the  eagles  and  jaguars  (quauhtli 
and  m'elotl),  that  is.  the  warriors. 

-Vinong  the  names  by  which  thes<’  gods  were  known,  in  addition  to 
oine  Tochtli.  “‘2  rabbits”,  which  refers  directly  to  their  nature  as 
pidqiie  god.s,  we  meet  almo.st  exclusively  such  as  are  derived  from 
plac-e  names,  or  at  least  are  btrnied  in  a similar  manner  to  those 
derived  fi'oin  place  names,  as  Acolhua,  Colhuatzincatl,  Toltecatl, 
Totollecatl,  Iz(|uitecatl,  (’hiinalpanecatl,  Yauhtecatl,  Tezcatzoncatl, 
Tlaltecayoua,  Pahtecatl.  I’apaztac,  'riilhua  : and  a |)ulquo.  god  Tcjxix- 
tecatl,  a god  of  Tepoxtlan,  is  repeatedlv  anil  jirominently  mentioned. 

• Snhainin,  v.  4,  chap.  T>. 
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If  (ho  faot  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  teinjile,  which  I have 
doscriljed  above  is  still  called  l)y  the  people,  ‘‘  casa  del  Tepozteco  ”, 
then  the  supposition  is  not  far  to  seek  that  it  is  our  Tepoxthin  from 
which  the  pulque  go<l  Tepoxtecatl  (figure  871  derived  his  name,  and 
this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  two  good  witnesses.  In  the  Relacion 
that  I already  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  which  was  the  reply  to 
an  inquir}'  blank,  dispatched  under  King  Philip  II  with  the  same 
wording  to  all  towns  of  the  .Spanish  colonial  territory,  the  question 
concerning  the  name  of  this  place  and  the  meaning  of  the  name  is 
answered  thus:  “They  say  that  the  place  is  named  Tepoxtlan  because, 
when  their  ancestors  settled  this  land,  they  found  this  name  already 


Flu.  87.  TepoxtoentI,  tho  pulque  god.  from  Mexican  painting  In 
Blblioteca  Nazionale.  Florence. 


in  use,  for  those  who  settled  there  before  (or  first)  said  that  the  great 
devil,  or  idol,  which  they  had,  was  called  Ome  tuchitl,  that  is,  “2 
rabbits and  that  he  bore  the  surname  Tepoxtecatl  ”.  The  other  tes- 
timony is  furnished  by  the  often-mentioned  picture  manuscript  of  the 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  in  Florence,  which,  besides  various  other  pulque 
gods,  represents  Tej^xtecatl  in  full  figure  and  in  hieroglyph  and  re- 
marks concerning  him:  “This  is  the  representation  of  a great  in- 
iquity which  was  the  custom  in  a village  named  Tepoxtlan;  namely, 
when  an  Indian  died  in  a state  of  intoxication  the  others  of  this  vil- 
lage made  a great  feast  to  him,  holding  in  their  hands  copper  axes 
which  were  used  to  fell  wood.  This  village  is  near  Yautepeqiie. 
They  ai'e  vassals  of  the  Lord  Marques  del  Valle 

In  figure  87  I give  the  picture  of  the  pulque  god  TeiM)xtecatI  and 
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his  hi»T»{rlv|)li,  the  I'opjx'r  ax,  from  the  picture  manuscript  of  the 
nil)lioteca  Nazioimle  in  Florence.  The  various 
thinps  l)v  which  thes<i  gmls  are  usually  distinguished 
in  the  picture  inanu.scripts  are  here  given  distinctly 
and  well — the  hicolored  face,  the  crescent-shaped 
nose  ornament  (yaca-metztli),  the  bicolored  shield 
(ometoch-chiinalli)  adorned  with  the  same  nose, 
crescent,  the  long  necklace  hanging  down,  made  of 
the  herb  imilinalli  (tlachayaual-cozcatl),  and  the 
stone  ax  (iztopolli,  tecpatopolli).  This  picture  in- 
deed gives  very  little  assistance  in  determining  the 
apiKairam-e  of  the  idol  that  stood  in  the  cella  of  the 
casa  del  Tepozteco.  When  I was  in  Cuernavaca  I 
saw  in  the  houst>  of  the  licenciado  Cecilio  Kobelo  a 
stone  image,  which  originally  came  from  Tejmxtlan. 
I made  a hasty  sketch  of  it  at  the  time,  which  is  re- 
produced in  figure  S8.  There  was  a very  similar  stone  image  from 


FiCi.Htt.  Btone  idol 
from  T(*poxtlBn. 


Flu.  W.  Btono  tlguro  from  tbo  Utide  culleotioa. 
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Iluautla  in  Mr.  Robledo's  posses.sion.  In  the  old  Uhdo  collection  in 
the  Royal  Mu.s«Mitn  of  Ethnology  in  Berlin  there  are  others  of  a very 
similar  character  (figure  30).  These  arc  by  no  means  images  of 
the  pidque  gods,  but  probably  represent  Maciiil-.\(K-hitl,  the  god  of 
gaming,  who  is  indeed  frequently  named  together  with  the  pulque 
gods.  If  anj'  stone  image  is  entitled  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
idol  which  stood  in  the  cella  of  the  casa  del  Tepozteco,  it  is  the  fine 


Fia.  90.  Stone  figure  of  pulque  god, 
Trocadoro  MuHenm. 


statue  in  the  Mus»‘c  du  Trocadero  (figure  00),  which  is  reproduced 
under  the  title  “ Statue  en  calcaire,  Toltec  anne  de  la  hache  de 
pierre on  page  ix  of  the  magnificent  album  recently  published  with 
the  title  Galerie  Americaine  du  Musee  d’Ethnographie  du  Troca- 
dero ”,  for  which  the  Due  de  Loubat,  with  his  accustomed  lil)cr- 
ality,  has  again  provided  the  means.  Tliat  is  without  <picstion  a 
pulque  god,  a Tepoxtecatl,  distinguished  by  tlie  crescent-shaped  nose 
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plato,  tile  stone  ax,  the  ear  i>eii(laiits,  which  correspond  exactly  to 
thos<‘  in  our  figure  87,  the  frontal  in  the  form  of  a Mexican  royal 
crown,  examples  of  which  are  also  worn  by  the  pulque  god  in  the 
Rorgiau  codex,  pageSG;  Codex  Vaticanus  I‘>.  page  70  (or  Codex  Vati- 
canus  :577:$,  page  31)  and  Codex  Vaticanus  It,  page  7 (or  Codex  Vati- 
canus 3773,  page  30).  and  lastly  also  by  the  forehead  knot  of  Quet- 
zalcoatl,  which  is  to  lie  seen  likewise  on  the  pulque  god  in  Codex 
Telleriano-Remensis  TI,  page  16,  in  Codex  Vaticanus  A,  page  35,  and, 
in  a somewhat  different  fonii,  also  on  page  11  of  the  Tonalamatl  of 
the  Aubin-Goupil  collection. 


Flu.  91.  ‘Mu^o  de  pelota  from  Tepoxtlao, 

In  conclusion,  I give  in  figure  91  the  photographs  of  several  other 
relics  which  were  found  in  Tepoxtlan.  The  ring-shaj>ed  stone  in  the 
center  came  from  a ball  ground.  On  it  there  is  the  large  figure  of  a 
bird  and  thereunder  the  dale  “ 2 honst*  *’  (ome  Calli). 

It  is  to  1h‘  hoped  that  the  interest  once  aroused  among  the  patriotic 
inhabitants  of  Tepoxtlan  will  continue,  and  that  further  investiga- 
tions will  pi-oduce.  other  important  material  for  the  study  of  the 
ancient  civilization  and  history  of  these  regions." 


* I am  Indebted  to  L>r  Max  Buchner,  of  Munich,  for  the  photoKraphs  (figs.  84  and  91). 
and  for  the  plan  (pi.  .\L),  drawn  l>y  Mr  Rodrigues,  to  Mr  Marahall  II.  Savitle.  of  New 
York.  I was  enabled  to  make  of  the  picture  mnnuHcrlpt  of  the  Blblloteca  Naslonale  in 
riorence  through  the  kindneas  of  Mrs  Zeila  Nultall,  to  whom  1 wish  to  expreaa  my  aincere 
thanks.  .Mra  Nuttall  discovered  this  Important  manuscript  In  the  library  and  intenda  to 
publish  it. 
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III  chapter  8"i  of  the  Croiiica  Mexicana  of  Tezozonioc  the  account 
of  the  formalities  observed  at  the  election  of  Moteciihzoma  Xocoyotzin 
as  king  of  Mexico  contains  also  the  purport  of  the  sjieeches  acldressed 
to  the  newly  elected  king.  He  is  exhorted  therein  to  receive  gra- 
ciou.sly  the  tributary  vassals  when  they  <'oine  to  the  capital  and  to 
provide  them  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  homeward  journey. 
He  is  admonished  to  lie  valiant  against  enemies,  but  also  to  employ 
diplomacy,  adulation,  and  gifts  in  order  to  bring  them  to  submission 
by  peaceable  means.  He  should  endow  the  temple  and  give  suste- 
nance to  the  old  people,  both  men  and  women.  He  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  stand  well  with  the  nobility,  be  mindful  of  their  privileges, 
and  daily  invite  them  to  l>e  his  gue.sts;  for  his  authority  and  power 
depend  on  them.  At  the  l>eginning  of  a long  series  of  admonitions, 
which  enjoin  upon  him  to  be  careful  in  the  observance  of  religious 
ceremonies,  faithful  in  regard  to  priestly  castigations,  and  to  the  care 
of  the  temples,  the  sacred  place.s,  and  the  roads  leading  to  them,  he  is 
admonished  “ especially  to  make  it  his  duty  to  rise  at  midnight  (and 
to  look  at  the  stars)  : at  yohualitqui  inamalhuaztli,  as  they  call  ‘ the 
keys  of  Saint  Peter'  among  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  at  the  citlalt- 
lachtli,  the  north  and  its  wheel,  at  the  tianquiztli,  the  Pleiades,  and 
at  the  colotl  ixayac,  the  constellation  of  the  .Scorpion,  which  mark 
the  four  cardinal  points  in  the  sky.  Toward  morning  he  mu.st  also 
carefully  observe  the  constellation  xonecuilli,  the  ‘cross  of  Saint 
.Tacob  ’,  which  apjx'ars  in  the  southern  skj'  in  the  direction  of  India 
and  China;  and  ho  must  carefully  observe  the  morning  star,  which 
appears  at  dawn  and  is  called  tlauizc.nlpan  teuctli  ”. 

These  words  contain  data  regarding  the  scope  and  the  principal 
elements  of  ancient  Mexican  astronomy  which  are  exactly  confirmed 
by  ,‘sahagun  in  his  account,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  historic 
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work,  of  tlu^  constellations  observed  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  In  the 
original  Me.xican  text  of  this  work,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Biblio- 
teca  del  Palacio  at  Madrid,  the  different  celestial  botlies  and  constel- 
lations mentioned  in  the  text  are  also  represented  by  pictures  in  the 
respective  chapters.  Pictures  are  given  of  tonatiuh,  the  “ sun  ’*  (a, 
figure  9‘2) ; of  metztli,  the  " moon  " (ii.  same  figure)  ; of  citlal[x>l.  the 
morning  star,  the  planet  “ Venus  ”,  c;  of  citlalpopoca,  the  “ comet  ”,  <•/. 
and  of  the  star  which  the  Mexicans  called  citlaltlamina,  the  “ shoot- 
ing star  e.  Among  these,  finalh',  are  five  constellations,  of  which 
three — mamalhiiaztli,  f;  xonocuilli.  i;  and  colotl,  k — are  marked  by 
the  accomjianying  names  as  corresponding  to  three  of  the  above- 


Fio.  ifS.  Mt'^xican  flKnrpn  of  Un*  auu.  moon,  ami  oortain  stars  and  constallationii. 


named  conslellatioiis.  wliile  the  other  two,  (/  and  h.  prove  by  their 
form  and  design  to  be  representations  of  the  others  named  above,  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  and  the  “star  ball  ground”’,  the 
citlaltlaehtli. 

That  marked  /,  manialhnu/.lli.  the  " fire  drill  the  “ fire  sticks  is 
designated  by  Tezo/.onioc  as  the  " keys  of  Saint  Peter  ”.  It  must  U» 
a constellation  in  which  two  rows  of  stars  meet  at  an  acute  angle. 
In  Molina,  mamalluiaztli  is  translated  “astillejos  (sticks  of  wood) 
constelacion  ".  .''ahagnn  di’signates  the  constellation  as  “ the  wands 
of  the  sky,  which  an*  near  the  Pleiades,  a group  of  stars  in  Tatirus  ” 
( los  mastelejos  del  cielo  ipie  andan  cerca  dc  las  cabrillas,  (pie  es  el 
signo  del  toro).  Gemini  of  the  zodiac  are  called  “ astillejos”  (sticks 
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of  wotRl)  in  Spanish.  Tlicsc  stars,  however,  seem  out  of  the  question 
heiv,  since  they  lie,  too  far  distant*  from  the  Pleiades.  The  transla- 
tion “ astillejos  ” is  probably  intended  to  convey  only  the  literal  senst- 
of  the  word  mamalhuaztli.  When  Tezo/.onioc  calls  the  constellation 
mamalhuaztli  the  “ ke3’s  of  Saint  Peter the  editor,  Jose  Maria 
Vigil,  observes  that  in  the  Middle  Age.s  Arie.s  of  the  zodiac  was 
assigned  to  the  A]>ostle  Peter,  and  a of  Aries  was  called  the  “ keys 
of  Saint  Peter”.  The  form  of  the  constellation  which  the  Mexicans 
repre.sented  by  / would  1h*  ])roduced  by  the  union  of  c of  Musca  and 
a and  /8  of  Arie.s  with  S of  .\ries.  In  an\'  case,  mamalhuaztli  could 
only  have  lieen  a constellation  situated  somewhere  la-low  20°  north 
latitude,  since  it  rose  at  a point  due  east  from  the  Mexicans,  denoting 
for  them  the  cardinal  point  east,  llenc-e  it  was  called  V'oual  itqui, 
“ the  bringer  of  the  night  ” (TezozonuK;),  or  youal  tecutli,  “ the  lord 
of  the  night”  (Sahagunl.  When  it  ro.se  in  the  east  thej-  burned  in- 
cense and  said:  Oualuetz  in  j’oualtecutli  in  j'acaniztli:  Quen  uetziz 
in  youalli,  quen  tlathuiz,  “ The  lord  of  the  night  is  come,  the  pointed 
staff.  How  will  the  night  end  I How  will  the  morning  dawn?” 
They  burned  incense  three  times,  the  si-cond  time  at  midnight,  when 
the  constellation  reached  the  zenith,  and  toward  morning,  when  it  set. 

The  neighboring  Pleiades,  which  were  named  b}-  the  Mexicans 
miec,  “ heap  ”,  or  tianquiztli,  “ market  ”,  could  have  had  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  the  mamalhuaztli.  The  former  constellation,  Ij’ing  below- 
23°  north  latitude,  might  also  have  marked  the  east  for  the  Mexicans. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  .served  to  mark  the  fifth  cardinal 
point,  the  c-enter,  or  the  zenith.  At  the  Is-ginning  of  a new  period 
of  52  years  fire“  was  newly  kindled  when  the  Pleiades  were  in  the 
zenith  at  midnight.  The  flaming  np  of  this  fire  was  a sign  to  the 
anxious  waiting  multitude  that  the  world  was  not,  as  they  feared,  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  darkness,  but  that  a new  era  would  la-  granted  to 
mankind. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  ij  from  the  Sahagun  manuscript  is  citlal- 
tlachtli,  “ star  ball  ground  ”.  Tezozomoc  calls  it  “ the  north  and  its 
wheel  ” (el  norte  y su  rueda).  This  can  hardl\-  denote  any  other  con- 
stellation than  the  stars  which  circle  about  the  polar  star.  It  might 
denote  Ursa  Major,  though  the  manner  in  which  wo  are  accustomed 
to  represent  this  constellation,  which  unites  stars  of  the  greatest 
brilliantT,  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  the  Sahagun 
manuscript. 

Colotl,  ‘‘the  scorpion”,  /*•,  or  colotl  ixayac,  ‘"the  scorpion  face”, 
as  Tezozomoc  calls  the  constellation,  must  have  la-en  a group  of  stars 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  mamalhuaztli,  situated  likewise  some- 
where Ir-Iow  20°  north  latitude.  Perhaps  it  was  Arcturus.  It 

* Sahagun,  book  4,  appendix.  Edit.  Bustamante,  r.  1,  p.  346. 
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marked  the  cardinal  point  west  for  the  Mexicans.  Sahagun  says 
that  in  some  regions  the  constellation  was  called  “ the  wagon  that 
the  Mexicans  called  it  scorpion  because  it  had  the  shape  of  that 
animal;  and  that  it  bore  this  name  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
This  last  remark  of  Father  Sahagun  seems  to  indicate  that  he  iden- 
tified it  with  Scorpio,  of  ancient  astronomy.  This  would  imply  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  nomenclature.  I do  not 
consider  this  supposition  admis.sible,  since  Scorpio  of  the  ancients  was 
situated  far  to  the  south — from  *20°  to  -10°  south  latitude. 

Xonecuilli,  or  citlalxonecuilli,  the  curved  S-shajied  constellation, 
is  clearly  de.scril)e<l  by  Tezozomo<-  as  the  Southern  Cross.  Its  form 
can  be  recogniz.iHl  ajijiroximately  in  the  design  I,  from  the  Sahagun 
manuscript,  if  Centaurus  and  the  two  stars  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
latter  are  added.  Sahagun  calls  it  the  “ cc^stellation  which  stands 
in  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet  ’’  (las  estrellas  que  estan  en  la  boca  de  la 
Ixxdna).  According  to  the  lexicon  it  appears  that  the  constellation 
of  the  Little  Bear  was  called  trumpet  ” (bocina)  in  Spanish.  Saha- 
gun. however,  can  hardly  have  meant  this,  for  it  follows  from  the 
whole  arrangement,  which  he  also  adopted,  that  a constellation  of 
the  southern  sky  is  here  referred  to. 

These  four  or  five  constellations  wert‘  of  im{)ortance  to  the  Mexi- 
cans and  were  ol)s<‘rved  by  them  U'cause  they  marked  for  tlM>in  the 
four  cardinal  ]>oints,  and  the  plans  of  their  temples  and  cities  had 
to  be  I’egulated  by  these  (Kiints.  A great  numlx'r  of  religious  rites 
were  also  determined  by  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

There  were  also  some  stars  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Mex- 
icans on  account  of  their  brilliancy  and  their  movements,  to  whicli 
they  ascribed  mysterious  influences  on  the  universe  and  mankind. 
These  stars  were  worshipped  as  divine  forces,  and  henc-e  their  appear- 
ance and  movements  were  observed  with  great  care.  Such  was  tlie 
planet  Venus,  which  the  Mexicans  called  citlaljx)!,  or  uei  citlalin. 
that  is,  “ the  great  star ",  and  Tlauizcalpan  teciitli,  “ lord  of  the 
dawn  ”,  and  whose  alternate  a])]M‘arance  as  morning  and  evening  star 
was  well  known  to  them. 

The  .\ugustinian  monk  I’adre  .lerdnimo  Roman  y Zamora  relates 
of  the  Mexican  trilies  s«‘ttled  on  the  borders  of  the  Zapotec  anti  Mi.v- 
tec  country  that  they  paid  great  reverence  to  the  morning  star  anil 
kept  an  accurate  record  of  its  apjMiarance.  Y tan  gran  cuenta  tenian 
con  el  dia  que  aparwia  y ijuando  se  ascondia  que  nunca  erravan  (“  So 
accurately  did  they  keep  the  record  of  the.  days  when  it  api^eared 
and  disapj)ean“il  that  they  never  made  a mistake”).  The  like  is 
said  in  u cha])ter  devoted  to  this  planet  in  a manuscript  that  belongetl 
to  the  deceased  Don  Joaiiuin  Garcia  Icazbalceta,  which  was  iuserteil 
at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  I’adre  Motolinia’s  Historia,  and  which 
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was  therefore  ascribed  to  Motolinia  by  Chavero."'  Padre  Sahagun 
tells  us  that  when  the  planet  reu])j)eared  on  the  horizon  it  was  said  to 
go  down  four  times  l>efore  it  returned  in  its  full  splendor, shining  like 
the  moon.  When  the  morning  star  rose,  says  the  same  author,  they 
stopped  up  the  chimneys  and  smoke  vents,  .so  that  no  harm  of  any 
kind  should  enter  the  house  with  its  light;  but  it  was  sometimes  re- 
garded as  propitious  (according  to  the  time  in  which  it  apjjcared  in 
theeast).‘  In  the  court  of  the  great  temple  in  Mexico  there  wasa  high 
and  massive  eolumn  covered  with  a thatched  roof.  This  was  called 
ilhuicatitlan,  “ in  the  sky  ”.  The  picture  of  the  morning  star  was 
painted  on  this  pillar,  and  j)risoners  were  sacrificed  la-fore  it  when 
the  planet  reapjjeared  in  tlie  sky.'  Kather  Koman  relates  of  the  j>eo- 
ple  of  Tehuacan,  t'oscatlan,  and  Teotitlan  del  cauiino  that  on  the  day 
when  the  morning  star  appeared  for  the  first  time  a human  offering 
was  sacrificed,  which  the  king  of  the  land  had  to  provide,  and  that  on 
each  day  at  the  hour  when  this  star  rose  it  was  the  duty  of  the  jjriests 
to  burn  incense  and  to  draw  their  own  bkHsl,  which  they  offered 
up  to  it.  As  observation  of  the  stars  was  tlie  duty  of  the  priests,  the 
morning  star,  it  seems,  was  even  regarded  as  connected  with  the  deity 
who  was  considered  the  fii-st  ju’iest  and  the  inventor  of  every  art,  of 
art  handicrafts  as  well  as  of  the  special  sacenlotal  art  and  science, 
of  the  calendar  and  the  sootlisaying  art,  with  Quetzalcoatl,  the  hero 
of  Tula,  the  king  and  lord  of  the  Toltecs.  When  Quetzalcoatl,  so 
runs  the  legend,  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the  artifices  of  the 
“ magician  ” Tezcatlipoca,  journeyed  eastward  and  came  to  the  sea- 
coast,  into  the  tlillan  tiapallan,  “ the  land  of  the  black  and  red  colors  ”, 
that  is,  the  land  of  writing  or  the  land  of  the  good  example,''  into  the 
tlatlayan,  “the  place  of  burning”,  he  donned  his  ornaments,  the 
feather  ornament  (quetzalapanecayotl),  and  the  mask  of  tunpioise 
mosiac  (xiuhxayacatl),  as  the  dead  were  arrayed  in  the  ornament 
and  mask  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  civ-inated  himself.  The  ashes  im- 
mediately Hew  upward  and  were  inetamorphost-d  into  birds  of  all 
kinds  having  brilliant  plumage — spiambills  (tlauhquechol),  cotingas 
(xiuhtototl),  tzinitzean,  ayoquan,  green  parrots  (toznene),  red  ma- 
caws (alo),  and  other  parrots  (cocho).  When  the  ashes  were  scat- 
tered the  heart  also  flew  upward  and,  reaching  heaven,  transformed 
itself  into  the  morning  star.  “ 'I'hey  said  that  Quetzalcoatl  died 
when  the  star  became  visible,  and  henceforward  they  called  him  lord 
of  the  dawn  (Tlauizcal])an  tecntli).  They  said  that  when  he  died  he 

* Anales  del  Muneo  NnHuital  de  Mexico,  v.  2,  p. 

^ Suhu;;uu,  v.  7,  ctiap.  H 

' Sahn?uu,  v.  2.  appemlix.  Edit.  Btistamnnte.  v.  1,  p,  20.'». 

^ See  Analea  de  Chlimilpnliln  ed.  Ketnl  Sliu^uo,  p.  20  : Yu  hih  ymainntl.icuHoIpnn  In 
ttiltica  tiapultica  qulciillotolinaqiie  (**Ar  they  hiivc  painted  (written)  In  their  picture 
wrltlDKS  with  red  and  Mack  colora”)  ; and  Vocnhtilarlu  de  Molina  : tlllll  tlapalll  nlctlalla, 
*’dar  buen  exemplo  (to  Klve  a good  exuDiple)**. 
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was  invisible  for  four  days;  they  said  he  ivandered  in  the  underworld, 
and  for  four  days  more  he  was  bone  (dead,  or  emaciated?).  Not 
until  eight  days  were  past  did  the  great  star  (the  morning  star)  ap- 
pear. They  said  that  Quetzalwatl  then  ascended  the  throne  as 
god 

Ihis  death  of  Quetzalcoatl  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  year 
“ 1 reed”  (ce  Acatl).  Hence  the  divinity  of  the  morning  star  was 
also  called  Ce  Acatl,  and  was  hieroglyphically  designated  by  the 
numeral  1 and  the  day  sign  Acatl,  “ reed  ”. 

We  see  the  divinity  of  the  morning  star  depicted  with  this  name 
and  this  hieroglyph  in  the  tonalamatl,  the  calendar  of  13X20  days. 
He  is  there  the  lord  of  the  ninth  divison  of  13  days,  lieginning  with 
ce  Coatl,  “ 1 serpent  ”,  and  is  represented  opposite  the  fire  god ; for 


the  latter  is  the  old  god,  Ueneteotl,  who  alreadj'  existed  in  the  period 
of  twilight  when  as  yet  no  sun  illumined  the  world. 

The  picture  of  Thiuizcalpan  teciitli,  the  divinity  of  the  morning 
star,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  tonalamatl  of  Codices  Telleriano- 
Rcinensis  and  Vaticanus  A is  given  in  «.  figure  03.  The  white  laxly 
with  red  longitudinal  stripes,  and  with  the  deep  black  painting  about 
tbe  eyes,  like  a domino  mask,  which  is  Ixirdered  here,  but  not  always,  by 
small  white  circles  and  is  combined  with  a red  painting  about  the  lips, 
which  likewise  may  lx>  omitted,  are  characteristic  marks  of  this  god. 

" Anales  QimuhtltluD,  priuttMl  In  iho  Qpix*ndiK  to  v.  3 of  ttie  Analos  del  Museo 
Nat'Iniiul  de  Mexico.  I re;:ret  to  say  tbat  1 liare  not  liotm  able  to  exatnlne  (his  im|>ortant 
maDUScript.  It  scorns  to  have  disapiiearcd.  The  <*opy  in  the  Aiiales  del  ^loseo  National 
de  Mexico  Is  very  Incorrect.  In  the  passage  In  question,  1 have  changed  the  obviously 
corrupt  and  unintelllgUile  **  cnntpn  tiullhultl  yn  amo  nez  qiilluaya  yctin  mlctlan  ncmito" 
into  " cii  nahuilhultl for  the  woixls  following,  nuh  no  nnhulihultl  momltl  (“nod  for 
four  more  days  be  was  bone"),  demtind  a preceding  nnhulihultl. 
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The  rod  striiies  on  a white  around  are  only  a variant  of  white,  a con- 
ventional inode  of  representing  a white  color  of  the  hoily;  for,  as  we 
shall  see.  the  a'xl  is  also  painted  entirely  white,  and  vice  versa  we 
find  deities  for  whose  bodies  a white  color  is  exjiressly  prescrilx*d  in 
the  te.xt,  like  the  Ciuateteo.  represented  with  red  longitudinal  stripes 
on  a white  ground.  The  technical  name  is  motizauauana,  ‘‘  longi- 
tudinal stri]x*s  made  with  white  infusorial  earth  This  white  color 
of  the  body  is  evidently  meant  to  represent  faint  light,  the  light  of  the 
dawn,  or  a radiance  like  that  of  the  moon.  The  Mexicans  employed 
brilliant  red  and  yellow  to  express  bright  light,  the  glare  of  the  sun 
or  the  glow  of  the  fire.  The  sun  god  and  the  fire  god  were  painted  in 
these  colors  but  differently:  in  one  manuscript  the  sun  god  is  red  and 
the  fire  gial  yellow,  in  another  the  sun  god  is  yellow  and  the  fire  god 
red. 

The  black  dominolike  painting  bordered  by  small  white  circles 
about  the  eyes  Tlauizcalpan  tecutli  shares  with  Mixcoatl-Camaxtli, 
the  hunting  god  and  god  of  the  Tlaxcaltecs;  with  Painal,  the  mes- 
senger of  death,  the  image  and  representative  of  f JitzilopiM'hlli ; with 
.\tlaua,  the  god  of  the  Chinampanecs ; and  with  those  gods  who.  like 
the  latter,  have  death  symlxils  and  were  mentioned  by  Suhagun  under 
the  name  of  Chachalmecs.  In  the  technical  description  of  the  deco- 
ration of  these  gods  this  painting  is  designated  as  mi.xquauhcal 
ichiuhticac,  i.xuacal  ichiuale,  or  mi.xtetlilcomolo  (“he  has  a cage 
painted  on  his  face  ”,  “ a furrow  is  made  with  black  paint  around 
the  eyelids  ”),  also  as  ixcitlal  ichiuale,  mizcitlal  ichichiuh,  or  mi.xcit- 
lalhiiiticac  moteneua  thiyoalli  (“on  his  face  he  has  the  star  [lainting 
called  darkness  ”).  From  this  it  follows  that  this  painting  is  intended 
to  reprodutr  the  customary  represLuitation  of  night,  which  was 
painted  as  a dark  field  studded  with  eyes  (stars).  The  deity  is 
characterized  thereby  as  a nocturnal  one.  appearing  in  the  night  sky. 

The  crown  of  black  fiaithers  with  light  tips,  which  is  adorned  with 
balls  of  white  down  (iztac  totoliuitl).  and  from  which  in  this  jiicture 
a tuft  of  green  ipietzal  feathei's  projects,  is  also  a characteristic  mark 
of  this  god:  characteristic  likewise  is  the  headband,  which  has  two 
pointed  ovate  white  objects  with  red  centers  affixed  to  it  in  the  same 
places  in  whiili  the  headband  of  the  sun  god  has  blue  or  green  disks 
(of  turquoise  or  a precious  green  stone). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  in  this  picture  the  artist  has  expressed 
the  fact  that  the  god  is  known  in  two  ditferent  forms.  The  face, 
decorated  with  headband  and  feather  crown,  looks  forth  from  the 
gaping  jaws  of  a skull,  which  has  the  same  headband  and  feather 
crown.  I thiidi  we  may  accept  it  as  beyond  ipiestion  that  the  human 
face  is  intended  to  represi-nt  the  star  as  it  apjiears  in  the  eastern  sky 
above  the  rising  sun.  while  the  skull  mask,  on  the  other  hand,  repiv- 
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seiits  the  star  which,  hurrying  after  the  setting  sun,  as  the  Mexicans 
imagined,  descends  into  tlie  earth,  the  underworld. 

The  hi-east  ornament  is  also  significant.  It  is  a white  ring,  snp- 
poseil  ]>erhai)s  to  lx>  made  from  a mussel  .shell,  with  which,  liesides 
this  ginl,  not  only  the  god  Tezcatlipoca  in  particular,  but  also  Uitzilo- 
pochtli  and  his  image,  Painal,  are  ornamented.  In  the  technical 
des<’ription  this  ornament  is  designated  in  the  case  of  the  latter  god 
as  ‘‘his  golden  ring"  (iteocuitlaanauauh),  or  “his  breast  mirror” 
(eltezcatl ). 

The  same  elements  as  those  in  the  figiin*  described  alxive  art-  found 
in  the  jiicture  of  the  Tonalamatl  of  the  Aubin-doupil  collection 
placed  at  the  ninth  division  (/>. figure  !l3).  Here,  on  the  left,  is  the  fire 
god.  and  opposite  to  him.  on  the  right  side  of  the  picture,  is  Tiauiz- 
calpan  tecutli.  the  tlivinity  of  the  morning  star.  The  striped  white 
painting  of  the  ImhIv,  the  lihick  dominolike  painting  around  the  eyes 
Ixirden'd  with  small  white  circles,  the  headband  with  the  two  jwinted 
ovate  white  olijects  affixed  to  it.  the  crown  of  dark  feathers,  and  the 
ring  worn  as  a breast  ornament  are  to  lie  .si*en.  Only,  here,  instead 
of  the  <|uetzal  feathers,  water  and  fire  (atl  tiachinolli) , symbolic 
of  war,  jiroject  from  the  featlier  crown,  and  the  skull  mask  hangs 
down  at  tlie  back  of  the  headdi'css.  Instead  of  the  hieroglyph 
ce  Acatl,  “ 1 reed  ”,  there  is  only  the  figure  of  a blazing  star  in  the 
middle  of  the  jiicture.  Under  if  there  are  some  other  special  sym- 
bols; the  sign  of  fire,  an  animal  res»*ml>ling  a dog  (xolotl),  and  the 
bag  (matlauacalli)  and  arrow  of  the  hunting  god. 

The  pictures  which  accompany  the  ninth  section  in  the  tonalamatl 
of  the  Rorgian  codex  and  Codex  Vaticanus  B are  somewhat  different. 
In  the  jncture  of  the  Borgian  codex  (c.  figure  04)  the  morning  star 
is  on  the  left  side  confronting  the  fire  god,  who  occupies  the  right 
side  of  the  picture.  Tlie  former  is  all  white,  not  white  with  red 
striiK's.  and  has  the  deep  black  dominolike  painting  around  the 
eyes,  but  lacks  the  iHirder  of  small  white  circles.  The  headband 
and  feather  crown  an-  the  same  as  to  their  elements  as  those  in  a and 
h,  figure  03,  except  that  here  two  bands  terminating  in  balls  of 
down  ])rojecl  on  either  side.  The  god  wears  as  a breast  ornament, 
not  the  ring,  but  a broad  rectangular  idate,  ])ainted  blue,  which  is 
probably  mi-ant  to  re|)resi*nt  tunpioisc  mosiiic.  He  wears  a nose  ]M-g 
of  the  same  form  as  thost-  usual  in  the  jiictures  of  Tezcatlipoca. 

In  the  corresponding  ])icture  of  (’odex  Vaticanus  B (6,  figure  04) 
the  morning  star  is  represented  on  the  right  side.  He  is  striped 
white  and  red,  has  the  same  dominolike  painting  around  the  eyes, 
and  wears  the  ring  as  a breast  ornament,  and  also  Tezcatlijxica’s 
nos*-  [H-g.  The  same  elements  are  to  1hi  distinguished  in  the  head- 
band and  feather  crown.  des|)ite  the  sotnewhat  uncertain  drawing, 
as  in  the  corresponding  articles  of  dress  of  the  other  figures,  except 
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The  statements  made  by  the  historians  n^pirdinf?  the  exactne.ss 
■with  which  the  ancient  Mexicans  ot)served  the  app<‘arance  and  reap- 
pearance of  the  planet  Venus  have  recently  received  surprising  cor- 
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roborntion  through  Fiirstemiinii’s  resi'archo.s  respecting  the  Maya 
innnus«Tipt  of  the  Royal  Public  Library  at  Dresden.  As  Fdrste- 
inuiiii  has  proved  in  his  elucidation  of  this  manuscript  published 
in  the  year  188(1  the  apparent  revolution  of  Venus,  which  is  made 
in  584  days  (e.xactly,  588  days  and  22  hours),  is  represented  five 
times  ill  succession  on  the  remarkable  pages  46  to  50,  and  each  time 
ilivitSd  into  periods  of  90,  250,  8,  and  266  days.  These  90,  250,  8,  and 
286  days  are  sjiecified  on  each  of  the  pages  by  days  named  acaird- 
iiig  twCthe  tonalamatl  system  having  these  intervals  between  them, 
by  month  dati's.  and  lastly  by  rows  of  numerals.  Fiirsteininm's 
hypothesis  is  that  thereby  the  90  days  are  reckoned  as  the  period  of  the 
planet’s  invisibility  during  its  su]>erior  conjunction,  the  2.50  days  as 
(he  fieriod  of  its  ap|><‘arauce  in  easteni  elongation  (as  the  evening 
star),  the  8 days  as  the  period  of  its  invisibility  during  inferior 
conjunction,  and  the  286  days  as  the  j>eriod  of  its  visibility  in  west- 
ern elongation  (as  the  morning  star).  The  difference  lietween  the 
jHiriod  of  invisibility  during  inferior  and  superior  conjuiu-tions  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  in  superior  conjunction  Venus  parses  behind 
the  sun;  hence,  owing  to  the  parallel  movement  of  the  two  heavenly 
iKKlies,  a far  longer  jieriod  is  reipiired  than  in  inferior  conjunction. 
Under  the  assumption  that  the  planet  is  invisible  during  the  entire 
pc'riod  in  which  it  is  distant  less  than  10  degrees  from  the  snn. 
Filrstemann  computed  the  duration  of  its  invisibility  in  inferior 
conjunction  at  about  12  days,  in  sui^erior  conjunction  at  from  77 
to  80  days.  He  g(x>s  on  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  sujKirior  conjunc- 
tion Venus  is  .seven  times  farther  away  from  the  earth  than  at  the 
time  of  inferior  conjunction,  and  the  remoteness  from  the  time  of 
its  greatest  brilliancy  is  also  much  greater  than  at  the  latter  period; 
hem-e  it  would  l>e  neces.sary  to  allow  more  than  10  degrees  distance 
from  the  sun  for  it  to  bi‘  again  (dearly  visible.  Thus  the  assump- 
tion of  90  days  for  its  invisiliility  during  superior  conjunction  would 
1k>  warranted.  The  assumi>tion  of  8 days  for  its  invisibilty  during 
inferior  conjunction,  which  is  shorter  by  4 days  than  the  computed 
])eriod  of  invisiliility,  Filrstemann  belii'ves  can  be  defended  by  ref- 
erence to  tli(>  clear  sky  of  1'ucatan  and  the  sudden  coining  on  of  night. 
The  difference  in  the  periods  of  visibility,  which  are  getu'ndly 
accepted  as  218  days  each,  liiit  need  not,  of  course,  be  e.xactly  t*qual. 
Filrsti'inann  says  he  is  unalile  to  e.xplain  more  definitely. 

lA't  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I have  not  yet  found  these  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  |X'riods  of  visibility  and  invisibility  specified 
in  Mexican  picture  writings,  but  the  passage  from  the  Anales  de 
Quauhtitlan.  which  T translated  above,  contains  the  definite  statement 
of  a period  of  8 days  from  the  time  of  the  planet’s  disappearance  as 
the  evening  star  until  it  appears  as  the  morning  star.  At  the  time 
when  the  nlanet  (as  the  evening  star)  was  visible  in  the  sky  Quetzal- 
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coiili  (lied  (yn  yuh  i]uito!i  yii  iciiuc  lu'cico  yn  niic  QiU'tzalcoiitl). 
Anil  wlicii  QiK't/.alci'iUl  was  dtaul  hv  was  not  scfii  for  4 days; 
they  said  that  tlion  he  dwelt  in  the  underworld,  and  for  4 more 
days  he  was  bone  (that  is,  he  was  emaciated,  he  was  weak)  ; not  until 
S days  had  passed  did  the  great  star  appear  (ye  ehicueylhuitica 
yn  neeico  hiiey  citlalli),  that  is,  as  the  morning  star.  They  said  that 
then  Qnet/.alcoatl  ascended  the  throne  as  god  (yn  quitoaya  Qiietzal- 
coatl  qnitoa  c’a  yciiac  motenhtlali). 

Even  though  it  has  not  yet  Ikhui  possible  to  jirove  that  jicriods  of 
visibility  and  invisibility  are  given  in  detail  in  the  Mexican  picture 
manuscripts,  the  total  outcome  of  pages  4(>  to  i"»0  of  the  Dresden  manu- 
script, the  apparent  revolution  in  .584  days  five  times  rejn-ated  and 
these  five  revolutions  re]x‘ated  thirteen  times,  is  distinctly  set  down  on 
certain  pages  of  the  Horgian  codex  grouj)  and,  moreover,  the  pic- 
tures which  accompany  the  dates  and  si'ries  of  numerals  on  pages  40 
to  .50  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  have  their  parallels  on  the  same 
]>ages  of  the  picture  manuscript  of  the  Horgian  codex  group.  The 
Venus  jM-riml  is,  generally  speaking,  the  leitmotif  for  a large  numlM»r 
of  the  pagi-s  of  thes«‘  manuscripts. 

In  the  .584  days  which  constitute  the  periial  of  the  a]>parent  revolu- 
tion of  Venus  the  tonalamatl  of  ‘JOO  days  is  contained  twice,  with  a 
remainder  of  04  days.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  one  V'enns  jjeriod 
iH'gius  at  the  first  of  the  twenty  day  signs,  the  lH‘ginnings  of  the  fol- 
lowHig  Venus  jKU'iods  fall  on  the  fifth,  ninth,  thirteenth,  and  si'ven- 
teentli  signs,  and  the  initial  day  of  the  sixth  \'cnns  la-riod  is  again 
designated  by'  the  same  sign  as  that  of  the  first;  but  the  numeral 
joined  with  the  sign  of  the  initial  day  of  the  sixth  [leriod  is  not  the 
.same  as  that  of  the  iniiial  day  of  tlie  first.  In  other  words,  but  live  of 
the  twenty  signs,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  tonalamatl,  fall  on  the 
initial  days  of  the  successive  Venus  jx'riod.s.  This  important  fact  ex- 
plains, first  and  foremost,  as  it  siiems  to  me,  the  familiar  arrangement 
of  the  tonalamatl  in  eolumns  of  five  signs  each.  We  see  this  arrange- 
ment carried  out  in  detail  in  the  tonalamatl  at  the  lieginning  of 
each  of  the  three  picture  writings  of  our  group:  the  Horgian, 
Vaticanns  H (no.  3773  of  the  inventory),  and  Hologna  codices. 
It  is  also  implied  on  many  other  pages  of  these  manuscripts  and  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  representations  of  the  Maya  manuscripts.  This 
important  fact  explains,  above  all,  why  five  succe,s.sive  Venus  periwls 
have  lx“en  grou]K'd  together  as  a unit,  as  on  pag's  46  to  50  of  the 
Dresden  manuscript.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  should  lx‘  considered 
as  in  a manner  merely  accidental  that  this  jx'riod  of  five  Venus  pe- 
riixls  was  exactly  equal  to  8 .solar  years,  n>ckoning  each  .solar  year  at 
365  days.  If  this  period  of  five  Venus  perirxls  (X'ciirs  in  thirteen 
reix*titions  on  the  same  pages  46  to  50  of  the  Di-esden  manuscript,  this 
is  indeed  quite  sufficiently  and,  in  my  opinion,  solely  to  lx*  explained 
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by  the  notation  of  days  furnished  by  the  tonalamatl.  The  great 
[X!riod  obtainc-d  in  this  way,  which  consisted  of  13X5  revolutions  of 
Venus,  possessed  this  iieciiliarity,  that  after  its  expiration  the  initial 
day  of  the  Venus  [>eri(xl  again  received  the  same  sign  and  the  same 
numeral.  This  great  iwriml  corre-sponded,  therefore,  in  its  nature 
to  the  cycle  of  52  solar  years,  which  had  the  same  characteristic. 
It  should  again  l)e  considered  as  in  some  degree  merely  accidental  that 
this  pericKl  of  13X5  Venus  periods  was  also  equal  to  13X8  or  2X52 
solar  years. 

A period  of  five  Venus  jx^riods  is  recorded  distinctly,  though  the 
details  of  the  computation  aii'  not  given,  on  page  25  of  the  Borgian 
codex  (Kingsboroiigh,  page  11),  which  corresponds  to  page  70,  Codex 
Vaticanns  B (Kingsboroiigh,  page  27).  There  are  four  large  figures 
of  gods  placed  in  the  four  corners  of  the  page.  Accompanying  them 
an'  the  twenty  day  signs,  peculiarly  disposed  to  convey  the  idea  of 
rotation  in  a din'ction  opjxisite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a clock.  In 
(he  middle  of  the  page,  enlarged  and  inclosed  in  a square  field  of  its 
own,  is  the  seventeenth  day  sign  Olin,  “ movement  ”,  and  beside  it  are 
twice  five  dots,  which  together  represent  the  numeral  10.® 

The'  first  day  sign,  Cipactli,  is  placed  beside  a figure,  which  is 
reproduced  in  c (from  the  Borgian  coilex)  and  d (from  Codex 
Vaticanns  B),  figure  i>4.  We  readily  recognize  the  striped  white 
IkxIv  coloring  and  the  deep  black  painting,  like  a domino,  around  the 
eyes,  just  as  they  have  Ix'come  familiar  to  us,  of  Tlauizcalpan 
tecutli,  the  divinity  of  the  morning  star.  Here,  however,  he  wears, 
instead  of  the  crown  of  dark  feathei's,  a wig  of  white  down,  and  on 
it  a tuft  from  which  two  dark  eagle  feathers  project.  In  c (figure 
!)4),  he  wears  as  a breast  ornament  a plate  like  that  which  we  saw 
in  a (same  figim>).  Both  representations  c and  d,  like  the  others  on 
this  page,  hold  a spear  thrower  and  a bundle  of  sjiears  in  their  hands. 
We  are  forced  to  recognize  the  divinity  of  the  morning  star  in  this 
figure.  The  go<l  may,  however,  here  have  special  form,  be  repre- 
sented in  a special  role.  Now  if  the  fact  that  the  morning  star  <x*u- 
pies  the  first  place  among  the  four  figures  gives  rise  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  page  refers  to  a period  of  time  which  is  measui'ed  by  the 
movements  of  the  morning  star,  this  .supposition  lx>conies  a certainty 
by  reason  of  the  large  and  conspicuous  date  which  oc'cupies  the  middle 
of  (he  page.  For  matlactli  ( )llin,  “ 10  movement  ”,  is  precisely  the  day 
with  which  the  fifth  period  of  584  days  must  begin  if  the  first  began 
with  ce  Cipactli.  ‘M  crocodile”,  the  initial  day  of  the  tonalamatl. 
It  is  therefon'  the  five  Venus  periods  that  are  intended  to  be  repre- 

•The  Qumerai  II  Is  Incorrectly  set  ilown  on  the  page  of  CotJejc  Vatlenmis.  There 
l»,  besides,  on  this  pnite,  a reversnl  of  the  direction  tif  the  rotary  moremont  Indicated  by 
the  day  slmis.  In  that  three  dny  sl^ns  arc  there  set  down  la  order  oppofa>d  to  the  ^reneral 
direction. 
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sented  on  this  page,  and  they  arc  evidently  meant  to  assigned  here 
to  the  five  cardinal  points.  Tlauizcalpan  teeiitli,  the  lord  of  the  morn- 
ing dawn,  as  we  have  seen,  officiates  as  regent  of  the  first  period,  the 
one  lieginning  with  1 Cipactli,  which  would  therefore  correspond  to 
the  east.  In  the  second  division,  ns  indicated  hy  the  rotary  movement, 
Xipe  Totec,  “ our  lord,  the  flayed  one  is  represented,  brandishing 
his  rattle  board  (chicauaztli),  as  lord  of  the  second  |X‘riod  (begin- 
ning with  13  Coatl),  which  would  corre.spond  to  the  north;  in  the 
third  period  (beginning  with  12  Atl),  which  must  corresjmnd  to  the 
west,  is  Tlaloc,  the  rain  god;  and  in  the  fourth  (beginning  with  11 
Acatl),  belonging  to  the  south,  is  a remarkable  and  rarely  represented 
god  that  I formerly,  but  probably  incorrecth%  idi'iilified  with 
Tepeyollotl,  who  has  the  bicoloretl,  half  red  and  half  black,  face 
painting  of  Quetzalcoatl,  heavy  Ix'ard  and  eyel)rows,  and  a bundle 
of  stone  knives  before  his  mouth.  The  fifth  peri(«l  is  only  desig- 
nated by  its  initial  date,  10  Ollin.  The  lifth  cardinal  point,  the 
center,  or  direction  from  above  downward,  would  Ixlong  to  it.  The 
name  of  the  day  may  have  l)een  designation  enough  for  it,  since 
Olin,  or  more  correctly  tlal-olin,  signified  earthquake  to  the  Me.xii'ans. 

I think  I am  able  also  to  recognize  the  Vetiiis  period  in  a series  of 
very  remarkable  representations  which  occur  in  like  niauner  in  three 
manuscripts  of  this  group — in  the  Horgian  codex,  on  pages  1,5  to  17 
(Kingslxirough,  pages  24  to  22),  in  Codex  Vaticamis  B,  on  the  upper 
half  of  pages  33  to  42  (KingslH)rough,  pages  81  to  00),  and  in  the 
Fejervary  codex  ( Kingslx)rough,  pages  22  to  Hi).  'I'liere  are  four 
rows  of  five  gods  each.  The  figures  in  each  row  are  represented  as 
engaged  in  the  same  act.  The  actions  themselves  I am  forred  to 
designate  as  syinlxilic  representations  of  sacredotal  functions. 

In  the  first  row  the  gods  are  each  represented  as  Ixiring  out,  with 
a pointed  bone,  the  eye  of  a naked  human  figure  standing  before  them 
(c,  figure  04).  This  is  a familiar  symlx)!  of  priestly  castigation, 
self-infliction  of  wounds  and  letting  of  blood  in  honor  of  the  gods, 
which  were  the  most  usual  religious  acts  among  the  Mexicans,  and 
were  neces.sary  as  a preparation  for  every  serious  undertaking."  The 
Mexicans  called  it  nezoliztli,  “ to  prick  one’s  self  ”;  nenacaztequiliztli 
nenenepiltequiliztli,  to  make  incisions  in  one's  ear  and  tongue”. 

In  the  sectind  row  the  go<ls  are  offering  a miniature  representation 
of  themselves  with  a givsturc  which  unmistakably  expresses  giving, 
presenting  (a  to  d,  figure  i)5).  This  is  doubt le.ss  a symbolic  expres- 
sion of  tlacamictiliztli,  “human  sacrifice”;  for  at  all  feasts  where 

• In  my  troallHc  on  tho  Tonaiamntt  of  the  Aubin  collection  U'ompICM  roudim  du  Congr^ 
International  dea  Amf^rlconlstes,  Berlin,  IK8S)  I Imve  H|>oken  In  dlfTerent  plarea  (pp. 
and  680>  In  rei;ard  to  thla  Ixirlni;  out  of  the  eye  aa  a aymbol  of  caali^iatlon  and  iiloodlet- 
ting.  The  strongest  prtHif  Is  obtaintHl  by  comparing  the  hnnologons  representations  In 
t'odex  Telleriano  Remensis  II.  pp.  117.  4 Hcventeenth  tonalniiiatl  division,  ce  Atl.  “I 
water*')  and  the  Borginn  codex,  p.  10  ( Klngstiorough.  p.  liO),  above  on  the  right  (eight- 
eenth day  sign,  Tecpatl,  "flint"). 
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liiminii  V)oin«rs  were  SHcrifiml  iit  least  one  of  the  victims  was  painted 
and  dressed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  idol  to  whoni  the 
feast  was  given,  and  was  offered  to  the  idol  as  its  own  image. 

The  representations  in  the  third  row  are  more  difficult  to  explaim 
The  gmls  are  depicted  here  with  a naked  human  form  kneeling  or 
lying  before  each  one— one  figure  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  is  repre- 
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sented  with  his  breast  cut  open,  lying  directly  on  the  sacrificial  stone — 
from  whose  body  tliey  draw  a yellow  strip  with  wavy  outlines  that 
ends  in  flowers,  precious  stones,  and  straps  with  Ih’IIs  (e  and  f).  This 
strip  liegins  at  the  alxlonien,  so  tliat  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
intestines  were  lieing  drawn  from  the  ImrIv  of  the  figure.  Thi.s  did 
indeed  occur  among  certain  Irila's  as  an  act  of  torture  or  sacrifict*,  as 
can  Ik*  gathered  from  a few  passages,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a univer- 
sal ndigious  ceremony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  color  of  this  strip. 
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whirli  is  yellow,  in  the  ^'o<lex  Vntieiinus  even  dotte<l  yellow  and  red, 
ami  the  wavy  outlines  forcibly  recall  the  manner  in  which  the  skin 
flayed  from  a human  Ijeing,  Xiin-'s  usual  attire,  is  commonly  repre- 
sented in  the  picture  writings.  Since  XijicTotec  is  placed  among  the 
five  gotls  of  this  i)articuhir  row,  I am  convinced  that  the  act  of  tearing 
off  the  strip  is  meant  to  represent  the  thica.xijamaliztli.  “ Haying  of 
the  victim  which  was  customary  at  the  feast  of  Xipe  Totec  and  also 
at  the  feasts  of  the  earth  goddess. 

In  the  fourth  row  five  female  divinities  are  rej>resented  as  offering 
the  breast  to  a naked  human  form  (u.  figure  I believe  that  this 
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row  is  intended  to  represent  the  " nourishing of  the  gods,  the 
tlatlathupialiliztli,  which  was  the  concluding  act  of  the  .sacrifice,  and 
consisted  in  moistening  the  mouths  of  the  idols  with  the  blood  of  the 
victims  by  means  of  a strip  of  paper  or  a rod  dipjjed  in  the  blood, 
which  had  been  caught  in  a bowl. 
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All  the  figures  of  the  four  rows  are  aeeoui|)aiiied  by  day  four 

with  each  figure,  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  follow  each  other, 
so  that  eighty  day  signs  in  all,  or  the  twenty  day  signs  repeated  four 
times,  are  set  down  on  these  pages.  Eighty  days  have  no  distinguish- 
able direct  significancv  as  a division  of  time.  They  denote  a delinite 
division  neither  of  the  toiialamatl,  nor  of  the  year,  nor  of  any  other  of 
the  usual  pericxls  of  time.  For  HO  days  before  the  jirincipal  feast  the 
jiriests  fasted  and  scourged  themselves.  To  fast  4 days  was  the  com- 
mon practice,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  fast  full  ‘20  days  on  espiKiially 
solemn  (K'casions  or  for  esjx*cially  urgent  reasons;  but  the  prie-st-s, 
whose  calling  obliged  them  to  jierform  more  than  was  required  of 
ordinary  mortals,  fasted  4X-0  daj’s.  I do  not  believe,  however,  that 
such  (piestions  have  any  connection  whatever  with  thesi*  pages.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  significant  that  the  rows  are  always  composed  of 
five  figures.  So  are  the  first  signs  which  accompany  the  figures, 
which  are  always  the  following  five:  Cipactli,  “alligator'';  C’oatl, 
“ serpent  ";  -\tl,  “ water  ";  Acatl,  “ reed  ";  Ollin,  “ movement  ", 

These  are  precisely  the  signs  which  fall  on  the  initial  days  of  the 
Venus  periials  when  the  first  period  liegins  with  the  initial  sign  of 
the  toiialamatl,  Cipactli.  I believe  it  is  intended  here  to  desig- 
nate the  initial  days  of  the  Venus  [x-riods,  and  that  the  three  other 
signs  which,  in  addition  to  these  initial  signs,  are  placed  beside  the 
figures  .serve  merely  to  connect  one  initial  sign  with  the  other,  pre- 
cisidy  as  in  the  representation  of  the  X'eniis  periods  immediately  to 
be  discus.sed;  but  as  regards  the  ceremonies  which  are  represented  on 
thestt  pages,  and  which  J have  e.xplained  more  full}'  alxive,  I believe 
that  they  all  refer  to  the  initial  day  of  the  Venus  period. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  appearani-e  of  the  planet  Venus  in 
the  (eastern)  sky  was  celebrated  with  solemn  human  sacrifices  in 
Me.vico  and  especially  among  the  trilx's  on  the  borders  of  another 
lingui.stic  territory,  the  jx-ojile  of  Teliuacan,  Coscatlan,  and  Teotit- 
lan  del  caniino,  among  whom  this  .star  was  held  in  special  veneration. 
^\’hat  I stH!  repi'csented  on  thest*  pages  is  the  regents  of  twenty  Venus 
IK'ritxls,  or.  jau-hajis,  more  correctly,  four  regents  for  each  of  five 
suctx'ssive  Venus  |x'riotls,  and  the  religious  ceremonies  which  were 
ilevoted  to  them  at  the  lx*ginning  of  the  period. 

Within  each  of  the  four  rows  of  regents  we  must.  I think.  as.sume 
an  arrangement  coinciding  with  the  five  cardinal  points.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  rows,  in  the  third  plact'.  stands  always  either  the  death  god 
or  (in  the  third  row)  Tezeatlipoca,  with  bandaged  eyes,  who  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  god  of  tlie  earth  or  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  These 
figures,  I think,  should  be  regariled  as  coinciding  with  the  fifth  cardi- 
nal point,  the  n'gion  of  the  middle,  or  the  downward  direction.  In 
what  way  the  other  figures  an-  assigned  to  the  cardinal  points  I will 
not  venture  to  as-sert,  because,  according  to  the  subject  with  which 
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the  iMirtic'ular  representation  was  eoneeriieil,  sonietinies  one  and  some- 
times the  other  deity  was  assigned  to  a certain  point,  and  it  tluis  fre- 
quently hapjwned  that  the  same  deity  dominated  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  another  point  of  the  compass. 

I have  still  to  discuss  some  figures  that  occur  on  these  pages  which 
are  important  for  the  principal  rejiresentation  to  be  explained  Indow. 
They  are  «,  h,  c,  and  d of  tiguiT  t)5,  given  above.  They  occupy  the 
fourth  and  fifth  places  in  the  second  row;  that  is,  in  the  row  of  gods 
who  express  the  idea  of  human  sacrifice  by  holding  out  a miniature 
image  of  themsidves  with  a gesture  expressive  of  giving.  Thus,  the 
rain  gcal,  who  is  in  the  second  place,  otfers  a miniature  image  of 
himself,  iiainted  black,  with  the  familiar,  characteristic,  and  easily 
recognizable  face  of  Tlaloc.  The  death  god  holds  out  a small  death 
god,  who  is  identical  in  drawing  and  color  with  the  larger  figun*. 
In  the  cases  of  a and  b.  figure  95,  which  (X’ciipy  the  fourth  and  fifth 
plac(*s  in  this  row,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  image  which  they  hold 
out  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  alxive  all  that  it  coincides  with  b, 
figure  95,  which  otrupies  the  fifth  place  in  the  row.  AVe  shall  have  to 
conclude  that  a is  the  same  god  as  b,  likewise  that  c is  the  same  god  as 
d,  and  that  a and  c are  only  different  manifestations  of  the  divinity 
represented  in  b and  d.  Now,  b and  d are  iiidentical  with  r and  d, 
figure  94,  given  above;  that  is,  they  are  pictures  of  the  deity  of  the 
planet  Venus,  of  the  morning  star,  perhaps  in  his  special  role  of 
hunting  god  and  war  god.  Hence  we  must  infer  that  a and  c,  figun^ 
95,  al.so  represent  the  deity  of  the  morning  star.  In  fact,  a has  pre- 
cisely the  same  headdress  as  the  figure  of  Tlauizcalpan  tecutli,  who 
presides  over  the  ninth  section  of  the  tonalamatl  in  the  Borgian  codex 
(see  a,  figure  94).  The  body  coloring  is  also  the  same,  and  the 
breast  ornament  is  the  ring  usually  found  in  the  representations  of  the 
deity  of  the  morning  star.  The  face,  painting  alone  is  different,  being 
black,  with  two  deep  black  transverse  stripes  running  across  the 
face  on  a level,  respectively,  with  the  eyes  and  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  and  with  four  round,  white  spots,  as  seen  in  the  profile  view, 
which  in  the  front  view  must  have  beini  five  white  circles  arrangecl 
in  a quincunx  (see  b,  figure  90) . If  we  imagine  this  quincunx  of 
white  circles  to  Ix'  inclined  about  45  degiws.  I Ix'lieve  we  have 
Ixfore  us  what  iMirstemann  has  proved  to  lx;  the  hieroglyph  of  the 
planet  Venus  in  the  Maya  manuscripts  (see  c and  c).  Glyphs  a and 
c,  figure  95,  seem  to  me  to  represent  the  divinity  of  the  planet  Venus, 
with  the  hieroglyph  of  that  planet  painted  on  his  face.  Now,  as 
in  a and  b,  figure  93,  we  found  the  deity  of  the  morning  star  repre- 
sented with  a death's-head  as  a helmet  mask,  evidently  expressing 
the  other  form,  the  disguise*  of  this  deity,  the  planet  as  the  evening 
star;  so  we  likewise;  tinel  parallel  figures  to  the  figure  painte*d  with 
the  hieroglyph  of  Venus,  which  rej)rese*nt  the  elivinity  with  the 
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After  these  introductory  remarks,  I can  now  pass  to  the  principal 
repi-esentalion,  found  on  jiages  53  and  54  of  the  Rorgian  codex 
(Kinsboroiigli.  pages  6:1  and  til),  which  correspond  to  pagt's  80  and  84 
of  Codex  Vaticanus  R (Kingshorougli,  pages  17  to  13)  and  the  like 
place  in  the  Rologna  codex,  pages  1)  to  11. 

On  jiage  SO  of  the  Vatican  codex  we  seti  at  the  right  a figure  (h, 
figui'e  97)  which  the  first  glance  jiroves  is  identical  with  c,  figure  95, 
and  must  accordingly  represent  the  deity  of  the  planet  Venus  with 
the  hieroglyph  of  that  planet  painted  on  the  face.  Under  the  eyes, 
however,  a flourish  is  added  which  recalls  the  facial  configuration 
of  certain  personages  represented  in  the  Maya  manuscripts  and  also 
on  pottery  figures  of  Zapotec  and  Maya  (Chiapanec.  Guatemalan) 
origin.  The  quincunx  of  the  face  painting  in  this  figure,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  c,  figure  95,  is  not  so  correctly  expres.si>d  as  in  the 
figures  of  the  lietter  executed  Rorgian  codex.  The  deity  holds  a 
spear  thrower  aiul  a bundle  of  spears  in  his  hand.  Refore  him  are 
five  circles  like  blazing  stars,  and  opposite  him  is  a divinity  struck 
by  a sjiear.  Precisidy  the  same  deity  of  the  jilanet  Venus,  holding 
spears  and  a sfK'ar  thrower,  occupies  the  right  side  of  the  other  pages. 
The  five  blazing  stars  are  rcjx'ated  in  a similar  manner  on  the  other 
four  pages,  except  that  they  are  painted  Idue  on  the  secoml  and 
fourth  pages,  as  on  the  first  page,  but  yellow  on  the  third  and  fifth 
pages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  struck  by  the  spear  is  changed, 
its  place  on  the  other  pages  ladng  filled  partly  by  other  divinitie.s, 
partly  by  certain  symbols. 

I reproduce  in  c,  figure  97,  the  figui'e  which  appears  on  the  pages  of 
the  Rorgian  co<lex  in  the  first  of  the  five  divisions.  The  deitj’  of  the 
planet  Venus  with  the  Venus  hieroglyph  painted  on  his  face  is  again 
readily  n'cognized,  except  that  here  he  is  represented  with  a death’s- 
head,  as  in  a (page  19  of  the  Rorgian  cialex).  Here,  too,  the  iliviii- 
ity  holds  the.  spear  thrower  and  Inmdle  of  spears  and  throws  a spear 
at  a figure  kneeling  liefore  him.  The  five  blazing  stars  are  absent. 
In  the  other  divisions  the  ilivinity  is  not  in  the  Rorgian  codex 
rejx'ated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  Vatican  codex. 
The  Ixxly  coloring  varies:  On  the  divinity  of  the  first  division  it 
is  white  with  strijxjs;  on  the  others  it  is  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  again 
white  with  stripes.  In  place  of  tlie  characteristic  face  of  the  deity 
of  the  planet  Venus  theii*  are  heads  of  animals  (vulture,  dog,  rabbit) 
in  the  three  following  divisions  and  in  the  last  a white  death's-head. 
Accessories,  dress,  and  action  are  in  general  jirecisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  first  figure.  The  forms  struck  by  the  spear  vary  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Vatican  codex,  but  the  order  is  somewhat 
different. 

I nqiroduce  in  d the  group  presented  in  the  first  division  on  the 
pages  of  the  Rologna  codex.  The  homologj'  Ixitween  this  and  the 
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"roups  of  tlie  two  otIuT  mamiscripts  is  plain  without  further  descrip- 
tion. Here,  in  the  first  division,  the  principal  figure  is  white  with 
stri]>es;  in  the  olliers  it  is  gri'en,  yellow,  brown,  and  blue.  The 
forms  struck  hy  the  s{x>ar  eorresjxmd  to  those  of  the  other  manu- 
scripts. but  the  order  is  heiv  again  somewhat  different. 

In  h I have  reprodum]  all  the  day  signs  which  are  to  be  seen  with 
the  figure  of  the  first  division,  and  which  in  the  Borgian  codex  are 
set  down  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  the  first  division  lieside  c.  They 
are  the  sign  Cipactli  n'js'ated  thirteen  times,  with  thirteen  dilferenl 
numerals.  In  the  second  division  we  have  the  sign  Coatl,  ‘‘ser- 
pent instead  of  Cipactli ; in  the  third.  .\tl,‘‘  water  ” ; in  the  fourth. 
Acatl,  " ret'd  and  in  the  fifth,  Ollin,  “ movement  that  is  to  sav. 
the  five  signs,  already  named  almve,  which  fall  on  the  initial  days 
of  the  Venus  jierimls  when  the  first  period  l>egins  with  the  first  day  of 
the  tonalamatl.  There  are  thrit“  other  signs  in  the  iKxIy  of  each 
page  of  the  Borgian  and  Vatican  codice.s.  those  which  connect  the 
respei'tive  sign  with  the  next  one  of  the  five.  In  h the  signs  Ehecatl. 

“ wind  Calli,  " house  ",  and  Cuetzpalin.  “ lizard  ",  fill  up  the  space 
iK'tween  Cipactli  and  Coatl.  The  series  of  day  signs  accompanying 
the  figures  on  the  pages  of  the  Bologna  code.x  is  somewhat  dilfer-  | 
ently  formed.  Here  the  twenty  day  signs  are  depicted,  with  their 
numerals,  as  they  follow  each  other  from  the  first  day  of  the  toiiala- 
niatl  to  the  twentieth.  The  five  signs,  Cipactli,  Coatl,  Atl,  Acatl. 
Ollin,  however,  are  ])laced  out  of  rank,  as  they  are  not  drawn  with 
the  numerals  ladonging  to  them,  but  of  larger  size  and  with  the 
numeral  1. 

The  dates  st't  down  on  the  live  pages  of  the  Vatican  and  Borgian 
codices  by  means  of  numerals  and  signs  are  as  follows: 

1 ,S  2 !l  :$  10  4 11  12  t!  i:i  7 Cipactli.  ••  ulIiBiitor". 

.I  12  tl  i;t  7 1 S 2 !1  ;t  10  4 11  Coatl,  “ snake 

t»  3 10  4 11  .">  12  ti  13  7 1 8 2 All.  " water 

13  7 1 8 2 9 3 10  4 11  12  (1  .Acatl.  “ retnl 

4 11  fi  12  13  7 1 S 2 ft  3 10  OIHn,  " nioveniont 

The  aliove  are  the  initial  days  of  the  '>X13  Venus  periods  which 
together  make  up  the  long  period  mentioned  alxive  after  the  expini- 
tion  of  which  the  initial  day  of  the  Venus  jieriod  has  again  the  .same 
numeral  and  the  same  sign.  This  long  [leriod  is  equivalent  to  a 
double  cycle  of  2Xo-<or  104.  solar  years,  and  contains  the  tonalaniat! 
140  times.  These  initial  days,  however.  an‘  not  set  down  here  in  their 
actual  order  of  succession,  but  are  rather  tabulated  as  they  would  fol- 
low one  another  in  the  tonalamatl.  T'he  true  onler  is: 
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Tlic  same  13X'»  Venus  |x‘riods  are  recorded  on  pages  4(1  to  50  of  the 
Dresden  Maya  maniis<<ript,  as  I have  already  mentioned  above.  In 
the  manuscripts  of  our  groii|)  the  periods  are  merely  indicated  by  the 
initial  dates,  but  in  the  Maya  manuscript,  in  wliicli  the  actual  length 
of  the  period  is  calculated  in  detail,  these  days  follow  in  their 
real  order  of  succession.  It  is  curious  that  not  one  of  tlie  initial 
<lates  given  on  jiage  4(1  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  consists  of  the 
numeral  1.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  the  place  where,  according  to 
Filrstemann's  interpretation,  tlie  first  day  of  the  visibility  of  Venus 
as  the  morning  star  should  be  recorded,  there  is  set  down  the  date  1?. 
Kan.  or  18  Ciietz])alin  according  to  the  Me.xican  nomenclature.  If 
we  assume  that  this  date  is  intended  to  denote,  not  the  Ix'ginning  of 
the  ])lanet's  visibility,  but  rather  the  end  of  its  invisibility,  we  should 
have  on  iiage  4(1  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  the  day  1 C'hicchan,  or 
1 Coatl  in  the  Me.xican  nomenclature,  specifiell  as  the  day  of  its  fii-st 
apjH'arance  as  the  morning  star.  That  this  page  is  actually  intended 
to  e.xpress  this  idea  I woidd  infer  from  the  fact  that  in  the  tonala- 
matl  the  picture  of  the  morning  star  stands  in  the  very  division  which 
Ih-gins  with  the  day  1 Coatl. 

On  page  4(1  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  the  period  of  the  visibility 
of  Venus  as  the  morning  star  ihx's  not  occuiiy  the  first  [ilace.  The 
first  date  denotes  instead,  according  to  Kbrstemann's  explanation, 
the  Ix'ginning  of  the  time  when  the  morning  star  vanishes  in  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.  This  first  recorded  date  is  8 ('ib.  or  8 Cozcaqna- 
uhtli  in  the  Mexican  nomenclature.  If  we  assume  here  in  turn  that, 
not  the  iK'ginning  of  the  invisibility,  but  the  end  of  the  visibility  is 
denoted  by  this  date,  then  on  this  |iage  of  the  Dresden  manusc-ript 
we  should  have  the  day  4 Caban,  or  4 Ollin,  as  the  day  on  which  the 
morning  star  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  Since  1 Ollin,  or  naui 
Ollin,  is  consideivd  a symlHil  of  the  snn.  and  this  day  falls  in  a tonala- 
matl  division  whosi'  regent  is  Quetzalcoatl,  the  god  identified  with 
the  morning  star,  I believe  1 have  correctly  interpreted  hereby  the 
meaning  of  this  Maya  page. 

I find  support  for  these  interpretations  in  pages  71  and  72  of  Co- 
dex Vaticanus  11  ( Kingsborongh,  pages  2(1,  25).  On  the  first  of  thesi- 
two  pages,  which  for  a long  time  was  unintelligible  to  me.  the  day  1 
Coatl  is  represented  rising  from  the  jaws  of  the  earth.  Fight  rej>- 
resentations  follow,  which  in  a similar  manner  express  three  addi- 
tional days  joined  with  the  numeral  1:  but  these  appear  to  be  only 
ornamental  connecting  or  transitional  memlM-rs,  since  the  fifth  (the 
center)  and  the  ninth  (the  end)  are  again  the  day  1 Coatl. 

On  jiage  72.  however,  nine  other  representations  follow,  figures  of 
gfxls  drinking  pulque,  which  bt'gin  (Indow  on  the  right)  with  the 
date  naui  Olin  and  the  figure  which  is  designated  by  this  date  also  in 
the  \’ienna  manuscri|)t. 
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If  cvpn  in  tlic  details  of  the  dates  similarities  appear  which  connect 
the  represiMitations  of  the  Maya  inannscripts,  apparently  of  such  dif- 
ferent character,  with  those*  of  the  Hor<rian  codex  <iroup  and  the 
Mexican  manuscripts  in  general,  it  will  not  senun  surprising  that 
analogies  should  also  ajjpear  in  the  groups  of  figures.  These  are  very 
apparent  on  pages  4(!  to  50  of  the  Dresden  manuscript. 

On  these  five  pages  of  this  manuscript  we  see,  us  in  6,  c,  and  t/,  fig- 
ure i)7,  a figure  armeel  with  the  sijeuir  thrower  and  bundle  of  spears, 
and  under  it,  not  opposite,  another  struck  with  a spear.  The  form 
armed  with  the  spear  thrower,  and  bundle  of  sjwars  is  not  the  deity' 
of  the  morning  star  rejx-ated  five  times,  as  in  the  representations  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Rorgian  cwlex  group,  di.scussed  above,  but  five 
different  figures,  re.sj>ecting  Avhose,  significance  I shall  have  more  to 
say  later.  The  figures  struck  with  the  sjx-ar,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
clearly  the  same  as  in  the  represt-ntations  of  the  Rorgian  codex  group, 
at  least  on  the  first  three  jniges. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Rorgian  codex  we  see  .struck  by  the  sjx-ar 
the  goddess  of  water,  the  Mexican  Chalchiuhtlicue,  “ in  the  water  ”, 
c;  in  the  Rologna  codex  the  same,  d;  also  in  Co<lex  Vaticanus  («, 
figui’e  98),  but  on  the  second,  not  the  first,  page,  for  the  order  here  is 
not  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Rorgian  ccxlex. 

I reproduce  in  b.  figure  98,  in  hieroglyph  and  full  figure,  the  per- 
sonage struck  by  the  sjx'ar  on  page  40,  the  first  of  the  pages  connected 
herewith  in  the  Dresden  manuscript.'’  It  is  the  same  divinity  as 
the  oru!  re[)resented  on  jiage  '25  of  the  Dresden  manuscrij)t  as  regent 
of  the  years  beginning  with  Ren,  or  Acatl  of  the  Mexican  nomen- 
clature, /,  and  on  i>age  7,  d,  as  the  twelfth  in  the  series  of  the  twenty 
gials  called  g<xl  K by  Schellhas.  The  face  of  this  god  is  di.stinguished 
by  a remarkably  proliferous  nose,  and  the  hieroglyph  represents  a 
head  shaped  like  that  of  an  animal,  with  a projection  on  the  fore- 
head from  which  radiate  two  objects  resembling  tongues  of  flame, 
lie  is  very  fre(|uently  represt'nted  on  the  sculptures  of  Copan  and 
Ralenque  fcompari'  h and  i,  figure  98).  The  nose  is  not  so  strongly 
proliferous  as  in  the  manuscript,  but  in  every  case  it  curves  up- 
ward. The  projection  on  the  forehead,  with  the  two  tongues  of 
flame,  is  never  absent.  On  its  surface  there  are  frequently  two  crossed 
ro<ls  (see  a and  </,  figure  99),  which  are  explained  by  DieseldorfI 
as  fin*  drills,  but  which  may  have  an  astronomic  significance.  The 
god  fre<iuently  has  the  stin  sign.  kin.  on  his  brow.  Rrofessor  Filrste- 
niann  supposes  that  this  figure  is  a storm  <leity.  whose  ornamental 

« Tlie  hleroclyplia  of  the  flffures  struck  by  the  «j>ear  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  pages, 
directly  l>elow  the  hieroglyph  of  the  deity  hurling  the  si>ear.  The  figure  struck  by  the 
spear  is  also  Indicated  on  the  page  directly  preceding  p.  40,  p.  24,  which  In  a certain 
measure  is  an  epitome  of  pp.  40  to  ,'>0.  The  first  of  the  two  hieroglyphs,  which  1 have 
given  In  6,  fig.  OS,  Is  on  p.  24,  the  second  on  p.  40. 
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nose  ivpresents  tlic  blowing  of  tlio  storm  in  tlie  conventional  manner 
of  the  Central  American  ]K‘opl<«.  Diesehlortf  identifies  him  with 
Kiikulcan  the  Qnetzalcoatl  of  the  Mexican  races.  I consider  it 
to  1k'  almost  Ixwond  doubt  that  he  represents  the  water  deity.  On 
the  stela'  of  Copan  and  in  Menche  he  apjx'ars  as  a serpent  (d  and  e, 
figure  !)!)).  In  the  Troano  codex,  page  20,  he  is  the  serpent  on  which 
Chac,  the  rain  god,  rides  (y,  figure  t)8).  In  the  upper  division  of 
page  25  of  the  Dresden  maniise-ript  the  rain  god  Chac,  borne  along 
by  the  dog-headed  priest,  ofliciates  us  his  representative.  He  agrees 
generally  with  Ciiac,  not  in  the  nose  indeed,  which  in  the  rain  god 
curves  downward  and  is  large  but  i)lain,  but  in  the  whole  shape  of 
the  face  and  in  the  longteeth  hanging  out,  which  appear  like  the  teeth 
of  Tlaloc  metamorphosed,  the  head  of  which  god  forms  his  hiero- 
glyph (c,  figure  98)  in  one  passage  (page  3)  of  the  Dresden  manu- 
script. From  his  position  as  regent  of  the  Hen,  or  Acatl,  years,  Ixv 
longing  to  the  region  of  the  east,  I Ix-lieve  that  the  Yucatec  name 
Ah-Holon  tzacab,  “lord  of  the  nine  generations”,  must  be  regarded 
as  applying  to  him.  As  a matter  of  fact,  his  hieroglyph  usually 
appears  on  the  sculptures  connected  with  the  numeral  9,  /i  and  /, 
figure  98,  and  /i  and  c,  figure  99.  In  the  hieroglyph  a,  figure  99,  the 
anterior  portion  is  destroved. 

In  the  Borgia n cwlex,  on  the  second  of  the  pages  devoted  to  this 
representation.  Tezcatlipoca  is  seen  struck  by  the  sjx'ar  (r/,  figure 
99).  The  other  two  manuscripts  (Vaticamis  and  Bologna)  have  in 
his  place  the  jaguar,  h,  but  in  consequence  of  the  altered  order,  on  the 
fifth,  not  on  the  second,  page.  The  jaguar  is  here  to  be  looked 
upon  as  oidy  another  form  of  the  god  Tezcatlipoca.  Tezcatlipoca 
and  the  jaguar  are  one.  The  second  age  of  the  world,  in  which  the 
giants  lived,  and  in  which  Tezcatlipoca  shone  as  the  sun,  is  called  in 
the  Anales  de  Quauhtithui  ocHilotonatiidi,  “ jaguar  sun  According 
to  the  Ilistoria  de  los  Mexicanos  jxir  sus  Pinturas  Tezcatlipoca 
changed  himself  into  a jaguar  and  devoured  the  giants.  It  is  then 
clear  that  there  is  |jerfect  agri'ement  with  the  representation  of  the 
Borgian  codex  when  we  see  the  jaguar  struck  by  a spear  on  page  47 
of  the  Dresden  manuscript, 

The  agreement  is  still  more  evident  in  the  third  representation 
In  the  Borgian  cmlex  it  is  plaitdy  the  maize  gotldess  who  is  repre- 
.sented  as  struck  by  the  spear,  /,•.  In  Codex  Vaticamis  the  corre- 
■sponding  representation  occupies  the  first  place.  This  is  reproduced 
alxjve  in  h,  figure  97.  The  maize  goddess  is  not  here  surrounded  in 
the  same  way  with  eaiN  of  maize,  but  she  is  characterized  no  less 
by  the  longitudinal  angular  black  lines  on  her  face.  Finally,  in  the 
Bologna  c(Klex.  where  the  corresponding  representation  occupies 

" In  ^ flg.  00,  the  rtrtil  of  the  two  iilerociyphs  Is  tlerlved  from  the  epItomiKed  repre- 
ftentntion  on  p.  tlio  second  from  p.  47  Itself. 
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the  second  place,  the  qnantity  of  maize  eaiN  introduced  (a,  figure 
100)  again  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  signilicance  of  the  figure. 
In  h,  figure  100.  I Inive  reproduced  in  picture  and  hieroglyph  the 
figure  struck  by  the  spear  on  the  third  page  of  the  Dresden  ii»hu- 
script,  page  48.  It  is  the  god  “with  the  kan  sign”,  he  who 
occupies  the  eighteenth  place  in  the  series  of  Iwent}'  divinities  at 
the  Ix'ginning  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  (c,  figure  100).  He  is  also 
fre(|uently  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  Maya  manuscripts  and  is 
denoted  by  Schellhas  in  his  list  In'  the  letter  E.  It  can  1k>  considered 
as  quite  Ik'voiuI  a doubt  that  this  god  represents  the  maize  deity,  and 
from  the  first  he  was  interpreted  as  such  by  Schellhas. 

The  direct  or.  at  least,  the  more  clearly  discernible  agreements  of 
the  Dresden  manuscript  with  the  manusi'ripts  of  the  Borgian  codex 
group  are  confined  to  these  tlirw  representations.  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  representations  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Borgian  codex  group, 
not  persons,  but  symlwls  are  depicted  struck  I)y  a spear.  On  the 
fourth  page  of  the  Borgian  codex  d is  represented,  which  corre- 
sponds to  e in  Codex  Vaticanus.  It  is  a carved  wixxlen  seat  cov- 
ered with  a jaguar  skin  that  has  !x>en  struck  by  a spear.  In  e, 
over  the  jaguar  skin,  there  is  also  a mat.  Seat,  jaguar  skin,  and  mat 
are  familiar  badges  of  royalty.  That  they  are  used  here  as  such  is 
made  perfectly  clear  by  the  fact  that  in  Codex  Vaticanus,  e,  there 
is  above  the  symbols  a form  sitting  on  a jaguar  skin  with  the 
symbol  of  speech  IxTore  his  month — a s]>eaker.  a tlatbani;  that  is,  a 
king.  It  Ixdongs  to  the  same  order  of  conceptions  as  that  in  the 
Bologna  codex,  where  the  image  of  the  sun  a])|X'ai-s  on  the  throne 
bj'  the  spear;  for  according  to  a widespread  notion,  kings  are  the 
sons  of  the  sun.  Piltzinteotl.  or  Piltzintecntli,  “ go<l  of  princes”, 
“ master  of  princes  ”,  was  a familiar  name  for  the  sun  god  with  the 
Mexicans. 

The  fifth  page  of  the  Borgian  codex  shows  us  f struck  by  the 
spear,  a shield  and  a bundle  of  spears,  and  alx)ve  them  an  eagle’s 
head,  familiar  symbols  of  war  and  of  warriors.  The  shield  and 
bundle  of  spears  are  in  a field  which  is  painted  yellow,  streaked,  and 
Ix'set  with  a verticillate  design.  This  jiicture  might  signify  fire  or  a 
burnt  field  or  might  even  be  regarded  as  an  elliptical  representation 
of  the  atl-tlachinolli,  “water  and  fire”;  that  is,  of  war.  In  Code.x 
Vaticanus  we  have  corresponding  to  those  .symlxils  y,  in  which  we  see 
water  and  a mountain  with  an  eagle  ]X‘rched  upon  it.  The  eagle  is 
undoubtedly  again  to  1«>  regarded  as  a symbol  of  the  warrior.  The 
mountain  is  painted  yellow.  Fire  and  the  atl-tlachinolli  might  hence 
perhaps  again  be  suggesteil.  It  seems  more  ])rol)able  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  water  and  the  mountain  are  an  expression  for  atl- 
tepctl,  that  is,  altepetl,  or  for  the.  aua-tepeiia.  “ the  village  the  com- 
munity or  the  townsmoji.  in  contradistinction  to  the  king.  In  tiatoani 
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in  rtltepetl,  ‘‘tin*  king  and  tlic  coniinnnity  ",  are  always  mentioned 
together  in  the  texts. 

Tlie  representations  which  wciijn'  the  fourth  and  fifth  places  in  the 
Dresden  manuseript  an*  apiiarently  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 
In  th(‘  fourth  j)lace  (page  40)  it  is  the  tortoi.re  that  is  struck  by  the 
spear,  h.  In  the  fifth  place  (page  50)  we  see  the  figure  of  a warrior 
characterized  by  a peculiar  involute  marking  running  over  the  eye, 
which  is  also  distinguishable  in  the  hierogly])h  («,  figure  101). 
Here  the  last  figure,  at  least,  seems  to  me  to  l>e  a parallel  repre- 
sentation to  the  one  which  occurs  in  the  fifth  place  in  the  manuscrijits 
of  the  Horgian  codex  group.  That  a is  particularly  intended  to 
denote  a warrior  seems  to  me  clear,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
only  one  of  the  five  figure,s  struck  by  a s])ear  who  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  defenses,  hurling  the  spear  and  opposing  his  shield  to  ward 
oil'  the  missile. 

'I'he  tortoise  may  als<j  afford  a basis  for  comparison.  It  has  the 
design  of  the  sun  on  its  shell  (see  b,  which  is  taken  from  the  Perez 
codex,  j)age  21).  As  a mutter  of  fact,  the  box  tortoise,  widely  dis- 
tributed over  North  America,  of  which  there  is  a particular  variety 
iK-curring  in  Jlexico  descritn'd  under  the  name  of  Onychotria  mex- 
icana,  has  upon  its  shell  a yellow  radiate  design,  which  might 
easily  Im?  looked  u])on  as  an  image  of  the  sun.  This  may  lx*  the  reason 
why  its  hieroglyph,  when  this  does  not  simply  reproduce  the  head  of 
the  animal,  as  in  c,  has  for  its  eye  a design  similar  to  the  liieroglyph 
of  the  sun.  This  is  the  case  liere  {/i,  figure  100)  and  in  the  hiero- 
glyph of  the  uinal  Kayab  (tl,  figure  101).  which  likewise  contains  the 
tortoise's  head  as  an  element.  This  may  also  Ik*  tlie  reason  why  the 
tortoise  is  repre.scnfed  on  page  40  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  with 
torches  in  its  claws.  Perhaps  on  this  account  it  was  regarded  as  the 
sun  animal  and  ns  the  royal  animal. 

However  this  may  be.  in  the  first  three  of  the  figures  struck  by  the 
spear,  and,  in  my  opinion,  also  in  the  fifth,  the  analogies  are  perfe<-tlj 
plain  In'tweeii  the  figures  of  pages  40  to  50  of  the  Dresden  manuscript 
and  those  on  the  pages  of  the  Horgian  ctxlex  group  which  are  devoted 
to  a similar  representation  of  the  lOXo  Venus  periods. 

Now,  what  inference  are  we  to  draw  from  the  fact  that  on  the.se 
pages  the  figures  of  the  deity  of  the  morning  .star — and  of  those  dei- 
ties, still  to  be  discussed,  that  are  dc])icted  in  their  place  in  the  Dres- 
den manuscript — are  represented  throwing  the  spear,  and  that  in  one 
ca.se  the  diviniU'  of  the  water,  in  others  tlie  jaguar,  the  maize  god,  the 
emblem  of  kings,  and  warriors  repre.senting  the  community  ap]x>ar 
struck  by  this  spear  < Fdrstemann  propounds  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  may  1h>  the  struggle  of  the  sun  with  Venus,  ending  witli 
the  disap])earance  of  the  latter.  Tliis  view  set'ins  to  me  to  be  pre- 
cluded here,  for,  as  we  learn  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Horgian 
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oodox  jn'oiip,  Venus  is,  on  the  contniry,  represented  as  the  conquer- 
ing party.  C’on junctions  with  other  constellations  might  seem  to  Ik* 
suggested  here,  for  they  are  in  fact  ditfert'iit  for  the  five  periods. 
That  a conjunction  of  the  planet  with  other  ca'lestial  Iwdies  was 
observed  is  positively  proved  by  certain  reliefs  of  Chichen  Itza. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  jagtiar,  the  tortoise,  and  the  serpent  were 
seen  in  the  sky  by  the  Maya  peoples.  It  is,  however,  al.so  possi- 
ble that  we  have  on  these  pages  simi)ly  an  astrologic  speculation  aris- 
ing from  superstitious  fear  of  the  influence  of  the  light  of  this 
j)owerful  planet. 

By  a natural  association  of  ideas  the  rays  of  light  emitted  by  the 
sun  or  other  luminous  bodies  are  imaginetl  to  be  darts  or  arrows 
which  are  shot  Jn  all  directions  by  the  luminous  lx)dy.  The  more  the 
rays  are  perceived  to  lx*  productive  of  discomfort  or  injury,  .so  much 
the  more  fittingly  does  this  apply.  In  this  way  the  abstract  noun 
miotl.  or  meyotli,  with  the  meaning  "ray  of  light”,  is  derived  from 
the  Me.xican  word  mitl,  arrow  ”.  Such  abstract  nouns  are  used  in 
Mexican  as  the  concrete  designation  of  the  object  when  the  object 
la-longs  to  another  one  in  its  nature  or  properties.  Thus  miotli,  or 
meyotli,  is  the  arrow,  which  la-longs  by  nature  to  a la>dy  sending 
forth  arrow.s,  a luminous  boily.  Tonalmitl,  or  tonalmeyotli,  are  the 
sun  arrows,  the  sun's  rays;  miotli,  or  mej'otli.  alone,  “the  ray”. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a verb,  rniyotia,  also  written  mihiotia,  derived 
from  this,  which  means  “emitting  light  tei>an  rniyotia,  “to  la*am 
on  anyone  ",  " to  strike  anyone  with  its  light  ”. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  ^lexico  certain  influ- 
eiKx-s  were  ascrila-d  to  the  j)lanet  Venus,  generally  baleful,  favorable 
in  certain  signs  oidy;  so  that,  therefore,  when  the  planet  api>eared 
anew  in  the  heavens,  smoke  vents  and  chimne\*s  were  stopjx*d  up  lest 
the  light  shotdd  penetrate  into  the  house.  In  the  Anales  de  Quauhtit- 
lan,  appemled  to  the  story  of  the  tratisformation  of  Quetzalcoatl  into 
the  morning  star,  there  is  a more  detailed  account  of  the.se  influences 
ascrilK'd  to  the  light  of  the  ])lanet  Venus.  It  is  a remarkable  pas.sagc, 
of  which  I give  here  the  literal  translation: 


1.  Auh  yn  iuh 

2.  Yni<)nac  Imuliie/.tiuli 

3.  Yn  tli  yn  ypan  tonalli 

4.  t't-ceatlainiintin  ytiimn  inioytia 

а.  Quiumina  (luinllalmilia 

б.  Iiitla  ce  Cipaetti  ypan  yanli 

7.  t^ainmina  huebueUiiie  ylamatcpie 
.8.  Mochi  ynhiiui  yntla  ce  Ucelotl 
0.  Yntla  ce  Mazatl 
10.  Yntla  ce  Xochitl 


And  a.s  they  (the  ancients,  the  forefathers) 
learned. 

When  it  aiqxars  (ri.ses). 

A<-cordint;  to  the  sign,  in  which  it  (ri.'«s). 

It  strikes  -iifferent  classes  of  people  with  its 
rays. 

Shisits  them,  casts  its  light  nisin  them. 

When  it  ajipears  in  the  (first)  sign,  “ t 
alligator  “. 

It  shix)t8  the  old  men  and  women. 

Also  in  the  (second)  sign.  ••  1 jagtiar". 

In  the  (third)  sign,  " 1 stag". 

In  the  (fourth)  sign,  " 1 flower”. 
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11.  C^niiiiiiiim  inpiltotontzin  It  «lio<its  the  little  children. 

12.  .\nh  yntlu  ceni  Acjitl  Ami  in  the  (tilth)  siKii.  " 1 re«l  ". 

13.  tjninmina  tlaUxine  It  Nhoota  the  kin|;s. 

I t.  Mochi  .vulK|ui  jrntln  ce  Mi<|uiztli  Also  in  the  (si!tth)  sinn.  “1  death". 

15.  Anil  yntla  Qulyiihuitl  And  in  the  (seventh)  .si);n.  " 1 rain". 

16.  Qiiiminaya  (luiahnitl  It  shoots  the  rain. 

17.  Amo  iiniyahniz  It  will  not  rain. 

13.  Anh  yntla  ce  Olin  Andinthe(thirteenth)si(fn."l  niovenient". 

1!).  Qnlnniinatel]K>iMK-htinychpoisx'h- 

tin  It  sh(»>t.s  the  youths  and  maidens. 

20.  Anh  yntla  ce  Atl  And  in  the  (seventi'enth)  sijtn.  " 1 water". 

81.  Ye  tohnaqniz  There  is  nniversal  drought. 

I woiihl  oltserve  I lint  tlie  rejiriiit  of  the  te.vt  of  the.se  annals  is 
unfortunately  very  faulty.  I have,  therefore,  had  to  make  a few 
slight  eorre<'tions,  in  the  ninth  line  stihstiluting  ee  Mazatl  for  ce 
•Mecatl,  atiil  in  the  twelfth  cent  Aeatl  for  ee  .Mazatl.  The  order  of 
the  signs  in  the  totialaniatl  justilies  the.s»>  eom'ctions.  I would  like, 
however,  to  make  a third  and  more  imi>ortant  change.  1 woitld  like 
to  replace  ce  Qtiiyahiiitl,  in  the  fifteetith  litie,  with  ce  Coatl,  " 1 
snake  that  is.  the  ninth  sigti  for  the  seventh.  I ladieve  this  wottld 
Ik‘  correct,  because  the  intrcxlitctory  aiih,  " and  ",  is  ttsed  elsewhere  in 
this  ])as.sago  only  with  the  sigtis  of  the  coltimn  CM'pactli.  .\catl.  Coatl, 
Ollin.  and  Atl,  and  hy  wrong  reading  QtiiauitI  may  very  easily  have 
iH-en  suhstituted  for  t'oatl. 

Isct  us  admit  this  change,  and  let  us  for  the  present  leave  out  wliat 
is  said  at  the  signs  ce  Mazatl  atid  ce  Xochill  (lines  0 to  11)  ; then  we 
have  left  the  five  sigtis  of  the  colttmn  Cipactli,  .Vcatl.  t'oatl,  Ollin, 
atid  -\tl,  which,  as  we  have  s<>en.  are  iti  fact  the  signs  ritling  the  initial 
days  of  the  Vetuis  jieriods.  If  we  arrange  them  accoriling  to  their 
trtte  order,  not  as  they  follow  one  atiother  in  the  totialaniatl,  then,  in 
the  .tnales  de  (jiiaithtillan,  the  followitig  would  In*  said  of  the  inflti- 
ence  of  the  |)lanet  Ventts  iti  its  five  consecutive  periods: 

1.  In  tlie  (first)  sign,  ( 'i|iiictll.  " iilllnator  ”.  It  slnsits  tlie  old  men  and  women. 

2.  Ill  tile  (iilntli)  slcii.  t’oiitl.  "siiiike".  It  slnsits  the  rain.  It  will  not  rain. 

In  the  I seveiitwiith ) sign.  .Ul.  “water",  there  Is  universal  drought. 

■4.  Ill  the  (fifth)  sign,  .\eiitl.  " re»*d  ".  It  shoots  the  kings. 

.■>.  In  the  ( tliirti'eiith)  sign.  Olin,  "niovenient",  it  slnmts  tlie  youths  and 
maidens. 

Here  it  will  Im'  seen  at  once  that  as  far  as  the  fourth  and  fifth 
periods  are  concerned  the  statements  of  the  Annies  de  Qiiaiihtitlan 
(*.\aetly  agree  with  the  pii-torial  representations  of  the  Uorgian  eode.x. 
In  tlu“  Morgian  eode.x,  loo.  we  have  in  the  fourth  period  (i/.  figure 
100)  royalty  struck  hy  the  spear,  and  in  the  fifth  ( /.  figure  100)  the 
warriors.  The  young  men  (leliioehtin)  and  the  warriors  (i|uauhlin) 
are  essentially,  and  in  the  usage  of  s|)eeeh.  at  least  in  that  of  Mexico, 
identical.  In  the  third  period  as  well  there  is  exact  agreement 
iH'twmm  the  aecounts  of  the  .\nales  and  the  ri‘i»resentations  of  the 
72:W-Nn.  2S-0.-> 2.'» 
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Miii'i'ian  (•(mIp-'c.  In  tin*  Hoririiui  wkIox  we  saw  in  the  thinl  periiwl  tlie 
nmiz»-  {Todde-ss  struck  hy  the  s]>ear  (/«•.  fipnre  9!>).  The  maize  fjod- 
de.ss.  liowever,  is  here  plainly  not  tlie  divinity  who  disjx;nses  suste- 
nance in  ahnndance,  hut  the  gialdess  called  hy  the  interpreter  of  tin- 
(\Klex  Tellcriano-Keinensis  la  qiie  causava  las  hanibres  (“the  one 
who  causes  famine  ”) ; for  in  k,  figure  99,  the  maize  ears  are  devouretl 
by  worms  painted  white  and  having  death's-heads.  Then.  too.  in 
the  corresi>onding  representation  of  the  Bologna  codex  (c.  figure  9.">i. 
the  ground  iKuieath  the  maize  gmldess  is  surrounded  hy  flaiiies  and 
smoke;  that  is.  it  is  dry  and  liarren. 

It  is  more  difliciilt.  in  ca.se  the  correction  jiroposed  alxive  is  really 
admissible,  to  form  a clear  idea  in  regard  to  a iwssible  agreement  in 
the  second  period  hetwien  the  accounts  of  the  .Vnales  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  jticture  writings.  For  the  first  jteriod,  likowi.s<‘.  I 
forego,  for  the  present.  HI13'  atteni])t  to  find  a tertiuin  comparatioiiis. 
But  this  much,  I Udieve.  is  to  1k‘  learned  from  the  account  in  the 
Anales.  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  anything  else  in  these  figures 
struck  h_v  the  sia-ar  than  augural  s]>eculations  regarding  the  influence 
of  the  light  from  the  platiel,  sugg-sted  hy  the  initial  signs  of  the 
periods.  B’e  shall  have  to  accept  this  as  true,  not  onlv  for  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Borgian  codex  group,  hut  also  for  the  pictorial  rep- 
resentations and  the  hieroglyphic  text  of  the  Dresden  manuscrij)t. 

It  is  not  wholly  without  interest  that  in  the  passjige  of  the  .\nales 
de  (^fiiaidititlau  ipioted  above  mention  is  also  made  of  the  augural 
significance  of  the  signs  ce  Mazatl  and  ce  Xochitl  (lines  9 to  11). 
Thesi'  are  not  signs  which  have  anj'thing  to  do  with  the  iK'ginnings 
of  the  Venus  periods.  The  first  sign  denotes  the  day  on  which  the 
riiiapipiltin.  the  specter  women,  the  soids  of  women  who  have  tlicil 
in  childix'd.  who  live  in  the  west,  come  down  from  heaven  and  strike 
children  with  epilejtsy.  On  this  day,  therefore,  children  arc  kept 
III  the  house.  The  other  sign,  however,  was  dominated  by  a group 
of  gods  of  whom  .MacuilxtK-hitI  or  Auiateotl,  the  gtal  of  luerrA'- 
inaking.  may  lie  considered  typical,  and  who  are  represented  on 
pages  t7  and  I‘<  of  the  Borgian  codex  ( K ingslHirough,  pages  08.  C>7) 
with  the  Ciiiapipiltin.  It  may  safel\-  lie  assumed,  I think,  that  the 
relation  of  these  signs  to  these  deities  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
'(‘jiarate  divi-ious  of  the  tonalarnatl,  which  is  arranged  in  columns  of 
live  signs  each,  have  some  mysterious  connection  with  the  four  cardi- 
nal points.  That  it  was  |iossible  in  the  .Vnales  de  Qnaiihtitlan  to 
designate  whatever  baleful  infhicnce  of  the  planet  Venus  resiilte<l 
from  this  coimection  is  onh’  a jiriKif  that  the  whole  arranguuent 
of  the  tonalarnatl  in  columns  of  five  signs  each  owes  its  origin  to  the 
fact  that  the  tonalarnatl  has  lieen  brought  into  accord  with  the 
observed  Venus  period. 
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It  yet  remains  for  us  to  form  now  a dear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
personages  who  are  represented  on  pages  40  to  50  of  the  Dresden  man- 
uscript with  spear  throwers  and  bundles  of  spears  in  their  hands,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  deity  of  the  morning  star  armed  with  a spear 
thrower  and  a bundle  of  spears  of  the  other  manuscripts.  They  are 
depicted  likewise  on  the  right  half  of  the  pages,  but  in  the  division 
near  the  middle.  Their  hieroglyph  is  in  the  text  above  them,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  line  and  directly  over  the  hieroglyph  of  the 
figures  struck  by  the  spear,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  the  hieroglyph 
of  the  morning  star  (c,  figure  DC),  clearly  signifying  that  the.se  fig- 
ures are  to  Ik*  considered  the  regents  of  the  five  consecutive  Venus 
periotls. 

The  regent  of  the  first  period  is  the  black  g«l  whom  I have  repro- 
duced in  form  and  hieroglyph  in  c,  figure  101.“  His  picture  is  in  the 
tenth  place  (/,  figure  101)  in  the  series  of  tlte  twenty  divinities  at  the 
lieginning  of  the  Dresden  manuscript,  and  also  occurs  many  times 
elsewhere  in  the  same  manuscript,  for  e.xample,  in  the  middle  and 
lower  divisions  of  page  14  and  /i,  figure  101)  and  on  page  74,  the 
closing  page.  He  occurs  in  the  Troano  ccalex,  pages  33  and  34,  with 
a .scorpion’s  tail.  Here  another  black  divinity  appears  to  be  very 
closely  connected  with  him,  who  is  usually  distinguished  from  him 
by  the  hieroglyph  and  the  formation  of  the  face,  but  in  the  Troano 
cmlex  occurs  in  immediate  relationship  with  him  and  evidently  in 
kindred  representations,  and  likewise  has  a scorpion's  tail.  Schellhas 
designated  these  two  figures  in  his  list  with  the  letters  L and  M. 

I will  indulge  in  no  speculations  respecting  the  character  and  pos- 
sible name  of  this  divinity,  but  only  express  my  personal  view  that 
'll  this  god  we  should  recognize  a form  akin  to  the  fire  god  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  We  may  assume.  I think,  that  he  is  intended  here 
to  denote  the  first  cardinal  point,  or  the  east. 

I have  rejiroduced  the  regent  of  the  second  ]>eriod,  with  his  hiero- 
glyph, in  i.  This  is  a figure  which  I have  not  met  elsewhere  in  the 
manuscripts  and  which  is,  therefore,  wanting  in  the  Schellhas  li.st. 
It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  hierglyjih  given  in  i is  really  the  hiero- 
glyphic designation  of  this  particular  god  Is'cause  it  occupie.s  the 
same  place  as  the  known  hieroglyph  of  the  regent  of  the  first  jwriod 
and  lx“caus<>  it  follows  the  hieroglyph  of  that  regent  on  page  24.  The 
body  of  this  god  is  painted  red,  and  on  the  front  of  the  trunk,  which 
faces  the  s|)ectator,  are  drawn  the  vertebne  and  ribs  of  a skeleton, 
riie  nose  (airves  tlownward  like  that  of  the  rain  god,  Chac.  The 
other  characteristics  of  that  goil.  the  long  crooked  tootli  and  the 
Nourish  on  the  britlge  of  the  nose,  are  lacking.  It  s<‘ems  to  me  signifi- 
^•ant  that  the  string  of  precious  stones,  hanging  over  in  front  from 

* The  hiero^lypiiK  of  the  regentK  of  the  VeniiH  iHTitKiK  »re  hImo  set  down  on  the  cpito* 
niizecl  p.  24,  but  only  those  of  the  reKents  of  the  first  two  perltsls. 
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the  headdress,  has.  attached  to  it  by  a bow.  the  hieroglyph  of  tin- 
planet.  Venus.  I can  not  refrain  from  comparing  this  hieroglv|)li 
with  ^•.  the  figure  drawn  on  pages  80  to  84  of  Codex  Vaticanu^  li 
in  front  of  the  breast  of  the  deity  of  the  planet  Venus  (see  b,  figuiv 
07)  and  which  is  intended  to  represent  an  eye  of  light,  perhaps  a 
star,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  bright  sky  {1.  figure 
101).  I am.  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that  we  ought  to  refoi- 
nize  in  our  i.  figure  101,  the  Maya  representation  of  the  deity  of  ihf 
morning  star,  or  the  planet  Venus.  The  hieroglyph  corres|)oi]il- 


c 


d 


in  its  essential  elements  with  the  principal  hieroglyph  of  the  moan 
bird  {<t,  figure,  10i2).  In  interpnding  the  latter  I made  iis<-  of  tb 
oxlahnn  taz  miiyal.  thirteen  layers  of  clouds  ”.  which  are  invokw 
in  the  Misa  milpera  Xcanchakan. 

Tlie  regent  of  the  third  period,  with  his  hieroglyj)h.  is  reproduct''! 
in  h.  figure  lOi'.  Tliis  one.  tiH>.  is  not  in  tile  Seliellhas  list,  nor  ar 
the  regents  of  the  last  two  iieriods.  The  face  exhibits  unmistakaW* 
animal  characteristics,  anil  an  aninial's  car  can  be  distinguished  aboo 
the  pierced  ear  disk.  The  hieniglyph  contains  an  element  whiiti 
oi-ciirs  as  the  essential  element  in  the  hierogly))h  of  a god  with  a deer- 
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iioiiil  in  tilt'  Dresden  manuscript,  e;  also,  it  is  true,  in  the  Troano 
ciMlex.  in  a hieroglyph  denoting  a feminine  occup.ition,  weaving  or 
emhroidery,  d. 

The  regent  of  the  fourth  ]>erio<l  is  reproduced  in  c,  figure  102,  in 
picture  and  hieroglyph.  He  is  obviously  a warlike  divinity.  A jaguar 
skin  is  wrajijx'il  around  hh  hips,  and  he  wears  on  his  breast  a disk 
apparently  iKirdereil  with  jaguar  skin.  .Vs  headdress  he  wears  the 
fonventionalized  head  of  a bird  having  a crest.  .Vn  entire  bird  is  worn 
as  an  ear  |H'g,  with  the  head  stuck  toward  the  front  through  the 
.nuch-enlargeil  hole  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  There  is  a ser|jent’s  head 
'H'fore  his  mouth  (as  a nose  peg?),  and  the  head  of  a bird  projects 
over  his  forehead.  The  face  painting  strikingly  recalls  that  of  the 
Me.xican  Tezcatlipoca.  Th<>  hieroglyph,  unfortunately,  is  not  plainly 
drawn.  I have  therefoiv  reiH'ated  it  in  /,  somewhat  enlarged.  There 
is  in  front  the  element  which  in  the  hieroglyph  of  the  jaguar  is 
combined  with  the  abbreviated  jaguar  head,  and  in  other  jilaces  is 
asscK'iated  with  the  cardinal  ixiint  east,  probalily  denoting  a color 
(red).  It  is  not  difficult  to  n'cognize  the  element  kin,  “sun”,  at 
the  right,  and  in  the  center  a head  with  a blwding,  empty  eve,  socket. 
.Vll  tlu*se  are  elements  which  might  stand  for  a war  god. 

Finally,  the  regi'iit  of  the  last  periral.  y,  is  a gotl  with  Ixuind  eyes, 
ns  is  most  fitting  for  a deity  of  the  fifth  cardinal  point,  the  downward 
direc'tion,  the  dei)ths  of  the  interior  of  the  earth;  and  there  is  a temp- 
tation to  discover  a Tzontemoc,  “ moving  with  the  head  turned  down- 
ward ",  in  the  hieroglyph,  which  contains  the  sign  Ahua  turned 
upside  down. 

In  the  Dresden  manuscript,  in  the  top  division  on  the  right  side  of 
the  page,  there  are  five  additional  divinities,  who  are  represented 
holding  a vessel  in  their  hands  and  sitting  on  a cele,stial  throne.  But, 
sinw  there  are  no  corresponding  figures  on  the  pages  of  the  Horgian 
codex  group.  I shall  not  discuss  them  further  in  this  article. 

In  all  cases  of  the  occtirrence  of  the  Venus  ])criiKl  hitherto  dis- 
<ais.s4'<l  the  (piestion  has  Ix-en  one  of  multiples  which  naturally  n-sult 
from  the  length  of  the  {x>rio<l  and  the  designation  of  the  days  accord- 
ing to  the  tonalamatl  system.  There  is,  however,  a representation  in 
the  Horgian  cixlex,  and  in  no  other  manuscript  of  this  group,  in  which 
the  length  of  the  Venus  jx>riod  seems  to  be  compaml  directly  with 
the  length  of  the  solar  year  or  to  Ix'  measured  by  it.  In  former 
articles  1 have  taken  (X'casion  repeatedly  to  call  attention  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  beautiful  pag»‘  of  the  Horgian  codex,  jtage  27  (Kings- 
lK>rough,  page  12).  On  this  page  the  four  <piarters  of  the  tonalamatl 
,tnd  the  four  quarters  of  the  peri<xl  of  .V2  years,  which  are  desig- 
nated by  their  initial  day  and  their  initial  year,  resjx'ctively,  an- 
assigned  to  the  fotir  cardinal  points  in  stich  a manner  that  they  are 
as,scK'iated  with  four  images  of  the  rain  god,  which  are  placed  in  the 
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four  corners  of  the  page  and  are  colored  differently  (black,  yellow, 
t>lue,  I'cd)  iicciirding  to  the  point  of  the  compass  and  represented  as 
Ijeneficial  or  injurious  to  the  crops.  A fifth  figure  of  the  rain  god, 
striped  white  and  red.  is  added  in  the  center  to  designate  the  fifth  car- 
dinal point,  tlie  center,  or  the  diivction  from  above  downward ; but 
there  are  naturally  no  dates  corresponding  to  those  given  with  the 
corner  figures,  since  the  four  quarters  suflice  for  the  divisions  of  time. 

Page  C!)  in  Code.x  Vaticanus  B (Kingsborough.  page  ;i8)  com*- 
sponds  to  this  one  of  the  Borgian  codex,  ^\^lile,  however,  Codex 
Vaticanus  B is  contenteil  with  this  one  page,  in  the  Borgian  codex 
the  page  just  desi-ribed  has  a parallel  representation  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  it.  In  this  also,  page  of  the  Borgian  codex  (Kings- 
borough, page  11),  there  are  five  figure's  of  the  rain  god,  four  dis- 
tributed at  tlie  corners  and  one  in  the  center.  They,  too,  are  desig- 
nated by  the  .supjilementary  re|)re.sentations  as  beneficial  or  harmful 
to  the  growth  of  the  crops;  but  tlieie  seems  here  to  be  no  underlying 
reasem  for  the  seijuence  of  colors.  The  order,  beginning  with  the  east 
and  ending  with  the  center,  is  Idack.  white  and  red  strijjed,  yellow, 
black  again,  and  lastly  red.  There  are  dates  with  each  of  the  five  fig- 
ures, three  in  each  division,  which,  unfortunately,  are  partially 
effaced.  .\s  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished  they  are  as  follow : 


(East)  Black  rain  god Year  1 Acatl 

(North)  White  and  red  striped 

rain  gotl i Tec:patl 

(West)  Yellow  rain  god 3 Calli 

(South)  Blat^k  rain  god 1 Toc^htli 

(Center)  Red  rain  god  . H Acatl 


Day  4 Olliu  ? 

.1  Cipactli  to  (joianitl 
9 Atl  TCoatl 

[3]  Atl  y Coatl 

1 Atl  13  Mazatl 


Five  succ'essive  years,  then,  are  specified  on  this  page,  and  two  days 
arc  named  in  each.  The  day  named  in  the  first  year  in  the  first  place 
IS  the  day  4 Ollin,  which,  as  explained  above,  is  referred  to  in  the 
Dresden  manuscript  as  the  day  on  which  the  morning  star  disappears 
in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  or  when  the  morning  star  rises  at  the 
same  time  as  the  sun.  The  day  named  in  the  fifth  year  in  the  first 
|)lace,  the  day  1 .Vtl,  “ 1 water  ",  is  distant  from  the  day  4 Ollin  exactly 
l,7iV2  days,  or  three  Venus  periods.  In  connection  with  this  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that,  as  is  usual  in  the  Borgian  codex  in  the  case 
of  all  computations  extending  ovtu'  a longer  or  shorter  series  of  days, 
1 Cipactli  is  set  down  as  the  first  day,  and  the  5 years  on  this  page 
are  ix'ckoned  from  1 Cipactli,  while  the  naming  of  the  ycRrs.  as 
usual,  Ix'gins  with  1 Acatl.  Here  the  day  1 Atl  in  the  fifth  year 
again  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  morning  star  ri.ses  at  the  same 
time  as  the  sun.  I'hough  I have  not  yet  Ijeen  able  to  discover  a law 
for  the  days  lying  between  and  coming  after,  and  must  as.sume  for 
the  present  that  they  are  only  connecting  links,  that  indication  from 
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tliose  dates,  5 Aeatl,  1 Atl,  can  not  lx-  accidental.  We  shall  have  to 
admit  that  not  only  an  instance  of  the  Venus  period,  hut  a very  re- 
markahle  one,  is  recorded  on  this  pajje. 

I come  to  the  close.  The  agreement  e.xlending  to  details  that 
existed  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  Mayas  in  the  system  of  the 
calendar  and  the  twenty  day  signs  doiihtle.ss  corre.si>onded  to  an 
agreement  in  their  sacerdotal  science  in  many  other  particulai's. 
It  could  hardly  lx“  otherwist*  in  view  of  the  active  intercourse 
which  existed  between  these  two  gi-eat  civilized  races.  I believe  the 
foregoing  has,  for  the  fir.st  time,  furnished  conclusive  proof  of  thi.s. 
While  the  Mexican  forms  and  names  have  furnished  a key  for  the 
analysis  of  the  day  signs,  the  detailed  computations  of  the  Dresden 
manuscript  and  Forstemann’s  determination  of  them  lii-st  afforded 
a basis  for  the  astronomic  periods.  The  circumstance  that  in  the 
Mexican  maimscTipts  the  result  of  the  computations  is  given  without 
the  process  will  always  make  their  solution  a difficult  task. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  rea.son  to  expect  that  whatever  progress  shall 
lx;  made  in  interpreting  the  documents  of  either  of  the  j)eoples  will  lx; 
of  use  in  throwing  light  upon  the  dark  passages  in  the  documents  of 
the  other  of  these  two  great  civilized  nations. 
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AIDS  TO  THE  DECIPHERING  OF  THE  MAYA 
MANUSCRIPTS 


By  E.  Forstrmann 


NUMBERS  AND  DATES  IN  THE  DRESDEN  CODEX- 
iNTRODUfrnON 

Since  explaining  in  my  Erlauteningen  ziir  Mayahandschrift  der 
Koniglichen  offentlichcn  Bibliothek  zii  Dresden  (Dresden,  188G)  the 
niiineral  system  of  the  Maya,  as  well  as  the  series  of  numbt^rs  wcur- 
ring  in  the  manuscript,  I have  succeeded  in  obtaining  further  light 
on  some  points  of  importance  closely  connected  therewith;  and  I now 
present  three  of  these  points,  while  I reserve  some  which  seem  not 
yet  ripe  for  publication. 

The  Numerai.8  Incixised  in  Red  Rinos 

In  certain  passages  of  the  manuscript  one  or  two  of  several  nu- 
merals standing  one  above  the  other  are  encircled  with  red.  In  my 
Erlaiiterungen  I was  still  obliged  to  designate  these  as  enigmatic. 
I here  note  down  the.se  jjassages  and  indicate  the  red  circles  by 
parentheses : 


Pane  U 

Page  31 

Page 

Pago  46 

B 

(6) 

(0) 

7 17 

1 

2 

(1) 

(17) 

(2)  (12) 

(10) 

(0) 

14 

Pl^re  H2 

Page  6H 

p»KP ;o 

1 

1 6 

11  0 7 

1 

4 4 

10 

7 

4 (1) 

(15)  (17)  2 

12 

10  (B) 

(8) 

(11) 

(IB) 

14 

(8) 

(6) 

(I») 

Of  these  sixteen  columns  of  numerals  fifteen  are  entirely  correct  and 
lequire  no  emendation;  in  the  third  group  on  page  111  alone  the  writer 
jiermitted  himsidf  to  employ  a very  extraordinary  alibreviation  for 

« Zur  KiitxHTeninK  dor  MnyAhnodHchriften,  Dresden.  AuKUHt  31,  lHH7. 
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the  sake  of  economizing  space.  He  wrote  the  numerals  7,  *2,  and  14 
in  black  one  iimler  the  other,  and  joined  to  the  14  a red  5.  leaving  no 
space  lx't\vt>en.  Now,  this  5 neither  signifies  an  independent  immbor 
nor  does  it  together  with  the  14  designate  19,  but  it  denotes  lhai 
Ijcsides  the  14  a 19  is  to  be  understood.  Thus  we  must  read  hen* 
7,  2,  14,  19,  the  .same  group  that  is  found  on  page  C3.“  This  e.\plana- 
tion  is  confirmed  1)V  the  fact  that  the  two  other  groups  on  page  31 
((■>,  1 and  0,  17)  also  occur  »>n  pages  (>2  and  (13. 

The  significance  of  these  groups  l>ecomes  more  apparent  if 
lecognize  the  fact  that  the  red  circles  refer  not  merely  to  the  nunieni^ 
which  they  surround,  but  to  the  entire  group,  and  that  they  aw 
attached  to  oidy  one  or  two  numerals  in  the  group  for  the  sake  of 
economy  of  sj>ace  or  for  calligraphic  purposes.  Thus  each  grouj) 
constitutes  one  single  nunilx>r,  which  is  to  be  read  according  to  the 
rule  .stated  by  me  on  page  5 of  my  Erlauterungen. 

The  numl)ers  are  as  follows:  Page  24,  2,200;  page  31,  121.  li. 
7)1,419;  page  13,  352;  page  45,  30;  page  58,  511;  page  (>2,  456,  121; 
page  C.3,  235,  17,  51,419;  page  70,  COC,  1.G4G,  8G,  208.  ^ ■ 

To  these  si.xteen  numbers  I add  four  more,  which,  it  is  true,  have  no 
red  circles  in  the  manuscrii)t,  but  which,  according  to  niy  firm  convic- 
tion, are  without  a circle  only  Ix-cause  the  space  is  limited,  their  pur- 
pose being  e.xactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  numlx“rs  under  dis- 
cussion. The.si'  four  numbers  are  the  following: 

1.  I’aKe  To,  fourth  eulinmi.  15,  !t,  l.'i.  1-4  (1  place  the  Hgures  side  tiy 
side,  not  one  under  the  other ) =1 1 l,5.)-t. 

2.  I'ajte  TO,  fourtli  coluinn,  written  In  re<I  hetween  the  front  nuaiensK 
H.  2,  111,  12  (here  I correi  t the  It!  to  14.  as  in  the  !>enultlmate  imuieralso 
error  of  two  units  is  quite  natural  owing  to  the  Maya  sy.stem  of  iiuiuera 
tion)  = 10t..S12. 

:j.  I’age  T::.  fourth  coluinn.  11,  11,  l.'i,  14=8.3,4T4. 

4.  I’age  T:!.  fiflli  coluinn.  4.  16,  8,  12=;i4,T:t2. 

To  speak  briefly,  each  of  these  twenty  numbers  is  intended  to  lx 
.subtracted  from  a large  number  standing  near  it,  in  order  that  the 
remainder  shall  denote  a certain  day  likewise  .standing  near  by.  1 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  e.xplain  this  matter  more  in  detail. 

The  L.\b<;k  Xi  mbers 

On  page  3G  of  my  Erlauterungen  is  to  lie  found  a list  of  many 
numlK-rs,  some  of  which,  it  is  true,  were  incorrectly  read  at  the  tinu'. 
but  they  exhibited  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  almost  all  of 
them  lay  tadween  a million  and  a million  and  a half.  I think  I lia'O 
come  considerably  nearer  the  solution  of  the  riddle,  which  has  hith- 
erto si'emed  absolutely  insoluble,  by  the  hypothesis  that  each  of  thisx 

■ Tlie  r»  appears  to  lie  a coi*reotlon  by  tbe  orlKinal  scrll>e.  C.  T. 
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niiinlK'rs  designates  a partieular  day  in  tlic  course  of  history.  For  the 
Mayas  seem  to  have  known  no  other  way  of  designating  a day  with 
[K'rfec.t  exactness.  Tliat  is  to  say,  if  they  designated  the  day  only  by 
its  miml»er  in  the  week  of  13  days  and  by  its  position  in  the  series  of 
twenty  day  signs,  this  designation  would  apply  to  a multitude  of 
days  recurring  at  intervals  of  2fi0;  but  this  designation  would  be 
satisfactorv  only  in  certain  cases. 

It  was  possible,  indeed,  to  proceed  with  more  precision  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  week  day  and  to  the  day  sign  also  the  month 
and  the  position  of  the  day  in  this  month.  This  mode  was  frequently 
employed,  as  we  shall  see  below ; but  even  this  was  not  always  quite 
free  from  error,  for  these  four  designations  would  apply  to  any  day 
recurring  at  an  interval  of  exactly  o2  years.  I do  not  find  the  least 
indication  of  a custom  to  increase  the  degree  of  certainty  by  a state- 
ment of  the  corresponding  Ahau  katun  of  312  years. 

.V  perfectly  exact  computation  was  attained  only  by  deciding  on 
some  fixed  day  (the  creation  of  the  world,  i>erhaps,  or  the  birth  of  a 
principal  god)  as  a point  of  departure,  and  by  counting  the  days  from 
this  zero  point.  But  unless  I am  quite  mistaken  a fourth  day  of  the 
we«*k  must  have  been  used  for  this  zero  point,  occupying  the  seven- 
teenth ])lace  in  the  day  series  (according  to  the  notation  now  intro- 
<luced,  a day  TV  17  or  4 i\.hau).  and  one  which  also  possessed  the 
|)eculiarity  of  lx!ing  the  seventh  day  “ of  the  eighteenth  month,  which 
can  only  l)e  the  case  in  a year  i)  Ix.  ITence  this  important  day  is  a 
4 Ahau  8 Cumku. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  in  proceeding  from  this  zero 
jxiint  every  number  must  designate  a particular  day.  If  the  numl)er 
is  divisible  by  2fi0  without  a remainder,  a day  IV  17  is,  of  coui-se. 
intended;  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a remainder,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  count  forward  in  the  Maya  calendar  from  the  day  IV  17  a 
niimlMT  of  days  equal  to  this  i-emainder  in  order  to  find  the  day  sought. 
Thus  the  remainders  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  lead  to  the  days  V 18,  VI  19, 
VII  20,  VIII  1.  etc.;  the  remainders  20(1,  2.57,  258,  259  lead  to  the 
days  XIII  13.  I 14,  II  15.  Ill  1(1.  Consequently,  the  day  1.201,114, 
for  instance,  is  u IX  11;  1,202.032  is  a IV  9;  1,233.985  is  a III  2,  etc. 

In  the  same  way  the  day  sought  can  be  found,  if,  instead  of 
counting  forward  from  the  day  IV  17  as  many  da}’s  as  are  e<jual  to 
the  remainder  left  after  division  by  200,  we  count  backward  from 
IV  17  a number  of  da}^s  equal  to  200  le.ss  that  remainder.  The  result 
is  the  same  whether  one  counts  174  forward  or  80  backward,  52,  25. 
or  243  forward  or  208.  235,  or  17  backward.  These  numbers  counted 

" l»tK*tor  Fiiratcnmnn  In  prcn'etHilnu  upon  ilip  theory  that  the  first  days  of  the  years  were 
Kan.  Miilue,  lx.  raimc.  Inatead  of  Akital.  Lnmnt.  Ben.  Kaanab.  now  coneedwl  to  be  the 
Hyateni  of  the  Lresden  cwlex.  Hence  It  would  Im*  pro[>erly  the  eljjhlh  day.  C.  T. 
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backward,  as  I indicated  above,  are  the  ones  encircled  with  red. 
us  now  examine  all  of  the  20  numbers. 

Page  24.  The  large  numbers.  l,3»i(!.r>CiO  and  1 .R(!4..'!<in ; the  difference  of 
the  two.  2.2(X),  eucircU'd  with  re<l ; the  first  day  Is  a IV  17.  the  stsimd  a 
I 17,  and  both  days  are  actually  rw'ordetl  on  the  lower  edge. 

Page  31.  1,272..>44.  encircled  nunilwr  121  ; hence  the  da.v  1, 272.423  is 
intende<l;  that  Is,  a day  XIII  20,  and  the  latter  date  Is  aetually  recorded 
atiove  It. 

Page  31.  1,2(18.040.  a circle  around  17;  hence,  1.2(i.8,.')23 ; hemv  again, 
XIII  20,  which  date  Is  also  repeattsl  here. 

Page  31.  l..o.38„342  (I  read,  not  10,  13,  3.  13.  2.  but  10.  13,  13.  3,  2).  a 

circle  around  51.410,  as  was  exidained  almve;  consequently,  1.480,923: 
again.  XIII  20.  which  day  is  also  recordisl  here. 

Page  43.  1.43."),080.  a circle  around  3,"2;  <smsequ('ntly.  1.43.7,028=II1  .I, 

as  written  alstve. 

Page  4, a.  1.278.420.  a circle  around  30;  therefore,  1 .27S,3!Kfc=X  1 1 1 7. 
which  Is  recorded  below. 

Page  .'■>8.  Two  large  nuuils'rs.  1.420,3(KI  and  1.386..7S0,  a circle  around 
.111 ; consequently.  1,42.7.840  and  l.tiso.oot),  the  two=XIIl  0.  which  date  Is 
actually  recorded  on  the  page. 

Page  02.  1.272.021.  a circle  around  4.70;  couse<iuently,  1,272.40.7=111  2, 

which  stands  between. 

Page  02.  1,272,544.  a circle  around  121  ; hence,  l,272.42t!=XlII  20, 

which  likewise  stauds  between,  ns  on  page  31. 

Page  0.3.  1,2.34,220,  a circle  around  23.7;  herici-,  1.2.3.3,08.7=111  2.  as  is 

recorded  In  the  uianuscrlirt. 

Page  63,  1.208..740.  a circle  around  17,  thus  1.208..723=XIII  20.  as  is 

noted  In  the  inaiuwrlpt,  like  page  31. 

Page  03.  I,i7;l.7.004  (I  read,  not  10,  8,  3,  16,  4,  hut,  with  the  addition  of  a 

line,  10,  13,  .3,  10,  4),  a circle  around  51,410;  conse<piently.  1.48.3..7.S.7=1I1 
2,  «S)rresiK)ndlng  to  the  inanusci'liO. 

Page  03.  1.. 738,342,  a circle  around  ,71,410;  therefore,  1.480,tl23=XIII 

20,  which  Is  In  the  manu.script.  as  on  page  31  ; thus  the  .71.410  serves  for 
two  nuinlK’rs  In  coniinou. 

Page  70.  l,.3f»4,120.  a circle  around  (KKi;  therefore,  1.303..714=IX  11.  as 
in  the  nmnuscript. 

Page  70.  1.437,020,  a circle  aroutal  l.ttKi;  therefore.  l,4;t5..374=IX  11 

again  : compare  the  manuscript. 

Page  70.  1.201.2(Xt,  a eircle  nrouial  .80;  therefore.  1.201, 114  = IX  11 

again,  which  is  also  riHsmOed  here. 

Page  70.  I,2(r2,240,  a circle  around  208;  therefore.  1 ,2(r2.032=l V 1>.  as 

the  manuscript  likewise  shows. 

Now  follow  four  pu.ssages  in  which,  as  I iH'fore  remarked,  the 
circles  are  wantiiifi.  althouffh  the  fmictions  of  the  mimlRq-s  in  ([ues- 
tion  are  the  same  as  thost*  which  are  encircled,  or  they  would  other- 
wise 1h‘  quite  inexplicable; 

Page  70.  1,. 707,332— 101.812  (HW)rding  to  the  su|>is)sitlon  alsive  nien- 
tlomsl  I 1 .40.7..72O. 

Page  70.  1..720,054— 111.5.74=1.40!t.l00. 
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The  last  two  reinaiiulers  are  lH)th  iiieniit  for  the  day  VIII  17. 
Now,  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  pajre  the  day  X 17  is  re<'orded. 
hut  over  the  X an  ^'^II  i.s  written  quite  fine  as  a com'ction. 

Without  Ix'iiif'  set  down  a second  time,  thest*  last  two  larpe  niim- 
lx‘rs  are  the  minuends  in  the  two  final  cases;  but  the  subtrahends, 
which  should  really  be  encircled,  do  not  stand  here,  but  on  page  73. 
at  the  top  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
series  of  numlx'rs  which  extends  from  pages  70  to  73.  since  there  was 
no  room  f<>r  them  on  page  70.  Thus  we  lead : 

Page  "It.  (page  7:t)  :t4.7a‘.i=l..‘i;t2.i»)0.  agaiii=VIII  17. 

Page  70.  l..Y20.ir4-(p.ige  7:i)  s;t.474-=1.4;J7.tSO,  ng.iin=VIII  17.  as  we 
read  i>age  70  eorns  ted. 

Thus  it  is  proied  by  twenty-one  large  and  as  many  smaller  numlKTs 
surrounded  by  circles  and  by  applying  but  few  and  insignificant  con- 
jectures. in  the  first  place,  that  the  circles  in  a way  signified  the  minus 
sign  ( — ) with  the  Mayas  and.  in  the  second,  that  the  large  numlx'rs 
always  denoted  jiarticiilar  days.  .Vs  a rule.  then,  the  large  numlxr 
is  the  minuend  and  the  encircled  numlier  the  subtrahend,  while  the 
remainder  is  recorded  in  the  manuscript,  not  by  a numlier.  but  by 
its  corresjionding  day. 

But  there  are  found  on  pages  51  and  5-2  six  more  large  nnmliers 
without  such  encircled  subtrahends;  unfortunately,  these  are  in  parts 
verj-  indistinct  and  proliably  spoiled.  First,  on  page  51,  the  numer- 
als 8,  10,  4,  11,  0 <Hrur.  If  an  H is  read  here  instead  of  the  11. 
the  result  is  the  number  1.208.S0O;  that  is.  the  most  important  of  all 
days,  IV  17,  which  likewise*  stH-ms  to  be  recorded  above.  Numerals 
in  red,  10,  19,  0,  0.  8.  are  crowded  in  between  thest*  numb<*rs.  If 
we  substitute  a 1 here  for  the  0.  we  have  1.578.988.  the  day  XII  5, 
therefore,  and  this  date  is  set  down  below. 

The  following  page.  52.  at  the  right  near  the  top.  contains  four 
large  nunilxTs,  again  two  black  ones  with  two  red  ones  written  in 
among  them,  two  in  the  fifth  and  two  in  the  sixth  column.  The  two 
occurring  in  the  sixth  pres»*nt  no  difficulty;  they  are  1,412.848  and 
1,412,803,  and  lx*low  the  days  XII  5 and  I 20  are  s]x*cified.  which,  in 
fact,  correspond  to  the  numlM*rs.  'rhe  difl'erence  lx*tween  the  numbers, 
as  between  the  days,  is  1.5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mimlx'rs  in  the 
fifth  column  can  not  be  made  to  agree.  The  manuscript  reads  9,  10, 
4,  10,  18,  and  9,  19,  8,  7.  8.  I jii-opose  in  the  first  numlx>r  to  read  11 
instead  of  10  and  in  the  si'cond  5 instead  of  the  first  8;  then  the  num- 
IxM’s  will  denote  1,412.878  and  1.434,748.  and  these  actually  correspond 
to  the  days  III  15  ami  \'TI  5,  which  are  recorded  lx*low.  In  fact,  the 
first  of  the  two  nnmlx*rs  is  distant  by  a difference  of  15  from  the  num- 
ber 1.412.803,  as  well  as  tbe  first  of  the  two  days,  from  the  day  I 20 

73iJS— No.  as— 0.5 26 
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niciitioneil  alxive.  I am  forced  to  confess  that  my  conjecture  in 
regard  to  tlic  last  niiinU-r  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Still,  it  answers 
the  requirement  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  difference  30,  the  same  as  is 
shown  hy  the  corresjxmding  day.s,  since  its  distance  from  the  last 
number  but  one  is  21,870;  that  is,  84X-<'0+30.  Multiples  of  200  are 
naturally  inditferent  here. 

Of  all  the  mmilx-rs  in  the  manuscript,  reaching  a million,  only  one 
still  remains  to  1k>  discussed,  with  the  e.xception  of  those  IxHween  the 
coils  of  the  serpents  on  pages  01,  02,  and  fiO.  This  is  2,804,100,  on 
page  31,  in  the  last  but  one  of  the  upixu-  columns.  It  is  authentic, 
since  it  is  equal  to  10,785X-*i0,  corresponding  therefore  to  the  day  IV 
17,  repeatedly  recorded  near  by.  llesides  this,  it  is  equal  to  147X 
18,980+14,040,  to  wit,  147  katuns  of  52  yeai-s  augmented  by  the  num- 
ber 14,040,  which  numlx'r  is  extremely  important  in  the  manuscript, 
although  it  is  still  enigmatic. 

The  ten  numlx'rs  Ixtween  the  coils  of  the  five  serpents,  mentioned 
above,  which  st'cm  to  attain  the  sum  of  twelve  millions,  I shall  leave 
undiscus.sed  for  tlie  present,®  for  their  interpretation  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  publication,  although  remarkable  relations  are  already  indicated. 

In  my  opinion  my  demonstration  also  definitely  jjroves  that  these 
large  numlx-rs  do  not  procetxl  from  the  future  to  the  past,  but  from 
the  past,  through  the  present,  to  the  future.  Unless  I am  quite 
mistaken,  the  highest  numlx'rs  among  them  seem  actually  to  reach 
into  the  future,  and  thus  to  have  a ])roi>hetic  meaning.  Here  the 
question  arises.  At  what  jmint  in  this  series  of  numlx'rs  dix's  the 
pre.sent  lie?  or,  Has  the  writer  in  difl’erent  portions  of  his  work 
adopted  ditfeifnt  points  of  time  as  the  present  ? If  I may  venture  to 
express  my  conjecture,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  large  nnmlxr  in 
the  whole  manuscript,  the  1.3<)C,.5ti0  in  the  second  column  of  page  24, 
has  the  greatest  claim  to  be  interpreted  as  the  present  point  of  time. 
It  denotes  the  expiration  of  12  ahau  katuns  of  312  years  each;  that 
is,  3,744  years. 

In  conclusion.  I will  remark  that  none  of  the  large  numbers  furnish 
me  with  any  indication  that  a year  of  365J  days  was  already  known 
to  the  Mayas.  In  these  calculations,  at  least,  which  seem  to  treat  of 
sacred  matters,  the  exjKisition  may  not  have  kept  pace  with  the  knowl- 
edge in  the  meantime  acquired,  as  often  hap]X'ns  in  similar  cases,  of 
which  the  Rus,sian  calendar  furnishes  a go<xl  example. 

The  Dates  of  the  C’ai.exdar 

I do  not  mean  here  those  short  combinations  of  the  number  of 
the  week  day  with  the  day  sign,  for  they  have  long  Ixen  understood. 

•They  Imve  l>€<*n  discussed  and  explained  by  Thomas  In  Mayau  Calendar  Hyatems.  11. 
iilid  Uep.,  n.  A.  E.,  pt.  1.  VM)4. 
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both  singly  and  joined  togctlier  as  series  of  days;  btit  T mean  rather 
the  more  definite  statements  which  give  a date  that  is  unequivocal 
ihiring  a period  of  ;V2  years,  in  which  the  symbol  of  the  month  and  the 
position  in  the  month  are  added  to  the  nunilH-r  of  the  week  day  and 
the  day  sign.  To  l)egin  at  once  with  the  zero  point  frequently  used  in 
Maya  chronology  (on  pairt's  24,  .‘U.  ol,  52,  5S.  (i2,  (13,  (1!),  TO  of  the 
Dresilen  manuscripts,  occurring  several  times  in  places),  they  arc  the 
figures  of  this  fornuda  : 

rV  t7th  (lay  4 Allan, 

or 

8,  tsth  iiioutli  8 t'nnikn. 

In  what  follows  I shall  write  these  groups  in  one  line  only  (thus 
IV  17 ; 8. 18th  month),  although  in  the  manuscriiit  they  have  the  form 
given  above. 

A striking  feature  in  tlies**,  the  commonest  of  all  groups,  is  that 
they  ajiiiear  to  designate  a <juite  impossible  day.  sinci*  every  month 
lK‘gins  with  one  of  the  year  regents  (the  fiisst,  sixth,  eleventh,  or  six- 
teenth day),  and  conseipiently  the  seventwnth  day  cun  never  have  the 
eighth  place  in  the  mouth.  This  group  must  accordingly  be  under- 
stood as  designating  the  day  1\'  17,  which  the  eighth  day  of  the 
eighteenth  month  immediately  succei'ds.  One  must  constantly  sub- 
tract 1 from  the  iiumlKU’  standing  liefore  the  month  sign  in  order 
to  find  the  day  intended.  This  rule  proves  to  lie  correct  in  every 
••a.s<*  where  no  defacement  is  found.  Such  designation  by  the  day 
following  is  not  extraordinary.  Consider  the  use  of  pridie  in  Latin 
or  the  Greek  manner  of  designating  by  -ri)  Ttfiortpaia  and  of  count- 
ing backward,  as  evvnri/  (pSiyoyro;.  Our  own  holy  eve  preceding 
holidays  is  something  similar.  In  the  .Maya  calendar  itself  the 
])eriods  of  24  years,  the  ahaus,  are  not  counted  by  new  year's  days  but 
by  the  second  days  of  the  years  (see  Krlauterungen,  page  22). 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  examine  the  dates  of  the 
calendar  that  occur  in  the  manuscript,  and  consider  especially  their 
usual  combination  with  the  encircled  numl>ers  and  the  large  numliers. 
In  this  I must  Ix'  brief,  and  leave  much  to  the  reader's  own  computa- 
tion. 

On  page  24.  at  the  bottom  of  the  tiisit  thre«>  columns,  are  the  three 
dates: 

IV  17;  s,  18th  luimth.  I 17;  18,  17th  month.  I 17;  18,  M month. 

Thest*  dates  occur  in  the  years  f)  Ix,  3 Kan,  and  10  Kan.  In 
order  to  fix  the  diflereiice  of  time  between  them  it  is  necessary  to  read 
from  right  to  left.  From  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  third  month  in 
the  year  10  Kan  to  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  seventeenth  month  in  the 
year  3 Kan  it  is  32  years  and  280  d:iys.  or  1 1.000  ihiy.s — a very  impor- 
tant numlx-r  in  our  maimscri|it  ( for  example,  on  pages  51  to  58).  From 
the  eighteenth  day  of  the  seventeenth  month  in  the  year  3 Kan  to  the 
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eighth  day  of  the  eighteenth  month  in  the  year  9 Ix  it  is,  moreover,  0 
years  and  10  daj's;  consequently  2,200  days,  and,  as  we  saw  above, 
this  2,200  surrounded  by  a circle  is  actually  set  down  with  the  three 
dates,  and  designates  the  difference  between  the  two  large  numljcrs. 
which  are  fouml  alx)ve  it. 

On  page  31,  lowest  line  of  the  upper  third,  IV  17;  18th  month  is 
twice  given,  the  writer  having  evidently  forgotten  the  8 before,  the 
month  sign.  As  far  as  we  now  see.  only  the  known  zero  point  for  the 
large  numbers  ix-curring  above  it  is  given.  Here,  as  in  many  cj«ses.  we 
should  obtain  more  exact  knowledge  if  the  upper  line  of  the  page  had 
not  been  destroyed. 

Pages  H)  to  .50,  of  which  I have  spoken  more  particularly  in  my 
ErlSuterungen,  pages  .34  to  3.5  and  6.5  to  66  (although  there  are  still 
several  errors  in  the  statements  of  the  days  and  the  months  in  the 
last-named  pas.sage),  contain  no  fewer  than  780  such  calendar  dates, 
which  would  s**em  at  first  sight  quite  imjK>ssible,  but  is  actually  the 
cas«\  For  at  the  top,  on  the  left,  each  page  contains  fifty-two  simple 
entries  of  days,  consisting  of  the  numlK'r  of  the  week  day  and  the  day 
sign,  but  underneath,  in  three  lines  separated  from  each  other,  are 
twelve  dates  in  all,  consisting  of  the  month  sign  with  the  jjreceding 
day  number.  Each  of  these  fifty-two  day  entries,  together  with  each 
of  the  three  entries  standing  directly  l>eneath,  constitute  a complete 
and  perfectly  appropriate  calendar  ilate,  and  these  separate  dates  show 
the  correct  interval  of  90,  250,  8,  and  236  days,  demonstrated  in  my 
Erlauterungen  to  represent  the  apparent  revolution  of  Venus.  Each 
page,  therefore,  contains  .52X3,  or  1.56  calendar  dates,  and  the  five 
pages  together  have  780.  These  are  arrangetl  in  thirty-nine  lines 
having  four  dates  on  each  page;  but  the  lines  are  always  to  l>e  read 
straight  through  all  the  five  pages.  As  I am  not  able  to  reproduce  the 
thirty-nine  lines  here,  I will,  at  least,  give  the  first  one,  consisting  of 
twentj'  terms : 

III  13;  4,  7th  month,  XII  6,  17th  month.  II  .I;  6.  2d  month. 

II  3;  14,  11th  month.  I 1;  17,  10th  month.  X 13;  14,  2d  month. 

V 13;  19,  .1th  month.  XIII 11:  7,  1.5th  month.  XII  9;  10,  14th  month. 

XIII  1;  7,  (ith  month.  Ill  1;  12,  9th  month.  XI  19;  20,  ISth  menth. 

II  17;  3.  18th  month.  XI  9;  0,  10th  month.  I 9;  .5,  13th  month. 

I 7;  8,  4th  month.  XIII  .5;  II,  3d  month.  1X17;  13,  13th  month. 

IV  17;  18,  16th  month.  XII 15;  1,  8th  month. 

The  item  0,  10th  month,  probably  erroneously  written  for  20.  lOtli 
month,  in  the  twelfth  place,  is.  of  course,  the  same  as  20,  9th  month. 
Now  let  the  years  1h‘  calculated  in  which  these  twenty  dates  must 
tx'cur  and  we  have  the  following: 

11  I.X.  11  lx.  12  Cnuae.  12  ('iiuiie.  12  Cmme,  13  Kan.  13  Kan.  13  Kan.  1 
.Muhie,  1 Mulue,  2 Ix.  2 Ix,  .3  Cauac,  .3  Cauae,  4 Kan.  4 Kan.  4 Kan.  4 Kan. 
5 Mulue,  .5  Muluc. 
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• The  first  date  of  the  second  line,  I must  add,  is  XI  13;  4,  7th 
month,  and  denotes  a year  6 Tx.  Sinei*  from  the  year  11  Ix  to  the 
year  fi  lx  it  is  fS  years,  all  tlie  thirty-nine  lines  will  extend  over  31*2 
years,  or  an  Ahau  katun;  but  I will  here  remark,  in  order  not  to  be 
accused  of  carelessnes.s,  that  the  gaps  after  the  thirteentli  and  twenty- 
sixth  lines  have  not  escaped  me. 

On  page  51,  at  the  top,  on  the  left,  is  undoubtedly  the  date  IV  17 ; 
H,  IHtli  month,  half  obliterated,  llelow  it  there  is  certainly  another 
date,  namely,  XII  5,  and  probably,  added  to  it,  the  sign  of  the  thir- 
te<*nth  month,  with  the  syinlwl  kin  (“  sun  ”)  l>efore  it.  I should  like 
to  read  1,  13th  month,  and  regard  the  8 over  the  kin  as  an  error, 
assuming  that  the  writer  had  overhastily  l)egun  to  write  the  number 
beginning  with  an  8 which  stands  txilow  l>efoi*e  he  had  written  down 
the  calendar  date.  The  matter  is  far  from  clear,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty, stated  above,  in  regard  to  the  large  numbers. 

Page  52,  at  the  top,  on  the  right,  twice  has  the  normal  date  IV  17 ; 
8.  1.8th  month,  though  it  js  half  obliterated. 

On  page  58,  at  the  bottom,  on  the.  right,  we  again  find  the  normal 
date,  and  with  it  another,  namely,  XIII  6;  11th  month.  It  is  evident 
that  l)efore  the  month  sign  a number  has  been  omitted,  in  my  opinion 
a 2.  This  indicates  the  year  8 Muluc,  and  shows  (read  from  right 
to  left)  a distance  of  1 year  and  146  days  from  the  normal  date, 
that  is  511  days,  exactly  the  same  number  that  we  found  above  in 
tlie  encircled  immlH*r  standing  there. 

Page  61  has  the  normal  date  in  the  middle  of  the  first  and  second 
columns,  while  at  their  lower  end  it  has  IX  1;  12,  17th  month  (that  is. 
the  year  4 Ix). which  date  is  re|>eated  at  the  top  of  the  third  and  fourth 
columns.  .Vs  there  ai-e  no  numl)ers  connected  with  the.se.  nothing 
further  is  to  be  said  about  them. 

Pages  61  to  62  further  contain  four  sei*i)ents.  Alxjve  the  fourth  one 
ilie  last  date  is  re[M‘ated  for  the  third  time.  Under  each  serpent  there 
are  two  dates,  whicli,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  first,  are  quite  cor- 
rectly formed,  according  to  my  rule,  although  tlie  s**cond,  in  particular, 
may  have  sufTeri'd  a change.  I here  introiluce  these  eight  dates,  ivad 
from  the  right  to  the  left : 

III  I:  1i>,  Uil  iiiuiitli.  XIII  'ill : I,  I4tli  iiioiitli.  Ill  3;  14.  17th  month. 

Ill  II:  7.  .*ith  month.  Ill  1;  12.  12th  month.  Ill  2:  13,  7th  month. 

Ill  2:  1.3.  Itith  month.  Ill  2:  LS.  lith  month. 

Instead  of  the  16  in  the  first  date,  I should  like  to  read  17;  the 

dates  indicate  the  years  7 Muluc.  1 Kan.  0 lx.  !»  Muluc,  7 Ix.  2 Ix. 
4 Ix,  and  4 Muluc.  The  intervals  of  time  are  2,779,  12,483,  13,988, 
13.650,  2,821,  10,400,  and  14,040  days.  I am  most  in  doubt  as  to 
the  first  two  and  least  so  as  to  the  last  two.  The  last  one,  14.040. 
as  already  i*emarked,  is  one  of  the  most  important  dates  in  our  manu- 
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script.  TIicsc  dates  and  tlieir  intervals  certainly  have  some  coniUH-titif. 
with  the  nniniM'rs  placed  within  the  serpents,  Imt  I do  not  yet  veiiturv 
to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  them. 

Pages  (i‘2  and  Cio  contain,  the  former  in  the  last  two  colunm.s.  th»' 
latter  in  the  first  two,  a very  fine  and  lucid  combination  of  larsp- 
mimlx'i's.  of  encircled  nnmlx'rs  Ixdow  them,  and  of  dates.  Althoug* 

I have  already  considered  the  first,  the  numbers.  I transcriln*  here  tb-' 
entiiv  pas.sage: 


1 .■272.ln>t 

1,'272,.t44 

III 

‘2:  12,  3d  month. 

XIII  2(1;  11,  1st  month. 

(4.7«) 

(131) 

IV 

17;  H,  IHth  month. 

IV  17;  8,  18th  month. 

1.2:H.'220 

1 .268..540 

III 

2:  13,  14th  month. 

XIII  20:  6,  18th  month. 

(23.5) 

(IT) 

IV 

17;  8,  IKth  month. 

IV  17;  8,  18th  month. 

I have  allowed  mysi'lf  a slight  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  date 
at  the  to])  in  tlie  s«‘con<l  grouj)  only.  I read  the  mann.scri2)t'.s  15.  1st 
month;  11,  1st  month,  assuming  that  the  writer  made  a line  iiisteail 
of  a dot.  As  we  consider  the  ditferenci's  Ix'tween  the  iipj>er  dates 
and  the  normal  date  that  is  si't  down  below,  it  .should  be  mentioned 
that  the  former  indicate  the  yeai-s  4 Ix.  4 Ix.  5 Ix,  and  7 Cuuac.  ami 
the  latter,  as  alreadj'  obse'rvetl.  the  year  !)  Ix.  The  intervals  are. 
therefore,  as  follow: 

-14  years -I- L’!).")  days=:  II!.;!.Vi=(Klx2(104-2.'!.4  days 
44  years4-:i.'{7  days=lti.;!tt7=<>.'iX-dd-|-  17  days 
4 years-f  7.”>  da,va=i-  1..7,'C>=  .IX-UO+^lCi  days 
l.l  years4-  :i  days=  .7,477=21  X-'1U+  17  days 

The  days  in  e.xcess  of  the  mnltijiles  of  ‘iOO  arc,  therefore,  expial  to 
the  encircled  nnndx'i’s  in  the  third  ami  fourth  groups. 

The  explanation  of  thi'se  gi'oups  is  wrilten  alx)ve  them,  unfor- 
tunately in  characters  as  yet  undecij)hered.  Hut  then*  is  such  a small 
nnmlK'r  of  dill'erent  signs  among  thest-  twenty -eight,  owing  to  the  fn- 
(|uent  repetition  of  some,  that  T think  a comjilete  comiirehcnsion  wili 
be  achieved  here,  as  well  as  on  ])age  ‘24,  very  s<x)U.  especiuHv  as 
st'veral  of  the  characters  are  among  those  most  fre<]uently  u.sed  in 
the  mamiscri])t. 

In  the  third  column  of  page  f>:i  there  is  still  to  lx‘  regarded  n doubt- 
ful  ilate  at  the  to]),  and  a normal  one  at  the  bottom. 

Page  Ciii  has  the  normal  date  in  the  middle  of  the  two  rniddb 
columns,  but  at  the  bottom  the  date  IX  1 : 12.  17th  month,  which  is  n>- 
jieated  at  the  top  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns.  It  is  the  same 
which  we  have  already  met  with  threi'  times  on  jiages  01  and  62.  Fur- 
thermore'. on  the  right,  at  the  bottom,  jiage  09  gives  the  days  IV  !> 
and  IX  11.  which  arc  very  imi)ortant  for  the  last  pages  of  the  manii- 
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stM’ipt.  The  month  signs  Ik-1ow  them,  with  the  inimlM'rs  preceding, 
are  unfortunately  entirely  obliterated.  Since  the  fifth  large  serpent 
of  the  manuscript  is  here,  a comparison  with  the  dates  under  the 
serjamts  on  pages  fil  and  62  would  Ik*  of  great  importance. 

Page  70  has  the  normal  date  no  less  than  si.K  times,  in  the  middle 
and. at  the  end  of  the  fiiNt  and  second  columns,  as  also,  half  obliter- 
ated, at  the  l)eginning  of  the  third  and  fourth  columns;  and,  finally, at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  column  is  the  date,  IX  11 ; 12,  1st  month,  which 
indicates  the  year  12  Kan;  probably,  the  right-hand  lower  corner  of 
page  6!)  is  to  lx?  completed  in  accordance  with  this.  In  the  middle  of 
the  page  there  s(‘em  to  1k“  four  more  dates;  the  two  upjjer  ones  must 
have  iH'en  injured,  and  consequently  I do  not  venture  to  affirm  pos- 
itively that  the  two  lower  ones  are  to  Ik“  read  VIII  17 ; 13,  7th  month 
(7  Miduc)  and  IV  9;  10,  15th  month  (2  Kan). 

Ileifwith  the  calendar  dates  of  our  manuscript,  and  with  them  my 
present  task,  come  to  a close.  I have  been  obliged  to  express  myself 
very  briefly,  and  therefore  require  of  the  investigator  who  would 
closely  follow  my  exposition  that  he  should  lx*  in  a measure  familiar 
with  the  previous  residts  of  Maya  research.  Still,  I hope  I have  given 
an  iin|)ulse  to  some  one  to  push  farther  forward  in  this  field.  I might 
say  a g(xxl  deal  more  concerning  this  or  that  passage  of  the  manu- 
script. but  my  present  purpose  has  merely  been  to  throw  a clearer 
light  on  three  important  and  frequently  recurring  features.  I will 
only  briefly  remark  that,  in  regard  to  the  repetitions  of  the  eighth 
day,  Chuen.  regularly  bunched  together,  also  found  in  other  manu- 
scripts and  always  wcurring  in  combinations  of  three  on  pages  25  to 
28,  they  undoubtedly  designate  the  expiration  of  24  (3X8)  days  of 
the  last  month,  for  these  pages  are  concerned  with  the  twenty-fourtlf 
and  twenty-fifth  days  (which  belong  properly  to  no  month). 

On  pages  42,  43,  and  45,  at  the  lx)ttom,  there  are  always  six  of  the.se 
Chuen  pictures,  as  an  indication  that  six  times  eight  days  have 
ehi[>sed,  as  is  noted  in  the  line  aliove;  but  only  four  of  the.se  six  signs 
are  to  1x3  seen  on  page  44,  owing  no  doubt  to  want  of  space. 
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In  1887  I ])rintc(I  an  essay  under  the  above  title  intended  for  pri- 
vate circulation,  which  was  afterwards  included,  with  a few  correc- 
tions on  ])ages  739  to  7")3.  in  the  Compte  rendu  of  the  Congress  of 
•Vniericanists  at  Rcrlin.  .Since  that  time  some  facts  have  come  to 
light  in  my  special  department,  the  mathematical  side  of  the  Maya 
manuscripts,  a part  of  which  I would  make  known  in  this  way.  For 
this  purpose'  I select  two  of  the  latter  sections  of  the  Dresden  manu- 
scrijjt  (pages  <>1  to  (i4  and  <19  to  73),  which  have  this  in  common,  that, 
]>roc<H'ding  hy  arithmetic  series,  they  rise  to  numlM*rs  of  great  mag- 
nitude, the  highest  of  which  are  set  down  in  serpent  pictures,  in  four 
in  the  first-named  section  and  only  in  one  in  the  second.  The  first 
section.  iM'ginning  with  page  <14.  the  other  lieginning  with  page  73. 
must  1m>  read  from  right  to  left,  conse(]uently  backward  according  to 
our  view.  It  is  true  that  even  after  this  communication  of  mine 
numerous  puzzles  will  remain  unsolve<l;  still,  an  intelligible  connec- 
tion Ix'tween  the  individual  portions  of  thes<'  sections  will  certainly 
Ik?  s*>en. 

Before  I come  to  the  main  question  I will  premise  two  remarks. 

First,  I shall  designate  the  week  days  in  the  usual  manner  by  Ro- 
man numerals;  the  days  of  the  month,  not  by  their  names,  which  are 
here  unimi>ortant,  but  by  Araluc  numerals,  as.  for  instance,  Kan  1. 
although,  of  course.  I know  that  in  Codex  Troano-Cortesianns  Imix 
1 is  after  the  .Vztec  methrxl. 

.Secondly,  among  the  numbers  certain  ones  are  of  surpassing  im- 
|)ortance.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  important  of  all  is  2(10,  the 
sacred  tonalamatl,  consisting  of  20  weeks  of  13  days  each.  Some 
smaller  numbers  rank  next  in  imporlaiu'e,  notably,  52,  (55,  78,  91,  and 
lot  (=4,  5.  (1,  7,  and  8 wi-eks).  Next  to  these  come  several  multiples 
of  2<>0.  especially.  780.  1,040.  and  1.820,  which  are  divisible  without  a 
l•emainder  by  78,  104,  and  91  as  well  as  by  200.  I will  specify  fur- 
ther 3.040  (divisible  by  91,  104,  and  200)  and  14,040  (divisible  by  .52, 
05.  78,  and  200.  likewise  by  54,  702,  and  other  numliers).  Next  fol- 
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low  the  imiltiples  of  the  year;  tlie  iiliau  (24  years  of  :ir>r>  (laysl=8.T6i) 
(lays;  the  katiin  (o2  years=  18.1180,  alst>  7.1X-00  ilat's)  ; the  ahii 
katiin  (312  years=  113,880=438X200  days,  a week,  as  it  wm*.  of 
whieh  each  day  is  an  ahaii;  and.  hnally,  the  period  of  12  ahni 
katMns=1.3r)fi..'>('i0  days,  which  numlter  has  the  peculiarity  of  lioinf 
divisible  without  remainder  by  0,  an  important  nnml)er  in  the  Mavi 
niythology.  Even  nine  times  this  number,  108  ahau  katuns.  mioii: 
Ih(  called  an  important  period. 

Hut  now  to  the  main  (piestion.  I must  again  express  im'self  briefly 
for  otherwise  the  result  would  l)c  a thick  book,  which  would  harly 
get  printed.  With  a little  careful  attention  and  the  scantiest  kmufi 
edge  of  the  elements  of  Maya  investigation,  it  will  lx*  possible  o* 
follow  me. 

Paces  (>1  ixi  t’>4 

METHOD  OF  TREAT.MEXT 

This  whole  section  is  divided  into  four  separate  groups  of  niirabee. 
which  rise  one  aimve  the  other  like  the  stories  of  a building.  Tlx' 
object  of  the  following  description  is  to  show  the  interconnection  of 
these  groups  so  far  as  it  is  at  presi*nt  discernible. 

THE  SERIES  OF  NCMRERS 

Almo.st  all  the  Maya  series  of  numlH*rs.  which  we  have  bitherio 
known  only  from  the  Dre.sden  manuscript,  have  for  their  principii 
object  the  discovery  of  some  common  multiple  for  two  or  more  mini 
lx*rs.  They  begin  at  the  zero  point ; but  what  is  really  the  secmv! 
term  of  the  series  is  u.sually  written  down  first,  for  this  first  con-ti 
tutes  an  actual  numtxT.  This  numlx'r  is  the  real  fiindamentnl  di( 
ference  of  the  series,  and  the  separate  terms  of  the  series  usually  in- 
crea.se  by  this  numlH'r  until  a numlx*r  is  reached  which  is  divisible.no! 
merely  by  this  fundamental  dilTerence,  l)ut  also  by  2C0.  From  tin* 
])oint  onward  the  t(*rms  of  the  series  usually  increase  by  the  new  nnm 
Ikt  (list'd  as  a st'cond  di (ference).  and  still  later  they  probably  in- 
crease by  a miilti])le  of  this  s(*cond  difTerence. 

The  pages  of  the  mamiscri|)t  now  under  consideration  have  only 
one  st'i'ies.  which  occupies  the  whole  of  ])iige  f>4  and  the  right  lialfo* 
page  (>3.  I have  already  spoken  of  this  on  page  32  of  my  KrlaiilcT 
iingeii  (Dresden,  ISSti).  Its  fundamental  difference  is  91,  with  whkl! 
the  series  Ix'gins  on  page  (!4.  on  the  right  at  the  Imttoiii;  thw'’ 
onward  the  series  increast's  (piite  regularly  (182,  273,  304,  etc.)  ash' 
as  1,820,  one  of  the  important  numbers  mentioned  above,  which  is* 
multiple  both  of  91  and  200;  1,820  is  therefore  the  second  different- 
and  with  this  difference  the  niinilK*rs  progress  on  the  upjxr  I'dgi' 
the  page.  This  u[)per  edge  is  unfortiuiately  partially  oblitcrateib 
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yet  from  the  part  remaining  that  which  is  destroyed  may  bo  restored 
with  tolerable  certainty,  as  follows:  3.G40,  .5,4fi0,  7,280  (so  far  with 
the  difference  1,820),  14,500,  21,840,  29,120,  30,400  (so  far  with  the 
difference  7,280=4X1,820),  72,800,  109.200,  145,000  (difference, 
30,400=20X1,820).  Below  this  highest  number  (1,000X91)  stands, 
written  very  small  in  red,  crowded  in  between  the  figures  of  1,820, 
a large  number,  the  Maya  numerals  of  which,  read  from  the  top 
downward,  are  19,  0,  4,  4.  I can  understand  this  numlier  only  by 
substituting  a 3 for  the  first  4;  then  it  signifies  130,804=1,504X01. 
I intend  to  return  to  this  number  farther  on. 

The  numl)ers  in  a series  always  relate  to  certain  days,  which  are 
usually  designated  below,  and  which  stand  at  the  same  distances  from 
each  other  as  the  numlK'rs.  In  our  case,  five  days  belong  to  each  num- 
l)er,  which  are  specified  as  follows: 


364 

273 

182 

91 

III  (t 

III  1.5 

III  4 

in  13 

5 

14 

3 

12 

l.'i 

4 

13 

2 

i 

16 

a 

14 

xm  4 

XIII  13 

XIII  2 

XIII  11 

and  so  on.  'Wlienever  a difference  divisible  by  200  is  reached  the 
same  days  recur  invariably,  to  wit : 

HI  2 
1 

11 

3 

XIII  20 

The  three  days  in  the  middle  should  be  regarded  as  having  a III, 
like  the  upper  one;  but  for  the  present  we  may  leave  them  uncon- 
sidcred.  for  only  III  2 and  XIII  20  are  of  immediate  importance. 

Furthermore,  these  last-named  five  days  are,  of  course,  the  actual 
zero  point  from  which  the  series  progresses.  With  resjiect  to  the 
series  s«>e  als<j  Cyrus  Thomas’s  .\ids  to  the  Study  of  the  Maya  Codices, 
Washington,  1888.  page  327. 

THE  CORRECTIONS,  OR  ENCIRCLED  NUMERAI.S 

As  I have  shown  in  my  treatise  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  all  the 
daj's  are  computed  from  IV  17  onward.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  at>ove-named  days.  III  2 and  XIII  20.  should  lie  either  equal 
to  zero  or  equal  to  a number  divisible  by  200.  Actually,  the  day  IV 
17  is  always  meant  here.  The  days  under  the  numbers,  therefore,  arc 
arbitrary  and  merely  us<>d  provisionally  to  measure  the  distances 
lietween  the  numlKU's  by  the  distances  between  the  days.  If  one 
would  find  the  number  actually  eorresponding  to  a day,  a correction 
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by  addition  or  subtraction  sliould  Ik-  made,  and  in  the  manuscript  we 
lind  thes*!  corrections  in  t!ie  nundM-rs  wliich  ai-e  encircled  with  red 
whenever  the  space  jH-rinits. 

In  our  section  we  must  consider  the  distance  of  tlie  days  III  2 and 
XIII  20  from  the  normal  day  IV  17,  and  also  from  the  days  IV  1, 
IV  18,  IV  10,  and  VII  1.  I do  not  yet  know  why  these  last  four  days 
were  selected,  but  a close  examination  shows  that  the  first  three  of 

tlu-Tii  ])receded  the  normal  day  IV  17  by  15(5,  39,  and  78  days.  These 

intervals  have  the  ratio  4:1:2,  but  this  is  merely  incidental. 

From  III  2 to  IV  1 7 there  are  235  days 
From  XIII  20  to  IV  17  there  are  17  days 
From  III  2 to  IV  13  there  are  196  days 
From  XIII  -20  to  IV  1 there  are  131  days 
From  in  2 to  VII  1 there  are  1 99  days 
From  XUI  30  to  IV  19  there  are  199  days 

The  last  two  intervals  are  the  same,  which  doubtless  has  a hidden 
meaning. 

The  effect  is  exactly  the  same  whether  we  make  these  corrections  in 
the  amounts  given  or  in  these  increased  by  a number  divisible  by  2(>0. 
since  after  200  days  the  sjime  days  recur.  Thus  we  actually  find  on 
pages  02  and  03  the  numbers  235  and  1-21  inclosed  in  circle.s  but 
instead  of  190  we  lind  450=200+190,  and  instead  of  199  we  have 
51,419=197X-I>0+199.  The  last  number  is  jHirfectly  reliable,  for 
it  has  already  (K-curred  in  the  same  connection  on  page  31  of  the 
manuscript.  Instead  of  the  17,  ala)ve  which  there  is  a quite  incom- 
jirehensible  zero,  I now  read  537=2X200-1-17.  the  correctness  of 
which  I shall  prove  later  on. 

The  numbers  to  which  these  encircled  nuinlK-i-s  are  added  do  not 
occur  in  the  manuscript.  I have  given  them  in  my  earlier  treatise 
and  will  omit  them  here. 


rm;  i..\koe  ni  mbers 

With  regard  to  this  subject  I can  also  be  brief,  as  it  has  already 
been  discus.sed  in  my  previous  article.  I refer  to  the  numliers  scat- 
tered throughout  the  manuscript,  always  h-ing  between  1,200,000  and 
1,000,000.  whose  true  mean  and  point  of  departure,  unless  we  art- 
wholly  mistaken,  lies  in  12  ahaii  katuns  1.300..500  (page  24  of  the 
manuscript).  Perhaps  it  may  lx-  an  aid  to  their  better  comprehension 
if,  in  w)nnection  with  the  days  Ix-longing  to  them.  I six-cifv  thes(>  num- 
Ix-rs  somewhat  more  particularly  by  some  of  their  pro]x-rties. 

IV  17.  1.2:«.2-.>o=  t,74;x2iiO=2;{r>xr>.2n2x2:i5  is  the  illstaiK-e  from  III 
*2  tu  IV  17.  'Hk*  iiimilK'r  in  lt*ss  tlisiii  12  almn  kiituiis. 

\y  17.  1.2*iS..>40=-I.K7!ix2r>O=17x7-l.t!2O.  1"  Is  the  dlstniuv  from 

Xni  2f>  to  IV  17.  The  nutiil»er  Is  l>8.o20  less  than  12  nhnu  kutuns. 
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IV  1.  l,272.r>44=4.8iMX2li0  + l(4-12.23tixU>4=13.0»4Xi»l.  KM  Ik  tlic 
dlstiince  from  IV  17  to  IV  1.  Tlie  numlxT  is  94.010  (— tVMxl04)  Iosk 
than  12  ahnu  kntuns. 

IV  18.  l,272.92T=4.89.'ix200+221.  221  is  the  dlshiiioe  from  IV  17  to 
IV  18.  It  is  also  o<|iiiil  to  .'{2.0;i9 X 39 : and  .3ft  is  the  dlstiuiee  from  IV  18  to 
IV  17.  The  mmilter  is  9.3,<k!9  ( 2.401X-39)  less  than  12  ahau  katuns 

VII  1.  l..'>:r>.(K>l-.''..903  x 2t!0+  224.  224  is  the  distance  from  IV  17  to 
VII  1.  It  is  also  <S|iial  to  42.tl.39x3U;  and  .30  is  the  dlstani-e  from  VII  1 
to  IV  17.  The  numlier  is  108.444  ( 4.079  x 301  (sreater  than  12  ahau 
katuns. 

IV  19.  l..">.3,S,.‘l42=.3.910X2tiO-)- 182.  182  is  the  distance  from  IV  17  to 

IV  19.  It  is  also  et|ual  to  11.S..‘{;14X  13.  The  distaiuv  from  IV  19  to  IV  IT 
Is  78=0X13.  The  number  Is  171,7.82  (13.214x13)  greater  than  12  ahnu 
katuns. 

Here,  indeed,  remarkable  result.s  begin  to  Ixt  apparent  through  the 
veil  which  still  shrouds  the  secret  of  the  construction  of  these  num- 
bers; but  a relation  which  seems  remarkable  is  not  always  really  so, 
for  it  may  often  lx*  only  the  mathematical  result  of  some  other  rela- 
tion already  known.  I have  often  tx*en  greatly  pleased  with  .some 
result,  until  I perceived  that  it  could  not  jwtssibly  have  lx*en  other- 
wise. 

I 'nder  four  of  the  six  large  numbers  there  are  calendar  date.s,  which 
1 read  correctly,  it  is  true,  in  my  former  paix-r.  but  reganling  the  exact 
significance  of  which  I have  only  now  ol>taine<l  a clear  insight.  They 
do  not  relate  to  the  numlx*rs  actually  written  down  in  the  manuscript, 
but  to  their  diminution  by  the  encircled  numlx-rs.  that  is,  to  the  days 
III  2 and  XIII  20.  These  diminished  numbers  are  the  following: 

III  2;  1,272,921-456=1,272,460 
Xm  20:  l,272,.o44  - 121  = 1,272,423 

III  2:  1,234,220  23.0=1.2.33.985 
XIII  20:  1,268,540-537=1,268,003 

Below  these  are  the  four  dates: 

III  2 XUI  20  III  2 XIII 20 

13,  3d  month  11,  1st  month  13,  14th  month  6,  18th  month 

In  mj'  former  paper  I proved  that  my  correction  from  1.5  to  11 
in  the  second  date  is  ju.stitiable.  The  .second  number  is  42  less 
than  the  first,  and.  in  fact,  the  second  date  precedes  the  first  by  42 
days,  both  lieing  in  the  year  4 Ix.  The  fourth  number  is  :54,018 
larger  than  the  third,  or,  if  we  deduct  a katun,  18,980  days,  during 
which  time  every  date  is  repeated,  it  is  15,038  larger;  the  fourth  date 
(in  the  year  7 Catiac),  however,  is  distant  from  the  third  (in  the  year 
5 Ix)  41  years  and  73  days,  that  is.  again  15,038  days.  Tliis  justifies 
my  conjecture  alx)ve,  according  to  which  I read  17+(2X-f'0)~537. 
instead  of  tiie  encircled  numlx-r  17.  e.specially  as  obliteration  is  evi- 
dent in  the  manuscript. 
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Moth  differences,  between  the  numbers  and  the  days,  are  also  proved 
correct  by  the  fact  that  218  days  always  elapse  between  III  2 ami 
XIII  20;*  but  42  is  2C.0— 218  and  15,038*is  equal  to  57X200+218. 

Thus  we  obtain  a i-esult  satisfactory  in  every  nisjwct. 

THE  NTMERAI-S  IN  THE  SERPENTS 

While  I have  already  discus.sed  the  main  i>art  of  the  fore"oin<j  sub- 
_ii>cts  in  a former  pajH-r,  although  in  a different  connection,  I present 
the  following  for  the  first  time  to  the  knowledge  of  my  fellow- workers 
in  this  field  of  research. 

As  the  crowning  point  of  the  entire  numeric  structure  in  question, 
we  find  on  ]>ages  01  and  C)2  four  large  s(*rpents  drawn  in  a vertical 
position,  ill  tlie  coils  of  whicli  are  placed  black  and  red  numerals. 
It  was  a long  time  liefore  I lH‘came  convinced  that  these  numerals 
were  not  independent  of  each  other,  but  constituted  large  numliers. 
and  that  the  black  numerals  were  to  be  regarded  as  placed  at  the 
left  of  the  red  ones,  which  is  a matter  of  importance  in  what  follows. 

I shall  treat  these  numlx>rs  as  progressing  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  opposite  order 
.should  not  lx*  adopted.  I will,  then,  designate  the  serjient  on  the  left 
as  1,  and  the  following  ones  as  2,  3,  and  4,  the  black  numbers  by  u, 
and  the  red  ones  by  b. 

Now,  the  first  question  is,  what  numbers  are  to  lx“  considered  in  this 
place.  I am  gratified  to  lie  able  to  regard  seven  of  these  eight  num- 
bers as  entirely  correct  and  requiring  no  conjecture.  I shall  have  to 
alter  only  the  number  li,  that  is,  the  red  one  in  the  first  serpent,  for  I 
assume  that  a line  is  wanting  in  the  lowest  numei-al,  and  that  8 
.should  lx‘  read  instead  of  3,  and  that  the  black  1 standing  farther 
Ik'Iow  should  also  serve  for  the  red  number,  which  is  written  remark- 
ably large.  Accordingly,  the  figures  for  these  eight  nimibers  are  as 
follow : 


1« 

ih 

‘a 

2b 

3u 

Sit 

4« 

46 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

14 

0 

i) 

1 

7 

11 

0 

1 

13 

11 

16 

g 

13 

10 

1.6 

0 

16 

8 

10 

15 

4 

7 

12 

1.6 

1 

1 

1 

0 

10 

2 

10 

0 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  similarity  of  26  and  46,  as  also 
that  1 and  3 resemble  each  other  in  this  respect  that  the  most  familiar 
deity  in  the  manuscript  is  represiuited  on  the  heads  of  these  ser{x>nts, 
while  on  the  heads  of  2 and  4 there  are  two  beasts. 
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Truiisliiti'd  into  European  chanictei-s,  the  numbers  are  as  follow : 

In  12,4«9,7«1 
tt<  12,3«8,121 
2«  12,4r)4.7fll 
2/>  12.394,740 
3<i  12,438,810 
30  12,466,942 
4«  12,454,4r)9 
40  12,394,740 

IVe  see  that  these  large  nunilx*rs  are  more  nearly  equal  than 
the  numlH*rs  in  the  preceding  section.  If  1 there  considered  the 
jieriod  of  12  ahau  katiins  as  the  true  mean  of  the  group,  we  might 
here,  perhaps,  regard  nine  times  that  period,  that  i.s,  108  ahau 
katuns  = 12,'20!),010,  as  the  point  of  de])arlure  for  these  nuiulxrs. 

Nor  can  it  be  accidental  that  while  and  4fi  are  alike,  the  numbers 
‘2a  and  4«,  Indonging  to  them,  have  the  very  slight  ditference  of  302; 
that  is,  200+42,  42  is  the  space  of  time  between  XIII  20  and  III  2. 

Nothing  should  be  disregarded  which  may  possibly  throw  light  on 
the  construction  of  the  entire  edifice.  Perhaps  some  other  niimlxr 
may  rejjresimt  the  mean  of  these  large  numlK'rs  Ix'ttcT  than  108  ahau 
kaluns.  In  discussing  this  st-ries  I observed  that  the  numlxT  130.804 
occui-s  on  jiage  03.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  position,  but  still  more 
so  for  its  magnitude.  For  how  comes  lUXl-504  in  a series  which 
concludes  with  !I1XH(K),  !>lXI.-b0,  and  illXl.bOO?  If  we  imagine 
this  number  again  multiplied  by  01,  as  the  fundamental  number  of 
the  whole,  we  obtain  12,451,024,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  eight 
large  numbers  I leave  the  reader  to  consider.  I make  no  assertions 
with  regard  to  it. 

In  my  earlier  paper  I mentioned,  further,  that  under  each  of  the 
eight  numlK'rs  there  is  a calendar  date.  I here  give  these  date.s,  and 
at  the  same  time  add  the  years  in  which  they  must  tx’cur: 


to 

III  2;  18,  6th  month 

4 Miiluc 

tt 

III  2;  13,  16th  month 

4 Ix 

2« 

III  2;  13,  7th  month 

25 

III  1;  12, 12th  month 

7 Ix 

3ri 

III  It;  7,  •'ith  month 

5 Mnlnc 

3f) 

III  3;  14,  17th  month 

9 Ix 

4« 

XIII  20;  1,  14th  month 

1 Kan 

ill 

III  1;  17,  2d  month 

7 Mnlnii 

Oidy  the  17  in  the  last  date  is  conjectural:  the  manuscri|)t 

reads  10. 

We  jK'i'ceive  at  once  that  exactly  the  same  days  occur  here  which  we 
saw  alK)ve.  at  the  Ix-ginning  and  the  end  of  the  large  series;  that  is, 
III  2,  III  1,  III  11,  III  3.  and  XIII  20.  of  which  III  2 is  used  three 
times  and  III  1 twice.  Ilem.'e  we  clearly  have  a connection  of  the 
dates  with  the  series. 
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III  order  to  show  tlio  close  ndation  of  tlic  series  to  the  eitrlit  niini- 
U-rs.  we  will  now  [ireseiit  the  connection  of  the  dates  with  the  nuni- 
Inn’S.  The  indication  of  this  connection  is  irrefutable,  althoiijrh  iii>( 
clear  at  all  point.s.  With  this  object  in  view  I will  here  set  tlown  the 
ditt'ereiKi’s  between  each  two  adjacent  nnnibers.  and  al.sr>  those  In- 
tween  the  dates  appertaining  to  them: 


1 

hi  and  tt< 

tOl.fSOO 

III  2 and  III  2 

14.040 

o 

lb  and  2a 

li(i,r)40 

III  2 and  III  2 

8..5SO 

3 

Ai  and  2t) 

60,021 

lU  1 and  III  2 

2,S21 

4 

2b  and  3^i 

44,070 

III  1 and  III  11 

.5.3:30 

r, 

3a  and  Sf> 

•28,133 

III  11  and  III  3 

4,992 

r, 

■ill  anil  4a 

12,483 

XIII20andIII3 

12,483 

7 

4a  and  4b 

.59,719 

III  1 and  XIII  ’20 

2.779 

The  rea.son  for  introducing  the  two  days  in  <‘ach  line  will  iinnic- 
diately  appear.  I will  now  endeavor  to  make  clear  the  ctmnectinii 
lietween  the  two  nnmhers  in  each  line. 

1.  Both  the  nuinlH’i>  are  divisible  hy  ’JtiO  without  a remainder. 
The  two  days  are  alike.  I mentioned  in  the  loginning  that  the  niiiie 
Im‘1-  14.040  was  a very  important  one. 

'I.  In  this  case  there  is  a s«‘eming  disagrwment : for.  althoiigli  tie 
days  are  again  alike,  the  s«>coml  nnmlier  is  33X-00  while  the  first  i- 
‘i50X-*'d+Sd:  and  yet  this  ilifference  is  (|iiite  necessary,  as  1 shall 
hereafter  show . 

Kach  of  the  niimlK'rs  divided  hy  200  has  a remainder  of  :>21.  aie; 
la-tween  the  day  HI  1 and  the  next.  Ill  2.  there  is  always  an  intervsi 
of  ’221  days. 

4.  Kach  of  these  numlM'rs  divided  hy  ’iOO  has  a remainder  of  i:'  ". 
and  BIO  is  the  distance  lietwt'en  the  days  III  1 and  HI  11. 

.■>.  The  remainder  of  both  thes*-  niinilHM-s  is  .V2.  which  is  the  distane 
iK’tween  HI  11  and  HI  ". 

(i.  The  two  nnmhers  are  exactly  alike.  Divided  hy  200  they  hat^ 
the  remainder  .‘1.  which  is  the  distance  la-tween  XIII  20  and  III  :l. 

7.  Both  nnmhers  have  the  remainder  170,  (spial  to  the  ilistanii- 
between  HI  1 and  XIII  20. 

B'e  now  come  to  the  ipiestion.  What  really  are  the  zero  points  fr> : 
which  these  large  numla-rs  are  com])ute<H  for  we  already  know  tha 
the  zero  point  is  by  no  meatis  always  the  normal  date  IV  17  : S,  Is- 
month.  I can  not  give  here  the  multitnde  of  figures  noces,sary  f- 
this  calculation,  but  must  content  myself  with  the  re.siilts.  They  an 
as  follow  ; 


la 

XI 

1: 

12, 

14  th 

month 

1 

Ix 

lb 

XI 

1; 

12. 

1.5  th 

month 

7 

Ix 

•2a 

IX 

1: 

14  th 

month 

4 

Oauac 

•2/. 

IX 

1: 

2 

!lth 

month 

.5 

Kan 

■ill 

IX 

1; 

12, 

6th 

month 

3 

lx 

:lb 

IX 

1: 

1'2, 

17th 

month 

4 

Ix 

4a 

IX 

1; 

12. 

1 7th 

month 

4 

Ix 

4/> 

IX 

I; 

12. 

17th 

month 

4 

lx 
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Thus  the  eight  zero  |>oiiits  nil  fall  on  the  first  <lay  of  the  month 
Kan.  The  first  two  week  days,  however,  are  XT  1 and  the  six  others 
IX  1.  From  IX  1 to  XT  1 there  are  80  days,  and  thus  the  numher 
80  is  justified,  as  I promised  above  to  prove;  for  in  the  dates  writ- 
ten below  belonging  to  and  'In  the  days  are  alike  (in  eacli  case 
Tlfi). 

The  six  initial  days  IX  1 have  different  positions  in  the  year  in  2r?, 
2i,  and  and  are,  therefore,  in  different  years;  but  in  3/^,  let,  and  \h 
they  are  exactly  alike  ancl  are  all  in  the  year  4 IX.  Ilenc-e  the  differ- 
ence in  the  numlH>rs  iK'longing  to  these  tlm'e  does  not  depend  upon 
the  Ix'ginning,  but  upon  the  end  of  the  series.  It  is  perhaps  not 
accidental  that  the  year  at  the  iH'ginning  is  4 IX,  which  we  have 
alK)ve  stH>n  occurring  among  the  large  numbers  of  the  second  raidc. 

The  date  IX  1 ; T2,  17th  month,  found  here  three  times  by  mere 
computation,  is  undoubtedly  an  extremely  important  one.  I^ookiug 
through  the  manuscript,  we  find  it  plainly  written  down  on  page  til 
l>elow  on  the  left,  and  then  alaive  in  the  middle,  and  again  on  page 
(»2  almve  in  the  middle.  Should  not  this  help  to  throw  light  on  the 
hieroglyi)hs  of  which  it  always  constitutes  the  end  and  aim?  If 
the  upixM-  right-hand  corner  of  page  01  were  not  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  left-hand  one  of  page  02  nearly  so,  we  should  undoubtedly 
even  now  see  more  clearly  here. 

I would  especially  urge  iij)on  the  attention  of  the  investigator  the 
importance  of  finding  out  the  significants  of  the  symlM>l  of  the  sixth 
month,  Xul,  eight  times  re|)eated  with  slight  variations  among  the 
eight  calemhir  dates  at  the  laatom  of  these;  two  ])age.s. 

But  I can  not  take  leave  of  this  .section  without  remarking  that  it 
likewise  wciirs,  like  an  abstract,  in  the  upper  third  of  pages  31  to  32. 
We  find  there  also  a series  beginning  with  the  day  XIII  20.  Then- 
also  appears  the  difference  91;  there  also,  the  encircled  numl«*rs  17, 
121,  and  51,41!);  and  finally,  also,  the  large  numla-rs  1,272,544, 
1,208.540,  and  1,538,342.  As  if  here,  too,  something  corresponding  in 
a certain  degree  to  the  serpent  numl)ers  ought  to  1k‘  found,  there  are  in 
this  place  the  numlx-rs  2,804, 1(K)=  10,785X200=147  katuns-f  14,040, 
that  remarkable  numlK-r  so  often  standing  in  the  background;  yet 
here,  t(K>,  we  have  only  a great  ritldle. 

pA(iF.S  ()9  TO  73 
METHOD  OF  THKAT.MF.XT 

In  the  following  I shall  arrange  my  observations  in  the  same  order 
as  I have  done  in  the  j)receding  section.  In  this  way  it  will  Ik-  ea.sily 
seen  by  comparison  wherein  the  two  sections  resemble  each  other  and 
wliei\-in  they  differ. 

7238— No.  28—0.1 '27 
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THE  SERIES  OF  XUAIBERS 

The  first  notieenlilc  differeiii-e  lx-t\veen  the  two  sections  is  the  fact 
that  tile  former  iH-gan  with  onlj'  one  series  and  the  present  one  is 
constructed  uimui  two  series. 

On  page  7:1  we  find  at  the  right  the  tliree  nuniliei-s  14.040,  70*2.  and 
54,  written  very  large,  one  above  tlie  otlier.  I'he  first  is  twenty  times 
the  si'cond,  tlie  second  thirteen  times  the  third;  thus  the  whole  r»*pre- 
■sents  a kind  of  tonalamatl,  each  day  of  which  is  54  days  long.  This 
may  lx*  haiked  upon  as  the  superscription  of  the  first  series. 

At  the  Ix'ginning  and  the  end  of  this  series  is  the  day  IX  11.  and 
as  the  fundamental  difference  51.  The  series  lx*gins  at  the  top  of 
page  71  on  the  right,  and  extends  toward  the  right  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  upper  third  of  page  73.  The  attendant  days  are  not 
stated  here,  but  only  the  numlx’rs  of  the  wei‘k  days,  which  are  usually 
red,  but  this  time  are  black  encircled  with  red,  and  which  conse- 
quently have  here  an  unusual  significance.  Since  54  is  equal  to 
4X1'14-‘2,  these  niimliers  must  always  increase  by  2.  As  I said 
before,  we  must  supixist'  a IX  with  the  zero;  then  with  54  we  shall 
read  XI,  with  108  XIII,  with  102  II,  and  so  on  i.p  to  VII  with  048. 
Hereupon  follows  that  702  on  page  73,  at  the  right,  and  lx>low  we  read 
the  IX  Ix'longing  to  it.  This  702  forms  the  second  fundamental 
difference  of  the  series,  although  it  is  not  divisible  by  200.  It  is  to 
lx-  found  on  the  second  third  of  page  71  as  the  fifth  number  counted 
from  the  left,  but  it  is  incorrectly  written,  for  two  dots  are,  wanting 
over  the  middle  numeral,  which  must  Ik‘  17  and  not  15.  The  series, 
accompanied  quite  regularly  by  day  signs  and  numbers,  now  in- 
creases by  terms  of  702,  proctHnling  towaril  the  left  to  page  70;  thus. 
1,404,  2,100,  2,808,  and  so  on.  This  line  ends  on  the  left  with  4.914; 
then  5,010  follows  in  the  next  line  alxive  on  page  71,  followed  by 
0,318  and  7,020.  In  this  manner  a number  is  reached  which  is 
divisible  by  .54,  20,  and  13,  then'fore  also  by  200.  Double  this  num- 
ber is  the  notable  14,010,  which  should  stand  here,  but  is  omitted  be- 
cause, as  we  see,  it  is  already  on  page  73.  This  14,040  now  forms  the 
third  difference  of  the  series  (after  the  .54  and  702),  the  numbers  in 
which  must  always  be  accompanied  by  the  day  IX  11.  Thus  we 
read  in  continuation  28,080,  42,120,  50,100,  70,200.  At  this  point  the 
series  is  continued  in  the  uppermost  line,  which  is  unfortunately  very 
much  injured  and  the  numlx>rs  of  which  we  can  only  surmise.  If  the 
difference  14,040  remained  unchanged,  the  last  numlx’r  would  be 
108,480=12X14:040.  Compare  the  descrijition  of  this  and  of  the 
following  series  in  the  admirable  work  of  Cyrus  Thomas,  Aids  to  the 
Study  of  the  Maj-a  Cixlices,  Wa.shington,  1888,  page  331. 

At  fhe  iK'ginning  and  the  end  of  the  second  series  is  the  d.ay  IV  9, 
and  the  fundamental  difference  is  65;  that  is,  a quarter  of  200.  This 
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series  Ijegins  in  the  se<'oiid  third  of  i>age  73,  on  the  right,  with  05=1  V 
14,  increases  toward  the  left  hy  terms  of  05  to  010=  IV  19,  then  con- 
tinues at  the  bottom  of  page  73,  on  the  right,  with  !)75=IV  4,  and 
again  continues  to  increas<-  toward  the  left  l»y  terms  of  only  05  until, 
on  page  71,  l,8’iO=lV  9 is  reached,  which  is  divisible  bj’  200  (as  were 
various  previous  numliers).  This  1.820  constitutes  the  second  ditfer- 
ence  for  the  next  two  numljers.  3.040  and  5,4(K).  The  7,280  which  wc 
should  then  expect  is  wanting,  but  just  this  is  the  third  diffenmee  for 
what  follows.  The  line  ends  on  page  70  with  43,080=0X7,280.  but 
continues  a line  higher  on  jiage  71  with  •50.900= 7 X 1,-80,  and  now 
continues  to  increase  toward  the  left  to  9,  10,  13,  15  times  7.280,  where- 
upon the  8 times  7.280  (58.240),  omitted  on  page  71,  is  here  inserted, 
for  I read  here  8.  1,  14,  0,  instead  of  8,  1,  10,  0. 

To  these  highest  numliers  of  the  series  is  added  a numlx>r  consist- 
ing of  the  numerals  1,  0,  12,  3,  which  are  quite  inexplicable  at  pres- 
ent. for  there  is  nothing  to  Ix'  done  with  7,443.  Yet.  I would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  stands  exactly  in  the  phicx;  where  in  th» 
preceding  section  we  found  the  at  first  equally  inexplicable  130,8(>4. 
As  in  the  preceding  section,  we  shall  revert  to  this  number  later. 

Thus  we  have  two  series  in  this  .section,  but  each  relates  only  to  one 
day.  The  previous  section  g.ave  us  but  one  series,  which,  however,  had 
reference  to  two  days.  What  was  there  91,  III  2 and  XIII  20,  is 
here  54,  IX  11,  and  05.  IV  9. 

THE  CORRECTIONS,  OR  ENCIRCLED  NTMERAUS 

While  the  former  st'ction  presented  five  such  numliers,  the  present 
one  contains  no  fewer  than  eight.  Of  the.se,  however,  only  the  four 
lower  ones  actually  have  the  rings,  while  the  four  higher  ones  are 
without  them.  They  are  as  follow : 

1.  On  ]>age  70,  on  the  left.  000=2X-00-j-80;  alxive  this  is  IX  11; 
80  is  the  distance  from  IX  11  to  the  normal  date  IV  17. 

2.  To  the  right  of  this  iiundHT  is  1.040=0X200-4-80;  alxive  it 
again  is  IX  11 ; this  rt'fers  to  the  same  interval. 

3.  Below  the  first  numlx-r  is  only  80;  over  this  again  is  IX  11, 
referring  again  to  the  same  distance. 

4.  Below  the  second  numlxir  is  208;  over  this  is  IV  9.  The  208 
denotes  actually  the  distance  from  IV  9 to  IV  17. 

5.  On  the  same  page  in  the  fourth  column,  in  black  figures,  is 
111,554=429X200-(-14;  above,  in  the  third  column,  is  X 17.  but 
over  the  X is  an  VIII,  like  a correction.  I read  them  VIII  17.  The 
alxive-mentioned  14,  however,  denotes  the  distance  from  VIII  17  to 
IX  11,  the  initial  day  of  the  first  series. 

0.  Written  Ix'tween  in  red  is  101,812  (for  I read  14  instead  of  l'>)= 
391X-<'0-(-132.  This  152  is  the  distance  from  VIII  17  to  IV  9, 
the  starting  point  of  the  second  series. 
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7.  At  a consulwiiltli'  ilistiimi-  from  this,  at  tlie  top  of  page  7:5,  wc 
find  tlu“  nuniher  S;t,47f=(:521X2(it))  + 14  and  Ik'Iow  it  IX  11.  Thus  it 
is  again  intondod  to  indicate  the  distance  from  VIII  17  to  IX  11. 

8.  At  tlie  right  of  this  is  34,732=(133X-f'0) +152.  Underneath  is 
IX  !),  doubtle.ss  to  l>e  read  IV  0,  indicating  tlie  distance  from  VIII  17 
to  IV  i>. 

Since  the  nmltiides  of  2()0  are  always  inditferent  in  certain  re- 
spects, we  are  really  concerned  with  only  four  of  the.se  corrected 
nuniljers — 8C,  208,  14,  and  152;  that  is,  with  the  four  intervals  IX  11 
to  IV  17,  IV  9 to  IV  17,  VIII  17  to  IX  11,  and  VIII  17  to  IV  9.  The 
starting  points  of  the  two  series,  IX  11  and  IV  9,  are  brought  into  rela- 
tion only  w ith  the  normal  date  I^’^  17  and  with  the  still  enigmatic  VIII 
17.  I would  also  remark,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  this  VIII  17, 
that  it  is  distant  100  days  from  a succeeding,  conseypiently  ICO  days 
from  a preceding,  lA'  17.  (hat  it  therefore  divides  the  tonalamatl 
into  two  parts,  having  the  ratio  of  5 to  8. 

TIIK  I.AllOE  NUMBERS 

,\s  in  the  piveeding  s*-ction,  (heiv  are  exactly  six  of  these,  all  on 
page  70.  I will  consider  them  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  that 
section. 

1.  IV  17.  ).'J01.1.’<K>=- l.(iL;ox2ii<'.  which  Is  1ti.">.;U!o  less  tlimi  12  aliaii 

kutuiis. 

2.  IV  17.  1,2tl2.240=I.«!24x2(i<)=:20Kx5.7S0.  20.S  is  tile  illstmice  from 

IV  ft  to  IV  17 ; 1il4.32o=20SX7'.>0.  Ihmiib  1(>ss  tlian  12  ahau  katnns. 

3.  IV  17.  1,:(U4.120=.7..Ki2x2(i0,  which  is  27..7Ci0  more  than  12  ahaii 

kiitiins. 

It  ma.v  not  ls>  ncciilental  tliat  the  Hrst  and  thlnl  mimliers  aiv  Isitli  divls- 
ihle  h.v  14.  wlii<Ii  is  the  distani'e  from  VIII  17  to  IX  11. 

4.  IV  17.  l,4:i7.<r20=.\527  X 2(Kl.  or  711.400  more  than  12  alian  katuns. 

IV  11.  l,.‘i20.ll.">4=.">,.S.kSX2li(H-171.  174  is  tlie  distaiKv  from  IV  17 

to  IX  11.  This  mimlsn'  is  1.74.0it4  more  tlian  12  ahau  katuns. 

(5.  IV  It.  l,.”i07,2;i2=(i.02NX2(10-(-ri2.  .72  Is  tlie  distance  from  IV  17  to 
IV  n.  This  mimla'r  is  2(Hi,772  more  tlian  12  ahau  katuns. 

These  miinbers  may  still  bear  relations  to  each  other  which  I have 
not  yet  discovered. 

We  now  know  that  fi-om  these,  numbers  the  corivctions.  or  encircled 
numhers.  are  to  Im  subtracted  from  all  six  mmilx>rs,  indeed.  eight— 
that  is,  two  each  of  the  latter  from  two  of  the  former.  Thence 
result  the  following  eight  eipiations,  to  which  I attach  the  corre- 
sponding days: 


1. 

1.201,200 

(IV 

17)- 

86  = 

1,201,114 

(IX  11) 

1,202,240 

(IV 

17)- 

208= 

1,202,032 

(IV  9) 

3. 

1,394,120 

(IV 

17)- 

C00  = 

4,303,014 

(IX  11) 

4. 

1,437,020 

(IV 

17)- 

1,040= 

1 ,435,374 

(IX  11) 

.’). 

1,. 720,0.74 

(IX 

11)- 

111,7.74= 

1 

i 

(VIII  i; 

4 

6. 

1.520,074 

(IX 

11)- 

83,474  = 

l,4;i7,180 

(VIII  i: 

4 

7. 

1.587,832 

(IV 

0)- 

101,812= 

l,4r>5..720 

(VIII  n 

•) 

8. 

1,567,:132 

(IV 

9)- 

II 

a 

CO 

1,534,800 

(VIII  11 
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I should  like  to  call  attention  hei-e  to  a singular  circmnstance  in 
connection  with  the  last  four  snhtrahcnds.  which  extends  to  the  last 
four  l•enlainlleI■s.  and  is  evidently  so  intended.  This  is  111..').‘>I  — 
101,81‘2=f>.742.  an  ai>parently  quite  uniiniiortant  iniinl)cr,  which,  far- 
ther on,  we  shall  six*  recurring  in  a very  reinarkahle  ])osition.  Fur- 
ther, 83,474  — 34,732=48,742,  is  again  an  apparently  unimportant 
ninnher;  hut  it  is  surprising  to  ol)s<>rvi>  that  48,742  — 9,742  is  exactly 
39,000  = 1.W  lonalaniatl.  Fnrthennorc,  lll,r).')4  — 83,474  = 28.0.80, 
that  is.  twice  that  reinarkahle  14.040;  and  101,812  — 34,732  = fi7,080 
==2.">8  tonalainatl.  If  thes<>  ciremnstances  have  no  other  immediate 
result,  they  at  least  prove  the  correctness  of  the  mnnix'rs. 

I should  also  like  to  state  here  how  I have  calcnhitc-d  the  days 
mentioned  in  the  last  eight  ecpiations  according  to  their  position, 
hut  I shall  willingly  accept  corrections  if  I have  errcxl  : 


1.  IV  17;  13,  ITth  iiumtli 

11  Mnlnc 

IX  11;  7,  I^Uh  iiionth 

11  Mnlnc 

2.  IV  17;  IS,  14th  month 

1 Kan 

IV  9;  10,  4th  month 

1 Kan 

3.  I\'  17;  8.  nth  month 

7 Ix 

IX  11;  la,  loth  month 

5 Kan 

4.  I\'  17;  23.  isth  month 

7 Canac 

IX  11;  17,  9th  month 

3 ('anac 

.5.  IX  11;  7,  3il  month 

.3  Mnlnc 

VIII  17;  3,  10th  month 

9 Canac 

It.  IX  11;  7,  3cl  month 

3 JInluc; 

VIII  17;  18,  Hth  month 

8 Kan 

7.  IV  1);  5,  1st  month 

1 Mnlnc- 

VIII  17;  8,  2d  month 

8 Ix 

8.  IV  0;  a,  1st  month 

1 Mnlnc 

VIII  17;  13,  10th  month 

9 Mnlnc 

All  the  numhers  and  date's  are.  of  ccmiss.',  c'ompntc'd  from  the  nor- 
mal date.  IV  17,  8.  18th  month. 

In  the  previous  sc'ction  1 was  able  at  this  point  to  indicate  some 
calendar  dates  CK'cnrring  in  the  manuscri])t  which  were  relatc'cl  to 
the  reinaindeisc,  hut  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  in  this  section.  It  is 
true,  some  c-alendar  dates  sc'em  to  occur  on  page'  70,  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  and  fourth  c'olninn.s.  hut  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  agrc'c 
with  these  n'lnainders.  ,\t  the  most  13.  Itlth  month,  strikes  one  as 
agreeing  with  the  dates  I have  given  alxive. 

•rilK  Nf  -MKIt.M.S  I.N  rilK  SKUl'KNT 

In  the  jirevions  section  there  were'  four  sc'rjH'iits,  hut  in  the  present 
only  one'.  We  will  consider  the  two  nnmhers  in  this  sc'i'iM'iit  with 
res|K'ct  to  their  size,  their  dill'erence.  point  of  dc'parture,  termination, 
and  relation  to  the  other  portions  of  this  section.  The  Maya  numerals 
and  the  resulting  numlH'rs  are  as  follows: 

Black 4 Reel 4 

,'i  6 


1 

13 

0 

12 

13 

8 

10 

•>s 

12.301.470 

Both  numU'rs  arc  quite  reliahle.  We  nec'd  only  mention  that  the  I 
in  the'  rc'd  numlx'r  is  hardly  visihle. 
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At  the  first  glance  we  see  that  they  have  almost  the  same  magni- 
tude as  the  eight  iiumlx'rs  in  the  four  preceding  si'rjients.  The  black 
number  is  somewhat  less  than  any  of  the  eight  numbers,  the  red  some- 
what larger  tlian  the  smallest  among  them. 

The  ditference  between  them  is  B,742=37X2fiO-)-122 ; and  122  is 
e.xactly  the  differenc*'  lx-twi>en  the  day  IV  9 and  the  day  IX  11,  which 
in  itself  proves  the  connection  of  these  numbers  with  the  series  pre- 
viously considered.  Hut  we  found  before  e.Kactly  the  same  difference 
between  the  two  encircled  numbers,  111,554  and  101,812,  to  which, 
therefore,  the  nunil)ers  in  the  serjient  must  likewise  l>e  closely  related. 

Alxjve,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  discussion  of  the  series,  I mentioned 
the  figures  1,  0,  12,  and  3 at  the  end  of  the  series  on  pagi*  70,  which 
would  amount  to  7,443,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  explained.  But 
they  are  close  to  the  numbers  111,554  and  101,812  just  mentioned. 
The  inference  .seems  natural,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  the  differ- 
ence Ixtwcen  these  latter  numlxrs,  which  is  our  9,742.  In  that  case 
we  should  lie  obliged  to  substitute  1,  7,  1,  2,  in  the  place  of  the  above- 
named  figures,  and  that  would  lx;  too  great  an  alteration.  Who  can 
make  a better  suggestion  ? The  0,  standing  lielow  the  munlier,  is 
almost  entirely  obliterated,  and  surely  was  oidy  an  error  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  and  is  therefore  not  to  lx*  regarded. 

The  starting  jioint  of  the  numlx*rs  in  the  si»rpent.  moreover,  is  of 
special  interest.  We  see  the  same  date,  IX  1;  12,  17th  month,  as  in 
the  ser|)ent.s  of  the  previous  section,  and  here  we  stand  on  safe  ground. 

Now,  if  we  compute  the  black  numlx*r  from  this  point,  after  C52 
katuns,  18  years  and  198  days,  we  arrive  at  the  date  IV  9;  5,  9th 
month  (10  Miilucl,  and  on  page  09,  under  the  serjx*nt.  we  actually 
find  it.  In  the  same  way,  for  the  red  numbers  we  have  6.52  katuns, 
45  years  and  85  days=XI  11;  12,  3d  month  (11  Kan),  which  again 
finds  triumphant  confirmation  in  the  nmnusi’ript. 

If  the  nunilwrs  in  the  serpent  were  to  lx>  computed  from  the  pr*'- 
ceding  regular  date,  IV  17 ; 8,  18th  month,  and  not  from  IX  1 ; 12. 
17th  month,  it  would  then  lx“  neces.sary  to  add  2,904  days  to  each. 
Then  we  should  obtain  for  the  true  da_v  IV  9 the  numlx'r  12,384.032 
anil  for  the  true  day  IX  11  the  number  12,.394,374. 

I think  I have  shown  in  this  paper  the  inner  connection  between 
thesi'  two  sections.  The  interpretation  of  the  rest  of  the  hieroglyphs 
tnust  Ix'  achieved  befor<“  a jierfect  comprehension  cun  lx“  reachwl ; 
but  this,  I think,  can  not  lx“  far  distant  with  regard  to  these  two  s**c- 
tions.  My  prestuit  connnunication,  I think,  has  su])plemente<l  and 
brought  to  a certain  degree  of  completeness  my  investigations  regard- 
ing the  mathematical  asix-cts  of  the  Dresden  codex.  Mathematics 
has  rightly  1«hmi  called  ixUrified  music.  We  hear  the  music  in  this 
cast'  from  so  great  a distance  that,  though  we  perceive  the  full  har- 
monic chords,  we  do  not  recognize  the  connecting  and  animating 
melody. 
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It  is  a well-known  fact  that  at  the  time  when  the  days  and  nights 
an'  of  equal  length  the  sun  ris»'s  directly  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the 
west.  MTiile  the  length  of  the  days  increases  these  phenomena  occur 
farther  to  the  north  and  as  it  decreases  farther  to  the  south.  At  the 
periods  of  the  longest  and  of  the  .shortest  day  an  apparent  standstill 
(solstice)  takes  place  in  this  movement,  after  which  it  is  reversed. 

The  Mayas  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  and  Guatemala,  who  had  attained 
high  culture  of  a certain  kind,  seem,  if  all  signs  do  not  deceive  us,  to 
have  denoted  this  standstill  in  their  hieroglyphs  and  the  accompany- 
ing pictures  by  the  two  creatui’es  who  are  slowest  in  their  movements, 
the  tortoise  and  the  snail.  To  men  who  observe  from  a purely 
natural  point  of  view,  the  two  are  nearly  akin  to  one  another,  both  by 
their  slowness  and  by  being  encased  in  a shell.  The  summer  solstice, 
the  time  of  the  sun's  greatest  heat,  was  assigned  to  the  tortoise,  as  the 
larger  animal,  and  the.  winter  solstice  to  the  snail. 

We  will  first  consider  the  tortoise  and  the  summer  solstice.  As  the 
Maya  year  Ix'gins  on  the  Kith  of  July  and  contains  18  months  of  20 
days  each,  besides  5 intercalarj'  days,  the  summer  solstice  occurs 
in  the  seventwnth  month,  known  as  Kayab.  If  we  look  at  the  hiero- 
glyph of  this  month  we  find,  as  Doctor  Schellhas  was  the  first  to 
n-cognize,  only  the  head  of  a tortoise  with  the  sign  of  the  sun  (kin) 
in  placa;  of  an  eye  (.s*‘e  «,  i,  r,  figure  103,  from  Biologia  Ceiitrali- 
Americana-Arclui'ology,  part  8,  pages  18  and  72,  and  part  10,  plate 
77,  page  17).  In  this  way  it  fre<]uently  appears  in  the  Dresden 
manuscript,  so  that  no  reference  is  necessary.  In  this  manuscript 
the  cetiter  of  page  40  is  especially  noteworthy.  There  we  find  by  the 
hieroglyph  a picture  repre.senting  a human  form  with  a tortoise's 
head.  In  each  hand  this  pr'rsonage  holds  a torch,  one  pointing 
upward  and  the  other  downward,  a fit  symbol  for  the  wa.ving  and 
then  waning  days,  .\bove  the  ])ictiire  are  two  astronomic  signs,  one 
of  which  dout)tle.ss  repres«*nts  the  sun.  Before  the  hieroglyph  is  the 
numeral  4.  It  may  be  merely  accidental  that  the  fourth  day  of  the 
wei'k  of  thirti'en  days  is  also  noted  Irr'low  (see  d).  In  the  Dresden 
ccmIcx,  page  39a,  the  lightning  Ireast  also  carries  two  torches,  one  jroint- 
ing  up  and  the  other  down  (see  e).  The  tortois*'  is  esja'cially  fre<iuent 
in  that  part  of  the  Madrid  Troano  codex,  long  since  separated  from  it, 
which  is  now  commonly  called  Codex  Cortesianus.  It  does  not 

* SchllU  KrtUe  mul  Schneekt*  iu  tl»*r  Iirt-mlen.  Jiiue  21. 
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occur  in  the  Ipchnical  iuid  economic  divisions  of  the  mannscrijjt.  but 
only  in  the  astronoinic  and  calendric  [>art,  on  pages  1 to  19  and  SI  to 
-t'J,  and  only  toward  the  end  of  these  two  divisions.  The  passages 
are  tli(“  following: 

Page  l.Sa.  wh(>re  the  hieroglyphs  Indonging  to  it  are  effaced. 

Page  17a.  where,  with  the  picture  of  the  tortoise,  its  hieroglyph 
aj)pears  at  least  four  times  (see  /). 


c /■  .! 

Fuj-  nU'i»Ii4of  tbo  month  Kayn>>nntl  turtle fr<tn»  Mityu inwriptions. 

Pag('  I Til.  among  a series  of  day  signs.  To  the  right  of  it  a frog  is 
represented;  to  the  left,  astronomic  signs  and  the  sun:  between  them, 
a crouchiipg  (praying?)  human  figure  with  oulslretcheil  hands. 

Page  19b,  where  we  finil  it  surrounded  by  three  deities — a black 
one,  a si’cond  «ith  the  nionlli  painted  black,  and  a white  one.  .Ml 
three  hold  parts  of  a rope  or  of  a serpent  (the  course  of  the  year?), 
whose  U|)|)cr  part  rises  above  the  tortoise.  'rhi‘  hieroglyiih  of  the  latter 
is  close  to  it.  boih  abiive  and  below.  Xor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
that  the  sign  yax  (sirength)  occurs  on  the  back  of  the  tortoise. 
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Piige  3Cb,  wliero,  In'side  tlie  tortoise,  is  « person  with  closed  eyes 
(dead).  The  hieroglyph  for  the  tortoise  is  lacking  here. 

Page  37a,  on  the  upper  portion  of  which  there  are  three  astronomic 
signs:  below,  the  sun  repeate<l,  from  which  rain  streams  down  or. 


h c e 

Flo.  im.  (}l>'phHand  ftjfurHs  from  tht*  Mayn 


jierhaps  more  likely,  rays  slioot  down  upon  the  earlli.  here  re]>re- 
sented  by  the  threefold  sign  cauac:  at  the  very  bottom,  the  tor- 
toisi'  itself.  Here.  too.  tlie  liieroglv])h  is  missing  (s«'e  n,  figure  lOf). 
Page  38b.  where,  lastly,  we  si-e  a bird  in  what  looks  like  an  heraldic 
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drawing,  which  Ix'ars  the  representation  of  the  tortoise  back  as  a 
breastplate.  Here,  too,  the  hieroglyph  is  missing. 

Although  I have  said  that  the  hieroglyph  is  missing  in  the  last 
three  instances,  yet  I must 'state  that  in  all  three  passages,  ms  well  as 
in  many  others,  among  the  hieroglyphs  occurs  the  one  which  de- 
notes the  official  year  of  360  days,  and  to  this  is  appended  a sort  of 
latticework,  which  may  have  been  evolved  from  the  drawing  of  the 
tortoise’s  back. 

In  the  Troano  code.x  itself  I find  the  tortoise  represented  but  twice 
(pages  2.5*c  and  32*c).  The  appropriate  hieroglyphs  occur  in  thes*> 
pns.sage.s,  but  in  others  in  a form  easily  to  be  confounded  wiih  a simi- 
larly shaped  bird's  head  (pages  2h,  31c,  32b.  19*c).  So.  too.  in 
Codex  Cortesianus,  page  33a,  a deity  carries  under  his  arm  an  animal 
which  may  be  equally  well  taken  for  a bird  or  a tortoise.  The  hiero- 
glyph is  al)ove  it.  The  pas.sage  in  the  Troano  codex,  page  25*c,  is 
particidarly  imjKjrtant.  Here,  an  animal  (jaguar?)  sits  on  the  tor- 
toise, and  to  the  right  and  left  are  two  human  figtires,  whose  heads  are 
surrounded  by  rays.  In  (he  hieroglyphs  al)ove  we  see  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  and  Ixdow  the  sign  of  (he  tortoise  repeated. 

Two  days  in  the  tortoise  month,  Kayah,  are  of  si>ecial  importance. 
The  first  is  the  twelfth  day  (see  h,  figure  101,  from  the  Dre,sden  codex, 
page  62),  corresponding  to  our  13th  of  June,  which  was  perhaps  re- 
garded by  the  Maya  as  the  beginning  of  the  solstice.  It  is  the  actual 
point  of  departure  of  the  enormous  periods  which  are  represented  in 
(he  coils  of  the  seri)cnt  on  pages  61,  62,  and  69  of  the  Dresden  manu- 
script, which  at  oiu'e  t>ecomes  apparent  when  we  examine  the  various 
passages  in  which  occur  the  hieroglyphs  belonging  to  it.  The  second 
is  the  eighteenth  day,  set  down  l>elow  on  the  left  of  page  24  of  the 
Drc.sden  manuscript  (c,  figure  104),  coinciding  with  the  day  I Allan  in 
the  year  3 Kan.  Regarding  it  we  find  written  there  that  it  precedes  the 
regular  normal  date,  the  usual  beginning  of  the  Maya  system  of  com- 
puting time  (IV  Allan;  8,  18th  month),  by  2,200  days.  It  is  a verv 
remarkable  fact  that  in  the  well-known  ins<-ription  on  the  Cross  of 
Palencpie,  at  (he  end  of  the  first  two  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
and  fourth  columns,  these  identical  two  days  are  given,  having  the 
same  jKisition  in  the  year  and  the  same  interval  of  time  (8  tonalamatl 
and  6 months)  !><>twt>en  them. 

Then»fore.  eitlier  the  state  of  civilization  was  about  the  same 
throughout  tlie  whole  Maya  area  or  the  Dresden  manuscript  must 
have  lieen  produced  not  far  from  I’alenque.  In  favor  of  this 
theory  is  the  circumstance  that  the  drawings  in  this  manuscript  un- 
doiditedly  resiunlile  the  reliefs  of  Palenque,  hut  differ  strikingly  from 
(host*  of  the  .more  northern  regions.  This  eighteenth  day  of  the 
month  Kayah  corresponds  to  our  19th  of  June.  It  seems,  therefore, 
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to  have  lieen  reirardcd  by  the  Mayas  as  the  true  middle  of  the  sol- 
stice, as  the  longest  day. 

It  will  Ik?  a slight  digression  if,  at  this  point,  I glance  at  the 
eighteenth  month  Cumku.  immediately  succeeding  Kayab,  which  is 
certainly  the  hottest  one  of  the  year.  To  Stephenses  book.  Incidents 
of  Travel  in  Yucatan  {London,  1843),  is  appended  a treatise  on  the 
Maya  calendar  by  Perez,  a man  living  in  Yucatan,  and  there  we  find 
the  statement  that  cumku  means  thunderclap.  The  hieroglyph  of 
the  month  agrees  with  this,  for  in  it  we  see  two  flashes  of  lightning 
(or  hot  sunbeams?)  darting  down  from  the  same  point  upon  the 
maize  field  (kan).  In  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  the  Dresden 
codex,  page  40,  the  lightning  lieast  as  it  rushes  down  from  heaven 
follows  directly  after  the  person  with  the  tortoise’s  head  and  the  two 
torches  (see  d).  In  this  month  the  eighth  day,  the  normal  date 
already  mentioned,  is  the  most  important  of  all.  .\re  we  to  infer 
from  this  that  the  Maya  chronology  dates  from  the  day  of  the  sun’s 
greatest  heat,  the  day  in  which  the  sun  has  the  greatest  power? 
(See  e.) 

Not  only  in  the  manuscripts  does  the  tortoise  occur,  but  also  on  the 
stone  monuments  of  the  Mayas.  At  least,  I read  of  its  discovery  in 
Copan  in  Stephens’s  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  .Vmerica,  volume 
1 (New  York,  1842),  page  155:  “The  altar  is  buried  with  the  top 
barely  visible,  which,  by  excavating,  we  made  out  to  represent  the 
back  of  a tortoise  ”. 

The  tortoise  seldom  occurs  in  Aztec  monuments,  but,  my  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  it  by  Mi-s  Xuttall,  I can  prove  that  it  txicurs 
at  least  in  the  Vienna  manuscript  in  Kingslxirough.  volunie  2,  ap- 
jiarently  in  a calendric  context. 

I will  also  mention  an  Aztec  stone  calendar  e.xcavated  in  1790, 
which  is  represented  under  the  erroneous  title  of  “ El  Zodiaco  ”,  in 
Nelx'l’s  Voyage  dans  la  partie  la  plus  interessante  du  Mexique  (Pari.s, 
183C,  folio).  Here  we  find  two  tortoise  heads,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  central  picture,  representing  the  sun. 

We  may  al.so  note  that  in  the  Old  World  the  crab  (among  the  con- 
.stellations  and  correspondingly  in  the  Trojiic  of  Cancer)  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  tortoise,  it  Ixuiig  also  a slow-paced  creature  encased  in  a 
shell  and  the  symliol  of  retrogression  at  the  same  time. 

I have  ventured,  in  the  second  place,  although  not  so  confidently  as 
in  the  case  of  the  tortoise,  to  connect  the  snail  with  the  winter  solstice. 
This  occui-s  in  the  month  Mol,  the  eighth  of  the  Maya  \-ear.  In  this 
month  the  death,  relatively  speaking,  and  also  the  new  birth  of  the 
sun.  takes  place.  We  mu.st  therefore  endeavor  to  .seek  the  relations  of 
the  snail  to  birlli,  to  death,  to  the  sun.  and.  if  possible,  to  the  month 
Mol. 

It  is  already  known  to  science,  aiul  widely  acknowledged,  that  the 
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snail  is  the  symbol  of  l>irlh  ainoii|r  Central  American  j>eople,  and  a 
very  appropriate  one.  Doctor  Scler  accepts  this  view  in  the  Compte 
renthi  of  the  Seventh  Con<rress  of  Americanists  (Berlin.  1S!>0). 
pages  .580  and  following, where  he  also  proves  from  Aztec  manuscripts 
the  manifold  relations  of  the  whelk,  the  >ea  snail,  to  the  deities  of 
death,  In'sides  whom  the  siin  god  also  usually  appears.  Doctor  .“seler 
has  already  discussed  these  relations  in  his  essay  “ Der  Charakter  der 
Aztekischen  imd  Maya  handschriften  ". 


Fig.  lu6.  of  tiiiimalH  and  month  Mol.  fi‘om  Maya  codices. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Dresden  Maya  manuscript  we  find  the  connec- 
tion of  the  snail  with  the  deities  of  doatli  here  plainly  indicated.  It 
appears  here  on  the  head  of  the  true  death  god  at  least  five  times 
( pages  !>c.  12b,  IHI),  14a.  and  2:5c).  It  also  occurs  els»>\vhere.  The  god 
D (following  Doctor  Schellhas's  designations,  which  I hope  will  be 
generally  adojded)  has  the  snail  on  his  liead.  page  .5c.  This  god.  with 
the  face  of  an  old  man.  occurs  here  laUween  two  jiictures  of  the  death 
god.  On  pitge  Oa  we  see  him.  again  with  tlie  snail,  between  a vulture 
aiul  a woman  with  bandaged  eves  (u,  figure  10.5). 
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Tlie  sea  snail  apjH'ars  vt>ry  ciirionsly  on  pafri'  3”l>.  Here  it  lies  in 
tile  water  anil  appears  to  he  in  the  act  of  fsivinjs  hirth  to  a tiny  |ier- 
s'on  (female?). 

I can  not  discover  a "ennine  hierojrlyph  of  the  snail  in  all  these 
passagi's.  Doctor  Schellhas  expresses  the  opinion,  which  is  worthy 
of  ciHisidei-ation,  that  the  very  frei]nent  hieroirlyi>h  in  which  the  day 
sign  Oc  is  conihined  with  the  numeral  3 is  connected  with  the  snail, 
and  that  the  snffi.x  attached  to  this  sign  strongly  suggests  the  snail  and 
the  foot  on  which  it  creeps  (b,  Hgure  10.5,  from  the  Dresden  codex, 
page  43c). 

Still  another  passage,  perhaps  of  special  imporiance,  remains  to 
la*  discusst'd.  I refer  to  pages  10c  to  11c  of  the  Dresden  manuscript. 
Here  we  find  twenty-four  hieroglyjihs  in  two  rows,  six  groups  of  four 
each,  hut  each  group  begins  hm*  with  the  sign  of  the  a Ixive- mentioned 
month  Mol,  which  is  the  case  nowhere  else.  But  to  these  si.x  Mols 
la-long  six  pictures  of  gods,  namely,  D,  K,  K,  G,  and  B. 

'I'he  series  la*gins  with  the  ileath  god  A ; then  comes  D with  the 
face  of  an  old  man  (according  to  Doctor  .Schellhas  the  god  of  birth 
and  of  the  moon);  then  F.  who,  as  Doctor  Schellhas  shows,  is  in  a. 
way  a second  death  god.  Next  comes  the  grain  god,  E,  la*aring  on  his 
head  the  snail,  together  with  the  ears  of  maize;  then  the  sun  god; 
lastly  the  deity  who  is  the  most  important  one  in  this  manuscript. 
The  snail,  therefore,  occurs  here  among  the  gods  of  birth,  of  death, 
and  of  the  sun  in  a section  in  which  the  month  Mol  seems  to  be  of 
chief  importance. 

The  <|uestion  now  arises  whether  the  sign  for  the  month  Mol  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  birth  or  death  or  with  the  sun  or  the  snail. 
The  sign  consists  of  two  |)arallel  lines  of  dots,  forming  an  ellipse*.  In 
the  lower  part  of  this  ellipse  is  a small  circle,  whose  center  is  indi- 
cated, and  to  the  np]ier  jiart  of  which  two  little  hooks  or  hxips  are 
attached.  In  almost  the  same  way  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  manu- 
scripts the  sign  Mol  occni*s  in  the  inscriptions,  which  in  every  other 
res]>ect  ditfer  so  widely  from  the  manuscript.s.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  convincing  theory  to  explain  this  figure,  although  there  are  three 
possible  ones.  In  the  first  place,  the  ellipse  might  stand  for  the  snail 
.shell,  and  that  which  is  drawn  within  it  maj*  lie  a cursiv'e  indication 
of  a snail;  in  the  second  place,  we  might  regard  it  as  an  egg  and  its 
yolk  as  an  emblem  of  liirth,  and,  thirdly,  it  would  Ik*  possible  to  regard 
it  as  the  imjirisoned,  and  hence  powerless,  sun.  Who  shall  decide  be- 
tween these  possibilities?  The  second  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Mr 
DieseldorIT  writes  me  from  Coban,  in  Guatemala,  that  in  the  language 
of  that  jiart  of  the  country  (the  Kekchi)  ilol  means  egg.  I can  not 
find  the  snail  in  Cialex  Troano-Cortesianus,  but  this  may  Ik*  due  to 
the  hasty*  and  rude  drawing  of  that  manuscript.  I am  jirepared 
to  deny  positively  that  it  does  occur. 
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Of  course,  the  two  solstices  have  not  tlic  great  significance  in  Yuca- 
tan wliicli.  with  their  extreme  alternations  of  light  atul  temperature, 
they  jwssess  in  the  higher  latitudes;  yet  by  the  alternations  of  dry 
and  wet  seasons,  by  the  varying  length  of  the  days,  which  differ  by 
two  hours,  and  by  the  higher  or  lower  position  of  the  sun,  as  well  as 
by  the  deviation  in  the  point  of  the  sun's  rising  and  sotting,  they  are 
sufficiently  noticeable  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  a race  so  inatheinatically  endowed  as  the  Maya. 

We  know  from  the  Maya  manuscripts  that  four  animals — deer, 
bird,  lizard,  and  fish — wen*  frequently  placed  in  combination  with  the 
four  cardinal  points.  To  these*  must  now  be  added,  if  my  hypothe- 
sis be  correH-t,  the  tortoise  as  the  representative  of  the  northwest  and 
northeast  and  the  snail  as  the  representative  of  the  southwest  and 
southeast.  In  Codex  Cortesianus,  pages  31a  and  3'2a,  the  four  ani- 
mals appear,  and  immediately  after  them  (i>age  3.3a)  the  tortoise. 
On  the  so-called  title  page  that  has  lx*i>n  much  discussed,  which  con- 
nects the  Troano  codex  with  Codex  ('ortesianus,  to  the  days  from  Imix 
to  Kan,  from  Manik  to  Oc,  and.  lastly,  Ben  are  assigned  the  four 
•cardinal  i>oints.  while  Chicchan  and  (’imi,  as  well  as  Chuen  and  Eb 
each  have  two  unfamiliar  signs,  not  the  same  IxRli  times,  but  diffen*nt 
ones,  making  four  signs  in  all.  Can  these  be  the  intermediate  points? 
Ciini,  like  death,  would,  us  we  have  seen,  lx*  very  appropriate  to  the 
snail,  while  the  sign  for  Chicchan  in  Cotlex  Troano-C-ortesianus  (not 
usually  in  the  Drestlen)  has  that  latticework  which,  above,  I have 
already  connected  with  the  tortoise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relation 
of  Chicchan  to  the  s<>rpent's  skin  can  not  lx  denied.  Moreover,  I am 
aware  that  the  direction  up  and  down  is  supposed  to  be  indicated  by 
those  two  signs  introduced  betwei'n  the  cardinal  points,  a theory 
which  accords  in  so  far  with  my  hyjwthesis  as  these  hieroglj'phs 
denote  the  highest  and  the  lowest  position  of  the  sun. 
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IXTRODVCTION 

The  Dresden  Maya  manuscript  has  thus  far  been  published  tliree 
limes,  first  by  D>rd  Kin^lK)ri)iigh  in  his  Mexican  Antiquities  (vol- 
ume 3)  and  twice,  with  ditferent  introductions,  by  me  (Leipzig.  1880. 
and  Dresden.  1892). 

It  consists,  as  I explained  in  my  first  edition,  of  two  wholly  dis- 
tinct parts.  The  first,  consisting  of  48  pages,  contains  on  one  side 
]>ages  1 to  -24  and  on  the  other  pages  2.5  to  45  and  three  blank  pages; 
the  second,  consisting  of  30  pages,  contains  on  one  .side  pages  40  to  00, 
on  the  other  pages  01  to  74  ami  one  blank  page. 

Page  24,  the  one  to  be  here  discus.sed,  with  which  the  front  of  the 
first  part  ends,  is  {perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  entin*  manu- 
script, for  one  entire  side  of  the  second  part  (40  to  00)  is  merely 
a further  exposition  of  the  contents  of  page  24. 

The  only  ditference  is  that  page  24  is  confined  to  a.stronomic  obser- 
vations, while  pages  40  to  (iO  bring  the  astronomic  and  the  myth- 
ologic  more  into  connection. 

I'he  astronomic  problem  on  page  24  is  to  connect  certain  given 
periods  of  time  by  common  multiples.  These  periods  of  time  are.  as 
follow : 

1.  The  sacred  tonalamatl  of  2<>0  days,  consisting  of  20  weeks  of 
13  days  each. 

2.  The  old  official  solar  year  of  3(>0  days,  or  eighteen  jjeriods  of  20 
days  each. 

3.  The  true  solar  year  of  3C5  days. 

4.  The  ajjparent  revolution  of  Mercurj'  of  115  days. 

5.  The  apparent  revolution  of  Venus  of  .584  day.s. 

0.  Possibly,  the  apparent  revolution  of  Mars  of  780  days. 

7.  The  revolution  of  the  moon  of  In'tween  29  and  30  days,  which  in 
the  calendar,  however,  was  computed  at  but  28  days.  Thirteen  of 
these  month  jieriods  of  28  days  made  up  a year  of  3(i4  days. 

8.  Possibly,  the  very  ancient  jteriod,  which  was  also  ,\ztec,  of  the 
9 days  or  nights  (senores  de  la  noche). 

Before  we  consider  more  closely  in  what  manner  and  how  far  this 

• Zur  Rntzirr»^ninc  <1or  Mn.vnhonclschrlften,  IV’,  r»re«<len.  Jwne  H,  1894. 
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page  solves  the  ])rol)leni  mentioned  iilmve  I will  give  a sort  of  copy 
of  it ; 


1 

17 

29 

151.840 

113.880 

75.920 

37.900 

0 

18 

30 

1 Aban 

I Aban 

I Ahau 

I Ahau 

3 

19 

31 

4 

20 

32 

185,120 

08,iMHI 

33,280 

9,100 

5 

21 

33 

I Aban 

I Aban 

I Ahau 

I Aban 

tt 

22 

34 

7 

23 

3.5 

8 

24 

30 

35,040 

32,120 

29,200 

20,280 

9 

25 

37 

VI  Ahau 

XI  Ahan 

III  Ahan 

V'lII  Ahan 

10 

20 

38 

11 

27 

.39 

12 

28 

40 

13 

23,300 

20.440 

17. .520 

14.000 

14 

XIII  Aban 

V Ahau 

X Allan 

II  Ahau 

15 

in 

(22IM))  i.sBn.rnio  i.siu.nno  ii.bho  8,78o  5.m40  2,920 

IV  Ahan  I Ahaii  I Ahan  VII  Ahan  XII  Ahau  IV  Aban  IX  Ahan 

8C'mnkn  IHKayab  !H  Zip 

In  connection  with  this  I would  make  the  following  observations : 

1.  While  the  copj'  shows  large  vacant  spaces,  the  original,  like  all 
the  sheets  of  the  nianiiseri])t,  is  wholly  without  vacant  spaces,  since 
the  Maya  numerals  occupy  far  more  room  than  the  Eurojiean. 

2.  The  numerals  1 to  40  in  the  three  left-hand  columns  represent 
forty  different  hieroglyphs.  All  the  rest  of  the  space  is  taken  up 
with  numlx'rs.  twenty-three  day  signs  (always  the  same,  Ahan)  and 
three  month  signs  (on  the  left  ladow.  Cumku,  Kayab.  Zip). 

3.  This  page,  like  most  of  the  pages  of  the  manuscript,  is  imperfect 
at  the  top,  only  detached  portions  of  the  hieroglyjihs  1 to  3, 17,  and  SO, 
as  well  as  of  the  four  topmost  numbers  (which  I have  restored  by 
conjecture),  Ix-ing  left.  Were  it  not  for  this  ever-recurring  los.s  of 
important  passages  our  knowledge  of  Maya  would  lx*  far  more  ad- 
vanced than  it  is. 

4.  I have  ventured  to  correct  two  clerical  errors  in  my  transcrip- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  date  of  the  month  18  Zip.  where  the  writer 
has  set  down  18  ITo,  that  is.  the  second  instead  of  the  third  period, 
the  characters  for  the  two  being  very  similar;  secondly,  the  IX  in 
IX  Ahau  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  where,  the  manuscriiit  reads 
VIII,  becau.se  a dot  coincides  with  the  red  border  Ixdow. 

I shall  first  consitler  the  nundiei's  and  the  month  and  day  signs  ap- 
liertaining  to  them,  and  I .shall  then  try  as  far  as  possible  to  explain 
the.  forty  hieroglyphs  on  the  left.  The  author  of  the  manuscript 
doubtless  wrote  these  hieroglyphs  in  onler  to  make  the  numbers  more 
intelligible,  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  are  comjx'lled  to  penetrate  the 
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(lark  region  of  the  hieroglyphs  from  the  assured  standpoint  of  the 
numbers. 

The  NrMBEBS 

To  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  what  follows,  I give  here  the 
following  table: 


115 

260 

360 

365 

584 

780 

2,920 

11,960 

104 

46 

8 

5 

14,040 

.54 

39 

18 

18,980 

73 

52 

37.960 

146 

104 

65 

The  figures  on  the  left  denote  five  especially  important  periods  of  ■ 
time;  the  upper  row  gives  si.v  of  the  jjeriods  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going section;  the  rest  indicate  the  (piotients  resulting  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  former  by  the  latter. 

I will  also  call  attention  to  the  proportion : 
ll,n<!0:  .tT.OeO  : : 115  : : 23  : 73. 

We  begin  by  considering  the  four  columns  on  the  right  and  pro- 
ceed from  lielow  upward  and  in  each  line  from  right  to  left. 

AVe  first  encounter  a progression  of  twelve  terms,  the  first  term 
being  2,920,  the  difference  Ix’ing  also  2.920,  and  the  last  term  there- 
fore being  35,040=  12X-.920.  Now,  2,920  denotes  eight  times  the 
solar  year  (8X365)  or  five  times  the  Venus  year  (5X5)84) . 

These  twelve  figures  are  all  accompanied  by  the  days  pertaining  to 
them,  between  which  there  is  naturally  the  .same  difference  as  lietween 
the  numbers.  But  the  jx-riod  of  2,920  days  is  etjual  to  11  tonalamatl 
(11X260)  and  60  days.  Now,  60=4X13-|-8;  the  numbers  preceding 
the  day  signs,  indicating  the  position  in  the  week  of  13  days,  must, 
therefore,  Ije  constantly  set  forward  by  eight. 

Furthermon*.  60=3X20:  therefore,  the  same  day  will  always 
appear  in  the  s(>ries  of  20  days  after  an  interval  of  2.920  days.  And 
for  this  day,  the  most  ini|)ortant  one  is  chosen,  the  one  most  frequently 
used,  the  final  point,  and,  as  we  may  say,  the  apex  of  a series  begin- 
ning with  the  day  Imix,  the  day  Ahau.  which  seems  to  be  sacred 
to  the  sun  god.  the  Kin-ich-ahan  (‘*  lord  of  the  day's  eye  ”),  just  as  the 
.same  day  in  Kekchi  and  Cakchikel  is  named  after  the  g(xl  Ilunahpu. 

The  actual  zero  j)oint  from  which  all  the  .st'ries  in  the  Maya  manu- 
scripts proceed  is  invariably  suppressed  or  only  Ix-comes  apparent 
at  the  very  end  of  the  series.  The  first  thing  that  is  recorded  in 
thes«>  series  is  always  the  nnmlx'r  which  results  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  period.  To  find  the  zero  |x>int  here  we  must  count  back- 
ward from  IX  Ahau  60  days,  which  l)rings  us  to  I Ahau,  a day  which 
is  very  important  in  relation  to  what  follows.  Here  T must  utter  a 
warning  against  the  error  of  supixjsing  I .Vliaii  to  lx;  the  day  with 
■)238— No.  28—05 28 
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which  Maya  chronology  begins.  It  seem.s  rather  to  be  merely  an  arbi- 
trary term  of  equation,  which  must  always  undergo  correction  if  it  is 
to  be  referred  to  exact  chronology.  As  Maya  chronology  liegins  with 
the  day  IV  Ahau,  the  correction  in  our  CRse  should  consist  of  -|-140 
or  — 120.  We  shall,  in  fact,  meet  with  these  figures  later. 

But  it  is  the  purpose  of  thes<»  serie.s  to  Ik-  continued  until  their  teniis 
and  the  differences  of  those  terms  agm’  with  the  tonalamatl  of  260 
days.  This  object  it  not  attained  in  the  first  twelve  terms.  The  series 
must,  therefore,  be  continued,  and  this  is  done  not  in  the  next  line 
(the  second  from  the  top),  but  in  the  topmost  line,  which  we  will 
therefore  consider  before  the  s<*cond. 

This  topmost  row,  as  I have  already  observed,  is  in  part  destroyed. 
The  numlxu's  still  legible  are  as  follow ; 

1 

14  6 1C,  7? 

0 0 0 0 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  here  for  the  first  time  that  I have 
succeeded  in  completing  this  line  in  the  simplest  way.  It  must  have 


appeared  as 

follows, 

, and  I have  added  to  it  day  dates 

1 

1 

in 

10  n 

1 

16 

10  5 

14 

6 

16  8 

0 

0 

0 0 

1 Ahau 

I Ahnu 

I .\hnu  I Ahau 

Written  according  to  our  method,  the  figures  are  1.51,840,  113,880, 
7.5,920,  and  37,960;  that  is,  one,  two,  three,  and  four  times  37,960, 
But  the  latter  numlxT  is  also  equal  to  13X-.920;  it  therefore  follows 
directly  after  12X-.920,  the  last  term  in  the  series  of  twelve  terms. 

Since  the  four  numlx'rs  are  all  divisible  by  260,  I .Vhaii  Ix’longs  to 
them  all;  that  is,  the  day  which  I assumed  to  be  the  zero  point  of  the 
whole,  series.  And  it  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  scries 
o<-curring  in  the  manuscript  that  the  diffenmee  in  the  first  twelve 
terms  is  2,!>20,  luit  in  the  continuation,  as  scam  as  the  numl>er  divisible 
by  260  is  attained,  it  is  13X‘.i,920. 

Besides  37,960,  of  which  tonalamatl  of  260  days,  the  solar  year  of 
365  days,  and  the  Venus  year  of  5.H4  days  are  factors,  the  s<‘cond  nuni- 
lx‘r  from  the  left,  113,880,  which  has  la'cn  freipiently  discussc-d  and 
is  usually  designated  ahau  katiin,  is  es[K-cially  noteworthy  among 
thes«i  four  numlx-rs.  It  is  also  divisible  by  780,  the  triple  tonalamatl 
or  the  Mars  year. 

Of  the  four  columns  on  the  right,  only  the  second  line,  thus  far 
omitted,  remains  to  la-  descrilsMl.  It  contains  the  four  numbers 
183,120,  68,!K)0,  33,280,  and  9, 1(H);  to  each  of  them  the  day  I .Vhau  is 
added,  since  they  are  all  divisible  by  260.  Only  the  smallest  of  these 
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iiuinlx?i-s,  9400,  rciilly  lias  anything  remarkalilp  nhont  it,  as  it  is 
divisible  not  only  liy  the  tonalaniatl,  but  also  by  the  year  of  13 
months,  which  has  304  days.  Thes«>  figures  were  for  a long  time  a 
])uzzle  to  me.  since  they  do  not  form  a series  ami  have  m>  legitimate 
relation  to  their  neiglilKirs.  They  pnxluce  somewhat  the  effect  of  a 
mere  aiil  to  com|>utation,  such  as  one  jots  down  on  a separate  sheet  in 
the  course  of  some  great  mathematic  task. 

A light  suddenly  dawned  ujK)n  me  when  I combined  the.  first  and 
third  anil  .second  and  fourth  numliers  by  addition  or  subtraction.  I 
thus  obtaineil  four  results: 

1.  lH.'i,l-i0-|-33,gS()='218,40(),  which  is  just  0(M)  13-month  years  of 
3()4  days,  gfio  Mars  j-eai's  of  780  day.s,  840  tonalamatls,  and  7.800 
months  of  28  days. 

2.  185,120 — 33.280=151,840;  that  is,  the  largest  numlier  in  the 
topmost  line,  as  well  as  4Ui  solar  years  of  303  days,  52  jx>riods  of  2,920 
days,  and  200  Venus  years  of  584  days,  or  the  product  of  the  days 
of  the  tonalaniatl  and  of  the  Venus  year. 

3.  08,900  4-9,100=78.0(K);  that  is,  100  Mai-s  years  or  300  tonala- 
matl.s. 

4.  08.900 — 9,100=59,8(8);  that  is,  520  Mercury  years  of  115  days 
or  230  tonalamatls  or  five  times  the  notable  perioil  of  11,900  days 
already  mentioned.  This  can  not  lx-  chance.  The  facts  sjx*ak  too 
idainly.  Ibit  who  can  penetrate  the  intellectual  workshop  of  the 
Indian  author  and  trace  his  course  of  thought  and  imKle  of  work? 

The  four  columns  at  the  right  of  the  page  having  lieen  thus  di.s- 
posed  of,  let  us  turn  to  the  three  on  the  left,  and  first  to  that  part  of 
them  which  is  Ixdow  the  forty  hieroglyphs. 

I will  here  rejieat  this  passage  from  the  transcript  of  page  24 
given  alxive: 

(2^00)  1 ..'i((«,.T«o 

IV  Ahan  I Ahan  I ,\han 

8 Cumku  IS  Kayab  IS  Zip 

We  will  li  rst  dis|K),se  of  the  numlxM*  2,200.  It  is  simply  the  differ- 
ence la-tween  the  two  largi-  numtx-i-s  and.  as  is  usual  with  differences, 
is  provided  with  a red  circle  surrounding  its  lower  figure  (0). 

Three  calendric  dates  and  two  numbers  now  remain.  The  numix-r 
la-longing  to  the  <late  on  the  right  is  missing,  probably  onlj-  for  want 
of  space,  as  often  hapix-ns  in  this  manuscript.  I will  siipjily  it  in 
))an-nth(-sis  anti  write  eat-h  date,  adding  the  year  of  each,  lielow  the 
nmnla-r  Ix-longing  to  it.  We  then  have  as  follow : 

I .:tt>6,.')«0  I,364.:i60  (1,353,400) 

IV  Allan  I Ahan  I Ahan 

S t'umkn  IS  Kayab  18  Zip 

Year  I.X  I.v"  III  Kan  X Kan 

* Arrordlotf  to  the  symtem  of  tho  l>r«‘.HUt*n  .•odox  now  accepted  tbet.e  will  Ite  the  years 
VIII  Ben,  II  Akbnl,  and  IX  Aklml.  C.  T. 
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From  tlic  (liiU-  on  tho  riglit  to  the  middle  one  there  is  an  interval 
of  years  ami  '280  days— 32X36ft+-1^0;  that  is,  the  remarkable 
nnmlier  11,900,  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  tonalamatl  and  the 
revolution  of  Mercury  meet.  From  the  middle  date  to  that  on  the 
left  there  is  an  interval  of  0X365-(- 10=2,200  days,  which  is  given 
in  the  manuscript. 

Of  the.se  dates,  which  of  course  recur  every  18,980  days,  or  .52 
years,  that  on  the  right,  coi-responding  to  our  September  11,  hardly 
awakens  any  ])articnlar  .interest.  The  corre-sponding  number  i.s 
5.201  Xi!<>0+ 1-10.  This  140,  however,  ns  already  indicated,  is  quite 
neci>ssary.  since  the.se  thrw  numlH'i’s  all  procet*d  from  the  normal  date 
I\'  .\.han.  and  la>twwMi  I\’  Ahau  and  I Ahau  there  are  140  days. 
Moreover.  I would  n-mark  that  1.3.52,400  is  28X48,300  and  also 
115Xl!i^*>0,  and  is  therefoiv  divisible  by  28,  the  month  of  the  364- 
da\’  year,  and  l>y  the  revolution  of  Mercury. 

The  mi<ldle  date  is  more  important.  The  day  18  Kayab  is  our  18th 
of  .lime.  In  my  essay  **  Schildkriite  und  Schnecke  in  der  Mayalit- 
eratur  " I tried  to  prove  that  it  is  likely  that  the  sign  for  the  period 
Kayab  is  a tortoist>'s  head,  that  the  tortoise  was  the  symbol  for  the 
summer  solstice,  and  that  .June  18  was  jirobably  regarded  as  the  long- 
est day.  The  numix'r  corresponding  to  this  date  is  115X11.364, 
and  this  is  divisible  by  the  revolution  of  Mercury.  It  has  still 
another  jiroperty,  which  I hardly  venture  to  mention.  It  is  29.66X 
46,000;  that  is,  46.000  i-evolutions  of  the  mmm,  each  estimated  at  29.66 
days.  On  pages  51  to  58  of  the  manuscript  the  revolution  of  the  moon 
sewns  to  have  lx‘on  even  more  e.xactly  sjiecificd,  namely,  at  29.,526  days, 
as  I have  pointed  out  in  (ilobus,  volume  63,  numljer  2.  It  may  be 
oiijected  that  4(>,0(KI  is  a surjirisingly  round  numlKir  only  to  us  and 
not  to  the  Maya.  Hut  to  this  I nqily  that  if  we  divide  it  by  115, 
the  revolution  of  -Mercury,  we  have  4(K),  and  400  (20X20)  in  a vigesi- 
mal system  is  certainly  a round  numlxir,  which  for  that  reason  was 
sometimes  denoted  by  a simple  word,  in  the  Maya  (according  to 
Stoll)  by  bale,  in  the  (’akchikel  (ac-cording  to  Seler)  by  buna.  Our 
numlx*r  46.(KK)  is  therefore  a hnna  of  jx'riods  in  which  the  times  of 
Involution  of  the  two  celestial  Ixidies  that  run  their  courses  the 
quickest  harmonize. 

It  should  also  lx>  noted  here  that  the  middle  one  of  the  three  great 
series  on  pages  46  to  50,  amounting  to  37.960  days  each,  also  begins 
with  the  date  I .\hau,  18  Kayab. 

In  the  date  on  the  left,  with  the  niimlier  Ixlonging  to  it,  we  see 
at  last  the  true  starting  jioint  of  Maya  chronology,  not  only  for  our 
manuscript,  but  for  Maya  literature  in  giuieral.  Thus  I consider  that 
the  Cross  of  I’alenque  by  the  signs  on  and  B,  16,  indicates  pre- 
cisely the  date  1 .\hau.  18  Kayali;  by  those  on  1),  1,  and  C,  2,  pre- 
cisely the  dilference  2,200,  8 tonalamatls-)-6X20;  and  by  D,  3,  and 
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C,  4.  precise!}’  the  date  IV  Ahau,  8 Cumku.  Tliis  last  date,  answer- 
ing to  oiir  28th  of  June,  may  l)e  regarded  as  the  day  of  tlie  greatest 
heat,  or  tlie  day  on  wliicli  the  smi  ends  its  solstice.  The  correspond- 
ing number,  1,, 306,500,  combines  many  proijerties.  It  is  divi.sible  by 
the  period  of  the  senores  de  la  mx’he,  or  lords  of  the  cycle,  !)  tinuvs 
151,840  being  thei’efore  nine  times  the  number  which  we  find  at  the 
apex  of  the  great  series;  by  the  tonalamatl,  200Xo.-50;  by  old 
official  yeai’s,  360X3,790 ; by  solar  years,  305X3,744 ; by  Venus  yeai’s, 
584X^.340;  by  Mai’S  years,  780X1.792;  liy  solar  Venus  periods, 
2,920X408;  by  the.  solar-year  tonalamatl,  18,980X72;  by  twice  the 
latter,  the  jieriod  so  important  in  the  series,  37,900X30;  and  by  the 
jx'riials  Ixifoi-e  mentioned  that  ai’e  nsnally  designated  as  ahau  katnns, 
113,880X12. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  first  nunilier  is  removeil  from 
this  third  one  by  1 t.lOO  days  (equal  to  1 1,900-|-2,’200).  Ilenw  the 
difference  lx>tween  them  is  14,040,  mentioned  above  as  a remarkable 
uumlK-r,  increased  by  the  interval  In'tweim  I Ahau  and  IV  Ahau, 
that  is,  120,  also  mentioned  almve. 

This  numlier  is  the  real  objwtive  point  of  our  page.  It  lies,  like 
almost  all  the  large  numliers  in  the  mauuscri|)t  (except  thos<‘  in  the 
sin-pents),  between  one  and  one  and  a half  millions.  Did  it  represent 
to  the  writer  of  the  manuscript  the  present,  the  past  (history),  or 
the  future  (prophecy)  ? Perhaps  it  may  s<‘rve  to  elucidate  the  mat- 
ter further  if  I remark  that  the  inonuinentfi  of  Copan,  descriln'd  by 
Maudslay,  the  dates  of  which  most  probably  refer  to  the  itre-sent,  all 
contain  a niunlx*r  of  greater  magnitude  and  therefore  point  to  a more 
recent  jteriod  than  the  page  under  consideration.  I here  give  a 
numlx’r  of  such  dates; 

Attar  S l,.'t7.'i.20tt  Stela  I Stela  .1  l.;i!t;s.2(Ht 

Altar  K 1.4(n>.7tiS  Stela  A 1,4o;t.SO(l  Stela  K l.im.IMKI 

Stela  .M  1.4I.’!.flOO  Stela  .\  I.4I4.SOO 

From  this  it  follows  that  this  degrw'  of  civilization,  if  it  survived 
ill  Cojmn  until  the  arrival  of  the  .'Spaniards,  probably  produced  no 
nioiminent  of  such  a character  before  the  year  1400.  If  page  24  of 
the  Dntsilen  iminuscript  indicates  the  prestmt  by  this  iinixirtant  niiin- 
Ikt,  it  was  written  132  years  Ix'fore  the  latest  monument  of  Cojiaii, 
mentioned  alwve,  and  24  years  Ix'fore  the  oldest.  But  I think  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  date  farthest  to  the  right  (I  Ahau,  18  Zi|). 
year  10  Kan)  denotes  the  pre.sent,  tin'  other  two  alluding  to  ri'- 
luarkable  days  in  the  future.  In  that  cast',  this  page  i.s39  years  ohler. 
The  niunlx'i-  indicating  the  pre,sent  might  then  have  Ix'eii  omitted  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  of  little  significance,  while  a reference  to  as- 
tronomic events  of  the  future  was  of  more  importance.  Of  course',  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  initial  point  of  the  computation  is  the 
same  for  the  monuments  of  Copan  as  in  the  Dresden  inaniis<’rij)t. 
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Here  we  enter  a mysterious  realm,  where  eonje<’tiiivs  (K'cupy  a 
{^ealer  space  than  actual  facts.  One  fact,  however,  is  certain,  anti 
that  is  that  the,se  characters  are  to  1k‘  read  in  the  same  order  in  which 
I have  designated  them  by  numbers.  I shall  therefore  discuss  them 
in  that  oriler.” 

1 to  4.  The  first  three  signs  are  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  this 
interferes  in  the  highest  degree  with  our  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

It  would  scarcely  Ik-  |}ossible  to  ivstorc  them  utde.ss  a parallel  te.xt 
should  la*  discovered.  But  this  seems  to  la-  certain,  that  the  Venus 
ja*rital  is  the  chief  .subject  treated  of  here  as  well  as  in  the  funda- 
mental series  already  discu.sstal.  Sign  4,  which  I formerly  regarded 
as  the  one  ladonging  to  the  we.st,  is  clearly  that  of  the  east.  We. 
might,  therefore,  suppose  that  thes(>  four  signs  signify  the  four  points 
of  the  compass  iti  the  same  order  in  which  they  art^  s«*t  down  five  times 
in  the  middle  of  the  left  side  of  pages  40  to  50,  which  iH>rtain  to  this 
subject,  but  th(“  remains  of  sign  3 do  not  coincide  with  this  theory. 

5 to  0.  Here  we  have  the  sign  for  Venus  five  times  in  succession, 
thus  indicating  the  five  Venus  years,  which  underlie  the  series  <a‘cur- 
ring  on  this  page.  Signs  0 and  8 seem  to  me  now,  as  they  did  eight 
years  ago,  merely  variants  of  5,  7,  and  if,  but  I confess  that  in  the 
former  I tried  for  a time  to  find  the  sign  for  Mercury.  Both  charac- 
ters also  occur  side  by  side  on  pages  4(!  to  .50,  where  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  Mercury,  nine  or  ten  limes  on  ea<-h  page. 

10.  This  is  a familiar  form  of  the  sign  for  Moan.  I have  ri>cently 
tried  to  jirove  in  Globus  that  Moan  also  stands  for  the  Pleiade.s,  with 
whose  disappearanci-  and  reai>j)earance  the  iK'ginning  of  the  year 
seems  to  lie  connected.  D<k-s  sign  10,  according  to  that,  denote  the 
solar  year,  with  which  our  page  combines  the  Venus  year?  Momiver, 
on  page  50,  where  the  t?.!)‘i0-tlay  ix'riod  ends,  we  see  the  Venus  and  the 
Afoan  signs  side  by  side  on  the  right  at  the  toj). 

11.  l‘J.  If  the  iireceding  signs  refer  to  the  Venus  and  solar  years, 
we  shoidd  ex])cct  to  find  the  tonalamatl  here  ns  the  third  memlx'r  of 
the  combiuntion.  The  two  signs  (X'curriug  here  are  a repetition  of  the 
same  one,  Ixing  the  sign  for  the  thirteenth  peri(«l  of  20  days  (Mac), 
the  clos«‘  of  which  comes  at  the  e.xpiration  of  200  days  of  the  j-ear. 
Does  the  rejxUition  of  the  character  really  signify  the  rxxnirring 
tonalamatl  ? 

13=  f.  This  is  the  sign  kin.  “sun",  “day",  with  the  usual  affix, 
which  might  almost  be  taken  for  a sign  of  the  plural.  Above  it  is  what 
is  known  ns  the  rattli*snake  sign,  which  seems  to  denote  a union,  a 
groiii»ing  together,  by  the  help  of  which  I thought,  in  my  article 

* Owio4  to  Hotrp  (‘oufusion  iind  imcertnfDt]'  In  ItMl,  which  was  ^ 

luteudtHl  lu  hIiow  tlic  $;I.vplii4  rcfcmnl  to,  Is  oujltti*!}. 
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Zur  Maya-Chronologie  ” in  the  Zeitsohrift  fiir  Ethnologie,  that  I 
had  found  a sign  for  the  period  of  18,!)80  (52X3t>r))  days.  Are  we 
then  to  regard  this  sign  as  twice  tliat  jjeriod ; that  is,  37,960  days, 
wliich  we  SIS*  is  the  objective  point  of  the  si>ries  on  our  page? 

14  to  18.  As  the  preceding  characters  led  us  to  the  Venus-sun  period 
and  to  pages  46  to  r)0,  connected  with  it,  so  with  these  five  glyphs 
we  coiiu"  to  the  Mercnry-in(H)n  jH-riod  and  pages  .51  to  .58,  devoted 
to  it,  and,  thert'fore.  also  to  the  large  number  in  the  third  column  of 
our  page.  Ix't  us  compare  with  our  signs  the  ten  glyphs  found  on  the 
lower  half  of  j>age  .58,  above  the  pictuie,  which  I will  designate 

a b 
c d 
e f 

g h 

i k 

(Hy  the  way,  I would  like  to  consider  a as  the  glyph  of  Mercury, 
e and  f as  signs  for  the  solar  and  lunar  year  of  364  days;  c and  d 
might  {ws.sibly  signify  13X-ti.  I will  now  try  to  e.xplain  characters 
b.  g,  h,  i,  k.) 

We  here  reach  the  following  re.sults: 

14=c,  which  is,  as  I have  shown,  the.  sign  for  20  years  of  360  days; 
that  is,  for  7,200  days. 

Ii5=g,  a hand  holding  a square  which  is  divided  by  a cross  into 
four  parts.  I am  inclined  to  conjecture  that  this  is  the  period  of 
20  days.  Before  the  sign  1.5  is  the  numeral  1,  which  occurs  on  page 
,58  In'fore  g.  but  with  a small  cross  Ix'low  it.  which  jx'rhaps  merely 
indicates  that  the  1 does  not  Indong  here,  but  with  g,  where  there  was 
no  room  for  it.  I therefore  read  the  whole  1+20=21. 

16=h,  the  sign  of  the  fourteenth  20-day  jicriod  (Kankin),  above 
it  is  the  familiar  Ben-Ik  sign,  which  I take  to  lx*  the  lunar  month 
of  29,  or,  more  precisely,  29.,5  days  (reckoned  at  only  28  in  the 
calendar).  Before  it  is  a prefi.x  which  is  more  distinct  on  page 
.58,  consisting  of  two  lines  and  two  small  circles,  which  I am  inclined 
to  consider  the  character  for  duplication,  2X-9.5=.59.  Yet  I con- 
fess that  I am  still  doul)tful  about  this,  esjx'cially  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  character  kankin.  Was  it  chostm  lx‘caiise  14  is  the  half  of  28? 

17=-b.  Although  17  is  almost  destroyed,  I think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  this  ispiation,  judging  from  the  fragments  which  remain. 
Hence  we  have  here  13X360=4, tiHO  days,  a third  of  the  remarkable 
IxM'iod  of  14,040  days. 

We  have  therefore, 

14=  7,  2(M)  da.vs 
1.5=  21  days 

lt;=  .59  days 

17=  4.  (i.S0  days 

ll.iKXl  days 
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that  is,  precisely  the  Mercury-moon  period:  the  last  number  on 
page  58  was  only  11.058,  and  therefore  referred  merely  to  the  first 
of  the  three  days  set  down  near  it. 

18=k,  in  both  instances  forming  the  termination  of  the  group, 
and  actually  denoting  termination  or  end,  in  which  sense  we  often 
find  this  sign,  for  in.stance,  eight  times  in  succession  at  the  termini 
tion  of  the  great  periods  on  pages  Cl  and  62.  It  is  also  the  sign 
for  the  si.xth  period  of  20  days,  Xul,  and  it  has  long  been  known 
that  .xul  means  the  end.  Another  word,  xul,  or  shul,  means  tk 
Hute,  and  the  character  may  easily  have  originally  signified  the  head 
of  a flute-player. 

Perhaps  it  will  lead  to  a Ix-tter  comprehension  if  we  compare  thf 
very  similar  group  on  page  53  at  the  top. 

1!),  20.  Here  are  two  characters  which  indicate  that  a detailed 
treatment  of  the  parts  into  which  each  Venus  year  is  divided  is  now  to 
follow:  that  is.  the  236,  00.  250,  and  8 days,  as  I have  already  proveti 
in  1886,  in  my  Krliiuterungen.  For  the  first  of  these  signs  is  Venus 
itself;  tJie  second,  a hand  holding  an  obsidian  knife  (as  indicative  | 
of  cutting,  of  dividing).  On  pages  46  to  50,  where  this  dividing  l< 
repre.sented,  we  sew  on  the  left  in  the  middle  an  entire  line  filled  with 
these  hands,  four  on  each  of  the  five  page.s. 

21  to  25.  Thes«‘  five  characters  all  refer  to  only  one  of  the  four  part.- 
of  the  V^enus  year,  to  the  pcriotl  of  236  days  (of  the  morning  star), 
no  such  amount  of  siiace  l>eing  res<*rved  for  the  other  three.  But 
these  236  days  are  under  the  domination  of  the  ea.st,  this  cardinal 
jR)int  always  accompanying  them  (in  the  center  of  pages  46  to  50. 
alx)ve;  in  the  lower  third.  Ixdow).  The  .signs  of  the  periods,  as  well 
as  thost'  of  the  cardinal  point  from  the  middle  third  of  these  five 
pages,  continually  move  forwarti  one  point  al>ove,  denoting  the  Ijegin- 
ning  and  Ixdow  the  end  of  the  236  days.  The  sign  (Chuen  or 
Akbal?)  constantly  repeated  in  the  lower  third  must  likewise  have 
some  connection  with  this  circumstance. 

If  we  now  turn  back  to  our  i)age  24,  we  find  the  signs  21,  22,  23.  24. 
and  25,  on  pages  47.  48,  lit,  and  .")(),  and  on  page  46  in  the  fourth  line 
of  the  middle  third,  while  on  pages  48.  40,  50,  46,  and  47,  they  are  in 
the  first  line  of  the  lower  third.  It  would  Ik*  venturesome  to  try  to 
explain  the  characters  in  detail.  They  are  deities  without  tloubt. 
As  ,st<ems  to  me  most  probable,  21  —N.  22=F,  23=11,  24=B,  25=A. 
to  follow  the  designations  of  Schellhas  in  the  Berlin  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Ethnologic ; but  that  is  merely  a very  modt'sl  conjecture.  Before  21, 
which  corresponds  to  the  eleventh  20-day  [wriod,  Zac,  we  see  a 4,  and 
this  may  indicate  that  this  Venus  year  should  begin  the  8-day  inferior 
conjunction  with  the  day  4 Zac  after.  Pages  49  and  .50  have  a 1 
before  23,  which  s<>ems  to  Ik*  obliterated  on  page  24.  In  the  singu- 
larly composite  character  on  page  IS,  first  glyph  on  the  right  side  of 
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the  center  line  of  the  middle,  I am  inclined  to  surmise  a combination 
of  the  glyphs  of  those  five  gods. 

2G  to  28.  The  sign  26  signifies  the  day  Caban,  by  which  sign  also 
the  ground  and  generally  the  direction  downward  is  often  indicated. 
.•1.S  in  this  passage  we  often  see  Caban  closely  combined  with  glyph 
27.  as  on  pages  82h  to  Sob,  on  page  48  in  the  middle  of  the  right  half, 
also  on  page  73  in  each  of  the  three  divisions,  also  on  pages  38b,  39b, 
40a,  .'),"»a,  otia,  66a,  71a,  7lb,  sometimes  probably  denoting  agriculture. 
Can  27  Im>  the  sign  Muluc  l)elonging  to  the  north?  That  would  agree 
very  well  with  the  direction  downward.  Then  follows  28,  the  famil- 
iar sign  Chiien.  which  we  have  already  .seen  rej)eated  so  many  times 
on  pages  46  to  oO.  It  has  a j)i-efix,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  an 
idiau,  the  lower  jiart  of  a god's  face,  |)robably  that  of  the  god  I),  who 
is  usually  combined  with  Ahau:  hut  D,  as  .Schellhas  has  already 
assumed,  seems  to  Ik>  a god  of  the  night.  Therefore,  although  there 
is  still  great  uncertainty  ifgarding  this  |>oiiit,  I feel  strongly  inclined 
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to  lx*lievo  there  is  a reference  here,  to  the  long  period  of  90  days  in 
which  Venus  is  invisible  during  the  time  of  .superior  conjunction, 
that  is.  it  vanishes  in  night:  hence  it  is  dominated  by  the  north. 
With  regard  to  the  composite  sign  28  I would  sngge.st  a jiarallel  with 
.V  and  H.  8,  on  the  Cross  of  Palenque  (</,  figure  107). 

29  to  31.  These  characters  occur  close  to  the  end  of  the  great  series. 
They  seem  to  me  to  denote  nothing  else  than  the  result  of  that  series; 
lo  Is'  siii'e,  29  is  wholly,  and  30  almost  wholly,  obliterated:  but  I am 
sure  from  what  remains  of  30  that  the  normal  date  IV  Ahau  8 
f'linikii  stotal  here,  as  it  dta's  in  the  left-hand  lower  corner  of  our 
page.  In  31,  as  in  18.  we  s<s‘  the  sign  for  Xul,  “ end  here  denoting 
the  end  of  the  gi-eat  period,  which  marks  the  close  of  the  entire  compu- 
tation. 

32,33  (?;.  figure  107).  The  black  deity,  L,  according  to  Schellhas. 
and  with  it  the  glyph  of  Venus,  with  the  sign  above  it  which  we  have 
iiln'ady  recognized  as  the  sign  for  division.  Thus  we  also  find  these 
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two  characters  together  on  page  46  on  the  riglit  in  the  middle,  where 
the  four  Venus  jieriods  are  j)rohahly  set  down  in  close  succ**ssion: 
and  that  32  and  33  (/j)  are  really  meant  to  denote  the  ixrimls  of  2.')0 
days  tielonging  to  the  west  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  black 
divinity  on  page  50,  on  the  left,  actually  appears  among  the  deities 
who  govern  the  sejiarate  parts  of  the  Venus  year — in  the  middle  of 
the  page  at  the  lieginning  and  at  the  bottom  at  the  end  of  a jHwiwl  of 
250  days.  For  prefix  the  black  deity  has  here  the  sign  Imix  with 
three  rows  of  dots  proceeding  from  it.  Since  with  the  Mayas  Imix 
very  commonly  stands  at  the  lx“ginning  of  the  20-day  |>eriod.  as  the 
corres])onding  Cipactli  always  din's  with  the  Aztecs,  the  whole  glyph 
might  l)c  read  : Here  lx*gins  the  2.50-day  Venus  jx'riod. 

34,  35  (c).  Exactly  in  the  same  place  in  which  are  the  signs  32  (fj) 
and  33  on  page  46  we  find  the  signs  34  and  35  (c)  on  page  47.  35  is 

Venus  again,  and  34  has  the  numeral  10  (on  jiage  47  it  may  possibly 
1k>  11)  liefore  it,  and  :)4,  too,  set'ins  to  signify  a deity,  pos.sibly  R 
(Moan),  although  in  that  case  we  should  exjiect  to  find  a 13  liefore  it. 
On  ])age  47,  on  the  left.  Moan  represt'uts  a period  of  8 days  belonging 
to  the  south,  the  inferior  conjunction  of  Venus. 

If  my  conjectures  are  well  founded,  we  have  in  21  to  25  the  eastern, 
in  26  to  28  the  northern,  in  32  and  33  (5,  figure  107)  the  wastern. 
and  in  34  and  35  (c)  the  southern  part  of  the  revolution  of  Venus 
(236.  00,  2.50,  and  8 days,  resjiectively),  the  last  three  being  more 
briefly  treated  than  the  fiisit  owing  to  lack  of  space. 

But  I return  once  more  to  sign  34.  Moan.  The  striking  numlier  10 
Ix-fore  it  suggests  the  possibility  that  something  else,  probably  a date, 
was  to  be  designated.  Now,  the  principal  part  of  the  .sign  is  like 
that  of  the  third  20-day  jH-riod,  Zip.  It  may,  therefore,  mean 
10  Zij).  We  now  rememlier  that  the  signs  for  the  eastern  part  begin 
with  the  date  4 Zac.  But  from  4 Zac  to  10  Zip  of  the  next  year 
we  have  precisely  the  interval  of  236+90+2.50=576  days,  that 
is,  a Venus  year  lacking  only  the  8 days  of  invisibilitt'  during 
inferior  conjunction;  according  to  onr  calendar,  the  interval  between 
February  4 and  Septemln'r  3 of  the  succeeding  year,  the  time  from 
the  apiiearance  of  the  morning  star  to  the  disajipearance  of  the  even- 
ing star.  May  the  future  determine  the  year  in  question  here.  On 
pages  46  to  50,  as  I shall  directly  oliserve.  other  years  are  treated  of. 

3<’i  to  40  ((/,  c,  /,  ff,  and  /i,  figure  107) . Thesi',  the  last  five  signs,  oci'iir 
in  exactly  this  order  on  pages  46  to  50.  one  on  each  page  at  the 
U'ginning  of  the  third  line  in  the  middle  group  of  the  right  half, 
diivctly  under  the  signs  which  we  have  just  mentioned;  but  with  this 
ditference,  that  on  page  24  they  always  have  the  same  prefix,  which 
they  lack  on  pages  46  to  .50,  while  thei-e  the  same  glyph  invariably 
follows  them.  t)n  page  46  the  sign  36  (</,  figure  107)  has  no  further 
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addition ; the  signs  37  to  40  (e,  f,  f/,  and  h),  on  pages  47  to  50,  on  the 
contrary,  have  various  apjH'iidixes,  which  can  not  1h>  dismissed  here. 
3(1  to  40  (d,  e,  /,  (j,  and  /i)  no  doubt  likewise  denote  divinities — 36 
(d)  ixissibly  K;  38  (/)  probalily  E.  A whole  Venus  year  of  584 
days  must  belong  to  them,  as  signs  e,  /,  figure  103,  and  a,  h,  c,  figure 
104,  indicated  at  the  iK'ginning  of  these  glyphs. 

If,  finally,  we  consider  the.se  glyphs  as  a whole,  omitting  1 to  4 
on  account  of  their  obliteration  and  29  to  31  (ti,  figure  107),  which 
only  i-eiH-ats  the  normal  date,  we  find  that  the  Indian  writer  desii-es 
to  say  this: 

I mil  liere  trentliiK  tsiiiocliilly  tlio  iierUals  ediisIstiiiK  of  five  suis'esslve  Venus 
.years,  liriiiKliis  tlieiii  into  Imrinon.v  witli  the  solar  year  and  the  tonalaniatl,  I 
am  at  the  same  time  consideriiif;  a siKsind  imisirtaiit  is-riial.  tliat  in  which  the 
two  lieavenly  IsHlies  of  the  seivind  I'lass,  tlie  iiKMin  and  Mercnr>‘,  <nme  toRether 
In  tlieir  orlilts.  a [lerlisl  made  uii  of  four  ums|ual  parts.  .Test  in  the  same  way  is 
each  Individual  Venus  year  dlvIdiMl  into  four  iineipnil  parts,  whicli  appertain  to 
the  east,  north,  west,  and  soiitli  and  are  ruled  tiy  certain  deities,  which  1 nin 
iiieiitioii  only  in  part,  owlnjt  to  lack  of  space.  I.iistly,  I would  add  that  each  of 
the  live  Venus  years  of  a is>ri«sl  is  domlnattsi  as  a whole  h.v  a delt.v,  and  the 
siifiis  of  these  I (tive  here. 

Thus  far,  for  the  present,  am  I able  to  e.xplain  jiage  24.  Many 
riddles  still  remain  unsolved,  but  if  one  compares  what  I was  able  to 
say  in  1886  in  my  Erliiuterungen,  pages  47  and  48,  in  regjird  to  this 
jiage.  he  must  agree  that  the  advance  in  knowledge  in  these  eight  years 
has  not  Ixhmi  small.  It  is  only  nine  years  since  the  sign  for  zero 
was  discovered,  without  which  no  number  almve  19  could  la*  read. 
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Piijri's  71  to  73  of  the  Drosilon  Maya  mannscTipt  in  the  middle  and 
lower  third  have  each  three  horizontal  rows  of  hieroglyphs  so  placed 
that  three  always  align  vertically.  These  hieroglyphs  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  numlH'rs  helow  them,  which  are  continued  toward  the 
left  and  ladong  to  a scries  with  the  difference  t>5,  of  which  I have 
already  sjioken  in  the  .second  paper  of  this  series.  The  hieroglyphs 
and  numlH'rs  can  have  no  connection  with  each  other  because  the  num- 
U'rs  are  to  Ih>  read  from  right  to  left,  the  written  characters  from  left 
to  right.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  at  least  eight  instances  we 
tind  alH)ve  the  hieroglyphs  a character  in  which  we  recognize  a hand 
pointing  to  the  right,  similar  to  a hand  which  occurs  twenty  times  in 
succession  on  pages  4(1  to  ,50  of  the  manuscript. 

But.  misled  by  the  direction  of  the  rows  of  niimlH?rs,  the  writer 
U'gan  the  hierogly])hs  on  ]iage  71  at  the  right  instead  of  at  the  left, 
but  corrected  his  mistake  after  the  first  four  characters,  .\ccord- 
iiigly,  I read  the  groups  of  three  hieroglyphs  each  in  the  following 
<>rder ; 

PrH"  Page  “8  Page  73 

2 1 5 6 7 8 0 10  11  10  20  21  22  23 

4 3 12  13  14  15  IB  17  18  24  25  26  27  28 

' '1‘here  are.  theiv'fore.  '28  groups,  or  84  separate  hieroglyphs,  fortu- 
nately in  an  excellent  .state,  of  presi-rvation,  exi-epting  slight  injuries 
to  groups  1!)  and  24.  It  will  greatly  aid  the  comprehension  of  what 
follows  if  the  reader  will  write  the.se  figures  on  the  edge  of  the  sepa- 
rate pages  in  his  copy  of  the  manuscript  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  pas- 
sage to  Ih>  discussed  later.  The  numlier  28,  I am  very  sure,  indicates 
the  purport  of  this  j>assage.  We  have  unquestionably  to  deal  here 
with  the  year  of  3(>4  days,  of  which  I treated  in  rny  article  on  “ Die 
Zeitjierioden  der  Mayas  ” in  (ilobus,  volume  fi3,  and  which  consists  of 
13  revolutions  of  the  nuHiii  of  '28  dax’s  each,  or  of  28  weeks  of  13 
days  each:  each  of  the  28  groups,  therefore,  doubtless  signifies  a 
perio<l  of  13  days. 

But  the  year  of  304  days  is  divided  into  four  periods  of  7X13=91 
days  each.  The  series  in  our  manuscript,  pages  31  to  32  and  63  to  64, 
ure  based  upon  such  periods,  and  in  close  proximity  to  our  passage, 
on  pages  05  to  09,  we  find  four  sindlar  |K*riod.s,  each  divided  into 
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various  iinwiual  parts,  as  I have  proved  in  the  treatise  “Ziir  Maya- 
C’hronologie  *'  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kthnologie,  volume  ‘23,  page  144. 

It  now  appears  tliat  in  the  pas.sa"e  Ix'fore  us  the  3(14  days  are  also 
divided  into  four  parts  of  i)l  days  eaeh;  for  jtroups  4,  11,  18,  and 
25  have  eaeh  the  same  hieroglyphs,  and  the  interval  lietween  4 and  11, 
Ixitween  11  and  18,  Ixdween  18  and  25,  and  Ix'tween  23  and  4 is  always 
e<)ual  to  7X13 — that  is.  !U,  e.xcept  that  we  find  a 4 prefi.xed  in  group 
Ah  ( I will  desigtiate  the  three  hieroglyphs  of  eaeh  group  from  top  to 
Ixittom  as  «,  h,  e).  This  numljer  I will  try  to  e.xplain  later. 

We  come  to  the  important  (|uestion  whether  we  are  to  recognize 
the  Ix'ginning  of  that  year  in  this  passage.  It  should  be  observed 
here  that  ,‘spanish  authors  give  us  widely  differing  dates  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Central  .Vineriean  year,  part  of  them  relating  to  very  late 
times,  and  hence  of  little  value  in  examining  ancient  native  literature. 
The  date  of  thes<-  statements  and  the  region  to  which  they  refer 
should  1h>  critically  examined.  It  mu.st  lx-  Ixirne  in  mind,  however,  that 
different  Ix'ginnings  of  the  year  may  have  lx>en  in  us<‘  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  sjime  region,  just  as  with  us  the  civil  year  begins  with  the 
1st  of  January,  the  ecclesiastic  year  with  the  first  Sunday  in  .\.dvent. 
the  sch«x)l  year  usually  at  Easter,  and  the  fiscal  year  at  various  other 
time.s. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Diego  de  Landa,  which  dates  from  a 
jx'riod  long  prece<ling  the  en<l  of  the  sixteenth  century,  July  1(1  was 
accepted  as  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  Maya  year.  Xo  doubt  their  civil 
year  Ix^gan  then. 

I have  tried,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  in  Globus,  numlx'r  15,  vol- 
ume (15  (l.H!>4),  that  according  to  the  accounts  given  by  Peter  Martyr, 
dating  from  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  si.xteenth  <x*ntury  and  referring, 
it  is  true,  only  to  .Mexico,  the  Maya,  like  the  Chiapanecs  in  Chiapas, 
had  a year  preceded  by  one  which  clost-d  in  May  during  the  con- 
junction of  the  sun  with  the  Pleiades,  one  which  Ix'gan  with  the 
conjunction  of  the  sun  and  Orion's  belt.  I do  not  believe  that 
the.se  peo|)les  regarded  the  whole  of  what  we  call  Orion  as  a constel- 
lation, but  only  the  three  l)i-igbt  stars  in  the  Ix-lt.  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  celestial  ispiator.  The  name  mehen  ek  (“  the  sons  ") 
]xiints  to  ibis,  and  this,  tixi,  may  be  the  solution  of  the  three  dots 
under  the  hieroglyph  for  “ year Thus  wi-  have  here  an  astronomic 
year. 

Mrs  Zi’lia  Nuttall.  whosi-  lalxu’s  in  the  Aztec  field  have  Ixs'ii  so  suc- 
cessful, presented  a “ Note  on  the  Ancient  Mexican  Calendar  System 
to  the  Congress  of  .Vinericanists  at  Stix-kholm  in  1804  in  which  she 
ingeniously  points  out  a year  which  l)egan  with  the  spring  equinox 
and  included  in  its  middle  the  sacred  tonahunatl;  that  is,  2(10  days 
preceded  by  52  days  and  followed  by  the  same  number.  As  the  real 
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nucleus  of  the  year  in  question  is  this  ritual  period,  we  may  fitly  call 
it  the  ritual  year. 

It  is  this  ritual  year  which  I recognize  in  the  present  passage  of 
the  Dresden  codex  as  belonging  to  the  Maya  region.  It  should  there- 
fore begin  about  the  10th  of  March,  acocrding  to  the  Julian  calendar, 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  spring  equinox. 

Proceeding  from  this  point  of  time  I will  now  try  to  tabulate  the 
chronology  of  this  pas.sage.  In  the  first  column  I shall  place  the 
numbers  which  designate  the  groups  of  hieroglyphs  in  question;  in 
the  second  I shall  specify  to  which  day  dates  of  that  year  the  sepa- 
rate groups  refer;  in  the  third,  on  which  day  of  our  year  they  fall; 
lastly,  in  the  fourth,  the  :20-day  j>eriod  with  which  each  particular  o!ie 
mainly  coincides: 


1 

2.... 

3.. 

1 to  13  

14  to  26  . 

37  to  39 

. 10  to  22  March.  

23  March  to  4 April  - - 

Ceh 
_ _ Mac 

4 

40  to  .52 

. 18  to  30  April 

1 Kankin 

5 

.53  to  6.5 

1 to  13  May 

Moan 

6 

66  to  78 

. 14  to  2fl  May 

Pax 

79  to  91  . 

8 

92  to  104 

|Kayah 

9 

105  to  117 

22  Jane  to  4 July 

1 Cnmku 

10  _ 

. . 118  to  i;to  . . 

11 

..  131  to  143 

. 18  to  30  Jaly  . . 

Pop 

12 

144  to  1.56 

. 31  July  to  13  Aug.  _ 

}Uo 

Zip 

13 

. 157tolB9 

14 

170  to  182 

26  Aur.  to  7 Sept 

15 

18:^0  195 

16.. 

196  to  208 

21  Sept,  to  3 ( let 

JZotz 

17 

209  to  221 

4 to  16  O-t 

Tzec 

•W  1 

18 

. 222  to  234  

17  to  29  Oct 

1ft 

235  to  247  . 

30  Oct.  to  1 1 Nov 

j'Xul 

20 

. . . 248  to  260  . 

Yaxkin 

l,r  1 

21... . 

261  to  278  . . 

35  Nov.  to  7 Dec. 

22 

. 274  to  286  

. 8 to  20  Dec 

j Mol 

23 

287  to  299  

31  Dec.  to  2 Jan. . . 

24 

300  to  312  - 

3 to  15  Jan. 

j-Cheii 

2.5  

. 313  to  325  

16  to  28  Jan.  . 

Yax 

26. 

326  U)  :438 

29  Jan.  to  10  Feb. 

*>? 

339  to  .351  . . 

1 1 to  23  Feb. 

jZai- 

2« 

352  to  364  

. 24  Feb.  to  8 March 

Ceh 

IVhile  calling  attention  in  wliat  follows  to  certain  points  which 
justify  tliis  arrangement,  I regret  that  a large  miinlwr  of  glyphs  must 
be  omitted  Ix-eaii.s**  an  exjdanation  of  them  is  impossible.  This  is 
doubly  to  Ih>  ivgi'etted  in  the  case  of  eha racteiss  that  frequently  occur 
in  Maya  manus<-ript.s,  whicli,  if  definitely  known,  would  throw  much 
light  upon  many  passjiges. 

^Vmong  these  is  the  uniyersally  known,  much  discussed,  but  neyer 
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clearly  understood,  Kan-Imix  sign  (a,  figure  108).  7r,  lOr,  27c,  in  our 
passage;  secondly,  the  Kin-Akbal  sign  (A),  here  1ft,  3<i,  56,  21ft,  2S«, 
to  which  we  would  like  to  attribute  the  meaning  of  an  initial  day,  if 
that  meaning  were  applicable  in  every  case.  Further,  the  glyph  (c) 
occurring  in  9c,  13ft,  14c,  19c,  26c,  which,  although  it  seems  to  he  cfiii- 
nected  with  the  conception  of  a death  bird  (owl),  is  still  very  far  from 
being  clearly  and  suitably  e.\plained  in  every  instance.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Caban  sign,  which  is  doubtless  often  used  to  indi- 
cate the  idea  of  earth,  here  2rt,  3c,  24ft,  28c,  and  of  the  other  sign, 
found  in  Ic,  3c,  21c,  22ft,  24c,  so  often  combined  with  it,  as  I have 
already  stated  in  my  article  regarding  page  24  of  the  manuscript. 
A final  and  authoritative  solution  is  the  more  to  lie  desired  liecause  all 
the.se  signs  recur  without  the  least  regularity. 

In  certain  of  these  glyphs  (as  in  the  sign  25c,  occurring  only  once 


A t nt 
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here,  but  continually  found  elsewhere),  and  doubtless  also  in  others, 
there  may  lie  an  allusion  to  .some  s])ccial  feast,  some  particular  ceiv- 
mony,  some  sf>rt  of  sacrificial  offering,  or  even  to  the  rank  of  sonte, 
individual;  but  of  all  this  nothing  certain  is  known  at  present. 

It  is  delightful,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  s«*e  this  j)crvasive  darkness 
occasionally  illuminated  by  a full  or  even  b_v  a dawning  ray  of  light. 
Group  1 is  a case  in  point.  For  the  glyph  la  {il,  figure  108)  c.in  la- 
explained  at  the  outset.  It  consists  of  four  parts;  On  the  upper  left 
side,  the  .sign  kin,  ‘'sun  ”.  ‘‘day";  on  the  upper  right  side,  the  sign 
for  the  year;  on  the  lower  right  side,  the  knife,  or  symbol  of  division 
or  of  section;  on  the  lower  loft  side,  what  is  particularly  decisive,  the 
month  Ceh.  I therefore  read  la:  The  day  of  the  new  year  in  the 
month  Ceh.  Sign  1ft  is  the  Kin-Akbal  sign  (ft),  which  is  either  the 
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initial  day  or  the  day  Akbal.  The  latter  would  signify  a Kan  year, 
for  which  I hardly  see  a reason. 

Further,  the  four  similar  groups,  4,  11,  18,  and  25  (e) , are  of  special 
importance.  The  cross  in  the  upper  glyph  may  here  be  a compass, 
although  it  may  have  another  meaning  elsewhere.  I regard  the  mid- 
dle glyph  as  a Bacab,  or  a deity  of  the  wind  and  the  cardinal  points, 
and  the  lower  glyph  as  ik,  ““  wind  ".  Wo.  have,  long  known  that  each 
group  of  SU  days  is  under  the  ride  of  a special  Bacab. 

The  most  important  events  of  the  year  are  clearly  the  sowing  of 
the  mai/e  anil  the  maizi'  harvest,  as  well  as  the  lieginning  and  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season.  Now,  we  find  the  first  two  in  the  maize  deity,  E 
(aaiording  to  Schellhas),  who  appears  in  (ic  and  13c,  which  are  91 
days  apart  and  denote  the  end  of  May  and  the  l>eginning  of  August, 
which  perhaps  applies  to  a higher  i-egion,  since  in  the  plains  but  60 
days  were  reckoned  between  si-ed  time  and  harve.st.  The  other  .signs 
of  the  two  groups,  familiar  as  they  are,  I must  leave  unexplained. 

I am  inclined  to  recognize  the  la-ginning  and  end  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son in  signs  8c  and  16c  (/),  where  what  I consider  three  rays  of  drops 
full  from  a square  signifying  the  heavens  (as  usual),  like  the  rain 
falling  from  the  clouds  represented  on  page  3(i  below  (second  pic- 
ture). The  serpent,  8b  (c/),  as  the  symbol  of  water,  may  also  be  an 
allu.sion  to  this,  as  it  is  often  combined  with  Akbal  (which  often 
stands  for  “ lieginning ’’1.  The  duration  would  be  104  days,  from 
June  to  Septemla-r.  But  I ought  to  remark  that  the  sign  in  which  I 
seek  a suggestion  of  the  rainj’  season  is  very  like  another,  common  to 
both  the  l)re.stlen  and  Troano  codices,  which  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  week  of  13  days  (A). 

Some  other  views  I desire  to  put  forth  as  mere  conjectures. 

If  the  sign  Chuen,  7a,  is  really  a serjxMit's  jaw  it  might  refer  to  the 
lieginning  of  the  a.stronomic  year  in  May,  as  the  serpent  very  often 
denotes  time.  In  9A  (t)  there  is  a crouching  human  figure  beside  the 
sign  which,  as  I have  mentioned  above,  is  regarded  as  that  of  the 
death  bird.  In  another  plaw,  (Zur  Entzitferiing  der  Mayahandschrif- 
ten,  IV)  I have  regarded  a human  figure  standing  on  its  head  (A) 
on  page  58  as  a .sign  for  the  planet  Jlercury,  and  I would  add  here 
(hat  I am  inclined  to  con.sider  the  crouching  captive  on  page  60  as 
Mercury  subdued  by  Venus.  In  !>/>,  which  lx“longs  to  the  period  from 
the  one  hundred  and  fifth  to  the  one  hundred  and  .seventeenth  days  of 
(he  year,  a 11.5  days'  revolution  of  Mercury  is  completed.  I consider 
page  53,  at  the  top,  as  a parallel  to  this  pns,sagi-.  where  the  Venus  sign 
occurs  quite  unexjM-ctedly  in  the  jx-riial  in  which,  if  the  numbers  and 
glj'phs  have  reference  to  each  other,  the  five  hundred  and  second  to 
the  si.x  hundred  and  seventy-fourth  days  elapsi’,  in  which,  therefore, 
a Venus  revolution  of  .584  days  is  completed.  A crouching  figure,  as 
7288— No.  2S— 0.-) 28 
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in  nlso  (wiirs  on  jingo  (irm  in  the  seooiul  series  of  !)1  days,  after 
11  + 13=24  days  of  this  series  have  exjiired  : that  is.  direetly  after  the 
115  days  of  the  npjiarent  revolution  of  Mercury. 

In  105,  and  only  in  this  jiassage,  ajijH'ars  the  glyjih  of  the  chief  god 
of  our  manuscrijit,  H.  This  coincides  with  the  time  of  the  sun’s 
greatest  power  and  of  the  civil  new  year,  July  IG.  In  group  12  a and 
c represent  the  year  and  h the  head  with  the  Akbal  eye.  Is  this  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  year?  This  should  really  form  grouji  11.  but 
there  was  no  room  for  it.  as  the  signs  for  the  jieriod  of  91  days  had  of 
necessity  to  stand  there. 

Signs  14a  and  1.5c  are  almost  alike  and  remind  us  of  In.  Are  they 
meant  to  exjiress  the  middle  of  the  ritual  year,  the  time  of  the  autum- 
nal equinox.  Septemlier  10?  In  1.5«  two  luKiks  diverge  from  a .sun 
sign.  Are  these  the  two  halves  of  the  year  and  is  the  numeral  3 
preceding  them  the  third  quarter  of  the  year? 

In  20?i  we  have  the  sign  for  the  death  g<Kl,  A,  which  probably  does 
not  occur  by  chance  where  the  month  Xul  comes  to  a clos<*,  which 
signifies  the  end. 

In  23n  we  have  the  glyph  of  a black  bird;  two  hooks  jiointing 
up  and  down  jirocwd  from  it;  Ixdow  is  the  sign  for  the,  year.  Is  this 
the  time  of  the  shortest  ilay,  when  darkness  jirevails? 

This  is  all  that  I can  say  at  jire.'s-nt  with  regard  to  this  calendar; 
some  jioints  are  decided,  others  are  still  douhtful. 

I find  nothing  in  Codices  Troano-Cortesianus  and  Peresianus  .vhich 
corresjionds  to  this  jiassage.  On  the  other  hand,  several  Central 
American  calendars  have  lx»en  handed  down  to  us  from  Sjiani.sh 
times.  For  instance,  that  of  Pio  Pei-ez  from  northern  Yucatan, 
which  may  lie  found  in  Stephens's  Travels  in  Yucatan,  in  the  Registro 
Yiicateco,  and  in  Rrassenr’s  edition  of  Diego  de  Landa.  In  Brinton's 
Native  Calendar  of  Centi-al  America  and  Mexico  (1893),  jiage  48. 
there  are  also  two  Chiajianec  calendars  from  Chiajia.s.  These  calen- 
dars ajijiend  a few  ritual,  astronomic,  meteorologic,  and  economic 
note~s  to  every  jieriod  of  20  days.  We  might  lielieve  that  these  and 
other  similar  calendars  that  jirobably  exist  were  translated  diiwtly 
from  such  ancient  calendaiN  as  the  one  which  is  jiresented  to  us  in 
the  ]ias,sag'  just  now  under  dis<Mission,  only  with  the  old  jiagan  weeks 
of  13  days  i-educed  to  jieriods  of  20  days.  'I'he  pas.sage  from  the 
Dresden  codex  discussed  here,  when  once  it  can  lie  fully  translate<l, 
will  very  much  restunble  thest?  more  modern  calendai's. 

We  have  here  been  concerned  with  a year  of  3G4  days,  the  mid<lle 
of  which  consists  of  the  sacred  jiericKl  of  2<i0  days,  while  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  there  are  52  days  more,  104  tog'ther.  Is 
it  not  wonderful,  then,  that  in  close  jiroximity,  on  page  70,  on  the 
left,  above  and  below,  we  find  the  two  large  numlx-rs  1,394,120  and 
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1,201,200,  lK)th  of  which  urc  cxiictly  <livisihlc  hy  304,  200,  and  104, 
and  therefore  also  by  their  coniinon  multiple,  3,040. 

The  Dresden  manu.script  has  another  remarkable  ])arallel  to  this 
passage,  which  I shall  now  proceed  to  discus.s.  On  pages  51  to  58 
there  is  an  extremelj'  complex  series  of  nundjei’s,  which  I have  already 
discus.sed  elsewhere  and  nia_v  p<js.sibly  treat  later  in  still  greater  detail. 
It  is  interrupted  by  ten  pictures,  to  each  of  which  l>elong  eight  or  ten 
glyphs,  placed  above  them.  This  st*ries  Ix'giiis  on  page  .53,  at  the  top, 
and  prweeds  first  in  thirty  terms  to  the  top  of  page  58;  it  then  con- 
tinues on  pagi*  51,  at  the  l)ottom,  and  g«K‘s  on  in  thirty-nine  more  terms 
to  page  58.  Now,  as  on  pagt's  71  to  73  the  twenty-eight  terms  arc 
accompanied  each  by  three  signs,  placed  aliove  them,  so  here  we  have 
two  signs  above  each  of  the  si.xty-nine  terms.  Then*,  as  here,  the 
nniiibei-s  certainly  have  no  connection  with  the  glyphs,  especially  as 
the  series  of  numl)ers  forms  a clear  and  ]a-rfect  whole,  and  I now 
wish  to  show  the  j)robable  interconnection  of  the  glyphs,  which  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  numlK>rs,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done, 
a great  many  on  the  upper  i)art  of  the  leaf  la-ing  destroyed. 

First,  I will  show  the  positions  of  the  sixty-nine  groups  of  glyphs 
in  the  manus<Tipt,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness: 
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In  glancing  over  this  entire  .s»‘ries  of  glyj>hs  we  ol)serve  that  group 
5!>  is  missing.  In  place  of  it  wo  find  a snaillike  sign,  to  which 
I ascril)e  the  meaning  of  zero,  as  on  page  (>4  a very  similar  sign 
certainly  has  this  significant.  This  negation  st>ems  to  me  to  mean 
that  something  in  the  previous  j)as.sage  was  written  by  mistake 
in  a wrong  plat.  I would  suggest  that  groups  .54  to  51)  should  1m“ 
arranged  thus:  55,  54,  57,  50,  5!l,  so  that,  not  .50,  but  58  is  the  one 
actually  missing,  and  1 hojx!  to  make  this  apjiear  in  some  degree 
probable  in  what  follows. 

Here,  as  in  the  passage  previously  treated,  I shall  designate  the 
upper  glyph  of  each  group  as  a.  the  lower  one  as  h. 

The  hypothesis  advanced  l>y  me  is  as  follows:  7'hese  sixty-nine 
groups  of  glyphs  refer  directly,  like  those  in  the  passage  previously 
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tiraU'tl,  to  ii  ycHi'  of  days,  which  is  divided  into  four  quarters 
detiicated  .o  individual  Hacahs.  each  comprising  7 weeks  of  13  days 
each.  Rut  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  a single  year;  but,  in  pro- 
jiortion  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  groups,  with  a period  of 
13Xt'3=3i)7  days;  that  is,  with  two  .such  years  and  13  weeks.  Let 
us  try  to  prove  this. 

First  of  all,  in  group  37«  appears  a human  figure  .stretching  both 
arms  upward  {D  ; this  is  rejX'ated  in  group  6.5a,-  that  is  to  say, 
twenty-eight  platvs  farther  on,  so  that  just  one  year  (13X28=3M) 
lies  Ih'I wet'll  them.  AVc  st>e  the  same  human  figure,  more  complete, 
with  its  glyph,  on  jiage  305/  a bird  issues  from  its  head,  holding  a 
fish  in  its  lieak.  The  preceding  j’ear  should  begin  in  group  t)a,  but 
the  glyph  there  is  nearly  destroyed. 

Rut  now  in  that  year,  lietween  groups  37  to  0.5,  I can  also  point  out 
the  four  Racabs,  which,  however,  as  in  the  passage  on  pages  71  to  73, 
do  not  coincide  with  the  Ix-ginning  and  end  of  the  year.  For  the 
signs  3!),  40,  .53,  00  (5  in  every  case),  show  the  Hacab  sign  previously 
found  (?«),  in  the  last  tlirw  identical,  in  the  first  at  least  similar, 
always  after  an  interval  of  7 weeks.  We  should  e.xpect  to  find  the 
same  sign  in  the  ]>receding  year  in  groups  4,  11,  18,  25,  and  32,  but  I 
can  not  point  it  out  then',  although  I will  add  that  25n  shows  at  least 
the  glyph  which  was  combined  with  the  Racab  sign  on  page  71. 

If  we  look  at  the  groups  which  immediatel}'  precede  these  Racab 
groups,  we  see  in  38,  52,  and  58  (which,  according  to  what  has  been 
said  alK)ve,  should  really  1k‘  .5!)),  in  the  lower  part  heads  like  those 
of  birds,  ivst'inbling  the  Racab  sign,  which  all  ivsemble  each  other. 
.1  similar  bead  might  In-  e-Nja-iled  in  group  45,  but  instead  we  find  a 
Moan  head,  which  is  likewise  a bird's  head.  Thus  we  again  sec 
intervals  of  7 weeks  U'twwn  each. 

In  all  of  the  eight  groups  mentioned,  38  and  39,  45  and  46,  52  and 
53,  .59  (nominally  58,  ns  Ix'fore  mentioned)  and  60,  we  always  fiml 
the  glyph  Imi.x  as  the  fii-st,  or  at  least  a part  of  the  first,  sign,  which 
is  another  confirmation  of  their  general  connection. 

Rut  these  are  not  the  only  instances  of  a repetition  after  seven 
groups.  In  42«  anti  495  we  see  the  same  sun  sign  represented  be- 
tween light  and  darkness.  In  17  and  24  the  same  head  occurs  as  the 
lower  sign;  also,  it  is  true,  in  15,  29,  40,  44,  but  here,  too,  15  and  29 
agree  after  an  interval  of  2X7  groups.  Groups  15«  and  36a  agree 
after  3X7~21  groups;  after  a .similar  interval  10a  and  31a  show 
the  same  crouching  person ; but  so,  also,  do  20a  and  30a. 

If,  according  to  my  proposition,  55  and  .54  are  transposed,  then  the 
two  signs  of  33  and  34  will  exactly  correspond  to  the.sc  after  3X7=21 
weeks;  so,  I(k>,  will  35  and  50  agree,  if,  as  I have  also  proposed,  56  is 
put  in  the  place  of  57. 
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Nor  is  it  accidentiil  that  the  serpent  signs  in  85  and  43rt  restnnble 
each  other,  although  35=5X7  weeks  have  passed. 

The  perfect  agreement  between  41  and  47,  after  only  C>  weeks  have 
elapsed,  might  indicate  that  an  exchange  had  taken  place  In-tween 
two  neighboring  groups  in  one  of  the  two  passages.  In  415  and  (>!)« 
the  same  head  at  least  occurs;  that  is,  after  a space  of  twenty-eight 
groups,  or  a year,  as  in  37  and  65. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  thus  far  stated  is  the  2>robable 
discovery  of  the  sign  for  a Bacab  ref>eated  eight  times.  It  is  further 
confirmed  by  a ninth  instance,  on  jiage  72,  at  the  top,  in  the  second 
groujj  from  the  right,  but  the  glyphs  set  down  there  l>elong  to  a 
series  of  numbers  below  them,  the  difference  of  whose  separate 
terms  is  54.  In  the  third  member  of  this  series,  page  72,  at  the  left 
above,  that  is,  above  the  number  162,  the  lowest  glyph  is  associated 
with  the  character  for  the  month  Cell  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
group  1 in  the  passage  first  discussed,  but  the,  Bacab  sign,  which 
I have  just  mentioned,  is  as.so<4ated  with  the  eighth  term;  that  is, 
with  the  numlx'r  432.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  days  have  then*- 
fore  passed  since  the  Oh  group,  and  in  this  time,  exactly  after  273 
days,  the  rule  of  a new  Bacab  Ix^gins. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  numeral  4 accompanies  this  newly  dis- 
covered Bacab  sign,  just  as  it  does  in  group  4 of  page  71,  in  the 
pas.sage  first  di.scus.sed.  To  my  mind  this  numeral  4 can  only  lie  an 
expletive  affirmation  that  one  of  the  four  Bacabs  is  actually  dealt 
with. 

Perhaps  it  may  yet  lead  to  further  discoveries  if  I observe  that 
in  both  of  the  pas.sages  discus.sed  in  detail,  pages  51  to  58  and  71  to 
73  (I  can  count  at  least  fourteen  in.stances,  in  spite  of  the  jiartial 
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As  it  s(H!!iis  that  the  mathematic  solution  of  the  Dresden  codex, 
whicli  1 undertook  with  ini]X“rfect  success  eleven  years  ago,  has  been 
wholly  left  to  me.  I will  here  more  closely  consider  the  especially  im- 
portant j)assage  that  almost  Corel's  the  upper  third  of  pages  31  and  32. 
This  pas.sage  must  have  seemed  to  the  writer  of  the  manuscript  to 
have  particular  importance;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  rejxated 
three  large  mimhers  and  three  ditl'eit'nces  which  wcur  there,  on  pages 
<52  and  (53,  where  they  are  mixed  with  many  other  things.  This  repe- 
tition affords  us  the  welcome  opportunity  of  correcting  two  clerical 
errors  in  the  third  large  numix'r  and  in  the  third  diffci'ence  which 
occur  on  page  31.  I will  make  thes<-  corrections  at  once,  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  exposition  later. 

The  writer  s<>t  down  the  third  large  numlH*r  with  the  numbers  10, 
13,  3,  13,  2;  hut  it  should  read  10,  13,  13,  3,  2;  or,  interpreted  in 
Euro])ean  numerals.  1,.538,342. 

The  third  difference,  .standing  directly  under  this  numlier,  he  wrote 
with  7,  2,  then  a hhu'k  14,  and  next  a red  5.  This  was  due  to  lack  of 
space;  it  should  lx  7,  2,  14,  10=7)1,41!). 

Without  these  two  ctirrections  the  surprising  results  which  I am 
about  to  communicate  would  lx  impoasihle. 

Inve.stigation  should  begin  at  the  right,  which  is  the  rule  in  all  pas- 
sages relating  to  arithmetic  serie.s. 

On  ])age  32.  on  the  right,  we  see  the  glyphs  of  all  the  20  days,  in 
the  following  order; 

4 t:t  2 11 

8 17  C,  l.T 
12  1 10  1!) 

10  .’>  14  3 

20  !l  18  7 

Above  each  of  the  four  columns  there  is  a XIII  in  red,  which  means 
that  each  of  the  20  days  is  to  lx  considered  as  a thirteenth  week  day. 
The  '20  days,  however,  form  a regidar  st>ries  only  when,  beginning  at 
the  top  on  the  right  with  the  eleventh  day,  we  pass  to  the  fourth 
da}’,  and  then  pnxeed  in  the  same  way  in  the  following  rows,  ending 
with  the  twentieth  day  on  the  left  Ixlow.  Now,  it  ap]x*ai-s  that  there 
are  i)l  days  Ixtwtxn  day  XIII  11  and  day  XIII  2,  and  the  same  is 
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true  of  all  the  succeeding  meinlHTs  of  the  series.  The  real  zero  j>oint, 
which  is  always  concealed  in  this  manuscript,  is  XIII  20,  the  same  as 
the  last  day  of  the  .serie.s.  This  day  is,  however,  the  new  year's  day 
which  recurs  every  52  years,  followed  by  I 1 as  the  second  day,  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  whole  year,  for,  according  to  the  Maya  view,  the 
new  year's  day  is  not  the  first,  but  the  zero  day.  It  is  not  counted. 
Day  XIII  20  is,  therefore,  highly  significant  in  this  passage. 

The  difference  91  is  equally  significant.  It  is  a Bacab  period,  a 
quarter  of  the  ritual  year  of  304  days.  This  entire  list  of  20  days, 
therefore,  includes  a period  of  20X91  = 1,820,  or  7 tonalamntls. 

The  rest  of  the  upijer  third  of  page  32  and  the  column  on  the  right 
of  page  31  are  filled  by  a series  which  begins  with  91,  and  91  or  a 
multiple  of  this  numljer  always  apiieiii-s  as  the  difference.  This 
shows  an  attempt  to  obtain  numlx>i-s  divi.sible  by  the  tonalamatl, 
260.  This  attempt  is  uniformly  adhered  to  in  all  these  series.  At 
the  same  time  a numlier  divisible  by.lO-l  is  sought,  104  being  the 
remainder  of  a ritual  year  of  364  days  when  a tonalamatl,  260.  is 
subtracted  from  it.  This  division  of  the  year  into  260-(-104  recalls 
the  hyjwthesis  of  Mrs  Zelia  Niittall,  wliich  assumes  that  the  Azte<- 
year  was  s«*parated  into  52-|-2fi0-)-52.“ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  entire  twenty  terms  of  the  series 
in  the  manu.script,  some  of  which  are  <lestroyed,  since  it  concerns 
merely  an  au.xiliary  calculation.  It  is  sufficient  to  give  the  principle. 
Here  the  two  numbei-s  728  and  3,640  on  page  32,  on  the  left,  need 
a pas.sing  allusion.  They  are  of  special  importance,  since  with  the 
former  the  combination  of  91  and  104  is  obtained  and  with  the  latter, 
besides  this,  the  agreement  with  260.  It  is  ns  follows: 

728  =8x91  ( tlierefiire  also  2X2U4 )=7X  HU. 

3,640=40X91  (tberefore  also  10x:t64)=.".riX  104  = 14  x 260. 

Our  chief  concern  now  is  to  i-epresruit  what  has  thus  far  been  stated 
as  the  germ  of  what  is  to  follow. 

The  writer  has  addeil  two  superfluous  signs  at  the  end  of  the  five 
columns  of  page  31  wliich  Ix'long  here,  in  order  to  avoid  an  empty 
space.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  he  twice  sets  down  the  day 
XIII  20,  the  inqiorlance  of  which  is  already  sufficiently  conspicuous. 
In  the  first  three  columns  he  sets  down  the  day  IV  17  throe  times,  and. 
besides,  on  the  first  and  second  lie  has  twice  set  down  the  sign  of  the 
eighteenth  month,  Cimiku.  But  we  know  that  only  the  beginning  of 
Maya  chronology,  upon  which  all  numlHirs  are  based,  is  here  meant, 
for  it  fell  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eighteenth  month  and  was  a day 
IV  17  in  the  year  9 Ix. 

Before  we  consider  the  three  large  numlx‘rs  with  which  the  three 
first  columns  iK'giii  I must  make  a more  general  observation.  The 

• Not«»  on  thp  An<*|pnt  Mpxlran  Calpmlar  SyKtem.  Ktuokholm,  1894, 
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iiiiiniis<Tipt  recognizes  u multitude  of  numbers  which  increase  from 
1,200,000  to  alx)Ut  1,000,000.  \ part  of  these  are  actually  expressed 

in  the  manuscript,  and  another  part,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  are 
to  be  found  by  calculation.  Now,  all  the.se  numbers  fall  into  two 
distinct  divisions.  The  lesser  range  from  1,201,200  to  1,278,420. 
They  therefore  extend  over  207  tonalamatls,  or  211  years.  The 
larger,  on  the  other  hand,  Ix-gin  at  1,. 366, 560  and  end  with  1,567,832, 
thus  extending  over  a period  of  77,3  tonalamatls,  or  550  years.  There 
is  a blank  space  between,  which  can  not  be  due  to  accident,  for  it  com- 
prises 339  tonalamatls,  or  242  years.  Fifteen  les.ser  numbers  precede 
this  gap  and  twenty-four  greater  numb<>rs  follow.  It  may  be  sur- 
mised that  this  gap  is  the  present,  that  the  lesser  numbers  are  the  past, 
and  the  larger  numbei's  the  future  for  purposes  of  prophecy.  The 
stelie  at  Copan,  wliich  I have  mentioned  (Zur  Entzifferung  der  Maya- 
handsc-hriften,  IV),  extend  from  the  date  1,375,200  to  1,414,800;  that 
is,  through  1.52  tonalamatls,  or  109  years.  They  signify  the  present, 
and  must,  therefon'.  j>rovided  the  zero  point  of  chronologic  computa- 
tion is  the  same,  l>e  more  recent  than  the  Dresden  codex,  in  which  the 
future  l>egins  about  where  the  present  Ix-gins  in  Copan. 

Alxjve  each  of  the  three  large  numlters  there  was  a date  composed 
of  a number  and  a glyph,  but  with  the  exception  of  insignificant  rem- 
nants tbcM-  dates  are  di>stroyed.  Therefore,  I can  only  regard  it  as 
a bare  possibility  that  they  deimte  the  sixtetmth  day  in  the  first 
month,  the  eleventh  in  the  seventh,  and  the  first  in  the  fourteenth, 
which  positions  lielong  to  the  three  days  XIII  20  to  be  calculated 
afterwards. 

The  three  large  numlxTs  are  as  follow : 

1.  1,272,544.  This  is  a day  IV  1,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  sev- 
enth mouth  in  a year  12  Muluc.  The  uuml)er  is  divisible  by  91  and 
104  : 13,984X!11=12, 236X104.  Of  the  three  factoi-s  sought,  260  is 
the  only  one  not  found  hen*. 

2.  1,268,.540.  This  is  day  IV  17,  the  actual  starting  point  of 
chronology,  and  this  time  it  is  the  eighth  day  of  the  eighth  month 
in  the  year  1 Ix.  The  number  is  divisible  by  260,  which  is  always 
the  <*ase  with  day  IV  17;  that  is,  it  is  4,879X260.  But  it  is  also 
divisible  by  17;  that  is,  it  is  74,(i20X17.  This,  too,  is  not  accidental, 
for  the  interval  lx*twt*en  XIII  20  and  IV  17  is  17,  and  we  often 
find  that  two  day  numl«*rs  placed  in  clos«>  proximity  with  each  other 
an*  divisible  by  their  difference.  - 

3.  1,538,342.  This  is  a day  IV  19,  the  fifteenth  daj’  of  the  eleventh 
month  in  the  j’ear  12  Muluc.  Tlius  the  year  has  the  same  designation 
as  that  of  the  first  number,  but  it  is  14  katuns  (14X18.980)  in 
advance  of  the  former,  and  the  day  in  it  is  78  daj’s  in  advance,  for 
78  days  is  tlie  interval  lK*tween  IV  1 and  IV  19;  but  the  interval 
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is  the  same  from  IV  19  to  IV  17,  so  that  there  is  the  same  interval 
l)etween  the  three  days  in  the  three  numbers.  The  third  number 
is  neither  divisible  by  91,  104,  nor  2(!0,  and  yet  this  is  the  very 
iiumlxu'  from  which  the  numlx‘r  sought  is  to  be  obtained.  However, 
like  the  other  two,  it  is  at  least  divisible  by  13,  the  number  of  week 
days. 

Amoiig  the  three  large  numliers  the  manuscript  shows  the  now 
familiar  sign  XIII  20.  This  means  that  those  three  numbers  are 
all  to  be  reduced  to  the  daj'  XIII  20  by  means  of  subtraction.  Now, 
the  di.stance  from  XIII  20  to  IV  1 is  121;  from  XIII  20  to  IV  17, 
17;  from  XIII  20  to  IV  19,  199.  The  first  two  of  the.se  numliers  are 
directly  subtracted,  but  the  third,  as  is  often  done,  is  first  increased 
by  a multiple  of  200,  which  produces  no  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  days.  Here  197X‘.^00-(-199=f>l,419  is  subtracted.  These  three 
numlx'rs,  121,  17,  and  51,419,  the  last  Ixung  in  accordance  with  the 
correction  which  I gave  alxive,  arc  actually  provided  in  the  manu- 
script with  the  red  ring,  which  indicates  the  subtrahend,  and  there- 
fore stands  for  the  minus  .sign  with  the  Maya. 

By  this  subtraction  the  three  following  numl)ers  are  obtained: 

1.  1,272.421! ; timt  is.  day  XIII  20,  sixteenth  day  in  the  first  inontli,  year 
12  Miilne. 

2.  1 ,2l!8.."i2:i : tliat  is.  day  XIII  20,  eieventli  day  in  tile  wveiith  munth. 
year  1 Ix. 

.‘t.  1 .t.SO.fri:! ; tiiat  i.s,  da.v  XIII  20,  first  day  in  the  fourteenth  month, 
year  1 Kan.  Tiiis  da.v.  tlierefore.  divides  tlie  year,  ns  was  previously 
IKiinteil  out.  Into  a tontlanmtl  of  200  days  and  a iierlo<I  of  104  da.v8. 

Thest*  niiinlH'rs  are  not  in  the  nianuscri])t,  but  as  usual  in  such  cases 
they  must  1m-  calculated  by  the  reader.  Vliy  were  not  260  days  les.s 
deducted  to  obtain  in  this  way  the  beginning  of  a katun,  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  in  the  year  1 Kan  ? I believe  this  was  omitted  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unlucky  nexv  year's  day.  I am  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  the  fact  that  the  same  date.  1,  fourti'eiith  month,  (xnn- 
puted  to  lie  sure  from  IX  1 and  in  a dilTerent  katun,  also  results  from 
the  black  nuinlH-rs  of  the  fourth  serpent,  on  page  62. 

The  thri>e  numl)crs  found  by  computation  now  stand  in  a much 
clearer  relation  to  one  another  than  those  set  down  in  the  manuscript. 

1.  The  ilifference  Ix'tween  the  first  and  the  second  number  is 
3,900^15X260. 

That  this  difference  is  intentional  is  confirmed  by  the  numlier  39,000 
resulting  from  the  two  numbei’s  in  the  ser(x>nt  on  page  (>9,  which  an' 
nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  those  mentioned  hen*.  There  the  two 
numlK'rs  are  12,381,728  and  12,391,470.  from  which  must  be  subtractetl 
the  differences  on  page  73.  34,732  and  83,474,  and  the  n-sulting  re- 
mainders are  12,346,!i96  and  12,307,996,  whose  difference  is  ertactly 
39,000. 
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2.  The  difference  between  the  third  and  first  numbers  is  214.;'i()0; 
tiiat  is.  exactly  fifty-five  times  H.DtX),  plainly  proving  that  nothing  has 
lx*en  left  to  accident  here. 

3.  The  difference  l)etween  the  second  and  third  numlK-i’s  must 
therefore  Ih>  218,400,  or  fifty-six  times  3,t)(K).  It  should  l)c  noted  here 
that  50=7X8  and  7:  8::  iU  ; 104. 

Now,  in  this  218,400  are  united  all  the  properties  sought  in  the 
fundamental  series.  It  is  2,400X01  (therefore  also  equals  (i00X3<>4)  = 
2,100X  104  = 840X'200.“  'I'o  be  sure,  3,040  already  contains  these  fac- 
tors, but  the  fulfillment  of  |)rophecy  was  not  sought  in  such  close 
proximity,  else  the  prophet  might  easily  have  lieen  heki  accountable. 
In  addition,  218,400  has  the  desirable  property  of  laung  composed  of 
t)00  ritual  yeaiss  of  304  days. 

The  numlK'r  218.4(K)  apj>ears  to  me  now  as  the  i"eal  objective  point 
of  the  computation,  or  rather  as  its  starting  point,  for  the  original 
computer  nuist  have  l«‘gun  at  that  point  in  t>rder  by  calculating  back- 
ward to  reach  the  three  appaifutly  unimportant  numbers  which  the 
mamwript  records,  and  then  evolve  from  them  such  a remarkable 
result. 

In  the  last  column  but  one  of  [)age  31  our  passage  prestmts  a num- 
lier,  2,804,100,  which  m-cupies  a wholly  isolated  jxisition  iu  the  manu- 
script. as  it  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  an}'  of  the  other. large  numiMU's. 
except  those  found  in  the  serpents.  This  number  ought  to  allude  to 
the  year  i*  Muluc,  and  to  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  yet 
that  st'cnis  to  have  no  imix)rlance.  At  all  events  it  denotes  the  day 
IV  17.  On  considering  its  remarkable  ])roiK>rties  we  find: 

1.  It  is  etjual  to  10,7.sr>X-ca). 

2.  It  is  e«]imi  to  IT.UT.o.X  15(>.  Tiie  lust  i.H  the  liilTcTeiiee  Ix'twwn  tiie 
(lays  IV  1 and  IV  17.  t com  tills  follows: 

,S.  It  Is  (M]ual  to  ;{,'j.;15UX78.  78  Is  llie  dirference  iKdweeii  IV  lit  and 
IV  17,  ami  iH'tweeii  IV  1 and  IV  19. 

4.  It  Is  iHiunl  to  719X9.900.  We  have  almve  nli-endy  m-oxiiiml  li.iKNi 
us  a very  iiniKirtant  miuilHT. 

But  2,804,100,  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  awakens  the  suspicion 
that  it  may  lx*  composed  of  two  of  the  ordinary  large  numlH*rs. 
These  might  lie— 

,5.  It  is  (s|iml  to  l,:?0S,.'>Sn-f- I.t9r)..'i20 : that  would  siRiilfy  14..1.SOX 
(91-1-101). 

(1.  It  is  e(|unl  to  l,;i80,ti(lO-l-l,42;i.r)(K) ; tlnit  woald  slRiiify  :i,900X  (3.74-|- 
36,'.. ) 

This  shows,  as  was  evident  from  nmnlx'r  4,  the  important  3.900,  Init 
it  divides  the  719  mentioned  there  into  the  lunar  year,  3.5-|:=r(lX 
29-j-(iX*30,  and  the  civil  year.  I confess  I have  met  this  nowhere 

• IM.I.U’O  A ,U:i.2SO=218,40O. 
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else  with  the  Mayas,  exeept  in  the  Dresden  niaiiiiseript,  pap“s  51  to 
58,  where  we  find  the  often  repeated  177=354-^2. 

We  might  include  here  the  two  important  numbers  14.040  and 
18,980,  of  the  first  of  which  200  and  300  ai’c  factors,  as  200  and  .365 
are  of  the  second.  Then  we  s*>e: 

7.  Ills  equal  to  147xl8.!»8(t+14,(H0. 

8.  It  Is  eiiual  to  200x  14.(M0  3,!t00. 

But  it  would  lie  unsafe  to  attempt  to  ]>enetrate  deejjer  into  the 
sense  and  purpose  of  these  numliers  until  new  light  is  shed  from 
without. 

I have  still  to  speak  of  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  page  31a,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  unfortunately  dastroyed.  The  fifth  and  la.st 
column  is  entirely  destroyed.  It  may  have  contained  one  more  num- 
ber of  the  st*ries,  whose  loss  is  not  to  be  dejilored,  but  above  it  were, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  glyphs  whost*  loss  is  sadly  felt. 

There  are  five  or  six  glyphs  in  the  fourth  column  preceding.  Of 
tlu!si*  only  the  lower  four  are  to  lx-  si'en,  the  first  two  only  indistinctly. 
1 have  already  said  something  about  them  in  1891  in  the  Berlin  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Ethnologic,  volume  23,  pages  141  to  15.5. 

Of  these  four  signs  I must  leave  unnoticed  the  sivond  from  the  top. 
where  we  see  a red  6 jxiculiarly  intrcxluced. 

The  first  sign  is  an  Iinix  with  prefix  and  probably  also  a sign  over 
it.  I adhere  to  the  opinion  that  this  denotes  the,  katiin  iieriixl,  18.980 
days,  or  jx*rhaps  a multiple  of  it. 

I have  attempted  to  explain  the  third  sign  as  24X'365  days,  or  the 
triplicate  of  the  sacn-d  jx-riod  of  eight  years,  that  is,  the  so-calle«l 
ahau  of  8,760  days,  and  I still  consider  it  in  a measure  a probable 
solution,  especially  in  view  of  the  pas.sage  on  page  73  at  the  top. 

Finally,  the  lowest  sign  is  undoubtedly  the  one  for  7,200  ( 20X3601 
days,  that  I have  found  jirovided  with  a prefix  in  manuscripts  and 
inscriptions,  which  probably  indicates  a midtijile  of  this  period. 

It  is  most  remarkable,  however,  that  thesi-  thi-ee  signs  are  found 
very  near  each  other  in  three  other  passages  of  the  manuscript.  On 
page  61  the  sign  for  8,760  occui's  in  the  eleventh,  the  sign  for  18.980 
in  the  twelfth,  place  in  the  second  column,  and  the  sign  for  7.200  in 
the  fourteenth  place  of  the  first  column.  (4n  page  70  the  sign  for 
18,980  occurs  in  the  fourth,  the  sign  for  8,760  somewhat  lower  in  the 
third,  column,  and  two  places  Ixdow  this  the  sign  for  7,200.  Finally, 
the  three  signs  all  occur  in  dost*  succession  on  page  73  at  the  top,  in 
the  same  order  as  on  page  31. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  a jirophecy  is  the  real  purpose  of 
this  passage,  as  of  all  similar  ones.  For.  of  coui’se,  no  one  Ijelieves 
that  these  are  mere  e.xercises  in  aritlynetic  or  directions  for  them. 
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Hilt  now  the  ijuestion  nuturiilly  arises,  What  is  actually  prophesied 
here?  We  find  nothing  said  aliout  it,  and  there  would  hardly  be 
room  for  it  in  the  manuscripts.  We  might  conjecture  that  an  omen 
was  connected  with  certain  numlxji's  and  with  individual  days,  as  we. 
actually  find  such  omens  mentioned  in  the  calendar  of  Perez  given 
by  Stepliens.  Hut  it  is  also  possible  that  the  cunning  prie.sts  avoided 
committing  their  pro|)hecies  definitely  to  writing  and  that  they  left 
them  to  the  chances  of  verlial  transmission  and  tradition.  Finally, 
tile  graphic  system  of  the  Maya,  wliich  never  even  achieved  the 
e.xpression  of  a plirase,  or  oven  of  a verb,  is  t<M>  imjxirfect  to  serve  as 
a medium  for  the  transmission  of  jirophecies ; at  any  rate,  it  could 
only  have  done  so  very  inadequately. 
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The  most  difficult  and  ingenious  number  scries  of  the  Dresden 
oxlex.  which  occupies  the  u|)Jht  liulf  of  pages  58  to  58  and  the  lower 
half  of  pages  51  to  58,  has  already  l>een  discusse<l  by  me  several 
times,  the  first  time  and  most  minutely  in  1886  in  my  Erlauterungen, 
pages  38  to  34  and  68  to  70.  But  since  then  my  comprehension  of 
these  numbers  has  Ix^en  so  enlarged  that  a new  treatment  of  this 
important  subject  seems  imi>erative. 

This  j)as,sage.  however,  is  organically  connected  with  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  pages  46  to  50,  page  24  having  briefly  treated  of  the 
contents  of  the  two  sections  (see  Ziir  EntzilTerung  der  Mayahand- 
schriften,  I VI.  The  pur|xirt  of  ]>ages  46  to  .50  is  the  bringing  into 
harmony  of  the  api)areiit  5'emis  year  of  584  days,  the  solar  year  of 
865  day.s,  and  the  tonalamatl  of  260  days,  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  three  s<-ries,  each  of  which  extends  over  37,!>(i0  days,  for 
that  length  of  time  is  equivalent  to  65  Venus,  104  solar,  or  146  tona- 
lamatl years. 

The  corresponding  problem  on  jiages  51  to  .58  is,  first  of  all,  to  find 
an  agreiunent  between  the  ajiparent  Mercury  year  of  115  days  and 
the  tonalamatl  of  260  days,  and  this  agreement  is  aiforded  by  the 
jieriod  of  11.060  days=  104X 1 15==46Xi!60.  Curiously  enough,  this 
jwriod  includes  as  many  Mercury  years  as  the  preceding  period  con- 
tained solar  years. 

'I'he  up[a‘r  part  of  pagi’s  51  and  .52  treats  of  thes«»  ll.!)60  daj’s,  with 
regard  to  which  I lu'cd  not  go  into  further  detail  here,  since  the 
greater  part  of  this  passage  is  occupied  by  a series  whose  difference 
is  exactly  11,!)60. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  the  Maya  also  sought  to  bring 
the  revolution  of  the  nuam  into  connection  with  this  {x;riod,  and  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  they  di<l  it.  For  the  revolution  of  the 
nuMin,  which  we  assume  to  Ik“  2tt..53  days,  iti  any  case  demands  a 
fractional  computation,  of  which  the  Maya  either  knew  nothing,  or 
which  they  carefully  avoided,  just  as  did  the  ancient  Egjqitian.s,  who 
were  familiar  only  with  fractions  having  1 for  their  numerator,  and 
at  the  utmost  with  the  fraction  | (see  Ilultsch,  Die  P^lemente  der 
!igyptis<-hen  Teihmgsrechnung,  1895,  page  16). 

But  the  Ma3-as  knew  the  revolution  of  the  moon  t<K)  accurately  not 

• Zur  Hntitlfrerung  der  MnjAhandftchrlfteD,  VII,  Dresden,  Jan.  IH,  IHIIK. 
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to  have  seen  that  the  period  of  ll.iMlO  days  could  not  Ixi  made  to 
coincide  with  a multiple  of  lunar  revolutions.  With  405  lunar  revo- 
lutions they  obtained  only  11,!)58  days,  and  this  numlx-r  is  actually 
the  highest  of  the  series  on  the  second  half  of  page  58. 

In  order  to  make  the  series  of  11.058  days  applicable  to  one  of 
11,960  days,  they  employed  a most  ingenious  device.  As  the  starting 
point  for  each  term  of  the  series  they  tinik  not  a single  day,  l>ut 
three  consecutive  d.iys:  For  the  first  term,  XI  4,  XII  5,  XIII  6; 
for  the  last,  IX  2,  X 3,  XI  4.  So  the  first  day  of  the  first  term  was 
actually  11,958  days  distant  from  the  first  day  of  the  last  term,  but 
the  first  day  of  the  first  term  was  distant  11,960  days  from  the  thinl 
day  of  the  la.st  term. 

At  all  events,  the  whole  period  of  11,958  days  was  first  divided  into 
three  equal  periinls  of  3,986  days  each.  In  order  to  divide  these 
smaller  periods  still  further  the  term  of  177  da}'s  was  used,  as  far  as 
this  was  practicable;  but  177  is  the  half  of  a lunar  year  of  354  days, 
which  is  composed  of  6 months  of  30  days  and  6 months  of  29  days; 
that  is,  to  each  month,  in  round  numliers,  are  allowed  29.5  days. 

177  is,  therefore,  equal  to  3X29-|-3X30;  but  the  average  of  29.5 
days  for  the  duration  of  a lunar  revolution  is  a little  too  small.  In 
order  to  rai.se  it  to  the  most  exact  value  iTos.sible,  in  certain  places  of 
the  series  of  two  other  numl»ers  were  introduced,  viz:  148=2X29+ 
3X30  and  178=2X29+4X30;  148  is  eipiivalent  to  5 months  of 
29.6  days  and  178  to  6 months  of  29.666+  days.  Now,  we  mu.st  see 
in  what  proportion  these'  148  and  178  days  were  distributed  among 
the  jwriods  of  177. 

First  we  see  that  the  term  of  3.986  days,  that  is,  a third  of  the  whole 
|x:ri(Kl,  was  divided  into  three,  si-ctions  of  1,742,  1,034,  and  1.210  days 
in  the  following  manner: 

1,742=  8X1774-  1184-  l"8 

1,034  = 4X177+  148+  178 

1,210=  0X177+  148 

3,080=18X177  + 3.  148+  2.  178 

This  eepials  135  months  of  29.526  days  each.  How  did  the  Maya 
express  this  fraction?  Perhaps  it  will  lie  shown  in  the  future  that  in 
accordance  with  their  vigesimal  system,  they  approximately  denoted 
it  thus:  29  + i + j'o  + gJi(. 

The  whole  pt>riod  of  11.958  days  was  therefore  divided  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

3X1.742=24X177  + 3X148+3X178 
3X1.0.11  = 12X177+3X148  + 3X178 
3X1,210=18X177+3X148 

3x3,  S>80=54x  1'7+OX  148+OX  178 
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For  every  six  divisions  liy  177  there  is,  tlien,  one  by  148;  for  every 
nine  divisions  l>y  177.  one  by  178. 

Since  177  and  178  each  embrace  (i  months  and  148,  on  the  other  - 
hand,  embraces  .'>  months,  the  wliole  lengtli  of  the  period  efpials  405 
months,  which  are  divi<led  into  (iO  |)eriods. 

All  this  had  to  l)e  discusst'd  Ixifore  I could  communicate  the  entire 
series  itself.  I will  here  s<»t  down  the  numbers  and  join  to  them  the 
ditference  Ijctween  each  numlR>r  and  the  preceding  one  (in  the  case  of 
the  first,  theivfore.  the  ditference  l)etween  that  and  the  zero  point), 
just  as  they  are  given  in  the  manuscript.  I have  placed  an  asterisk 
where  I have  corrected  a nunilH'r,  the  manuscript  in  the  corresjmnd- 
ing  places  containing  an  error  in  writing  or  in  computation.  The 
three  columns  correspond  to  the  three  thirds  of  3,980  days  each,  the 
two  horizontal  spaces  separate  the  j>eriods  of  1,742,  1.034,  and  1,210 
days. 


(Patje  53a) 

24 

...  4,163* 

177 

47. 

. . . 8. 149 

177 

1.. 

- , . . 177 

177 

25.. 

....  4.340 

177 

48.. 

8,  .326 

177 

2-. 

. . . a54» 

177 

26 

. 4. 488 

148* 

49.. 

....  8,474 

148 

3.. 

. . . . .502 

148 

(Pago  .58a) 

50.. 

...  8, 051 

177* 

4,. 

679* 

177 

27.. 

...  4, 605 

177 

(Page  55b) 

5. . 

....  8.56 

177 

28., 

...  4.842 

177 

51 . . 

. . . . 8, 828 

177 

(> 

1,034* 

178* 

29.. 

5,020 

178* 

52  . 

....  9,006 

178* 

(Page  54a) 

30. 

..  5,197 

177 

,53 

...  9,183 

177 

7. 

...  1,211 

177 

(Page  51b) 

54 . 

....  9,360 

177 

8 

..  1..S88 

177 

31  . 

. . . .5,374 

177 

55.. 

....  9,537 

177 

9 . 

. 1..565 

177 

32.. 

..  . .5,551 

177 

56.. 

....  9,714 

177 

to.. 

...  1,742* 

177 

33.. 

....  5,728 

177 

11 

. , 1,919 

177 

34.. 

5.905 

177 

.57.. 

. . . . 9, 891 

177 

12.. 

....  2,096* 

177 

35 

. . 6.082 

177 

58. 

....  10,068* 

177* 

13  . 

....  2,244 

148 

36 

. 6. 230 

148 

(Page  ,56b) 

(Pa«e  .5.5;i) 

(Page  .52b) 

59. 

..  10,216 

148* 

14 

2 422* 

178* 

37 

...  6,408 

178* 

60. 

..  10,394 

178* 

1.5 

2,5mi* 

177 

38 

. 6,  .585 

177 

01  , 

10,  .571 

177 

10  . 

....  2,770 

177 

39. 

. . 6.762 

177 

62 

. 10,748 

177 

1 ( 

..  2,9.53 

177 

40.. 

6,939 

177 

(Page  57b) 

18 

.3,  130 

177 

( Page  .53b) 

63 

10, 925 

177 

(Pa(?e  50a) 

41. 

....  7. no 

177 

64. 

. . 11,102 

177 

. 3,278 

148 

42 

. 7.264 

148 

05  . 

. . 11,250 

148 

20 

3, 455 

177 

43 

....  7,441 

177 

66 

.,  11,427 

177 

21 

3. 632 

44 

7,618 

177 

07.. 

..  . 11,004 

177 

22 

. 3.S09 

177 

45 . 

....  7,795 

177 

(Page  .58b) 

(Pa«e  57a) 

(Page  54b) 

68.. 

....  11,781 

177 

23 

. 3,986 

177* 

46.. 

7,972 

177 

69.. 

...  11,9.58 

177 

No 

one  who  i 

s famil 

iar  w 

ith  the  cat 

elessness  of  the  !Mava 

manu- 

scripts  will  be  surprised  that  I shoidd  pronounce  20  of  the  138  nuin- 
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Ixirs  of  the  niaiiuseript  incorrect.  Moreover,  the  20  errors  are  lessened 
I)y  the  fuel  tlmt  six  of  them  aix;  really  one  and  the  same,  for  in  all 
of  thest!  six  casi's,  where  the  difference  is  178,  the  writer  has  over- 
l(M)k<-d  this  and  mechanically  written  down  the  usual  177,  although 
the  numbei's  and  days  of  the  st>ries  quite  correctly  indicate  178. 
Moreover,  the  thrw  errors  in  groujis  .78  and  5!)  aiv  only  one,  for  the 
author  had  confounded  the  ditferences  177  and  148,  and  was,  tliere- 
fore.  obliged  to  write  the  number  10.03!)  instead  of  10.008,  whicli  will 
find  confirmation  later.  From  this  it  follows  liesides  that  the  writer 
was  at  the  same  time  the  computer,  consequently  the  actual  author. 

I must  further  call  attention  to  the  regtdar  position  of  the  ilitfer- 
cnces  178  and  148.  In  the  three  periods  of  1,742  days  178  is  always 
in  the  sixth  place,  in  those  of  1,034  days  it  is  always  in  the  fourth 
place.  It  apiwars,  therefore,  in  groiqis  0,  14,  2i),  37,  .72,  and  00,  that 
is  to  say,  at  intervals  of  8,  15,  8,  15,  8 groups;  in  the  jx?rio<ls  of  1.210 
days  it  is  wholly  wanting.  The  dilfen-nce  148  in  the  nine  divisions  is 
always  in  the  third  [ilace.  that  is  to  say,  always  close  to  the  pictures, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak ; therefore,  in  groups  3.  13,  1!),  20. 
30,  42,  4!),  5!),  05,  that  is,  at  intervals  of  10,  0,  7,  10,  0,  7,  10.  0 gnuijis. 
AVe  cun  not  yet  Uaik  further  into  the  causes  of  this  curious  faitt. 

Iliit  I must  refer  to  a pregnant  error,  (iroiips  22  and  23  (|uite 
corivetly  have  the  difference  177,  but  the  writer  in  this  single  place 
sets  ilown  178  and  cons»-quently  computes  the  tlm-e  days  lielong- 
ing  here  as  A'^II  11,  A^III  12,  IX  13,  instead  of  \^I  10,  \^II  11, 
ATII  12,  and  from  here  to  the  end  he  is  always  one  day  in  advance, 
so  that  group  0!)  on  page  58  closes  with  the  daj’s  X 3,  XI  4,  XII  5, 
which  ought  to  1k^  IX  2,  X 3,  XI  4. 

Now  it  is  important  to  determine  the  zero  point  iKdonging  to  this 
.series,  for  every  series  of  this  nianu.script  conceals  it.  It  must  lx*  177 
daj’s  liefore  the  first  group,  that  is,  before  days  \^I  1,  A’ll  2,  and 
A'lII  3,  which  leads  to  the  days  XI  4,  XII  5,  and  XIII  (i. 

Of  these  days  the  middle  one.  XII  5.  is  by  far  the  most  important: 
it  (R'curs  on  the  upiK>r  half  of  jiage  51  six  times,  on  page  52  four  times. 

On  page  51,  in  the  fir.st  column  on  the  left,  we  fiiNt  find  the  normal 
date  and  starting  point  of  the  computation,  the  day  lA’’  17,  as  the 
eighth  day  of  the  eighteenth  month  in  the  year  !)  Ix,  but  under  it 
our  day  XII  .7.  Below  the  latter  there  is  an  8,  beneath  this  number 
the  character  kin  (“  sun  ”,  “day  "),  and  combined  with  the  latter  the 
character  imix,  with  a sign  above  it  clearly  clenoting  “combination  ”, 
" union  ”.  In  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic,  18!)1,  page  152,  I have 
already  ascribed  the  meaning  of  a katun  ( 18,!)80=.72X3(>5  days)  to 
this  combination,  and  I still  hold  this  opinion. 

This  group  may.  therefore,  signify  the  8 days  which  elapse  1h4w»h*ii 
I A'  17  and  XII  5,  but  it  may  also  denote  the  jx-riod  of  8X18.!)80= 
1,71,840  days:  probably  it  signilies  both  at  the  same  time. 
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'I'wo  mimbci-s  are  set  tlowii  witli  this  day  XII  5,  one  in  red  and 
one  in  l)laek : 1,578,!(88  on  pajje  51  and  1,41‘2,848  on  page  52.  Tlie 
first  niiinlH‘r  points  to  tlie  sixth  day  of  the  eighti-entli  iimntli  [(’tiinku] 
in  the  year  ti  Kan;  the  second,  to  the  first  day  of  the  fifteenth  month 
[Moan  I in  the  year  (t  Midiie. 

F'roni  tlie  year  (>  Midiie  to  the  year  fi  Kan  there  are  3!)  years,  or 
14.235  days;  from  the  first  day  of  tlie  fifteenth  montli  to  the  sixth 
day  of  tlie  eighteentli  month  there  are  l>5  days;  therefore  tiie  two 
dates  are  st'parated  hy  an  interval  of  14,235-f-<'5.  or  14.300  days,  unless 
a ntnnd  nnmher  consisting  of  multiples  of  a katun  (18,080  days) 
eonies  into  (inestion.  lint  1,578.088 — 1,412,848  equals  H>(»,140. 
Again,  if  1 1,300  is  snhtraeted  from  this  last  nnmher,  the  remainder  is 
151.840,  actually  then  8X18.080  or  llOXHO'*  (solar  years)  or  200X584 
(\>nns  years)  or  52Xli!h-6  (Venus-solar  periods).  Thus  1 am  justi- 
fie«l  in  having  really  read  8 katuns  on  page  51. 

Moreover,  I found  this  numlier  151,810  by  comjmtation  once  IsTore 
in  the  manuscript,  t’omjiare  my  fourth  article  in  this  series,  where 
I jjointed  out  that  it  is  the  dilTerence  IxdwiH-n  the  two  numlH-i’s 
185.120  and  33.280  on  page  24  of  the  rnanus<Tipt.  On  the  last-named 
page,  if  my  restoration  of  the  etfaced  pas-sage  is  correct,  this  same 
numlH'r  stands  as  the  highest  of  the  series,  actually  set  down  as  the 
<|uadruple  of  37.!HiO.  in  which  the  solar  year,  the  Venus  year,  and  the 
tonalamatl  accord. 

All  thest*  remarks  relate  to  the  day  XII  5,  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  days  XI  4.  XII  5,  and  XIII  f>.  Hut  the  third  day.  XIII  0. 
also  demands  consideration,  for  on  it  deiiends  the  great  series  that 
iM'gins  on  page  58  at  the  right  and  extends  over  the  whole  of  page  5!), 
which  has  for  its  ditl'erence  780,  in  which  I recognized  the  period  of 
the  api)arent  rvvolution  of  Mars. 

We  must  now  leave  the  clear  domain  of  iiumlaM's  and  enter  a mys- 
terious realm  in  which  science  thus  far  has  iraped  but  a scanty  har- 
vest. and  on  which  I.  tiK>.  can  throw  but  little  light.  .\s  on  pages  40 
to  .50  at  the  eml  of  each  [)eriod  of  2.020  days  there  are  three  pictures, 
so  there  are  pictures,  ten  in  all,  inserted  Ix'tween  the  ditferent  numixrs 
and  symbols. 

One  of  these  pictures,  the  eighth,  on  page  50b,  stands  in  the  wrong 
place  in  consequence  of  the  error  in  com]>utatioti  which  I discovered 
in  groii|)s  58  and  59.  It  d«!s  not  ladong  Ixfore,  but  after,  group  59, 
the  first  on  page  50b.  This  the  manuscri])t  itself  suggests,  for  in 
grou|)  .50  the  two  glyphs  usually  standing  alan’e  each  groiqi  are  miss- 
ing, ami  in  their  stead  we  find  a character  resembling  a snail.  Hut 
this,  according  to  my  Erlauterimgen,  page  20,  is  nothing  more  than 
ati  enqthasized  zero,  which  indicates  that  the  section  marked  by  a 
picture  closes  with  this  grotq). 
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this  error  is  corrected,  we  sec  that  the  ten  pictun>s  stand  thus 
on  tile  following  pages  and  after  the  following  numbers  of  the  series: 

1  r.;5a  .502 

2  .^5a  2,  244 

.5 ,5tia  .5, 278 

4  _.57a  4.  488 

5  .521)  0,  2.50 

I! .5:!l>  7.  2lU 

7  .541)  8.  474 

8  ,501)  K),  210 

!) .571)  1 1,  2.50 

10 .581)  11,0.58 

From  this  it  follows  that  a picture  is  a.ssigned  to  each  of  the  nine 
sections  which  form  the  series,  yet  never  at  the  Ix'ginning  or  end  of 
the  section,  but  only  after  the  e.xjiiration  of 
(lays.  The  intervals  of  time  between  the  pictures.  th(>refore.  amount 
to  1,742,  1,034,  and  1,210  days,  exactly  the  same  as  the  duration  of  the 
s<*parate  nine  section.s.  The  host  picture  alone  is  distant  708  days 
from  the  last  hut  one,  and  Ix'sides  has  p<>culiar  ('haracteristics,  and 
cons«H|uently  must  Ik-  s|x>cially  discussed.  Hut  tlu-se  708  days  at  the 
end  and  the  502  days  at  the  Ix-ginning  again  (piite  regularly  make 
1,210  days. 

Xow  it  is  easy  to  suppose  a new  series  in  these  nine  pictures,  which 
is  interpolat(>d  in  the  original  one,  a series,  in  fact,  whose  zero  point 
falls  on  the  day  .502.  5Ve  shall,  therefore,  always  have  to  .subtract  .502 
days  from  the  days  occurring  in  the  manuscript.  This  new  series  is 
then  repre.seiitcd  in  the  following  manner: 

1 .5.5)1  o 

12 .V>a  1.742 

3  2.  7T*» 

4  ."n  It.  Um 

5  _r.2b  .7.  72H 

Ti  r».*U»  <>,  702 

7 .“»4h  7.!»72 

S ntih  !l.  714 

1* n7b  10.  74K 

We  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  final  numlx-r  10,748  corresponds 
so  closely  to  Saturn's  ]>eriod  of  revolution,  which  is  computed  at 
10,753  days.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Mayas  might  not  have  Ikk-u 
familiar,  not  merely  with  the  apparent,  hut  also  with  the  actual  n>vo- 
lution  of  this  planet,  first.  (xi  account  of  the  slowness  of  its  movement, 
and,  second!}',  on  account  of  the  absence  of  retrogradation,  which  is 
so  important  in  the  inner  planets.  Moivover,  the  apparent  revolu- 
tion of  .Saturn  (378  days  from  one  superior  conjunction  to  the  next) 
could  not  he  made  to  agrtn-  with  the  length  of  the  solar  year.  I will 
immediately  otfer  a further  pnx)f  of  my  theory. 
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All  the.se  pictures  are  joined  at  the  top  to  those  rectangles  of  which 
1 have  spoken  in  niy  Erliiuterungen,  page  Ifi,  and  which  always  con- 
tain two  or  three  glyphs,  that,  with  much  hesitation,  I was  inclined  to 
interpret  as  the  symbols  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  No  serious 
contradiction  of  this  theory  has  thus  far  ensued. 

As  the  symbol  of  Saturn,  I indicated  in  the  article  mentioned  a or 
h.  figure  10!) : These  figures  are  actually  found  in  all  of  the  nine  pic- 
tures with  the  e.xception  of  the  first,  which  has  no  such  rectangle,  the 
j)lace,  therefore,  where  the  zero  point  is  concealed,  according  to  the 
true  Maya  metho<l. 

Hut  I go  still  farther  in  my  bold  hypothesis.  The  time  assigned 
to  Jupiter  for  its  api)arent  revolution  is  J!)7  days.  I Ixdieve  that  the 
Mayas  adopted  308  days  for  the  ]>eriod.  In  the  artich^  mentioned  I 
have  taken  to  la‘  the  symbol  of  Jupiter:  >■  or  J,  figure  100. 

This  character  occui's  in  pictures  4,  C,  7,  and  9.  The  numbers 


f II  h i k I m n 


o p q r s 

Pkj.  HW,  (IlypliH  from  the  Divstlen  ctxlex. 


In-longing  to  them,  reduced  for  the  revolution  of  Saturn,  are  3,980, 
0,7ty,  7,07-2,  and  10.748.  Hut  in  addition  I include,  as  the  zero  point, 
the  j)lace  where  the  sign  has  been  suppressed,  the  picture  3,  that  is,  the 
number  il,77(i.  and  1 also  include  picture  10,  which  is  not  reached  by 
the  ri-volution  of  Saturn  and  has  the  numla-r  11,058. 

If  thes(-  numl)ei-s  are  compared  with  308.  that  is,  with  the  ajiiiar- 
ent  revolution  of  Jupiter,  then  we  have  the  following  result: 

:t 2, 77ti=  7x:ki,s— 10 

t :t,  0811=10 x:«)8-t-  « 

I! ti.  70-2=;17x:«)8—  4 

7 7,072=20  X 3984-12 

0 10.748=27X3984-  2 

10- 11.  9."kS=:iOX3084-18 

The  dilferences,  10.  0,  4.  1-2,  2.  18,  in  (-omjiarison  with  308,  are  all  so 
small  that  the  nnmlH-i-s,  2,77(!.  etc.,  might  very  well  have  been  consid- 
ered as  ap])ro.\imate  multiples  of  the  revolution  of  Jupiter.  Let  us 
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compare  the  following  numbers,  which  do  not  come  near  coinciding 
with  it: 

1  r)02=  .ine+104 

2  1.742=  4x:«w+iriO 

a - r..72H=i4x:«w+i.')« 

8 t»,  714=24xa98+](K! 

Tlios*'  l)elonging  to  (he  latter  four  i)ictures  have  in  fact  no  Jupiter 
synilx)!.  Further,  the  regular  progression  from  the  sev'enth  to  the 
tenth,  seventeenth,  twentieth,  twenty-seventh,  and  thirtietli  iuultij)le 
in  the  six  (xjuations  given  alx>ve  somewhat  increases  the  credihilitj"  of 
my  view. 

I will  not  go  into  jiarticulars  here  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
glyphs  found  in  the  rectangles.  That  task  must  he  undertaken  .some 
day  in  a wider  connection.  For  these  rectangles  are  by  no  means  a 
IK'culiarity  of  the  Dresden  codex,  as  it  has  them  in  common  with  tlie 
other  Maya  manuscripts,  while,  excepting  one  trace  in  Codex  Teller- 
iano-Heinensis,  I liave  not  found  them  in  the  .\ztee  manuscripts. 

Concerning  the  ])ictures,  I regret  tliat  I have  only  detached  remarks 
to  oti’er,  and  not.  as  I always  desire  to  do.  a definite,  concise*  n*sult  of 
my  investigations.  I find  liuman  figures  four  times,  not  counting 
the  tentli  picture,  as  follows: 

Picture  1,  page  rkhi,  has  the  death  god.  A,  sitting  and  pointing 
ui)ward. 

Picture  2,  page  .'i.ja,  lias  the  liead  of  a deity,  prolialily  I),  yet  with 
the  suggi'stion  of  a lieard,  and  on  his  lu-ow  (he  symlMil  of  the  sun. 
Tile  head  is  .surrounded  by  a black  and  white  .striped  ring. 

Picture  :f,  ])age  5(ia,  has  the  head  of  H,  again  with  a Ix'ard;  almve 
it.  kill  (the  sun).  The  bead  is  encircled  by  a stripe,  black  on  the  left, 
white  on  the  right. 

Picture  (),  page  offb.  has  a hanged  female  figure,  which  Schellhiis 
((icittcrgestalten,  page  11)  In'lieves  to  be  the  Maya  goddess  Ixtab. 
the  goddess  of  (he*  halter;  that  is,  of  the  hanged. 

The  suggestion  of  a face,  iierliaps  in  place  of  (he  sign  aliaii,  occurs 
in  jiictiire  4,  page  .'iTa,  as  the  center,  but  on  the  sides  the  siirfais*  is 
black  and  white. 

It  is  significant,  furthermore,  that  kin  (“  sun  ")  forms  the  center  of 
the  picture  four  times,  viz,  in  jiictures  5,  7,  S,  and  f),  pages  ,52b.  .elb. 
■>(ib.  and  r»7b.  In  all  four  cases  we  s<>e  In'side  the  kin  one  black 
and  one  white  surface,  as  we  have  already  st><*n  (hem  in  ])icture  4 
and  similarly  in  |iic(ure  !).  Pictures  8 and  f)  are.  as  it  were,  disgorgi'd 
by  a snake  drawn  1m*1ow  them.  In  pictures  and  8,  four  arrowlike 
symbols  diverge  from  the  kin  in  four  directions,  probably  the  four 
cardinal  jioints  or  the  four  Hacabs.  We  see  two  of  these  symlxils 
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also  in  picture  7 (page  54b),  but  only  on  the  black,  not  on  the  white, 
side. 

Figure  10  is  that  of  a nondescript  creature.  It  has  a human  form 
and  a])pears  to  lx-  diving  headforemost  from  the  two  symbols  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  against  which  it  presses  its  feet.  Above  the  sun 
and  moon  symlails  is  a rectangle  with  the  signs  of  Venus  and  Jupiter. 
Instead  of  a head,  or  perhaps  as  a mask  over  his  face,  this  creature 
has  that  syml)ol  for  Venus  which  is  to  be  found  not  only  on  pages 
51  to  58.  but  also  on  pages  40  to  .50,  and  almve  this  there  is  a kind  of 
crown.  Between  his  legs  is  a symbol  which  forms  a kind  of  tail  and 
is  suggestive  of  the  flint,  so  often  found  as  the  px’efix  to  the  Venus 
sign,  only  here  it  is  so  well  formed  that  it  resembles  still  more  the 
Aztec  ispiivalent,  tecpatl. 

Of  the  glyphs  above  the  pictures  I can  likewise  give  only  an  unsat- 
isfactory account.  Then>  are  jxroperly  always  ten  of  them,  among 
them  the  two  signs  for  the  sun  and  moon;  yet  the  writer  has  a<lded 
these  sun  and  moon  signs  to  jnctures  1 to  4 only,  besides  the  more 
elaborate  picture  10.  Frotn  pictures  5 to  !)  he  has  omitted  them,  as 
being  iimlerstood,  in  order  to  make  the  remaining  eight  larger  and 
clearer,  .\mong  the  latter  are  sx'veral  glyphs  of  gods,  the  most  dis- 
tinct lK‘ing  those  of  A in  pictures  1.  5,  and  it,  and  of  H in  i>icture  5, 
besides  which  there  are  other  uncertain  heads,  part  of  them  birds’ 
beads,  as  in  pictures  1,  3.  5,  7,  H,  it. 

The  Ben-lk  sign,  to  which  I have,  ascrilwd  the  significance  of  a 
lunar  month,  we  six*  with  [xictures  4,  8.  9,  and  twice  with  pictures 
1 and  10. 

1 would  like  to  see  the  syinlx)!  of  Mercury  with  the  figure  in  pic- 
tures 9 and  10,  es]>ecially  on  account  of  its  restunhiance  to  the  glyph 
of  Venus. 

I’ictures  1,  7,  8,  and  10  show  hands  grasping  a glyph  (a  sign  for 
:10  days?). 

The  enigmatic  numlxu’s  Itefoix-  the  glyphs  occur  si-veral  times,  as  a 
1 in  pictures  1 and  10,  concerning  which  I shall  .say  more  directly, 
a 4 twice  in  picture  8,  and  a <•  in  picture  3. 

I have  already  discus.sed  the  hieroglyph  in  picture  10  (Zur  Ent- 
zill'erung  der  Mayahandschriften,  IV),  for  they  are  very  similar  to 
those  occurring  on  page  24.  I denote  them  thus: 

1 <i 


:i S 

■1 9 

.'■) to 

C'f  these,  5 is  (rrtainly  the  sign  for  7,200.  and  fi  that  for  13X'h>0— 
4,(180.  In  7 and  9,  on  account  of  the  Ben-Ik,  I sx-e  two  months  of  29.5 
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days,  that  is,  50  days  alto<;ethpr,  and  in  4 I see  the  sign  mentioned 
above  for  20,  together  witli  tlie  1 that  is  liefore  the  fifth  glyph,  which 
is  advanced  one  jilace  by  a little  cross,  hence  21.  From  this  the  fol- 
lowing result  is  obtained : 


7,  ‘->00 

0 4.  two 

7 ami  !)„  .TO 

4 21 


the  niiinlx“r  arrived  at  in  this  whole  st>rie.s. 

The  two  rows  of  glyphs  tiltove  the  figures  on  these  pages  I can 
not  consider  as  iM-longiiig  at  all  to  the  sultject  under  distmssion.  I 
have  considered  tliein  more  in  detail  in  Zur  Entzilferung  der  Maya- 
haiidschrifteu,  V. 
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By  E.  F()kstkmann 


All  previous  studies  of  the  Maya  calendar  present  some  unexplaineil 
or  bafiliug  points  for  which  an  explanation  or  correction  must  la> 
sought.  I will  here  state  these  points  in  numhered  paragraphs  in 
order  that  I may  afterwanls  refer  to  them. 

1.  The  series  of  20  days  is  said  to  la-gin  either  with  Imix,  which 
view  is  supported  by  the  Aztec  arrangement,  as  well  ns  by  various 
pa.ssiigi's  in  Codex  Troano-Cortesianus,  or  with  Kan,  which  view  is 
hasi'd  on  the  express  testimony  of  Diego  de  Landa,  as  well  as  on  the 
Dresdi-n  codex.® 

'2.  .\11  computation  of  long  ja*ri<als  of  time  should,  acconling  to  my 
own  hypothesis,  which  I advanced  in  the  year  1S.S7,  la-gin  with  the 
eighth  day  of  the  eighteenth  month.  What  is  the  n-ason  for  the 
prominent  position  of  this  day? 

3.  The  periods  of  24  years,  the  ahaus,  are  said  to  la-gin  with  the 
.second  day  of  the  Cauac  year.  Why  should  this  day  lx-  chosen? 

4.  The  day  XIII  20  is  decidedly  of  great  importance  in  the  Dres 
den  codex  in  cases  in  which  a jieriod  of  2(>0  day's  is  not  in  ques- 
tion, hut  a solar  year  divided  into  four  equal  jiarts  of  1)1  ilays  each. 
How  is  the  prominence  of  this  day  in  such  cases  to  lx-  explained? 

.5.  Pages  25  to  2H  of  the  Dresden  codex,  which  relate  la-yoiid  a 
doubt  to  the  change  to  the  new  year,  are  saiil  actually  to  treat  only 
of  the  last  two  unlucky  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Why 
of  these-  only  ? 

(>.  Calendar  dates  have  a formula  like  this:  III,  2;  13,  3d  month. 
This  I ex])lained  in  1887  as  the  st-cond  wi-e-k  day  Chicchan  that  is' 
followed  by  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  third  month.  .Vlthough  I have 
tried  to  establish  this  view,  it  still  si-ems  somewhat  forced.  How  is 
this  dillicidty  to  la-  obviated? 

1 have  recently  reached  the  conclusion  that  at  the  end  of  the  lif- 
tw-nth  or  the  lx!ginning  of  the  sixteenth  c-entury  the  confusion  was 
observed  which  aros»>  from  the  fact  that  the  year  was  computed  only 

• Zur  Maya-Chronologie.  Zellschrlft  fUr  Kthnolosle,  Hresdon.  1801. 

•This  rule,  os  has  been  subsequeotly  shown,  docs  not  apply  to  the  I)rasd»*n  oodex.  C.  T. 
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at  305  wliole  days.  In  earlier  times  such  confusion  was  jierhaps  not 
[jossihle,  because  the  chronology  was  jn-obably  not  bascal  then  on 
the  solar  year,  but  on  the  {jeriod  of  i!00  days,  the  tonalainatl,  jx>s- 
sibly  also  on  a period  of  400  (-20X-0)  days.  To  obviate  this  con- 
fusion I think  they  did  what  has  la'cn  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  other  peojiles;  that  is,  they  intercalated  17  days;  and, 
instead  of  Iniix,  which  had  hitherto  begun  the  st'ries  of  days,  Kan. 
which  had  already  pass«sl,  was  reintroduced  with  the  days  which  fol- 
lowed it.  Traces  are  found  in  Code.x  Troano-Cortesianus  of  this 
older  arrangement,  for  instance,  in  t’ortesian  codex  on  page  31a.  and 
in  Troano  codex  on  pagi'  31.  whether  this  is  older  than  the  Dres*len 
cialex  (which  my  correspondents  will  not  admit),  or  has  been  copied 
from  an  older  manuscript,  or  was  produced  in  some  other  region 
which  still  presmwed  the  .V/.tec  arrangement.  I5ut  I.an>da,  who  iin- 
(|ue.stionably  sjioke  of  his  own  time,  is  thoroughly  trustwoi'thy  when 
he  gives  Kan  us  the  liret  day,  especially  as  the  Dresden  ccalex  gives 
precedence  to  that  day.  I need  only  recall  the  eight  highest  figures  in 
this  manu.sca'ipt,  thosc^  in  the  s«'riH‘nts  on  pagi*s  (il  and  (i2.  which  are 
all  counted  from  a day  Kan.  In  this  way  I ex|)lain  numljer  1. 

Xumber  ‘2  may  also  1m‘  very  simijly  explained.  Before  the  cor- 
rection of  the  calendar  that  eighth  day  of  the  eighteenth  month, 
from  which  all  computation  of  time  i>r<K’eeded,  was  the  twenty- 
fifth:  that  is,  the  last  day  of  the  eighteenth  month,  and  therefore 
of  the  whole  year.  At  least  this  was  the  casi'  every  four  years.  The 
.Ma  yas  therefore  reckoned  how  many  days  had  elapsed  since  this  day' 
as  the  zero  point.  'I'he  years  which  followed  a year  closing  with 
-Vhau  (|uite  properly  Ix'gan  with  Imix,  the  first  day  of  the  sca-ies;  the 
others,  with  Cimi,  Chuen,  and  Cib  (accoriling  to  my  notation  3. 
S.  13).  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  iliseover  anything  ti> 
iinlieate  that  these*  three  days  had  once  la*en  of  especial  importance 
(see,  for  instance.  Codex  Cortesianus,  pages  13b  to  IHb,  where  four 
rows  of  .')-2  suecessiye  days  begin  with  these*  very  four  elay.s,  e*ach  row 
with  e)ue*  of  them). 

New  light  is  now  also  thrown  on  mmilH*r  3.  From  this  starting 
point  of  all  chronology,  this  last  day  of  the  ye*ar  be*ginning  with  ('ib, 
the  period  of  24  years  then  beginning  (which  was  also  the  jH'i-iod  of 
15  apparent  Venus  years)  was  always  e*omputed.  The*  fourth  ahau. 
for  instane-e*,  began  with  the  year  5 Imix,  and  each  ahau  in  the  same 
way  with  this  first  day  until  everything  was  displaced  by  the*  intro- 
duction of  the*  17  elays.  It  looks  like  a modifie-ation  of  this  abrujet 
change  that  in  the*  ])lace  of  Imix.  ‘•maize  breatl  ",  its  synonym,  Kan. 
'•  maize*  kernel  ”,  was  usetl,  the  two  glyiths  (M*curring  countless  tinie*s 
clos(*ly  ceinnecteel  in  the  manuscriitt. 

While  the  first  three*  jtoints  ane  thus  exphiiiu*d  by  my  the*ory  of  a 
corre*ction  in  the  calendar,  the*  othe*r  thre*e  may  Ik*  explained  by  an 
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idea  whicli  Doctor  Scler  coiiiniuiiicateil  to  me  in  a letter  of  I)eceml)or 
21,  18!I0.  He  wrote  to  me  that  in  his  opinion  the  years  in  the  Dres- 
den e<Hlex  (lid  not  In'^in  witli  Kan,  Mnlnc,  I.\,  and  Cauae,  hiit  with 
Akhal.  Lamat,  Hen,  and  Ezanah;  aeeordiiifr  to  the  corrected  calen- 
dar, therefore,  the  last  days  of  the  year  must  lx>  Ik,  Manik,  Eh, 
and  f’al)an.  Hut  Kan,  etc.,  still  rank  as  the  ])rinci[)al  days,  and  the 
years  are  designated  by  the  first  principal  day  encouiitere(l  in  tlu'iu. 
P'or  instance,  thej'  are  distinctly  prominent  as  princi])al  days  in 
('ode.x  (’orti'sianus,  pages  :?a  to  (ia  : Troano  codex,  pages  tWc  to  32c  and 
23  to  20,  and  Dresden  codex,  pages  !)h  and  23c. 

New  light  next  falls  on  numix-r  4.  The  day  XIII  20  (Akl)al), 
whenun  the  highest  w(>ek-day  numlx'r  is  connecte(l  with  the  last 
day  of  the  seri(‘s,  is  nothing  more  than  the  new  year’s  day  of  the  year 
1 Kan.  These  periods  of  31  days,  th(>refore,  arranged  in  groups  of 
four,  are  the  4X31  da’ys  whicli.  following  the  day  XIII  .\khal, 
make  up  the  year  1 Kan,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Dresden  codex  on 
pag(>s  32  and  04.  In  tin*  series  to  he  found  on  the  latter  page  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  solar  year  is  <]uite  apparent,  emjihasi/.ed  hy  the 
singularly  elaborated  sign  of  the  zero  in  the  fourth  and  the  eighth 
terms  of  tlie  serie.s;  that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  of  the  s<>con(l 
years. 

.Vs  Doctor  Seler  himsidf  writes  me,  numlx'r  .’)  can  also  he  simply 
explained.  For  the  Dresden  codex,  pages  2.T  to  28,  (hx-s  not  treat  of 
the  last  two  days  of  the  year,  hut  far  more  naturally  of  the,  last  day  of 
the  old  and  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  I must  leave  it  to  Doc- 
tor Seler  to  I'stahlish  his  view  hy  discussion  of  the  pictures  and 
glyphs. 

Lastly,  numher  (i  also  pres<>nts  a more  satisfactory  aspect.  For  now 
III  2;  13,  3d  month  is  no  longer  called  3 Chicchan  which  is  followed 
hy  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  third  month,  hut  far  more  simply  3 ('hic- 
chan  which  is  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  third  month.  The  normal 
date  IV  .Vliaii,  8,  18th  month  theivfore  really  falls  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  eighteenth  montii  and,  in  fact,  as  I have  always  Ix'lieved,  in 
the  v(>ar  3 Ix,  winch,  however,  according  to  the  new  theory  Ix'gan 
with  8 Hen. 

The  next  step  is  to  attempt  further  con(|uests  in  this  realm  of 
glyi)hs.  starting  from  this  firm  basis  of  numlx'i's  and  computations, 
and  the  first  thing  to  lx-  done  is  to  search  for  pictures  which  express 
the  conci'ptions  iif  year,  the  change  to  a new  y('ar.  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  the  clo.se  of  the  year.  .V.s  the  .serix'iit  pictures  have  an 
undeniable  reference  to  periods  of  time,  so  the  most  perfect  symlxd 
for  the  yc'ar,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a S(‘rpent  forming  a closed  ring.  Sucli 
a serpent  is  found  in  (’ode.x  Cortesianus.  [>age  3a,  and  inscrilx^d 
within  it  the  mmieral  IS.  which  I am  inclined  to  interpret  as  mean- 
ing the  eighteen  months.  Likewise  in  Codex  Cortesianus,  pagt's 
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4u,  5ii.  mid  (ia  we  always  encounter  a serpent  with  the  18  inscribed 
witliin  its  riiifj,  so  that  the.se  four  leave.s  readily  suggest  the  four 
kinds  of  years. 

So,  t(K).  I ladieve  I have  found  a very  ]K>rfect  picture  of  the  change 
of  years  in  Dn-silen  code.x,  jiage  (>8,  alxive  on  the  left,  in  the  two  fig- 
ures of  gods  leaning  hack  to  back  and  sitting  on  a series  of  astronomic 
signs,  arranged  almost  like  the  roof  and  wall  of  a house.  But  this 
pictiilT  Indongs  to  a large  se<-tion,  which  lx>gins  on  (lage  (!.5  and  ends 
on  the  left  side  of  jiage  (ii).  I must  here  dwell  more  particularly  on 
this  .section  than  I could  in  my  Erliiiiterungen  (Dre.sden,  1886). 

The  real  nucleus  of  this  si'ction  consists  of  four  rows  of  91  days 
each,  that  is,  of  a year,  of  which  the  detailed  explanation  is  found  in 
six  rows  of  glyphs  and  twenty-six  pictures.  Now,  lielieving  that  I 
can  <-omplete  the  toj)  row,  which  is  almost  wholly  obliterated,  from 
the  still  existing  remnants,  I read  these  four  tows  as  follows: 

!t  .XU,  IV.  1 V.  in  ii,  c>  viii.  2 x.  n viii.  7 it.  3 v.  12  iv.  s xii,  4 

lit,  13  III. 

11  I.  13  1.  11  XII,  1 XIII,  8 VIII,  Ii  I.  4 V,  2 VII,  13  VII,  Ii  XIII.  Ii  VI. 

8 I.  2 III. 

11  XI,  13  XI,  11  IX.  1 X,  8 V,  « XI.  4 II,  2 IV,  13  IV,  Ii  X.  Ii  III.  .8  .XI, 

2 XIII. 

!1  IX,  r,  I.  I II,  10  .XII,  li  V,  2 VII,  11  V,  7 XII.  3 II.  12  I.  8 IX. 

4 XIII,  13  XIII. 

The  study  of  thesi"  four  rows  shows  that  the  end  of  each  one  of  them 
can  again  la*  very  well  joined  to  its  own  lieginning,  and  also  that  a 
gooil  connection  occurs  In’tween  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  la»- 
giniiing  of  the  third,  and  likewist*  In'tween  the  end  of  the  second  and 
the  beginning  of  the.  first,  also  vice  versa  la'tween  the  end  of  the  third 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  and  ladwwn  the  end  of  the  fiisit  and 
the  lieginning  of  the  s«‘coud.  But  the  .second  and  third  rows,  on  the 
contrary,  stand  in  no  such  connection. 

We  further  s«h»  that  the  final  point  of  the  first  two  rows  is  a day  III. 
that  of  the  last  two  a day  XIII.  \Miat  is  more  natural  than  to  think 
of  the  two  days  III  ‘2  and  XIII  20,  which  are  of  such  great  impor- 
tance on  pages  62  to  64  ? Our  .si'ction.  pages  65  to  0!l,  then  appears 
like  an  introiluction  to  jiages  62  to  64  and  one  part  of  our  manu- 
scri])t  is  again  made  to  harmoni/,e  with  another. 

Each  row  is,  as  we  see.  divided  into  13  (leriods  of  time,  whose 
average  duration  is  7 days:  the  four  rows  therefore  form  52  periotls 
of  time.  .Now.  we  Hud  26  |)ictures  on  these  pages;  the  half  of  these 
jicrioils  of  time  is  aiipareutly  without  a picture.  Thirteen  of  the 
pii'tiires  are  iM'tween  the  second  and  third  row  and  13  lielow  the 
fourth,  but  this  probably  has  reference  only  to  the  symmetric  arrange- 
ment of  the  pages. 
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It  further  appears  fliat  if  we  be^jin  at  the  top  with  the  first  row 
aiul  advance  to  tlie  second,  l)iit  lH‘f;in  at  the  lH>tt(>ni,  on  the  ottier 
hand,  with  the  fourth  and  join  it  to  the  third,  I)oth  rows  prm-eed  cpiite 
in  the  same  way,  and  the,  intervening  spaces  ladween  tlie  separate  days, 
designated  1)V  Aral)ic  numerals,  are  found  to  lai  precisely  the  same. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  20  pictim's,  in  certain  circumstances,  might  hohl 
gooil  for  l)oth  rows,  that  is,  for  all  the  .52  ])eri«Kls,  although  the 
starting  points  are  different.  Still  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
pictures  as  well  as  the  glyphs  all  refer  to  the  two  lower  rows  oidy; 
that  is,  to  the  more  important  of  the  two  days,  XIII  20. 

Now,  on  page  05  at  the  l>eginning  (the  left)  of  the  lowe.st  row 
of  glyphs  we  have  0 Kan.  Is  not  this  the  year  here  meant,  which, 
inorcovci',  is  {xn'haps  not  hy  accident  the  middle  one  of  a katun 
iK'gintiing  with  it  I.\?  For,  as  I have  set  forth  in  the  Compte 
nmdu  of  the  Congress  of  Americanists  at  Berlin,  page  742,  the  U-gin- 
ning  of  the  Maya  chronology  st*ems  to  lie  in  the  year  9 Ix.  But 
the  day  XIII  20  is  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  in  the  year  !> 
Kan  (according  to  the  new  theory  making  9 Kan  the  s<>cond  day  of 
the  year) ; this  would  1m“  the  l>eginning  of  the  fourth  row.  If  we 
continue  to  count  with  the  ditl'erences  9,  5,  1,  etc.,  in  this  fourth  row, 
it  ends  with  the  twelfth  da}’  of  the  fiftcsmth  month,  and  the  third 
row  In-gins  with  the  third  day  of  the  sixteenth  month.  The  ninth 
memlx'r  of  this  third  row  woidd  Ixj  the  twenty-fii'st  day  of  the 
eighteenth  month,  the  tenth  the  sc‘cond  day  of  the  first  mouth;  that 
is,  the  day  10  Muluc,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  new  year.  And 
precisely  in  this  place,  ])age  ti8,  above  on  the  left,  we  find  that  Janus 
l)icture.  To  make  the  meaning  of  this  still  more  clear  there  are  two 
charactei's  above  the  gods  strongly  re.sembling  a horizontal  8 (x  ) (y, 
figure  109),  I think  this  is  the  hierogly])hic  abbreviation  for  two 
contiguous  serpents,  that  is,  two  years;  and  among  the  glyphs  alK)ve 
them,  the  first  in  the  top  line  is  nothing  more  than  the  graphic- 
ally abbreviated  rc|)ctition  of  the  two  persons  leaning  again.st  each 
i>ther  (/,  figuiv  109).  But  to  the  right  of  this  we  find  a very  com- 
posite glyph,  one  part  of  which  again  very  closely  re.sembles  the 
horizontal  8,  h.  I ho[)c  that  we  are  standing  on  a firm  basis. 
Indeed,  even  the  preceding  ninth  picture  (juige  07,  alK)ve,  on  the 
riglit)  may  1m>  an  allusion  to  the  close  of  the  year;  it  is  a striding 
god.  at  who.se  fwt  lies  a little  deity  a])parently  inclosed  in  a sack. 
Therefore  this  may  represent  the  old  year  and  the  young  year  which 
has  not  yet  crej)t  out  of  its  shell. 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that  this  new  year  is  a Muluc  v’car  from  the 
continuously  pouring  rain  of  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  ])ictiires, 
as  well  as  from  the  storm  or  lightning  l>east  and  its  attendant  in 
picture  11,  known  to  us  particularly  from  the  Dresden  codex,  pagi-s 
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14  to  45  (s(M‘  Seli-r's  article  in  thi?i  journal,  1888,  papw  (18  and  (j!>  of 
the  special  reprint). 

Two  pictures  iKTurrin}'  in  this  place  can  also  be  seen  in  another 
j)assa{Te  of  this  niannscript.  Fii-st,  we  find  the  two  fifiures  seated 
back  to  back  on  papi*  ii‘J.  on  the  lower  right,  as  the  last  of  the  iipix-r 
row  of  glyph.s.  Here  is  more  distinctly  to  be  seen  than  in  the  passage 
just  mentioned  that  instead  of  heads  they  have  two  half  (rising  or 
s«‘tting)  suns.  1 can  not  positively  assi'rt  that  there  is  a reference 
here  to  a new  year,  since  I have  not  succeeded  thus  far  in  under- 
standing the  calendar  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  various  tonala- 
matls  of  the  manuscript  (which  would  lx;  a very  important  step 
in  ailvance).  .V  single,  apparently  (piite  naked,  person  of  this  form 
often  a|)]x*ai’s  in  the  maniis<-ript ; for  instance,  there  is  one  on  jiage 
58  on  the  right,  and  even  with  head  downward,  together  with  a 
\’enus  sign,  on  pagi-s  57b  and  .581).  If  this  should  not  l)e  intended 
to  represent  |x-rsons,  but  cloud  |)ictures  Udiind  which  a star  rises  or 
.sets,  my  interpretation  in  reganl  to  tlie  new  year  would  not  la* 
atl'ected.  1 may  add  that  Dtx-tor  .Seler,  in  his  t'harakter  der  Maya- 
llandschriften,  ])age  !)  of  the  special  n*])i'int,  really  regards  them  as 
re|)ivsentations  of  human  la*ings. 

We  might  compare  the  j)ictim*  on  the  left  of  the  page  .83c  with  the 
deity  inclosed  in  a sack:  but  we,  must  observe  that  Doctor  Seler 
(C'harakter  der  ^[aya-IIands<•hriften.  page  88  of  the  special  reprint), 
probably  correctly,  takes  this  to  be  a hollow  in  a tree  (the  cloud  tree). 

I am  inclined  to  sir  another  kind  of  designation  for  the  dost*  of 
the  year  on  page  .53,  lx*low,  of  the  Dresden  manuscript,  to  which  I 
must  here  coniine  myself.  There  we  stx*  a dead  woman  suspendeil 
by  a ro[)e,  which  is  fastened  to  astronomic  signs.  Above  her  are 
eight  gly])hs  arranged  in  groups  of  four  in  two  perj)endicular  rows. 
The  third  glyph  in  the  second  row  has  in  the  middle  the  same  8- 
shaped  ligun*,  but  this  time  in  a perpendicular  position.  I take  the 
sign  attached  to  the  right  of  this  to  lx*  the  abbreviated  glyph  for  the 
west  or  the  I.\  year  (see  Schellhas.  Die  Maya-IIandschrift  zu  Dres- 
den, I88I1,  page  70)  ; l)ut  tlie  one  added  on  the  left,  it  .seems  to  me, 

15  not  the  e.\jx*cted  sign  for  the  north,  but  a human  arm,  as  if  it  wen* 
an  allusion  to  the  hanged  woman.  Is  not  the  hanging  figure  intended 
for  the  water  goddess  Xnuc.  and  the  whole  meant  to  represent  the 
death  or  end  of  a .Muluc  year,  the  lx*ginning  of  an  I.\  year?  It  is 
probably  meant  for  13  Muluc  and  1 I.\,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  t*er- 
tain,  esjKicially  as  the  periodic  s**ries,  which  is  singularly  composed  of 
54X177,  0X148,  and  (>X178  days,  still  puzzles  me  greatly  (set* 
another  conc«*ption  of  the  hanged  woman  in  Schellhas,  same  place, 
pagt*  45). 

In  the  two  passagt's  which  have  lx*en  discussed  more  in  detail, 
pages  08  and  53,  we  see  the  sign  resembling  an  x , and  this  we  must 
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consider  further.  On  {lagc  ‘ib,  on  the  left,  we  find  it  very  distinct  as 
the  headdress  of  a go<l,  but  whether  here,  too.  it  has  reference  to  the 
new  year  is  uncertain.  In  other  passages  I ladieve  that  the  sign  <j, 
figure  10!),  is  a mere  abbreviation  of  it,  as  on  page  38a  on  the  right. 
Tliere  the  pictiin'  represents  the  god  with  the  ser|)ent’s  tongue  hold- 
ing the  sign  Kan  in  his  hand;  almve  is  the  usual  glyph  of  the  g<Kl, 
and  alK)ve  this  a composite  sign,  h;  that  is,  the  character  referred 
to  here,  with  the  usual  dots  that  signify  movement  or  progression; 
to  the  left  of  it  is  the  sign  for  the  east,  the  Kan  year.  Dw-s  this  sig- 
nify the  end  of  a Kan  year?  Then,  on  page  41b,  on  the  right,  lielow, 
IS  the  picture  of  a new  god  (the  god  of  the  new  year?),  apparently 
being  carved  out  of  a trt-e.  The  first  among  the  glyphs  is  that  of 
the  west,  probaldj’  combined  with  the  sign  lor  the  close  of  the  year, 
which  we  shall  meet  with  later  (the  pile  of  stones  on  which  the  image 
of  the  god  is  being  erected),  .\gain,  on  jtage  52b,  where,  1.034  days 
before  the  picture  of  the  hanged  woman,  we  set;  i as  the  first  glyph. 
'I’o  this  Ix'longs  a heraldic  figure  Ixdow,  Ixmeath  astronomic  signs,  of 
which  the  left  side  is  colored  yellow  and  the  right  side  black,  and 
which  la-ars  the  sign  for  the  sun  in  the  center.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this,  too,  may  mean  the  new  year,  since  there  is  a margin  of  178 
days,  which  would  warrant  it,  but  more  than  that  can  not  Ik;  as,serted. 

Here  I wouhl  like  to  point  out  another  sign,  which  iK'rhaps,  like 
the  pi-eceding  one.  originated  from  the  s<>rjM‘nt,  and  therefore  perhaiis 
also  refei-s  to  the  year.  I mean  the  spiral,  or  snail-shell  line,  k. 
We  encounter  it  on  page  2ik‘  lx)th  in  the  middle  picture  and  in  the 
one  on  the  right.  In  the  former  we  find  it  in  the  water,  at  the  foot 
of  a black  divinity;  l>eside  it,  the  sign  kan,  over  which  lies  an  alliga- 
tor. Among  the  glyphs  above  we  set!  the  abbreviation  for  the  east 
(the  Kan  year)  ; t)ii  the  right  alxive  it,  the  entire  sign  for  the  we.st. 
('oncerning  the  god  seated  on  the  right  (the  same  as  the  one  with  the 
serpent's  tongue,  only  white  here),  we  oltserve  ovt'r  his  head  the  sign 
kan  and  a fish  above  that;  in  his  right  hand,  a bird’s  feather;  in  his 
left,  the  spiral,  combined  with  the  abbreviated  glyph  for  the  west 
and  south.  .Vmong  the  glyphs  above  is  that  of  the  south  in  both  full 
ami  in  abbreviated  form. 

This  group  is  continued  on  page  30c,  where  the  god,  at  whost*  feet 
there  is  an  animal,  holds  a spear  in  his  left  hand,  ])oint  downward; 
directly  alK)Vc  it  we  find  our  spiral  combined  with  the  abbreviated 
glyphs  for  the  west  and  south.  Among  the  glyphs  above  we  again 
find  those  for  the  west  and  south. 

Thes<!  three  pictures,  however,  are  preceded  by  a fourth,  which 
completes  the  whole  row.  Here  the  gial  is  in  a lM)at ; dost*  In’  his  head 
is  the  i)icture  of  a bird's  head;  among  the  glyphs  above  wo  find  that 
.No.  2.S-- 31 
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of  thu  north;  the  spiral  is  absent.  For  the  rest,  there  is  an  inter- 
val  of  1()  days  l>etweoii  oaoli  picture  ami  tlie  next  one. 

Ix-t  me  note  incidentally  that  this  passage  29c  to  30c  is  dirwtly 
i-onnect(‘<l  with  29h  to  30h,  possibly  with  29a  to  30a.  which  may  help 
us  to  find  a .solution;  hut  this  is  not  the  place  for  further  details. 

In  close  jiroximity  to  this  group,  on  pages  33  to  3.‘>h,  we  find  the 
spiral  in  a st>cond  group,  which  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  forms  the 
end  of  a row  of  a tonalamatl.  On  each  of  these  j)ages  on  the  left  sit-s 
the  same  god  in  the  jaws  of  a coiled  serpent.  In  the  circle  formed  by 
the  serpent  there  is  water,  and  in  the  water  invariably  the  numeral  19 
(see  the  18  in  the  ])as.sage  from  Codex  Cortesianus,  which  we  took  as 
our  .starting  point).  The  glyphs  above  invariably  contain  the  spiral 
with  the  numeral  9 before  it.  I have  s])oken  of  the  si>ries  of  days 
l)elonging  to  this  passage  in  my  Erliiuterungen,  jiage  57. 

IVe  Ix-gan  with  the  stTixuit  and  have  insensibly  returned  to  it.  I 
will  here  also  mention  |>age  5(ib.  where,  as  the  last  gh'ph  in  the  lowest 
row,  we  find  one  which  consists  of  the  abbreviated  sign  for  the  south 
and  a ser|x*nt.  I'his  is  the  sjune  series  in  which  we  find  the  woman 
hanged  by  the  neck,  and  it  is  3,484  days  after  the  period  of  time  to 
which  that  refers.  If  I am  right  above  in  detennining  that  period  of 
time  then  this  refers  to  a year  10  Cauac,  and  Cauac  certainly  corre- 
sponds to  the  south. 

It  may  further  1m-  mentioned  here  that  the  ser|x-nt  often  occurs  as  a 
head  ornament,  as  on  page  9c  on  a god.  and  on  pag(-s  15b,  20a.  and  23b 
on  a woman.  In  the  third  of  these  four  passages  the  glyphs  are 
obliterated:  in  the  s<-cond  the  glyph  of  the  woman  is  combined  with 
the  sign  for  the  north:  in  the  two  others  I find  nothing  relating  to  a 
perifxl  of  time. 

Here  we  leave  the  domain  of  the  st-rpent  and  come  to  a wholly  dif- 
ferent sign,  which  we  can  perhaj)s  regard  more  definitely  as  a sign 
of  the  change  of  years,  but  never  of  the  year  itself.  I mean  the  sign  X 
or  3C-.  the  elements  of  which.  acc{)rding  to  Maya  usage,  may  of  courst- 
be  placed  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally  lx»side  each  other.  If  this 
really  indicates  the  change  of  years,  then  it  is  ipiite  natural  to  find  it 
coml)ined  generally  with  two  glyphs  of  adjacent  cardinal  ix>ints. 
With  Kan-Muluc  we  sluxdd  expect  to  find  east-north,  etc.  It  must  In- 
said  at  once,  however,  that  as  a rule  west-south  is  ]>referred,  as  if  it 
were  not  at  all  e.s.sential  to  designate  the  particular  cardinal  jx»ints 
with  exactness.  .So  we  find  it  in  the  ctu)tcr  of  page  27,  where  we 
might  expect  south-east. 

On  page  ISc  we  s(-e  it  with  these  cardinal  points  as  the  glyph  of 
a woman  who  carries  the  sign  west-south  on  her  back.  The  tona- 
lamatl to  which  it  Ix-longs  Ix-gins  with  the  normal  day  IV  17.  If  this 
day  is  really  the  normal  date,  the  eighth  day  of  the  eighteenth  month, 
then  the  j)ictnre  may  coincide  exactly  with  ix-w  year's  ilay  10  Cauac, 
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for  tin*  srrics  of  <l:iys  umioiincrs  tlmt  15  days  have  elaps<-d  and  that  33 
are  yet  to  elapse.  Here,  t<K),  the  eardinal  ]Joiiits,  west-south,  are 
appropriate. 

On  the  same  pajie.  IHa,  at  the  top.  a woman  la-ai-s  in  her  hands  the 
signs  for  both  cardinal  points,  al)ove  which  onr  sign  once  more 
ap])cars.  The  glyphs  belonging  to  it  are  elfaced,  and  nothing  can  Iw 
determined  from  the  series  of  days. 

The  next  page,  19c,  again  shows  the  signs  west-south  on  the  back  of 
a woman,  with  our  sign  combined  with  thes<>  in  the  glyphs. 

Very  fx'culiarly  combined  with  the  west  and  the  sign  cimi,  but 
varying  somewhat  from  its  usual  form,  it  api)cars  on  page  He  in  the 
first  row  of  glyphs. 

We  have  still  to  consider  pages  1(>  to  50,  on  which  we  .should  exjK-ct 
to  lind  this  sign  la'fore  all,  as  here  terrestrial  and  Venus  yeaiN  are 
made  to  accord.  W(*  find  it  at  once  on  page  4f>  in  the  last  place  in  the 
lowest  line.  The  date  ‘2.  17  month,  ought  to  be  here,  but  the  writer 
has  placed  the  little  cross  ladween  the  two  dots  of  the  2.  j«)ssibly  to 
indicate  that  a Venus  year  of  .584  days  closes  hen*.  On  the  right  of 
the  same  page  the  line  before  the  last  again  begins  with  our  sign,  as  if 
to  join  it  to  the  ]>assage  alreatly  mentioned.  If  this  belongs,  as  it 
st'ems  to  do.  to  the  third  row  of  calendar  d!itt»s,  then  it  certainly  coin- 
cides with  a transition  from  the  Kan  tt>  the  .Miduc  yeai*s. 

The  next  three  pages  lack  this  glyph,  but  on  page  50  it  (wciirs 
almost  in  the  same  place  in  which  we  found  it  on  |>age  40  (on  the 
right  side,  the  first  sign  in  the  lowest  row),  here  again  combined  with 
the  glyphs  for  west  and  south  where  the  fifth  Venus  year  has  ex- 
pired concurrently  with  the  eighth  terrestrial  year,  although  not 
exactly  at  the  close  of  the  latter. 

So  much  foi'  the  cro.ss  lH*tween  two  dots.  The  dot  lK*tw(H*n  two 
crosse.s,  which  also  (K*curs,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  not  to  la'long  here. 
One  dot  with  one  cross  might  easily  Ik*  an  abbreviation  for  the 
numeral  20. 

We  now  come  to  another  sign  for  year,  but  which  is,  as  1 must 
state  at  once,  that  for  the  old  official  year  of  3(i0  days,  which  does  not 
include  the  5 uiducky  days  intercalated  at  its  close.  I mean  the 
glyph  f,  which  sometimes  has  thm*  dots  as  a snflix,  sometimes  with 
other  ajjpemliccs.  I shall  in  future  cull  it  the  3()0  sign  for  the  sake  of 
brevity. 

'I'linung  next  to  pages  *25  to  28  of  the  manuscript,  which  assuredly 
treat  of  the  change  of  years,  we  find  this  sign  on  each  of  them  below 
on  the  left,  instead  of  the  pile  of  stones  on  which  the  gcals  of  the  year 
were  placed  at  the  dost*  of  the  year.  It  also  occurs  on  every  page  in 
the  row  of  glyphs  which  divides  the  second  s«>ction  from  the  third, 
even  twice  on  jtage  27.  It  apiH*ars  also  in  the  |)artially  obliterated 
np[M*r  lines  of  pages  20  to  28,  on  page  20  actually  three  times,  once 
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witii  (Iu‘  sijjii  Tx  as  a ]>rc(ix,  and  onw  witli  Caiiac,  and  this  particular 
page  treats  of  the  transition  from  Ix  to  the  Caiiac  years.  Tints  tlie 
meaning  of  tlie  sign  seems  here  sufiieiently  estaldished. 

lict  us  now  turn  to  page  50.  Here  we  find  once  more  the  sitme  fig- 
uro  as  the  second  sign  in  tlie  first  line  of  calendar  dates,  with  :i  pre- 
fix which  signifies  the  nnmlH'r  iJO  ami  a somewhat  imintelligiltle 
snjH'rior  affix,  d'he  whole  must  mean,  as  I have  already  stated  in  my 
Erliinternngen  (188(1).  page  1‘2,  the  twentieth  day  of  the  eighteenth 
month,  the  official  close  of  the  year.  This  is  another  confirmation  of 
my  theory. 

There  is  certainly  a ivason,  although  it  is  still  unknown  to  me.  why 
this  8(10  sign  agrees  wholly  or  almost  wholly  with  (he  glyph  for  the 
sixteenth  month,  often  rendering  it  difficult  to  decide  with  which 
one  of  the  two  we  htive  to  deal.  In  my  Krlauterimgeii  T still  con- 
founded the  two  and  la'sides  confused  them  with  a third  sign,  which 
I will  now  discuss. 

.Vecording  to  the  Maya  numeral  system  (he  nnmlH'r  .'KIO  is  the  unit 
of  the  third  degrtH*:  that  of  the  fourth  is  7,‘J(K).  May  not  this  also, 
that  is.  the  period  of  ‘JO  official  years.  Ik*  represented  among  the 
glyphs?  1 think  I rei'ognize  this  glyph  in  an  expansion  of  the  800 
sign,  m.  We  will  call  this  figure  the  7,'JOO  sign. 

In  onler  to  establish  this  theory  we  next  turn  to  pagi*  58.  In  its 
lower  half,  on  the  left,  a s«*ries  of  11.058  (more  exactly  11.0(10)  days 
clos<*s  with  a most  strikitig  picture.  Above  this  picture  stand  ten 
glyphs  in  the  following  order: 

1 <; 

•->  7 

:t  s 
4 i) 

to 

The  midille  signs,  according  to  jH)sition  8 anil  8.  are  the  sun  and 
moon,  but  the  middle  ones  in  (he  series  of  mnnlH*rs,  5 and  (1,  are  the 
7.‘J00  and  3(10  signs,  the  former  jirovided  with  a 1 (or  a ‘JO.  if  we 
so  read  the  1 with  a little  cross  under  it ).  the  latter  with  a 18.  Hut  (he 
Maya  figures  for  11.058.  the  numlH'i'  iH-longing  here,  are  1,  18,  3.  IS. 
Xothing.  I think,  could  be  more  natural  than  to  recognize  the  signs 
for  7.‘J00  and  18X*‘fi'0— l.dSO  in  the  two  glyphs.  'I’ogether  this  would 
be  11.880.  I can  not  yet  determine  whether  the  remaining  signs  indi- 
cate the  78  which  are  lacking  to  the  sum  total. 

Let  us  next  consider  page  (11.  with  its  two  rows  of  glyphs  running 
from  the  lop  to  the  bottom.  The  fifth  line  from  below  is  here  formed 
by  the  7.J00  sign  with  (he  numlM*r  15  and  the  8(10  sign  with  the  nnin- 
ber  0.  Taken  together,  this  would  signify  111,210  days.  More  miin- 
lx,*rs  from  the  lines  aluive  and  below  should  doubtless  Ik.*  added,  but 
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we  can  not  determine  which  because  we  do  not  know  in  what  relation 
the  whole  stands  to  the  preceding  row  (on  the  right)  or  to  any  of  the 
other  ninnlM-rs.  AVe  may  conjecture  that  the  glyph  standing  below 
the  7,200  sign,  consisting  of  the  day  Chuen  with  prefix  and  snffix  and 
the  anterior  1,  is  meant  for  the  month  of  20  days.  The  Chuen  sign 
would  not  be  wholly  inapi>ropriate  for  this  signification,  as  it  l)egins 
the  second  half  of  a month  l>eginning  with  Imix  and  thus,  as  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  it  represents  in  a certain  sense  the  wluile  month.  Below  the 
OOO  sign,  however,  we  see  the  sun,  kin,  with  a suffix  and  a prefixed  3. 
This  would  indicate  that  kin.  in  the  senst>  of  “ day  ”,  ends  the  whole 
number,  as  yet  unknown  to  ii.s.  with  three  units.  Such  a number  be- 
longs indeed  to  the  most  important  day  of  this  part  of  the  mamiscript, 
the  day  XIII  20,  for  the  day  17  (Ahau)  always  corresponds  to  a 
nuinlier  ending  with  0. 

On  the  same  page,  (11,  in  the  same  vertical  row,  the  sixth  line  frtun 
the  top  again  forms  our  7,200  and  300  signs,  the  latter  forming  i>art 
of  a face  and  accompanied  by  an  8.  Here  again  we  at  least  recognize 
that  these  two  belong  together. 

As  I have  proved  the  ])arallelism  of  the  two  s«>ctions  in  my  es.say 
Zur  Entzifferung  der  Maya  Ilandschriften,  II,  we  may  expect  to  find 
in  the  last  jiart  of  the  manuscript  (pages  09  to  73)  something  analo- 
gous to  that  which  we  have  encountered  in  this  s«‘ction.  Thus  on  page 
09  we  find  the  same  two  vertical  rows  of  glyphs  and  in  them  again,  in 
the  fifth  line  from  below,  the  7.200  ami  300  signs,  the  fonfter  again 
with  1.5,  the  hitter  again  with  9;  below  them,  the  chuen  sign,  this  time 
with  4.  and  the  kin  sign,  tliis  time  again  with  4.  We  are  justified 
therefore  in  surmising  some  large  number  eniling  with  4,  such  as  the 
princi[)al  day  of  this  section,  the  day  IX  11,  really  ought  to  have,  if 
we  iH'gin  once  more  at  Ahau=0. 

Glancing  carelessly  farther  up  the  same  page  we  not  merely  find 
there  our  two  signs,  but  we  also  recognize  that  the  upper  10  glyphs 
drawn  in  a blue  field  correspond  exactly  to  those  on  page  01,  save  for 
.slight  variations  and  the  substitution  for  the  Moan  head  of  a sign  of 
similar  meaning  often  used  in  its  stead. 

The  assiK'iation  of  the  glyiihs  for  7,200  and  300  days  is  not  a jiecu- 
liarity  of  the  Dresden  codex;  it  also  extends  to  the  inscriptions  on 
stone,  which  ditler  so  widely  from  the  manuscripts.  'I'lie  inscription 
on  the  ('ross  at  l’aleni]ue  contains  the  two  in  close  proximity  almost  a 
dozen  times,  the  one  la-side  or  below  the  other. 

Where  the  two  signs  do  not  occur  in  such  immediate  proximity  the 
matter  becomes  uncertain  from  the  fact  of  the  almost  ]>erfect  simi- 
larity of  the  3(>0  sign  to  that  for  the  month  of  I’ax.  I therefore  leave 
the  latter  <|uite  out  of  the  <|uestion.  For  the  7,200  sign  I refer  to 
]mge  24,  first  column;  page  70,  third  column,  third  sign  from  the  bot- 
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toin;  pufro  7:5,  at  the  to|),  stwnd  column  from  the  right.  It  occurs  in 
s|jecially  large  dimensions  <in  page  C>0l).  which  is  executed  in  a unique 
manner.  But  I will  ahstain  here  from  npiking  more  remarks,  though 
many  .suggest  themselves,  in  order  not  to  build  farther  on  a founda- 
tion which  might  give  way  under  our  feet. 

In  order  to  proceed  I must  ])remis<>  the  observation  that  the  whole 
front  side  of  ('(slex  15  (pages  ttl  to  (10)  now  seems  to  me  to  be  closely 
interconnected,  the  wholly  isolated,  |)eculiarly  enigmatic  pagi*  (>0 
forming  the  conclusion.  We  know  now  that  pages  4(1  to  .'>().  the  first 
third  of  this  whole,  is  a continuation  of  l>age  24.  It  treats  of  the 
agreement  of  the  a])pan'ut  \'enus  year  of  .584  days  with  the  solar,  or 
terrestrial,  year  of  :5(15  days.  This  is  done  in  thive  siH'tions,  eai-h  of 
which  treats  of  115  times  S terrestrial  years  or  5 Venus  years;  that  is, 
13  times  2.!>20  days,  eipial  to  37.1H10  days  or  two  katuns  or  104  years. 

The  st'cond  s«»ction  (pages  51  to  58)  correspondingly  treats  of  101 
apparent  Mercury  years  of  115  days;  that  is,  the  ]x-riod  of  11.0(10 
days. 

Thus  prepared,  let  us  turn  to  the  u])]K‘r  half  of  page  52,  beginning 
with  the  fourth  column,  llei-e.  at  the  very  top,  we  find  another  calen- 
dar date,  uufortuuately  jjartially  obliterated,  and  l)eneath  it.  com- 
bined again  in  the  manner  that  I pointed  out  when  discussing  j>ages 
(51  ami  (19,  the  Chuen  sign  and  the  3(l()-day  sign,  the  former  combiiuvl 
with  1,  the  latter  with  5.  .Vccordiiig  to  my  suggestion,  this  would 
signify  1,820=7  X 2(10.  It  might  la*  explained  by  the  illegible  date 
alxjve,  but  it  may  refer  to  the  seven  quite  identical  columns  of  days  on 
the  left,  each  200  days  apart  froiti  the  next  ones,  thus  affording  a 
slight  confirmation  of  my  theory. 

But  directly  Ixdow  it  we  st>e  the  sign  n,  that  is,  Imix  with  a mark 
above  it  which  looks  like  a union,  a tying  together,  jterhaps  a variant 
of  the  sign  compos«‘d  of  the  rattles  of  the  rattlesnake,  which  often 
seems  to  indicate  a ])eriod  of  time.  I take  this  to  Ik*  the  sign  of  the 
katun  (52X3(15=f8.!'S0  days),  the  period  at  the  end  of  which  each  day 
(here  represented  by  the  former  initial  day  Imix)  once  more  i-eturns 
to  the  same  position  in  the  year.  In  this  ])assage,  therefore,  there  is 
reference  to  two  katuns.  (he  very  period  of  time  which  we  found  to 
1h*  (he  subject  of  pages  40  to  .50.  Below  this  sign  we  find  a red  13 
re]>eated  13  times.  Tliis  can  only  mean  that  the  two  katuns  are  to  lx* 
divided  into  13  j)arts,  each  of  which,  therefore,  as  on  jiages  4(1  to  .50. 
contains  2.920  days.  'Fhe  101  terre-^trial  years  are  here  placed  close 
l)cside  the  104  Mercury  years.  I think  there  can  l)e  no  delusion  alxuit 
this.  This  presumptive  discovery  of  the  katun  sign  s«>ems  to  find 
confirmation  clo-x-  by,  in  the  first  column  of  page  51.  Here  we  read 
at  the.  top  (he  two  calendar  daft's  IV  17 : 8,  18(li  month  and  XII  5,  and 
below  them  the  group  in  o. 
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The  8 with  the  kin  Ix'iieatli  it  may  denote  tlie  8 days  whieli  liave' 
elapsed  l»etvveen  IV  17  and  XII  5;  hut  it  may  rather  (for  it  (jnite 
accords  with  Maya  nsage  to  liave  one  number  refer  to  several  sicns) 
lieloiifr  to  the  katnn  sign,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  point  of  departure  in  the  Mercury  series  (which  I ri'garded  as 
a Saturn  series  in  my  Erlauterungen)  is  the  day  XII  5.  This  date 
(K'cui's  with  two  numla-rs:  1.412,848.  that  is,  year  0 Muluc;  1,  15th 
month,  on  page  52;  and  1.578,!>88,  that  is,  year  0 Kan;  (1,  18th  month, 
on  page  51.  'I'he  first  of  the  two  large  numlM’rs  occurs  UiCi,I40  days 
IxTorc  the  st'cond.  but  the  first  date  occurs  80  years  (>5  days=  14.500 
days  liefore  the  second.  If  we  add  to  this  14.500  the  number  151,840, 
that  is,  8 katuns,  the  result  is  actually  lliO.140.  and  to  that  this  group 
of  signs  .seems  to  me  to  point. 

I merely  allude  in  pa.ssing  to  the  fact  that  this  katnn  sign  also 
occurs  in  the  columns  on  pages  G1  and  GO  discns,sed  above  close  lx»side 
the  other  glyphs  inferring  to  a pericKl  of  time. 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  jiassagc  on  page  G1  jiist  mentioned, 
we  find  directly  above  the  katnn  sign  a new  glyph  not  yet  men- 
tioned. [>. 

M'e  will  now  look  at  the  la.st  column  but  one  on  the  iipiier  half  of 
page  75.  The  upi)ermost  sign  is  destroyc<l.  Then  follow  the  katnn 
sign,  the  new  sign,  the  7.200  sign,  and  the  number  54,732. 

Now,  everything  seems  to  ]H)int  to  the  probability  that  the  new 
sign  is  the  ahau  sign  of  the  value  24X5Gri  = H,7G0.  Ix't  us  now  add 
the  three  numl>ers; 

18.  nso 

8.  7liO 
7.  200 


.54.  OKI 

It  all  refers  to  the  daj'  IV  !>.  Hut  this  occurs  208  days  Ix-forc  the 
normal  date  IV  17,  and  to  it  therefore  rightly  Ix'longs  a — 208,  and 
34.!)40— 208  is  really  54,752. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  third  column  of  page  70  are  five  signs,  one 
above  the  other.  The  first  of  thes<>  is  the  ahau  sign  (of  8,7G0  days)  ; 
the  third,  the  7,200  sign;  and  the  fifth,  the  3G0  sign.  We  are 
jirompted  to  .seek  the  meatiing  of  the  sc’cond  and  fourth. 

(ilyph  <j  shows  us  the  Mx'ond  sign.  It  is  the  Chicchan  head,  with 
a prefi.x,  probably  phallic,  which  we  know  as  an  element  of  the 
months  Yaxkin  ami  Ya.\,  of  the  sign  for  the  s<4nth.  etc.  Now,  when 
we  si-e  that  the  same  Chicchan  head,  with  the  same  prefi.x,  also  occurs 
on  page  Gl,  in  the  middle  of  the  fii-st  column,  and  on  page  G9,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  column,  in  a connection,  t<x>,  quite  similar 
to  this  one  on  pages  21c  and  25b,  but  in  very  ilitferent  surroundings. 
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we  readily  reach  tlie  conclusion  that  here,  too.  a (leriod  of  time  is 
meant.  We  find  this  coinhination  nowhere  els<>  in  our  manuscript. 
It  now  Ix-comes  jirohahle  that  the  ]X‘riod  of  time  which  we  are  set'k- 
ing  must  have  a close  connection  with  the  ahove-meiitioned  suiiposed 
alum,  for  in  this  place  we  see  the  phallic  prefi.x  divided  into  tivo  ])arts 
and  furnished  with  two  marks  above  it.  Might  it  not  therefore 
mean  one-third  of  the  ahau,  that  is,  2,0‘20  days,  that  important  jH-rio<l 
of  8 terrestrial  or  Venus  years  which  plays  .so  great  a part  on  j>agi*s 
24  and  4(i  to  .fO?  If  we  turn  to  those  pages  we  find  the  .sign  r. 

'I'he  figure  on  the  forehead  swuns  to  1k“  only  an  abbreviation  of  the 
prefi.x,  si'eli,  as  if  were,  fi-oin  the  other  side.  The  passages  in  ques- 
tion are  on  page  24,  second  colunin  above  the  middle;  page  4!>,  fourth 
column,  in  the  mitldle;  and  page  ."iO,  on  the  left  Ixdow.  I find  ii 
nowhere  else.  IVe  might  perhaps  mention  that  the  Chicchan  head,  as 
Doctor  Schellhas  states  in  his  Die  Ma\’a-IIandsc-hrift  (1.S8G),  page 
()4,  Ixdongs  to  the  picture  of  a serpent  on  page  :5.5b,  luit  has  different, 
siunewhat  indistinct,  prefixes  and  sujierior  affixes.  The  windings 
of  the  serjwnt  run  in  five  diflerent  directions,  and  on  its  body  are* 
8 sixils  resembling  l)os.sesf  Can  this  lx‘  an  allusion  to  the  .")  Venus 
and  8 terrestrial  years.  This  might  Ik-  going  too  far.  ,‘suflice  it  to 
say  that  there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  we  have  really  the 
period  of  2,1)20  ilays  IxTore  us. 

\ glance  at  page  31  a shows  us  how  all  thesr-  last -mentioned  signs 
Ixdoug  together.  There  is  tlie  uumlH*r  2,804, 1(H)  in  the  .ser'ond  column 
from  the  right.  Above  tliis  there  must  have  been  six  signs.  The 
two  upjx'r  ones  are  effaced;  then  follows  a trace  of  Imix,  j)robably 
the  katun  sign  with  a numlx'r  Ix'fore  it;  then,  a very  much  stained 
glyph,  perhaps  the  2,1)20  sign  just  dismissed;  and  last,  but  quite 
plain,  the  8,7(»0  and  the  7,200  signs.  Tlie  de.striiction  or  indistinctnes-s 
of  the  uppermost  signs  is  especially  to  lx>  regretted  here,  as  in  all 
l>rol)ability  the.se  signs  stiKal  in  the  closi'st  relation  to  the  large  niim- 
lx*r  before  mentioned. 

,‘so  much  for  the  second  of  the  five  signs  Ixdow  on  jiage  70.  I will 
now  hazard  a modest  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  fourth  as  well.  It 
has  the  form  n. 

It  probably  originated  in  a binl’s  head.  In  place  of  the  eye  we 
find  a figure  whiidi  looks  almost  exactly  like  the  3(10  sign.  The  lines 
Ix'iieath  it  strongly  resemble  those*  in  the  Imix  katun  sign.  Xow, 
this  fourth  sign  oe'curs  lx>tween  the  third,  the  old  ahau  of  20X3(i0, 
as  it  were  (an  ahau  of  20  years  has  actually  been  found  in  the  original 
sources),  and  the  fifth,  the  old  year  of  3(10  days.  Now,  nothing  seems 
more  natural  than  that  the  fourth  sign  should  likewise  refer  to  the 
ancient  computation  of  time,  and  it  is  easy  to  siqipose  this  to  lx*  an 
ancient  katuii=:.'>2X3(i0— (72X-'>0)-  According  to  this  siijiposition. 
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t)V  ilo  iiu'iiiis  positive!}’  ass<'rte<l,  Imt  merely  suggested,  tiie  five  signs 
should  liave  the  following  values  of  time; 

,S,7l»l  = 1 nlimi  = ’21  x IMiS 
2.!l’20  - ),  aliaii  = S X :«7)  =■■  r,  x r>S4 
7,200  = I old  aliau  = ’20  X .'iOO 
18,720  — 1 old  katiin  = ,V2  X -’liiO  = 72  X 2f>0 
;!(■,()  = 1 old  year 

;{7,!MiO  = 2 kaliiiis  (2  X 7>2  X = 2 X 7,’t  X 200) 

The  period  of  2 katuns,  however,  has  often  jn’oved  very  impor- 
tant; for  instanee,  on  ]>ages  40  to  50.  It  is  also  divisible  by  the  Venus 
year  of  584  days,  which  is  not  the  ease  with  I katiin. 

It  should  not  s<“em  very  surprising  that  the  old  lU'signations,  whieh 
must  have  In'en  already  hallowe<l  by  us*‘,  were  not  discarded  after  the 
introduction  of  the  year  of  305  days,  and  the  ahan  of  24  years.  A 
greater  variety  of  glyphs  enhanced  the  mystery  of  writing  and  the 
awe  with  which  the  jtriests  were  regarded. 

But  here  I j)aiis(».  .\bovc  the  live  signs  just  now  umler  discussion 
there  are  four  others  arranged  in  i)airs. 

I have  already  e.\press(*d  the  opinion  that  these  signs  signify  a 
IHU’iod  of  not  less  than  052  katuns  and  have  tried  to  give  grounds  for 
this  view,  but  it  must  rest  on  a firmer  foundation  before  I can  pro- 
mulgate it.  I have  jK'rhaj)s  already  advanced  more  than  will  admit 
of  proof. 
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Nature  sufrjrested  only  periods  of  ‘20  days  to  the.  Maya,  because 
these  the\'  could  count  on  their  lingers  and  tcH’s.  in  four  divisions  of 
live  each.  Eroni  this  the  rci)rest‘nlation  in  writing  of  all  miinlx-rs  up 
to  20  followed  as  a matter  of  coui’se. 

'I’he  si'cond  thing  they  obs<"rved  was  that  the  sun.  and  with  it  the 
vegetation,  returned  to  its  former  condition  after  al)oiit  eightcH'ii  of 
such  20-day  periods.  From  this  resulted  the  most  ancient  solar  year, 
consisting  of  .’500  days,  which  in  later  periods  was  always  ])resi-rvetl 
by  the  e.xeeptional  position  of  the  5 intercalary  ihiys,  but  soon  et'ased 
to  Ik-  practically  employed. 

rpon  this  is  ba.sed  the  numeral  .system  which  was  subsecpiently  in 
us»‘,  in  which  the  unit  of  the  second  degris-  is  20  ami  that  of  the  third 
degree  3(!0.  That  of  the  fourth  degree  (7,200)  and  that  of  the  lifth 
(1+4,000)  had  little  or  nii  relation  to  the  ai-tual  year,  and  were  prob- 
ably added  later  without  regard  to  the  length  of  the  year,  although 
the  fourtli  degree  may  have  given  rise  to  the  erronw)US  statement  that 
the  .Mayas  counted  by  ahaiis  of  20  years. 

Th(-s«*  various  units  were  goverm-il  by  various  gods  called  lords 
of  the  cycle";  si-e  " I^ird  of  the  (’ycle  ” in  Tliomas’s  Study  of  the 
Manuscript  Troano,  [>age  2!>.  \\'e  lind  the  hea<ls  of  these,  lords  of 

the  cycles  of  144.000.  7,200.  +00.  and  20  days,  for  instance,  at  the 
iK-ginning  of  the  inscription  on  the  Cross  of  Palempie  (A  and  H, 
+ to  (i).  together  with  the  glyphs  rejU’esenting  tlies»-  (>eri(Kls.  The 
lifth  perioil,  the  single  day.  has  no  head  of  a deity,  but.  quite  api)ro- 
priately,  only  the  instruim-nt  of  numeration,  a hand  with  its  live 
lingers.  The  earliest  of  the  inscriptions  at  Copan,  given  in  Mauds- 
lay's  lKK>k,  contain  similar  ligures.  and  these-  iK-ginnings  plainly  give 
us  the  dates  of  the  inscri|jtions. 

The  Dresden  code.v  shows  a decided  improvement  on  this  method, 
inasinnch  as  the  lu-ads  of  tin-  lords  and  the  gly()hs  are  omitted  as 

*•  IHo  flpr  Ma.vfls,  ClobiiH.  v.  03,  u.  2,  IMKI. 
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.siijH'rtliiou.s,  iiiul,  as  with  us,  the  value  of  the  numbers  is  indicated  by 
tlieir  ])osition.  This  is  also  tlie  case  in  Code.x  Peresianus,  but  I can 
not  interi)ret  the  nuinlH>rs.  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  manuscript. 
In  (^)de.'^  Troano-Cortesianus  we  find  oidy  timid  attempts  at  nnm- 
lK“rs  consisting  of  many  figurt's,  as  in  the  page  which  connects  Imth 
parts  and  in  tlie  Troano  code.x,  pages  20  to  2.3. 

IMien  at  last  it  Ix-eame  patent  that  .300  days  by  no  means  consti- 
tuted a full  year  the  numeric  system  could  not  be -changed,  Ix-cause 
a multiple  of  20  was  needed  for  the  third  degi-ee;  but  in  order  to  l»e 
able  to  compute  by  years  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  length  of  the 
year.  In  all  probability  the  numb*‘r  304  was  chosen  Ix-caust-  it  is 
divisible  1>3'  4,  and  thus  had  a certain  relation  to  the  four  cardinal 
points  and  to  everything  conni-cted  with  them  in  mvthologv. 

Mailt'  portions  of  the  Dresilen  cinlex  are  based  ujxm  this  vear  of 
4X91  dat's,  most  distinctly  on  pages  05  to  OS),  as  I have  shown  in 
the  ZeitM-hrift  fiir  Kthnologie.  ISitl.  jiage  144.  To  it  also  ix-rtain 
the  series  with  the  difference  01  on  pages  31  to  32  and  03  to  04.  The 
number  304,  however,  is  not  only  +X91,  but  also  28X1.3,  and  this 
seems  to  have  given  ri^e  to  the  ettstom  of  dividing  the  year  into  periods 
of  13  days  each,  just  as  the  jx“rio<l  of  20  daj's  was  a natural  division 
of  the  3<i0-dn_v  year.  For  natttre  does  not  seetn  to  have  furnished 
the  number  13,  unless  the  most  important  parts  of  the  human  Ixxh’. 
fwrlmiis  the  ten  fingers,  together  with  eye,  ear,  and  mouth,  might  have 
suggested  it.  Otherwise,  there  inav  have  l>een  a mythologic  basis 
(13  heavens?)  for  the  number  13. 

Then-  tnaj'  have  U-en  a time  when  they  wavered  lietween  the  .300- 
anil  the  3t>4-da}’  \ear,  and  constxpientiv  iK-tween  the  j>erio<ls  of  20  and 
of  13  days.  In  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  arising  fi-otn  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  introdttee  a period  which  could  be  divided  bj’  both  20 
and  13  da\’s.  'rims  doubtle.ss  originated,  not  among  the  jicople,  but 
among  the  priestluxid,  the  sacn-d  tonalamatl  of  200  days,  which  had 
no  connection  with  the  duration  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  j’ear. 
I Ix-lieve  that  I have  found  a glyph  which  represents  the  tonal- 
anuitl,  combined  with  the  figure  8.  in  the  iiis<-ription  of  the  Cross  of 
Palenque.  C’,  2.  The  dav's  of  the  20-da_v  period  were  then  designated 
by  their  already  i-stablished  glyphs  and  thos<>  of  the  later  13-day 
period  liy  nierelv  adiling  tmmhers:  thits  200  diffen-nt  characters  for 
days  were  easily  obtained,  just  as  they  are  in  the  Aztec,  which  there- 
fore thus  far  agrees  Ixith  with  the  metluMl  of  the  Maj'as  and  with  that 
of  the  K idles. 

The  need  must  now  have  Ix-en  felt  of  bringing  these  periotls  of 
200  days  into  accord  with  the  year,  and  particularh-  with  the  old 
j’ear  of  300  days.  For  this  a period  of  4,080  (hn’s  would  have  been 
sufficient,  in  which  the  tonalamatl  is  re]M-ated  18  limes,  the  300  days 
13  tinu-s,  that  is,  a ]x-riod  in  which  the  1.3-daj’  period  i-ecurs  300  times. 
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But  tins  i>eriod  of  4.080  (lays  swiiis  never  to  have  come  into  actual 
ust>;  the  triple  of  it,  14.0^0  days,  haviiiff  lx*en  preferred,  a period 
which  certainly  lends  itself  with  marvelous  adajitahility  to  an  inimens»> 
nuniher  of  the  most  various  divisions.  Like  4,080,  it  is  divisible  by 
ii,  ;5.  4,  5,  (i,  8,  9.  10,  1’2,  13.  But  it  also  admits  of  still  more  imis)rtant 
divisions:  (1)  It  is  divisible  by  13,  and  by  the  most  divers**  multiples 
of  that  number,  20,  39,  52,  05,  78,  etc.;  (2)  it  may  In*  divided  by  20 
and  liy  its  multiples  40,  00,  120,  180;  (3)  it  is  (iivisible  by  18,  the 
iiumlM'r  of  the  so-called  months  of  the  year,  and  by  several  of  its 
inultii)les,  as  30  and  54. 

It  is,  of  course,  inpial  to  54X-f*0-day  and  39X300-day  |s*riods.  It, 
therefore,  pro[>erly  forms  the  very  nucleus  of  the  last  s**ction  of  the 
Dresden  manuscript  and  apjs'ars  cons])icuously  large  in  the  right- 
hand  column  of  page  73  with  its  Maya  cipheisi: 

1 

19 

0 

0. 

From  this  column  proceed  two  rows  of  figures,  one  of  which  has  the 
ditference  05;  that  is.  a fourth  of  200.  a two-hundred-and-sixteenth  of 
14.040;  the  other  increases  by  54,  the  triple  of  18,  which  is  the  two- 
hundred-and-sixtieth  part  of  14,040. 

14.040  is  also  concealed  elst-where  in  the  same  manuscript.  Thus  on 
page  24,  at  the  Ixjttom  of  the  left-hand  column,  then*  are  three  dates, 
of  which  the  right-hand  one  is  ll.ilOO  days  <listant  from  the  middle 
one,  and  the  midille  one  2.200  days  from  the  left-hand  one.  There- 
fore the  two  extreme  dates  represent  together  14,100  days,  or,  bearing 
in  mind  the  intervals  t>f  days  lH“louging  to  them,  I Ahau  and  IV 
.Miau,  14,040  ilays  from  <*ach  other. 

It  is  well  known  that  pages  40  to  .50  are  clos»*ly  connected  with  this 
passagi*.  It  need  not  set*m  surprising,  therefore,  that  14,040  can  here, 
l(K).  be  obtained  by  computation,  as  I may  hereafter  be  able  to  demon- 
■strate.  Thus  the  ends  of  the  periods  recorded  in  the  first  st*r]>ent  also 
have  the  ditference  14.040  (s<*<*  my  treatise  Ziir  Entzitferung  der 
.Mayahaudschriften,  II).  Ilenct*  the  ]H*riod  of  14.040  days  must  have 
Inrii  of  the  utmost  iiii])ortance  In* fore  the  intnaluction  of  the  year 
of  3(i5  day.s,  aiul  was  doubtless  designated  by  a word,  which  we 
unfortunately  do  not  know. 

It  was  presently  discovered  that  the  solar  year  actually  consists  of 
3()5  days,  and  an  attemid  was  at  once  made  to  harmonize  it  with  the 
tonalaiuatl  of  200  tlays.  The  well-known  katun  = 73  tonalamatls  or 
.52  solar  yt*ars==  1 8.!>80  days  was  thus  obtained,  a |H*riod  after  the 
expiration  of  whicli  each  day  date  again  n*ciirs  in  the  same  place  in 
the  year.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  katun  seems  to  lx*  express***! 
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1)V  a Jilyph  which  contains  a certain  day  (Iinix)  as  its  principal  part, 
hilt  as  a superior  alli.x  a fijiiire  whicli  expres.st>s  a tieinp  to«rether.  I 
liavo  hazarded  this  conjecture  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnolocie.  1S91. 
jiages  152  and  15;?.  The  s«‘lection  of  Iinix  for  this  sign  must  then'- 
fore  liave  wcurred  at  a time  when  Imix  was  accounted  the  first  of  thf 
20  days. 

The  creation  of  time  periods  did  not  cease  here.  Tlie  movement  «f 
the  most  conspicuous  planet,  Venus,  was  also  taken  into  consideratinc. 
and  it  was  fouml  that  its  apjian-nt  revolution  emhraced  a period  of 
5H4  days.  'I'his  had  now  to  he  harmonized  with  the  newly  discovered 
solar  year,  which  could  1h‘  easily  done:  5Xo*^4=8X6G5=2.920.  ??« 
find  this  latter  numln'r  clearly  indicated  as  the  basis  of  the  calculi- 
lations  on  [lage  ‘24.  as  well  as  on  jiages  4(!  to  50  of  the  Dresden  oxloi 
Then  the  .Vztecs  after  every  8 solar  years  celebrated  the  greati'S 
splendor  of  ^^'mIS,  when  Venus  “smokes”  (see  Anales  del  Museo 
Nacional  de  Mexico,  volume  ‘2,  1SS2,  page  ;?42).  As  we  saw  above, 
the  -Mayas  priK'iH’ded  from  4.(>.S0  to  its  triple,  14,040,  in  order  toobtiiii 
greater  divisiliility : m>,  tiai.  they  advanced  from  2,9‘20  to  its  triple- 
S.TOO,  which  is  divisible  by  I),  0,  and  12.  This  is  the  ahau  of  24  year 
of  .■?l(5  days  each,  so  often  mentioned,  virtually  the  principal  (leri'ic 
in  .Maya  history.  Here  we  are  indelited  to  Cyrus  Thomas,  who.  by  hi- 
full  investigation  of  lh(‘  subject,  laid  the  foundation  for  further  rf- 
sc-arch  (s<‘e  A Study  of  the  Manuscript  Troano.  pages  28  to  58). 

Both  the  ])eriod  of  2,!)‘20  and  that  of  8, TOO  days  still  had  a defect. 
'I'hey  did  not  harmonize  with  the  lonalamatl  of  200  days.  The  double 
kaliin  of  2X  18.!t.s0==:?T.!)t;0  days,  or  104  solar  years,  was  therefeiv 
introduced,  as  we  see  it  especially  in  the  Dresden  manuscript.  p*?e= 

40  to  50.  where  thrw  such  pieriods  are  computed,  in  each  of  which  2*9'. 
305,  and  581  are  factors. 

The  next  task  was  to  find  a jieriod  in  which  both  the  ahait  and  th^ 
katnn,  as  well  as  the  revidiition  of  V'enus,  that  is,  8,70Q,  18.P.80.  ii"! 
584,  are  contained.  Acconlingly.  the  triple  of  the  jx'riod  just  mcn- 
lioned.  the  double  katuu.  was  emijloyed.  which  resulted  in 
katun  of  1 13.880  davs— 0 katiins=13  ahatis=195  Venus  vears='"- 

‘ *•  I 

solar  years =4 38  tonalaniatls.  j 

But  the  utmost  perfection  was  attained  in  the  period  of  12  *1'*“  [ 

katuns=  1.300,500  days,  divisible  not  merely  by  tonalamatl=2t>0. sel*''  | 
year=305.  Venus  year=584,  ahau—S.TOO,  ami  katun=  18,980  dajN  j 
but  also  by  !),  all  important  in  Maya  mythology,  and  hence  by  the®' 
year  of  ;?00  days.  This  important  period  with  the  figures 

n 

!» 

10 

0 
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o<-cupies  the  first  place  among  tlie  large  numbers  in  the  Dresden 
codex  on  page  24,  as  14,040  occupies  the  last  place  on  page  73.  The 
other  large  numbers  in  the  Dresden  codex,  except  tho.se  in  the  five 
si-riK'nts.  are  in  strikingly  close  proximity  to  this  high  nun>l)er,  just 
like  the  dates  on  the  stela-  at  Copan.  Thus  we  shall  soon  l>e  able  to 
determine  all  these  numbers  according  to  our  computation  of  time, 
which  will  lx-  a stej)  of  the  greatest  importance.  Indeed,  I In-lieve 
that  to  all  intents  and  purpost-s  this  step  has  already  l)een  taken  in 
the  ingenious  exposition  of  Cyrus  Thomas  (see  A Study  of  the  Manu- 
script Troano.  1882,  j)ages  187  to  197). 

The  Aztecs  do  not  s«-em  to  liave  In-en  familiar  with  the  great  periods 
of  12X312  years  just  mentioned.  .Vccording  to  the  .Vnales  del  Museo 
Xacional  de  Mexico,  volume  2,  1882,  i)agi-s  347  and  349,  they  had  a 
cycle  of  10X104  years  and  the  triple  of  it,  10X312  years;  therefore, 
here,  too,  multiples  of  8 years  were  always  employed. 

Apparently,  side  by  side  with  tliis  interconnected  series  of  {periods, 
there  is  another  quite  distinct  one.  It  was  noted  that  Mercury  per- 
formed its  api)arent  revolution  around  the  sun  in  11.")  days,  and  to 
reconcile  this  115  with  the  tonalamatl  of  200  days,  is  the  task  of  the 
number  adverted  to,  11,900=104X1  lo=4CX-l>0.  The  two  dates  on 
paire  24  of  the  Dresden  codex  at  the  left  l>elow,  I Ahau,  18,  third 
month,  and  I Ahau,  18,  seventeenth  month,  are  this  distance  apart, 
and  this  interval  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  wonderful  series  on 
]iages  51  to  ,58.  Thus,  that  which  was  only  lepresented  in  brief  on 
page  -24  is  carried  out  more  fully  on  pages  40  to  50,  and  also  on  [)ages 
51  to  58. 

Yet  this  11,900  is  most  curiously  connected  with  the  numbers  la-foiv 
discus.sed.  The  double  katun  (37,900)  has  the  same  ivlation  to 
11,900  that  the  solar  year  (305)  has  to  the  Mercury  year  (115),  for 
both  are  multiples  of  104,  and  have  the  ratio,  therefore,  of  73  to  23. 
Thus  the  two  numlx-rs  are  distant  from  one  another  by  just  100  (a 
round  number  to  us.  but  not  to  the  Mayas)  tonalamatls.  I'urther,  if 
we  .subtract  from  the  double  katun  twice  11,900  (=23.920),  the  result 
is  nothing  moiv  nor  less  than  the  remarkable  14,040. 

The  apparent  revolution  of  Mars,  indeed,  which,  strange  to  say, 
comprises  ju.st  3 tonalamatls=780  days,  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
Dresden  series,  on  pages  43  to  44  and  59,  and  that  remarkable  14.040 
IS  equal  to  18  of  these  Mars  years,  while  the  113,880  equals  140  of 
them.  Hem-  we  must  not.  however,  feel  tix)  st»cure.  .Tupiter  and 
Saturn  seem  never  to  have  been  included  in  the  computation  at  all, 
with  their  apparent  revolutions  of  397  and  380  days,  respectively 
(Ix-tween  two  superior  conjunctions),  which  closely  approximate  the 
.solar  year. 

72.‘i8— ,\<>.  28— 0.'| :J2 
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Not  until  lonjr  ufter  all  I have  thus  far  explained  became  clear  to 
me  did  I rwogiiize  that  the  Mayas  had  also  very  naturally  turned 
their  attention  to  the  jx-rio<l  of  the  mcxm’s  revolution.  The  w’onder- 
ful  series  on  pages  r>l  to  58  of  the  I)re.sden  codex,  already  mentioned, 
only  arrives  at  the  number  11,‘JGO;  or,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  there  are  thria;  day  signs  with  every  number,  the  highest  number 
there  is  in  reality  only  11,!>58.  This  number,  however,  is  arrived  at 
tK‘can.se  pericals  of  177,  148,  and  178  days  follow  each  other  strangely 
mixed;  indeed,  the  177  occurs  fifty-four  times,  the  148  nine  times,  the 
178  six  times.  Hut  now 

177=.3X2t>+3x30 
HS=2X29 -1-3x30 
178=3X20 -(-3X.30 -1-1 

The  entire  series,  therefore,  is  comstructed  thus: 

MX  177=102  x 29-1-102x30  = 9..">58 
nxH8=  18x  29-1-  27  X 30  = 1,332 

0X178=  18X29-f  18x30-f3=  1,008 

1 !W  X 29 -I- 207  X :«l-|-6=  1 1 .958 

There  is,  I think,  nothing  more  natural  here  than  to  see  alternate 
months  of  29  and  30  da3’s,  just  as  they  alternated  with  the  Greeks. 

The  198  months  of  the  one  kind  and  the  207  of  the  other  together 
make  405  months.  But  if  we  divide  11,958  by  this  405,  we  find  the 
length  of  the  moon’s  revolution  as  observed  by  the  Maj’as  to  be  29„526 
days. 

But  the  actual  synodical  revolution  of  the  moon  is  29.53  dav’s.  The 
.Mayas,  therefore,  made  it  too  short  by  only  four-thousandths  of  a 
daj’;  surelv  an  amazing  achievement.  If  they  had  employed  merelj’ 
the  period  of  177  days,  the  month  would  only  have  amounted  to  29.5 
(lavs;  In-  the  addition  of  the  nine  |>eri(Kls  of  148  dav-s,  only  to  29.512. 
The  six  ix*riods  of  178  days,  containing  the  intercalary  days,  were 
thus  (piite  essential  in  order  to  reach  this  singularh'  accurate  result. 

Thus  we  S(H‘  cond)inetl  on  pages  4(1  to  50  of  the  Dresden  cotlex  the 
n*volutions  of  the  sun  and  Venus  and  on  pages  51  to  58  those  of  the 
moon  and  mercurv,  that  is,  the  i-evolutions  of  the  four  heavenly  bodies 
most  conspicnous  in  their  movements  combined  in  pairs;  on  the  one 
hand,  the  two  slower  ones,  on  the  other,  the  two  of  swifter  motion,  but 
of  coni]}aratively  less  brilliancv’.  Page  59  may  refer  to  the  revolution 
of  Mars  alone,  while  pagi*  (10,  the  final  page  of  this  front  side  of  Codex 
Vaticanus  B,  seems  lastlj-,  but  in  a way  as  j-et  unexplained,  to  con- 
dense, as  it  were,  the  entire  contents  of  this  section.  Perhaps  above 
we  here  see  the  contest  Ix-twwn  these  heavenly  bodies,  and  below  the 
victory  of  the  one  over  the  other. 
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FIRST  PAPER » 

It  is  well  for  the  traveler  wcasionnlly  to  cast  a backward  gjlance 
over  the  road  upon  which  he  is  journeying,  and  the  same  holds  g(M>d 
of  the  path  along  which  science  is  advancing.  From  the  vantage 
ground  of  that  which  has  already  l)een  attained  we  can  see  more 
clearly  what  should  be  the  ne.xt  step  and  what  is  still  to  be  attained. 
The  wonderful  hieroglyphs  which  occur  on  the  stone  monuments  and 
in  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  Guatemala,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan, 
which  but  a few  decades  ago  were  a perfect  enigma,  are  to-da\'  one 
after  another  Ijecoming  intelligible  and  call  all  the  more  for  such  a 
retrospective  view  liecause  in  them  pre-Columbian  America  attained 
its  highest  state  of  culture. 

The  birth  year  of  the  decipherment  of  these  glyphs  was  1863. 
In  that  year  the  Abbe  Bras.seur  de  Bourlxuirg  discovered  at  Madrid 
the  manuscript  of  the  Relacion  de  las  cosas  de  Yucatan  by  Diego  de 
Lauda  (bishop  of  Merida  in  Yucatan  from  1573  to  157!)),  which  he 
published  in  1864.  In  this  manuscript  were  found  the  signs  of  the 
numerals  from  1 to  19,  the  twenty  day  signs  of  the  20-day  period,  and 
the  eighteen  .signs  of  the  periods  of  this  kind  which  make  uj>  the  year. 
.\11  thes<-  signs,  apart  from  numerous  variants,  were  actually  met  with 
again  on  the  inscri])tions  and  in  the  manuscripts,  so  that  by  the  dis- 
covery of  this  manuscript  the  corner  .stone  was  laid,  and  building 
could  i)roceed.  I do  not  wish  further  to  discuss  these  glyphs  here 
nor  to  cojjy  them  since  the\'  are  the  undisputed  pos.session  of  science 
and  have  Ixs'ii  reproduced  in  many  places,  for  e.xample,  in  my 
Erliiuterungen,  published  in  1886.  No  one  will  misconstrue  my 
silence  with  regard  to  the  so-called  alphabet  of  Diego  de  Landa. 

The  ne.xt  addition  to  this  material  was  made  in  1876  b)-  I>'>on  de 
Rosny  in  his  Es.sai  sur  le  dechiffrement  de  Tecriture  hieratique  de 
I’Amerique  centrale,  in  which  we  find  interpreted  the  well-known 
signs  which  unque.stionably  denote  the  four  cardinal  points.  This.dis- 
covery  was  made  simultaneously  in  America  by  Cyrus  Thomas. 

In  two  of  the.se  four  signs  and  in  one  of  the  eighteen  signs  of  the  20- 
day  periods  was  found  the  sviuIm)!  for  the  sun.  as  if  it  were  a matter  of 

• I.»le  Mayabier«>Kl.vpheu»  GlohuH,  180-1,  v.  (W).  u.  5,  pp.  78-80. 
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course,  ns  I/*on  ilc  Hosny  liimsolf  acknowledged.  The  wor<l  for  sun, 
kin,  however,  also  denotes  day,  and  it  was  proved,  though  somewhat 
later,  that  this  sign  is  also  used  with  the  latter  meaning. 

In  the  prefaci!  to  my  first  edition  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  (1880) 
I did  not  take  occasion  toe.\pre.ss  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  signs,  and  yet  that  very  edition  was  a great  stimulus  to  me  and 
to  others  for  further  re.search.  It  was  especially  mj'  acquaintance  and 
subsequent  collaboration  (in  person  and  by  letter)  with  mj'  friend  Doc- 
tor Schellha.s,  of  Berlin,  that  proved  a sourct>  of  manifold  light  to  us 
both.  Thus  we  soon  found  ourselves  .studying  the  sign  in  which 
Schellhas  recognized  the  muon  (and  at  the  same  time  M.  Pou.s.se  in 
the  publications  of  the  Societe  Americaine) , the  j)eriod  of  20  days. 
Both  interpretations  were  correct.  For,  either  the  moon,  being  con- 
sidered dead  during  the  period  of  new  moon,  was  assumed  to  be  alive 
only  20  days  at  a time,  or  the  moon  was  conceived  of  as  man,  for  in 
the  Maya  language  “ vinak  ” means  both  20  and,  from  the  number  of 
fingers  and  t<x>s,  man.  I was  also  on  the  point  of  finding  a second 
symlml  for  20  (h>lauterungen,  page  12)  which  was  positively  recog- 
nized as  such  by  Doctor  Seler  in  1887. 

It  was  a source  of  special  satisfaction  to  me  that  in  April.  1885,  I 
was  able  to  determine  the  sign  for  zero  and  soon  afterward  to  dis- 
cover the  way  in  which  the  Mayas  e.\pres.sed  the  higher  numbers,  so 
that  they  can  now  l>e  read  from  zero  up  to  millions.  Upon  this  dis- 
covery is  bas<Hl  the  largest  jairt  of  my  later  resc'arches. 

(Mosely  connected  with  this  discovery  was  that  of  the  gl.vph  for 
the  planet  Venus,  of  the  certainty  of  which  we  are  constantly  i"eceiv- 
ing  fresh  jiroof. 

Having  alwuly  communicated  all  these  signs  in  the  year  188(1,  in 
my  Erliiuterungen.  I can  omit  them  here  to  save  space,  only  remark- 
ing that  the  attempt  I made  in  that  article  to  determine  the  signs  for 
the  rest  of  the  planets  seems  to  me  now,  as  it  did  then,  very  uncertain. 

Two  papers  of  Doctor  Schellhas  should  have  special  mention  here, 
Die  Mayahandschrift  der  Kbniglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Dresden  (1880, 
in  the  Berlin  Zeit.schrift  fiir  Ethnologie,  page  12)  and  Die  Giitter- 
gestalten  der  JIa3'ahandschriften  (1892,  in  the  same  journal,  page 
101).  As  it  is  not  nece.s.sary  to  speak  here  of  the  merits  of  these 
writings  e.xcept  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  determination  of 
glvphs,  I merely  mention  that  in  the.se  articles  we  find,  first,  four 
little  signs  inteiqm'ted  beyond  a doubt,  which  often  appear  as  pre- 
fi.xes  to  other  glyphs.  The  office  of  these  i)refi.\es  is  to  jilace  the 
glyphs  in  their  resjiective  relation  to  the  four  several  cardinal  {mints, 
thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  use  the  actual  signs  of  the.se  mentioned 
above.  But  of  much  more  importance  is  the  second  discover}'  due 
to  the  etfoi'ts  of  Doctor  .Schellhas,  viz,  that  about  twenty  different 
glyphs  are  recognized  as  the  designations  of  twenty  diffei-ent  deitie-s. 
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Tliofi*"  omirring  mast  frequently  were  cleteriiiiiied  with  al»soliite  cer- 
tainty, the  others  with  more  or  less  probability.  Schellhas,  how- 
ever, has  not  applied  any  of  the  traditional  names  to  the.se  gods,  but 
has  simply  designated  them  provisional!}'  by  lettere,  and  in  doing 
so  he  is  right,  for  the  01yn>pus  of  the  Mayas  and  Aztecs  has  so  many 
intersecting  paths  and  byways  that  it  is  almost  unavoidable  not  to 
go  astray,  especially  since  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  l)etween  the 
universal  and  the  local  deitie.s. 

I am  now  compelled  to  speak  of  myself."  Since  the  appearance  of 
my  Erliiuterungen  (188(i),  I have  published  eight  different  treatises 
on  the  Maya  science: 

1.  Three  essays  entitled  Zur  Entzilferung  der  Mayahandschriften, 
1887,  1891,  1892,  in  pamphlet  form,  which  were  at  first  only  intended 
lor  private  circulation.  These  will  soon  be  followed  by  a fourth, 
which  is  to  Imj  presented  to  the  Congress  of  Americanists  at  Stockholm. 
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Fio  IIU.  UlyphM  from  the  Dresden  codex. 

2.  Zur  Maya-Chronologie  (1891)  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic. 

3.  The  prefaces  to  my  second  edition  of  the  Dresden  manuscript 
(1892). 

4.  Threc^  articles  in  Globus,  volume  63,  number  2,  and  volume  0.5, 
niimlx'i's  1 and  15:  Die  Zeitjx'riotlen  der  Mayas,  Zum  mittclamer- 
ikanischen  Kalender,  and  Die  Plejaden  Ix'i  den  Mayas. 

As  this  material  is  so  widely  scattered,  and  as  I still  wish  to  speak 
of  some  signs  not  dist:us.scd  in  the  alxive-mentioned  articles,  I will 
hei'e  give  the  form  of  a few  glyphs  which  have  been  recently 
determined,  omitting,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  those  which  are  still 
doubtful.  As  I have  proceeded  from  the  mathematic  standpoint, 
these  glyphs  chiefly  concern  certain  jxiriods  of  time. 

The  first  (a,  figure  110)  is  the  sign  for  the  year  of  360  days,  long 
since  recognized  as  the  sign  of  the  20-day  period  Pa.x.  As  such,  how- 
ever, it  generally  appears  with  thrre  balls  added  l>elow,  which,  I am 
inclined  to  con.sider  as  a repre-sentation  of  the  most  conspicuous  point 
in  the  celestial  equator,  the  three  stars  in  the  lx*lt  of  Orion,  with 
which  the  sun  is  in  conjunction  in  Pa.x. 
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Tlie  second  (h)  represeiUs  the  period  of  20  years,  20X360=7,200 
days.  Both  tliese  signs  (witli  variants)  are  coniinon  to  both  manu- 
scripts and  inscriptions.  From  the  latter  I give  here  for  the  first 
time  two  characters  (in  the  form  in  which  they  occur  on  the  Cross 
of  Palenque) : Number  3 (e),  the  ]>eriotl  of  20X7,200=144,(HK)  days, 
and  number  4 (el),  the  jjeriod  of  20  days.  To  the.se  I add  from  the 
manuscripts  number  5 (e),  the  periotl  of  52X365=18,980  days,  after 
which  each  day  recurs  in  the  same  place  in  the  year.  Hence  this 
glyph  is  the  day  sign  Imi.x,  which  is  usually  considered  the  first  of 
the  da}'  signs,  with  the  so-called  rattlesnake  ornament  which  here 
and  in  other  cases,  as  I will  incidentally  remark,  signifies  a tying 
together,  a union. 

I will  here  pass  over  in  silence  the  signs  for  the  periods  of  260, 2,920 
( 8X365),  ami  8,7(i0  (24X365)  days,  which  I think  I have  discovereil, 
but  am  not  yet  sufficiently  certain  to  publish  a statement  regarding 
them. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  other  stars  and  constellations 
Ixjsides  the  sun,  moon,  and  Venus  have  not  their  special  symbols.  I 
have  already  attempted  in  this  journal  to  show  that  the  Pleiades  are 
probably  designated  by  the  Moan  head  and  its  repre.sentative  signs. 
I think  Mercury  may  be  recognized  in  a Venus  sign  before  which 
a human  figure  with  head  downward,  /,  is  drawn  (Dresden  codex, 
pages  57  and  58).  Doctor  Seler  has  already  shown  (1887)  that  in  all 
probability  the  firmament  is  commoidy  denoted  by  the  day  sign  .\kbal 
(night  1,  f/,  with  a circle  of  dots  around  it. 

With  the  chronologic  and  astronomic  signs  the  ideas  of  beginning 
and  end  are  closely  connected,  and  for  Ixtth  thest^  ideas  I think  I have 
found  the  glyph. 

These  i!i  the  main  are  two  heads,  the  first  of  which.  A,  has  for  an 
eye  the  day  sign  .Vkbal,  just  mentioned,  with  which,  according  to  the 
most  n'cent  discovery,  the  20-day  perimls  may  begin.  Below  are  the 
familiar  footprints  tienoting  a movement  forward.  The  second  sign, 
/,  agrees  with  Xul,  the  seventh  of  these  periods,  and  Xul  really 
means  the  end.  From  pages  61,  62,  and  70  of  the  Dresden  manuscript 
in  i)articular,  but  also  from  other  passages,  we  learn  how  these  two 
signs  are  contrasted  with  one  another. 

Of  the  small  signs  which  appear  as  prefixes,  suffixe.s,  etc.,  to  the 
larger  cliaracters  I have  already  mentioned  the  four  relating  to  the 
cardinal  points  and  the  rattlesnake  ornament  denoting  a tying  to- 
gether, A'.  In  contrast  to  the  latter  is  the  sign  of  division,  I or 
m,  denoting  the  obsidian  knife,  which  was  recognized  by  Doctor 
Seler  in  1887.  I have  already  tried  to  prove  in  this  journal  that  the 
sujK'i'ior  affix,  occurring  so  fnspiently,  and  common  to  both  manu- 
scripts and  inscriptions,  which  consists  of  the  day  signs  Ben  and  Tk. 
probably  denotes  single  lunar  months  of  28  and  29  days,  and  I exi)ect 
still  further  to  confirm  this  view. 
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The  representiitioiis  of  particular  objects  in  Maya  literature  are 
not  in  question  lieiv.  and  they  will  Ix»  considered  only  in  so  far  as 
tlioy  aijiwar  as  actual  glyphs  in  the  series  with  the  rest.  To  this 
1-las.s.  for  example,  Ixdong  the  four  animal  figures  which  often  occur 
in  close  proximity — a portion  of  a mammal,  a bird's  head,  a lizard, 
aiul  a fish — possibly  designating  various  offerings. 

An  important  glyph  is  the  hand,  which  so  often  occurs  in  both 
manuscripts  and  in.scriptions.  It  appears  sometimes  in  the  act  of 
grasping,  with  the  thumb  lx*nt  forward,  and  sometimes  as  pointing, 
with  the  thumi)  close  to  the  hand.  The  first  really  apj>ears  to  denote 
a tying  together  like  the  ornament  mentioned  above,  to  which  I intend 
to  refer  in  my  forthcoming  es.say  Zur  Entzifferung  der  Mayahand- 
schriften,  IV;  the  second  can  hardly  denote  anything  but  a move- 
iiient  in  spaw  (as  it  does  on  our  finger  posts)  or  a lapse  of  time, 
as  in  the  many  examples  in  the  Dresden  codex,  pages  4G  to  50. 

This  is  practically  all  the  treasure  that  has  thus  far  l)een  secured 
from  the  writings  of  the  Mayas.  It  probably  comprises  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  but  by  no  means  the  majority  of  the  signs.  I^et  us 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  these  glyphic  treasures  may  increase, 
though  hitherto  there  has  been  a lack  of  laborers  in  this  field. 


/ g hi  k 

Fio.  111.  Glyphs  from  the  r>re«<len  ecslex. 

.SECOND  PAPEK- 

In  volume  (JO,  numlx-r  pages  78  to  80,  of  this  journal,  under  the 
same  title,  I published  a short  article  which  was  intended  to  show  in 
hasty  review  what  progress  had  lx‘en  made  in  the  interpretation  of 
these  signs.  Two  or  three  years  have  pa.sst-d  since  then,  and  now  I 
have  lx‘en  unexix'ctcdly  called  up<m  to  summarize  the  progress  which 
has  U'en  made  in  this  work  during  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  par- 
ticularly what  I believe  has  l>eeu  accomplished  by  myself.  I shall 
lx  obliged  to  sjx'ak  more  of  myself  than  is  usually  my  ctistom. 

(1)  (I.  figure  111.  .Ml  that  can  Ix’  said  concerning  this  figure  is  only 
partially  new,  for  .^<‘hellhas  has  proved  in  his  fundamental  treatist^ 

• I.tle  Mityahlerojjlyphen.  ZweUiT  Artlk**!,  1k07.  v.  71,  n,  5.  pp.  78  to  81. 
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Die  (lilttergestalten  der  Miiyaliandschriften  tliat  it  is  (he  glyph  of 
the  god  C,  and  that  it  is  a star,  the  polar  star,  in  fact.  1 have  recog- 
nized this  meaning  from  the  first,  hut  I would  prefer  to  <'all  it  the 
polar  constellation  (Ursa  Minor).  Now,  it  hapi>ened  while  I was 
recently  examining  the  remarkable  tonalamatl  in  the  Dresden  codex, 
pages  4a  to  10a,  that  I discoveml  in  it  a j>eculiar  displacensent  of 
time.  As  a fixed  point  of  departure  I found  groups  14  and  I."),  the 
former  representing  the  tiger,  the  latter  the  vulture,  with  an  interval 
of  2 days  between  them.  There  is  just  the  same  interval  Ix'twtHUi 
the  Aztec  day  Ocelotl  (jaguar)  and  Cozcaquauhtli  (vulture).  This 
was  a very  gratifying  discovery,  Ijecause  it  revealed  a new  point  of 
contact  between  the  Aztec  and  Maj'a  systems.  Now  if  we  reckon 
back  from  this  passage  23  days  to  group  5 (page  3)  we  find  god  C 
with  his  glyph,  and  are  forced,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
days,  to  place  this  group  with  the  Maya  day  Chiien  or  Aztec  Ozo- 
matli  (monkey).  Finding  this  to  lx*  the  cast*,  the  question  at  once 
flashed  through  my  mind.  Does  not  this  glyph  in  the  main  repre- 
sent a monkey's  skull  ? Does  it  not  present  an  indication  of  the  lat- 
eral nasal  aperture  of  the  .Vmerican  monkey?  The  Aztec  day  sign 
Ozomatli  has  a certain,  though  distant,  resemblance  to  this  sign.  Hut 
how  an*  the  monkey  and  Ursa  Minor  to  be  connected?  I fully  be- 
lieve that  the  former  is  more  appropriate  here  than  the  latter.  The 
polar  star  is  the  last  star  in  the  tail,  but  the  monkey,  after  the  fa.shion 
of  its  kind,  clings  with  its  tail  to  a fixed  point,  around  which  it 
.swings  the  rest  of  its  lx)dy.  But  I already  hear  the  opponents  of  this 
conce[)tion,  and  j)ass  on  to  a s<*cond  glyph. 

(2)  h.  After  I had  printed  my  treatise,  Zur  Entzifferung  der 
Mayahandschriften,  V,  in  180,3,  I next  undertook  the  task  of  ex- 
amining the  28  groups  lx*longing  together  on  pages  71  to  73  of  the 
Dresden  codex,  each  consisting  of  three  glyphs,  and  found  that  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  adjacent  mimlK*rs,  but  repre.sented  a rit- 
ual year  of  3114  days,  divided  into  28X13  days.  Then  I forthwith 
noticed  that  groups  4,  11,  18,  and  2.3  contained  the  glyph  given  above, 
in  several  variants,  at  intervals  of  01  days.  Hence  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  see  in  this  sign  h a Bacab.  a deity  of  the  wind 
and  the  cardinal  jioints,  since  we  have  long  known  that  each  j)eri(xl 
of  01  days  is  under  the  dominion  of  a particular  Bacab.  This  was 
fully  confirmed  by  a comparison  of  the  (10  groups  of  glyphs  on  pages 
51  to  .38,  in  which  I likewise  recognized  weeks  of  13  day.s.  Although 
the  groups  are  very  often  destroyed,  esjx'cially  in  the  first  half,  the 
sign  apjxaired  again  in  groups  30,  4(1.  .33,  and  00,  and  I attached 
to  this  fact  various  obst>rvations  concernii\g  rejx'titions  after  every 
seven  groups.  In  a third  series  of  glyphs  on  i)age  72  at  the  top.  I 
again  found  (he  Bacab  in  the  eighth  memlH'r.  The  numlier  4 fre- 
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queiitly  owiirring  before  this  sign  proves  abundantly  that  one  of  the 
four  Baeabs  is  intended. 

(:i)  c.  On  page  (i  of  iny  treatise  just  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  glyph  I mentioned  the  discovery  of  the  character 
given  hen*  as  c in  the  eighth  and  si.xtetuith  of  the  28  groups.  I had 
reasons  for  making  the  ritual  year  reconstructed  there  begin  with  the 
spring  e<piino.\,  and  the  consequent  positions  indicated  for  the  two 
signs  were  June  and  September;  that  is,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  rain}’  season.  It  seems  to  me  to  rei)resent  a cloud  from  which 
thret!  streams  of  water  are  falling  upon  the  earth.  The  ol)sidian 
knife  added  below  may  here  indicate,  as  it  often  doe.s,  a division,  or 
jKjriod,  of  time.  On  page  3Gc  of  the  Ureden  codex  we  see  the  figure 
of  a god  standing  in  the  water  and  looking  upward,  upon  whom 
similarly  drawn  raindrops  are  falling  from  a rain  cloud,  clearly 
distinguishable  as  such. 

(4)  d.  This  sign  occurs  very  frequently,  with  different  variants,  in 
the  manuscript,  but  probably  never  in  the  inscriptions.  In  the 
treatise  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  preceding  glyph,  I have 
already  cursorily  pointed  out  that  a somewhat  similar  sign  seemed  at 
least  to  apijroxiinate  the  idea  of  the  week  of  13  days,  and  I would  like 
to  s])eak  more  in  detail  conct'rning  it.  I will  first  remark  that  even  in 
the  manuscripts  I can  point  out  this  glyph  only  in  those  sections  which 
contain  tonalamatls.  It  is  therefore  missing  in  the  entire  second  part 
of  the  Dresden  codex,  from  page  46  onward ; also  in  the  first  part 
from  i)age  2.">  to  28,  and  likewise  in  the  Troano  codex  on  those  pages 
which  correspond  to  the  last-named  pages,  that  is,  23  to  20,  etc.  It 
occurs  more  fivquently  with  day  XIII  than  with  any  other  week  day, 
as  in  the  Dresden  codex,  pages  lie  and  41a,  and  in  the  Troano  codex, 
pages  li>c,  16a,  30c  to  29c  and  31*b.  Furthermore,  it  appears  after 
the  period  of  13  days,  as  in  Troano  coelex,  page  16c,  and  after  6-f-7 
days  in  the  Dresden  codex  at  least,  page  23c.  But  it  is  used  especially 
at  the  close  of  the  divisions  of  the  tonalamatl,  as  after  2X13=26  days 
in  the  Dresden  coilex,  page  14c,  in  the  Troano  codex,  page  31*b,  and  in 
the  Dortesian  codex,  j)age  29b;  after  4X13=52  days  in  the  Dresden 
c(Hlex,  pages  11c,  221);  after  .5X13=65  days  in  the  Dresden  code.x, 
page  16b,  and  in  the  Troano  codex,  page  7*c.  Indeed,  in  the  Troano 
codex,  ]>ages  30c  to  29c,  it  appears  to  be  added  to  each  of  the  five  divi- 
sions of  13  days  each,  wliich,  liowever,  is  uncertain  on  account  of  the 
careless  drawing.  And  in  the  Troano  codex,  pages  8c  to  7c.  where  the 
.52  (lays  are  divided  into  five  sections  (4X10+12)  it  is  likewise  em- 
ployed five  times.  Finally,  I call  attention  to  it  in  the  Dresden  codex, 
|)age  30b,  where  it  clos«.‘s  10X13=1.30  day.s.  I think  tliese  examples 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  ascriliing  to  this  glyph  the  function  of 
denoting  the  week  of  13  davs  or  the  close  of  such  a week  having  the 
day  XIII. 
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I have  still  a word  to  say  concerning  the  remarkable  tonalamatl  in 
the  Dre.stlen  codex,  pages  4a  to  10a,  where  twenty  of  the  first  52  days 
are  rendered  prominent  by  pictures  and  groups  of  glyphs.  Here  this 
character  appears  in  the  groups  1,  5,  11,  and  lO;  that  is.  with  the  sec- 
ond, fiftiH'iith,  twenty-ninth,  and  forty-fourth  days  of  the  2C0-day 
pericnl.  That  might  mean  that  a new  13-day  period  had  begun  mean- 
time. though  not  exactly  with  these  days.  The  character  (c)  appears 
lx*sides.  in  a somewhat  different  position,  it  is  true,  in  the  fourteenth 
group  (the  thirty-eighth  ilay) ; that  is,  after  the  expiration  of  13 
groups.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  this  day,  as  we  saw  above,  is  the 
day  Ix  of  the  Mayas,  Ocelotl  (tiger)  of  the  Aztec,  and  this  day,  if  we 
iH'gin  the  series  as  tisual  with  Imix,  stands  in  the  fourteenth  place  at 
the  iH'ginning  of  a new  week.  IndcH'd,  it  should  l)e  observed  that 
this  character,  e,  resembles  no  day  glyidi  of  the  Mayas  more  closely 
than  Ix;  and  here  there  is  possibly  a forgotten  original  connection. 
The  sign  lx,  hitherto  entirely  unexplained,  almost  suggests  the  idea 
that  in  it  two  lines  radiate  from  an  Imix,  between  which  three  dots 
are  placed;  now  two  lines  and  three  dots  form  the  number  sign  13 
(2Xi>+*l)-  However.  I do  not  wish  to  assert  any  conclusion. 

(5)  This  glyph,  /,  is  the  familiar  sign  for  the  thirteenth  20-day 
perital  of  the  year;  that  is,  the  so-called  month  Mac.  But  I Wlieve 
I was  right  when  I assigned  a second  tneaning  to  this  sign  in  my 
treatise  Zur  Kntzifferung  der  Mayahandschriften,  IV.  I examimsl 
there  jtage  24  of  the  Dresden  codex,  the  object  of  which  is  to  link  to- 
gether the  solar  year,  the  Venus  year,  and  the  tonalamatl,  and  inci- 
dentally the  lunar  month  and  the  Mercury  year  as  well.  Here  I 
found,  first  of  all.  in  tlie  series  of  glyphs  on  the  left,  several  signs 
relating  to  the  solar  and  Venus  years,  and  then,  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  places,  this  glyph  wherein  I was  inclined  to  see  the  tonalamatl. 
for  which,  strange  to  say,  no  sign  lias  as  yet  been  discovered.  This  sign 
is  ri'peated,  which  may  possilily  denote  the  recurring  tonalamatl.  How 
does  the  period  Mac  ha|)pen  to  have  this  meaning?  The  chief  nnison 
is  that  2(!0  days  of  the,  year  have  really  elap.si'd  at  the  end  of  the 
period  Mac;  but  the  form  of  this  glyph  also  furnishes  a certain 
justification  for  connecting  it  witli  this  meaning,  for  in  reality  it  is  a 
variant  of  the  familiar  Imix  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  series  of 
• lays.  'Phis  sign  has  a suffix  which  originally  .seems  to  have  indicated 
a bird's  fi'ather  and  possibly  still  (H-curs  in  the  manuscripts  with  this 
meaning.  bird's  feather,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  fitting  sym- 
Ixils  supplied  by  nature  to  designate  the  plural.  Thus,  in  my  opinion, 
this  gly])h  denotes  Imix,  in  that  the  ilay  constantly  returns  until  it 
regains  its  original  position  in  the  week. 

One  [ilace  where  I think  I find  a sign  for  the  tonalamatl  is  in  col- 
umns and  B of  the  Cross  of  I’alemiue.  .Vfter  the  well-known 
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superscription  we  find  there,  always  combined  with  the  pictures  of 
the  gods  belonging  to  them,  the  signs  of  the  jjericxls  of  144,000,  7,200. 
360,  and  20  days;  then,  the  single  day  counted  off  on  the  subjoined 
fingers;  after  that,  the  principal  day  Ahaii  in  the  eighth  place,  with 
the  picture  of  god  D,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  which  is  often  the  case, 
as  for  instance,  in  the  Dresden  codex,  page  Oa,  on  the  left. 

Should  we  not  ex|x*ct  to  find  the  tonalamatl  among  the  succeeding 
glyphs  on  pages  0 to  12?  I commend  this  pas.sage  to  the  student  for 
further  consideration.  In  addition,  the  moon’s  revolution  and  the 
point  at  which  Maya  chronologj’  l)egins  are  rej)resented. 

(6)  First  of  all,  at  the  top  is  the  sign  of  a nurnl)er,  j/,  which  I 
will  leave  for  the  pre.sent  undetermined.  Below  it  are  two  glyphs,  the 
probably  phallic  yax  (“vigor”,  “strengtii”)  and  the  kin  (“sun”) 
signs.  We  are  reminded  of  the  month  Yaxkin,  which  corresponds  ap- 
imo.ximately  to  our  Xovemlx*r,  and  conse<iuently  can  not  take  its  name 
from  the  power  of  the  sun,  but  rather  from  a particular  deity  or  sacri- 
fice. This,  not  the  month,  was  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  sign, 
as  is  demonstrated  l>y  the  following  six  passages  of  the  Dn'sden  manu- 
script where  it  occurs. 

On  page  18a  is  a woman  holding  the  glyph  (yax  placed  alwve  kin) 
in  her  hand,  like  an  offered  sacrifice.  The  glyj)hs  alx)ve  the  lucturc 
ere  de.stroyed,  but  probably  contained  the  same  sign  once  more.  On 
page  18c  a woman  carries  this  figure  on  her  back.  Such  a sign 
usually  indicates  a particular  deity.  The  glyphs  found  alaive  repeat 
the  sign.  On  page  10c  is  the  same  representation  as  on  the  preceding 
page.  The  woman  has  a hair  ornament  of  flowei-s.  On  page  27b  the 
sign  is  placed  on  a vessel,  a kind  of  IkjwI.  This  means  f(H)d  offered  as 
a sacrifice.  The  two  remaining  examples,  on  pages  46b  on  the  right 
and  50c  on  the  right,  are  placed  under  different  glyphs,  most  probably 
(lem)ting  gods,  at  the  l>eginning  and  end  of  the  great  representation 
which  treats  of  the  {period  of  2,020  days,  in  which  five  apparent  Venus 
years  (5  X 584)  coincide  with  8 solar  years.  Each  time  the  adjacent 
sign  is  the  Moan,  in  which  I have  surmised  the  end  of  the  year  and  the 
Pleiade.s. 

Four  exam])les,  in  which  this  sign  occurs  in  Codex  Troano-Cort- 
tesianns  (Cortesian  co<lex,  |)age  3.5b,  and  Troano  codex,  pages  21a, 
22*a.  and  14*b).  owing  to  the  inexactne.ss  prevailing  in  this  manu- 
.scri])t.  would  demand  a long  discussion  without  advancing  the  matter. 

We  must  now  observe  the  niimlxT  sign  which  stands  above  the 
glyphs  yax  and  kin,  g.  For  this  purpose  I will  call  attention  to  the 
exanii)le  cited  above  from  the  Dresden  codex,  page  27b.  The  four 
j)ages  25  to  28  treat  of  the  last  <lay  of  the  four  kinds  of  veal’s  and 
of  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  years,  but  still  offer  a great  many 
enigmas.  The  numerals  scattered  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
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pagps  are  esjiccially  to  be  counted  among  these  riddles.  I will  here 
show  the  positions  of  these  numerals. 


*25  26 

1 1 
27  1 28 

a 

i 

« 7 1 

7 11!  1 

11  tt  B 

5 

^ 1 

LS 

16 

2 

1 

1 ^ 

7 

6 

X 

' d 

1 

9 

1 1 
IB  ' 1.5 

I would  like  to  place  the  9 of  page  25b  in  page  25c,  for  it  would 
produce  greater  uniformity. 

Numbers  9,  7,  11,  and  (i  of  division  a are  connected  with  a sign  in 
which  there  is  an  ik  (“  wind  ■’  or  “ fire  ”) ; the  other  four  numbers 
lielong  to  a glyph  of  which  the  chief  factor  is  the  moon. 

In  division  b there  belongs  to  each  number  a group  formed  of  a 
chuen  repeated  three  times,  that  wonderful  sign,  the  interpn'tation  of 
which  would  lie  so  great  a step  in  advance. 

In  c each  numljcr  refers  to  a ve.s.sel  containing  .sacrificial  gifts. 

Lastly,  in  d,  on  page  25,  the  number  appears  alwve  a large  kettle, 
which  seems  intended  to  1k>  used  for  cooking  the  sacrificial  fle.sh  (the 
•slaughtered  fowl  near  it?),  while  on  pages  26  to  27  it  is  also  joine<l 
with  offerings,  but  most  directly  in  each  case  with  the  yet  unex- 
plained sign  /(,  whose  chief  factor  is  the  glyph  of  the  moon. 

All  the  nnmlx'rs,  of  which  there  are  20,  seem  to  have  been  arbitra- 
rily chosen;  at  lea.st,  with  the  greatest  pains  I have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  law  that  governs  them.  The  fact  that  the  sum  of 
the  fii-st  nuinlxTs  in  division  a is  3.3  and  that  of  the  second  numbers  .34 
did  not  even  help  me. 

The  pages  deal  with  the  possible  .52  years  of  a katun  period.  Now, 
it  is  striking  that  the  sum  of  the  five  numbers  on  page  25  is  exactly 
52,  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether  this  result  is  intentional  or  not  van- 
ishes at  once  when  we  sec  that  also  on  page  26  the  sum  is  ,52.  With 
this  fact  in  mind  we  prweed  to  page  27  and  find  here  ll+5-|-2-f  16== 
34.  If  here,  too,  52  is  the  result  intended,  as  we  must  certainly  wish 
it  to  lx>,  then  the  hitherto  unknown  numeral  must  lie  an  18,  an  abbn>- 
viation  for  the  awkward  form  /,  standing  literally  for  duodeviginti 
(20  — 2)  in  the  Maya  writing  18. 
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Finally,  on  page  28,  the  sum  of  the  numbers  is  only  46,  and  this 
leads  us  to  surmise  that  somewhere  there  should  have  been  written 
6 units  more,  in  division  a. 

Thus  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  in  the  number  18  a number 
pertaining  to  a deity,  somewhat  as  18  belongs  to  god  S and  11  to  god 
F'.  We  should  find  more  examples  if  the  remains  of  Maya  literature 
handed  down  to  us  were  more  voluminous;  18,  however,  is  also  the 
minilx-r  of  the  20-day  periods  which  make  the  year. 

But  which  god  belongs  to  the  number  ? I think  he  is  to  be  found 
close  beside  this  glyph  in  the  Dresden  codex,  page  27b.  It  is  the 
“old  god  ”,  I),  that  moon  and  birth  god,  who,  perhaps,  as  Izamna, 
was  supreme  among  the  Mayas,  and  as  Tonacatecutli  prominent 
among  the  Aztecs  and  as  Hunahpii  among  the  Cakchikels.  But  why 
is  the  numlH'r  never  added  to  his  picture,  as  far  as  we  have  seen, 
but  only  to  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him  ? His  glyphs  already  had  a 
determinative  sufficiently  plain,  the  day  sign  Ahau,  which  denotes 
the  most  important  of  all  days  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  beginning 
of  all  Maya  chronologv'.  The  other  chief  gods.  A,  B,  and  C,  likewise 
rcsjuire  no  numbers  to  determine  them  more  clearly. 

Where  duodeviginti  occurs  one  might  expect  undeviginti  also.  I 
|)resent  here  for  consideration,  without  being  able  to  prove  anything, 
the  sign  ^ found  in  the  Dresden  codex,  l)age  3,  at  the  top  on  the 
right.  In  this  passiige  it  is  near  the  sign  of  the  serpent  deity,  H, 
which  corrcspomis  to  the  day  Chicchan. 

But  I would  say  by  way  of  caution  that  the  sign  X which  in  the 
Dresden  codex,  page  58,  lowei’  half,  stands  In'fore  the  gU'ph  for  7,200 
days,  must  not  lx>  interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  thosi*  last  discus.sed, 
for  the  cross  here  only  signifies  that  the  dot  does  not  Ixloiig  in  this 
place,  but  to  the  glyph  alM)ve,  where  there  was  no  r<K>m  for  it.  A 
comparison  with  the  last  glyph  but  one  of  the  first  column,  Dre.sden 
codex,  page  24,  confirms  this  observation. 

(7)  It  is  advisable  in  attempts  at  deciphering  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  glyphs  which  <K-cur  most  frequently,  as  the  difference  of 
their  environment  may  .sometimes  give  us  the  right  clue.  It  will  cer- 
tainly lx‘  of  value  to  consider  all  the  details  of  their  occurrence,  even 
if  an  actual  interjiretation  is  not  finally  reached.  To  the.se  fre- 
quently wcurring  signs  Ixdongs  the  one  given  here,  k,  which  we  will 
follow  through  the  Dresden  codex,  which,  owing  to  its  careful  e.xecu- 
tion,  gives  more  jiromist!  of  success  than  tho  inexact  (kxlex  Troano- 
t’ortesianus. 

This  glyph  occurs  on  page  8,  near  the  tonalamatl  combined  with 
the  picture  of  a human  sacrifice,  beside  the  sign  of  the  god  B,  the 
most  fre(|uent  in  the  manuscriiit.  The  great  tonalamatl.  pages  4a 
to  10a,  shows  the  sign  not  less  than  live  times,  in  the  sixth,  fiftciuith, 
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twonty-tliird,  tliirty-tliinl.  and  forty-eighth  of  the  52  days,  with  the 
gods  15,  C,  II,  K,  and  E,  successively  in  the  sixth,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  fifth  places  of  each  of  the  six  glyphs.  On  page  .5c  we  find  it 
placed  with  the  god  1),  page  Ch  with  E,  7c  with  II,  10b  with  B.  11a 
with  II,  111)  with  L.  lie  with  E,  12a  with  K,  13h  with  C.  14c  with 
D,  171)  with  an  iindetei-inined  female  deity,  likewise  lOh  and  20e,  21h 
with  A,  21c  with  I),  22h  perhaps  with  I,  23c  with  I)  and  with  three 
femide  ja-i’sonages.  Here,  in  every  case,  the  glyph  is  in  a tonidaiuatl. 
It  is  wholly  lacking  on  the  astronomic  jiage  24,  notwith.standing 
that  it  contains  40  glyphs.  Of  the  four  calendric  pages,  25  to  28. 
containing  no  tonalamatl.  only  page  20  contains  this  sign,  where  it 
stands  in  the  middle  row  In'tween  the  glyphs  of  E and  U.  In  the 
large  si'ction  devoted  to  god  B,  which  contains  so  many  tonalamatls. 
it  is  missing,  .strange  to  say,  on  all  the  pages  from  29  to  37  and  then 
apjiears  again  thiw  times,  on  ,38b,  3!»a.  and  40a,  each  time  with  the 
picture  of  this  god.  The  last  five  pages  of  the  first  part  of  the 
inanuscrijit.  41  to  45.  again  entirely  lack  this  character,  although 
goils  and  tonalamatls  abound  in  them. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  Dresden  codex,  ]>ages  40  to  74.  the 
ritual  year  Ix'comes  of  secondary  importaiu'e  and  the  astronomic  year 
becomes  more  prominent.  Accordingly,  we  rarely  find  this  glyph 
here.  t)n  pages  40  to  50,  on  which  the  Venus  and  solar  years  an- 
made  to  agree,  it  is  found  only  once,  on  page  48  at  the  top  on  the 
right,  directly  in  the  center  of  the  20-niemlx-red  ]x“riod  of  2,!>20  days. 
Ix-side  its  tenth  memlx-r.  In  the  large  section  pages  51  to  00  this 
sign  is  wholly  lacking.  We  first  find  it  again  on  page  05,  in  the  lower 
half.  Here  the  period  treated  of  is  the  ritiial  year  of  .304  days,  the 
actual  year  9 Kan,  it  would  seem,  the  sign  of  which  is  on  the  left  of 
the  glyph  under  discussion.  However,  9 Kan  is  the  middle  point  of 
the  gi’eat  world  epoch  beginning  with  the  year  9 Ix.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  section.  91  days,  or  a quarter  of  a year  later,  lower  half  of 
[)age  09,  this  glyph  appears  again.  But  what  it  may  mean  alxive 
on  the  same  page,  likewise  at  the  end  of  91  days,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  owl  (death  bird)  we  must  leave  quite 
undecided.  This  section,  which  I have  discus.sed  more  fully  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic,  1891,  presents  special  difficulties.  Finally, 
in  the  last  example  offered  by  our  manuscript,  page  7.3,  in  the  middle, 
our  glyph  stands  directly  under  the  sign  of  the  death  god  A in  the 
twentieth  memlier  of  a series,  each  memlxu-  of  which  denotes  13  days; 
that  is,  after  1.3X20  days,  just  a tonalamatl  from  the  lieginning  of  the 
year. 

So  much  we  know  concerning  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  this  glyph  appears  in  the  Dresden  codex,  and  yet  we  have 
hardly  formed  an  ojiiiiion  concerning  its  meaning,  to  find  which  must 
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be  our  chief  object.  We  can  only  make  the  negative  as.sertion  that  it 
can  not  jxjssibly  denote  a particular  deity,  a particular  sacrifice,  or  a 
particular  period.  Almost  the  only  other  supposition  is  that  it  mu.st 
denote  a particular  ceremony.  Was  it,  perhaps,  the  sprinkling  three 
times  with  the  aspergill  ? Or  are  we  to  think  of  the  three  steps  which 
the  priests  had  to  take?  The  chief  part  of  the  glyph  is  the  day  sign 
Oc,  which,  to  lx*  sim*,  means  the  f(K)t,  therefore,  jxrhaps,  also  a step. 
Some  one  once  suggested  a “ third  order  of  priests  ”,  of  which,  how- 
ever, nothing  has  ever  l)een  known.  In  any  event,  this  communication 
will  supply  acceptable  material  for  the  final  solution  of  the  question. 
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By  E.  Forsit.m  \xn 


Dr  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  professor  of  American  archeology  and 
philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  l>esi<les  making  many 
investigations  in  other  directions,  has  sinct'  the  year  18li!t  furnished 
nninerons  valuable  contributions  to  his  special  branch  of  the  science. 
Among  these  is  his  recent  hwk  The  Native  Calendar  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico  (Philadelphia.  1893).  This  calendar  is  in 
every  ess«>ntial  point  identical  in  the  territory  of  the  Xahiias  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico  and  in  Giiatemala  and  Nicaragua,  among  the  Mayas 
of  Yucatan  and  their  kindred  in  Chiapas  and  the  surrounding  i-egion, 
hence  among  trilie.s  which  are  linguistically  unrelated.  The  chief 
feature  of  this  b<K)k  of  Brinton’s  is  an  investigation  of  the  names 
which  in  very  different  ways  have  l>een  given  by  the.se  jieoples  to  the 
20  single  days  and  to  the  18-day  and  20-day  periods  of  the  year, 
erroneously  called  months.  Cei’tainly,  no  one  is  able  to  carry  out 
a linguistic  inve.stigation  of  this  kind  more  thoroughly  than  Doctor 
Brinton,  since  he  has  access  to  numerous  inanns*'ript  vcK-ahularies 
of  the  language,  some  of  them  in  the  library  of  the  .Vmerican  Philo- 
sophical Society  and  olhei-s  in  his  own  pos,se,ssion.  With  the  aid 
of  these,  he  seeks  in  tliis  lamk  to  determine  the  fimdatnental  mean- 
ing of  the  different  words  by  which  a certain  day  is  designated;  with 
the  so-called  months  no  such  agreement  is  found.  This  meaning  can 
always  U>  found  in  the  living  forms  of  transmitted  sia-ech  in  Nahnatl, 
while  in  Maya,  'IV.ental,  Kiche,  Cakchikel,  and  in  the  Zapotec  thes«“. 
words  mostly  have  an  archaic  character,  which  |M>ints  to  a greater 
antiipiity  of  the  calendar  than  it  has  in  Nahnatl  and  naturally  leaves 
room  for  much  donlit.  Now,  it  s<*ems  as  if  this  investigation  might 
he  materially  aided  by  the  study  of  the  appertaining  glyphs,  but  Doc- 
tor Brinton  does  not  admit  this,  for,  according  to  his  view,  the  glyphs 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  only 
with  the  sound,  as  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  repre.sent  the  English 
pronoun  “ I ” by  an  eye  or  the  word  matron  ’’  by  a mat  and  a jjer- 
soii  running.  I do  not  <leny  such  a proces's,  btit  accept  it  in  the  cases 
where  an  old  day  name  has  vanislied  from  the  living  language;  thus, 

* Zum  mlttelamerikaDiHhcheii  Kulender,  (tiobua,  1HU4,  v.  d.*),  p. 
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forexnmple,  the  first  day  is  called  in  Xahuatl  Cipactli,  undoubtedly  a 
kind  of  fish.  Inii.x.  or  Imo.\.  in  the  Maya  language  must  have  had 
the  same  meaning,  although  the  glyph  seems  to  me  to  indicate  the. 
female  bivast  (“  ini  ”,  hreast,  and  “ ix  ”,  feminine  suffix).  Does  it,  how- 
ever, iu“ces.sarily  follow  that  the  moaning  was  always  so  forgotten? 
Tile  Maya  glyphs  for  Chicchan.  Cimi.  Hzanab.  for  example,  indicate 
clearly  enough  the  serpent’s  skin,  the  death's-head,  and  the  stone  lanct- 
point.  However,  without  this  aid  of  the  glyphs,  Ilrinton  has  dis- 
covered much  that  is  new  and  important,  ami  it  is  only  in  consequence 
of  the  brief  space  allotted  me  that  I am  obliged  to  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  discussing  it  more  in  detail.  Xor  can  I touch  upon  his 
subtle  observations  concerning  the  so-called  month  names.  Hut  let 
me  remark  here  that  a study  of  the  glyphs  would  lead  to  and  establi.sh 


a b c d e f g 


V ir  X y z aa 

Fl«.  112.  Day  Hljfna  from  the  Maya  codices. 


many  things.  For  exam])le.  that  the  sixth  month,  Xul,  actually 
means  “end  ” is  directly  jiroved  by  tht'  instances  in  wbich  its  glyph 
stands  at  the  end  of  long  ]ieriods  of  time,  as  it  does  seven  times 
among  the  calendar  dates  discovered  by  me  in  the  Dresden  inanu- 
scri])t,  page  (>1  to  the  bottom  of  |>age  Od.  and  in  many  other  place.s. 
Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  have  been  no  names  handed 
down  to  us  for  the  actual  lunar  months,  which  must  have  been  very 
well  known  to  these  tribes,  as  I have  shown  in  volume  03.  number  2, 
of  this  journal.  Still  I think  that  I have  now  found  at  least  the 
glyiihs  for  the.se  months  in  the  twelve  or  more  different  signs,  ctan- 
mon  to  both  the  manuscripts  and  the  inscriptions,  having  affi.xed 
alaive  them  a combination  of  the  ilav  signs  Hen  and  Ik  (a.  figure 
112).  Hen  la-ing  separated  from  the  second  Ik  following  it  by  29 
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days.  In  the  practical  calendar  the  inconvenient  numlx*r  29  could  not 
well  l)c  u.sed,  but  only  the  convenient  divisor  28  (28X  18=JM>4).  On 
j)agys  G and  7 Brinton  also  touches  on  this  division  of  the  year,  on 
which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I must  not  jx'rmit  myself  here  to  dwell. 
1 am  also  forced  to  leave  the  last  chapters  of  his  Ixiok,  “ The  sym- 
Ixdisin  of  the  day  names’’  and  “General  symbolic  significance  of  the 
calendar ",  without  any  discussion  whatever,  esjK'cially  as  I am 
unable  to  follow  the  author  in  his  lofty  flights.  (Kor  the  twenty  day 
glyj)hs  see  (j  to  a«,  figure  112.) 
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By  E.  F(1r8temann 


In  volume  64,  number  22,  of  this  journal,  the  editor  published  an 
article.  Die  Plejaden  im  Mythus  und  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zum  Jah- 
resl)egiim  und  Landbaii,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  importance  of 
this  constellation  in  the  life  of  widely  different  peoples.  This  article 
inspired  me  to  write  down  some  thoughts  which  have  long  betm  in  my 
mind  concerning  the  Maya  trilies  of  Central  America;  that  is,  con- 
cerning the  acme  of  all  American  civilization. 

Peter  Martyr,  in  his  book  entitled  “ De  iiujwr  sub  D.  Carolo  rejx'rtis 
insulis  ”,  Basilea-,  l.")21,  page  34,  says  of  the  tribes  living  in  and  alwuit 
Me.xico:  Annum  ab  occasu  eliaco  vergiliarum  incipiunt  et  mensibus 
claudunt  lunaribus.  This  refers  to  a new  year's  day  which  comes  in 
May,  as  is  recorded  of  the  Chiapanecs  in  Chiapas,  differing  widely 
from  the  Maya  year  as  we  know  it,  which  lx*gins  on  the  16th  of  July. 
It  refers  also  to  the  fact  that  the  year  is  not  divided  into  the  well- 
known  20-day  periods,  but  into  13  actual  lunar  months.  28  days 
long  f ?],  as  I have  already  assumed  in  volume  6.5,  number  1,  of  this 
journal.  At  present  I shall  expre.ss  no  ojjinion  regarding  the  relative 
antiquity  of  the  two  calendars  or  regarding  the  spread  of  each  among 
the  different  tribes  or  the  probability  that  they  may  have  existed  side 
by  side. 

Now.  the  {wriod  of  ab<mt  40  days  during  which  the  Pleiades  dis- 
ap|>ear  must  coincide  for  the  greater  part  with  the  fifteenth  of  the  18 
20-(lay  periods  of  the  Maya,  the  so-called  Moan  month,  from  the  22d 
of  April  to  the  12th  of  May.  This  month  is  designated  hieroglyph- 
ically  by  the  head  of  an  unknown,  probably  mythical,  bird  (5,  figure 
112).  The  signs  c and  d also  iK-cur,  ajiparently  having  the  same 
meaning,  and  of  these  the  second  may  indicate  a bird’s  wing,  raised 
up,  while  the  first  jK'rhaps  shows  the  intersecting  paths  of  two 
lieavenly  Ixalies. 

The  editor  has  shown  in  the  essay  referred  to  above  that  with  dif- 
ferent ]H-oi)les  the  Pleiades  are  designated  by  a l)ird  or  even  a fltxk  of 

**  Die  Plejuden  lie!  den  MuytiH,  (ilobus.  181M,  v.  G5,  p.  24G. 
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birds.  Ilut  with  the  Miiya«  tlu-se  i)ictui-es  display  an  attribute  which 
furnishes  a striking  argument  in  favor  of  a connection  l>etween  the 
Moan  head  and  the  Pleiades.  It  is  the  numeral  13  {e,  figure  112), 
and  rarely’  any  other,  which  is  placed  Ix'fore  the  signs  in  question. 
We  see  it  thus  accompanying  the  Moan  head  in-the  Dresden  nuinu- 
script,  j)ages  8b,  lllc,  18b,  and  the  second  sign  in  pages  7c,  10a.  12a. 
etc.  I think  this  can  only  mean  that  there  is  no  refei-ence  here  to 
the  20-day  ]>eriod  Moan,  or  to  a deity  Ix'longing  to  it.  but  to  the 
thirt<>enth  (la.st)  lunar  month  of  the  year. 

This  view  is  supiKtrted  by  evidence  from  still  another  direction. 
Pa.\.  as  the  si.xteenth  [x-riod,  follows  the  20-day  period  Moan.  Others 
may  have  alivady  observed  that  the  sign  of  this  period  (/,  figure  112) 
is  the  same  as  the  sign  for  the  year  of  300  days.  This  sign  and  its 
unmistakalile  variants  are  common  to  lH»th  mamiscri])ts  and  inscrip- 
tions. It  has  long  lx>en  thought  that  they  stcxxl  for  the  stone  (tun) 
which  was  set  up  at  the  confines  of  the  villages  at  the  Iwginning  of 
the  new  year;  for  e.xample,  in  th<’  Dresden  cixlex,  pagi>s  25  and  2*^. 
T see  in  the  two  broad,  vertical  »tri[x?s  a reference  to  the  columns  of 
glyphs  which  always  cover  the  monuments  of  the  Maya  in  paii-s. 
Where  two  fishes  (as  happens  .sometimes  on  the  stone  monuments) 
or  at  least  two  fins  (as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  inscriptions  and 
always  in  the  manuscripts)  are,  portrayed  above  this  year  sign,  the 
sign  means  20X3<>0  — 7.200  days,  as  I jx)iuted  out  s<mie  time  ago  in 
the  Z<*it.schrift  fiir  Ethnologie,  18!»1.  pages  14!  to  1.53. 

-\ccording  to  Perez's  dictionary,  cay  means  fish  " in  the  Maya 
language.  Thus  a fish  placed  u|)on  a stone  might  lx*  read  caytun. 
Can  this  Ixj  an  a|>proximate  re])resentation  of  the  word  “ katun  ". 
which,  it  is  well  known,  was  usiul  to  designate  jx’riods  of  time  (vary- 
ing probably  at  different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country)  ? 

1 hus  Pax  proves  to  Ik-  that  period  which,  after  the  reappearance 
of  the  Pleiades,  or  [)robably  a little  sooner.  Ix'gins  the  year  of  13 
months,  the  ju’evious  one  having  ended  with  .Moan.  Therefore,  at  the 
time  when  the  20-day  j»riods  were  introduced  Moan  and  Pax. 
belonging  to  an  earlier  ]x-riod  of  time,  seem  to  have  lieen  retainer! 
to  mark  the  former  new  year,  while  for  others  a few  new  signs  at 
least  had  to  lx>  created. 

Proceeding  from  the  presruit  communication,  further  re.search 
must  not  losr>  sight  of  two  important  points;  (1)  The  meaning  of 
the  signs  of  the  20-day  periods  and  their  ])robable  refenuice  to  con- 
stellations; (2)  the  cases  where  r-ertain  glyphs  lacking  calendar  dates 
are  combineil  witli  preceding  numlH’rs. 

-Vt  all  events  tlie  inimlxu’  of  Maj'a  glyphs  whose  meaning  is  becom- 
ing clear  to  us  is  increasing  constantly.  It  is  true,  however,  that  we 
have  not  progres.scd  as  far  with  the  inscriptions  as  with  the  manu- 
scripts. 
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One  of  the  most  important  tlevices  eommon  to  lx)th  the  Aztecs  and 
the  Maj’as,  tlius  doubtless  a common  jjosst'ssion  of  all  Central  America, 
IS  imquestionahly  the  tonalamatl,  that  ‘itiO-day  {>eriod  in  which  the 
13  week  days  are  repeated  twenty  times;  but  these  two  f)eoples  differ 
widely  in  the  manner  of  representing  this  period  of  time.  The  Aztecs 
mechanically  cojiied  the  pictures  of  the  ‘20  tlays  in  the  order  of  their 
succession  in  constant  repetition,  designating  the  position  of  every 
day  in  the  13-day  week  by  a number,  and  finally  adding  the  n>presen- 
tations  of  the  deities  dominating  the  days  and  the  weeks.  'I'o  cite 
only  one  example,  it  is  thus  we  see  it  in  the  Tonalamatl  of  Aubin,  on 
which  I)(H-tor  Seler  has  contributed  an  unusually  full  report  in  the 
Compte  rendu  of  the  Berlin  Americanist  Congre.ss  of  1888. 

'rii(‘  Maya.s,  to  whom  I shall  confine  mys<*lf  here,  pnaieeded  very 
differently.  They  first  divided  the  tonalamatl  into  quarters,  fifths, 
or  tenths;  that  is,  into  periods  of  five,  four,  or  two  weeks  each,  or 
05,  52,  or  20  days.  They  re])resented  the  first  day  oidy  in  every  divi- 
sion with  its  sign,  and  these  stand  of!',  one  lielow  the  other,  thus 
reciuiring  for  the  whole  tonalamall  oidy  four,  five,  or  ten  signs. 
.Vbove  thes<>  a numlier  sign  indicates  once  for  all  the  place  in  the 
week  (K-cupied  by  thest*  days.  Furthermoix\  not  the  whole  tonala- 
matl,  but  only  the  first  of  its  tlivisions  of  05,  52,  or  20  days,  was  divided 
into  a miml)er  of  e(|iial  or  unequal  parts,  which  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  days  on  which  apparently  some  particular  liusiness  was 
performed  or  i)arlicular  feasts  were  adebrated.  Thes»>  events  are 
explained  by  j)ictures  and  glyphs.  We  are  justified  in  supi)osing 
that  tlie  other  parts  of  the  tonalamatl  were  I'egarded  as  divided  in 
exactly  the  sjime  way  as  the  manuscripts  show  the  first  part  to  Im‘ 
divided. 

It  might  not  s<H‘in  necessary  to  express  myself  otherwise  than  briefly 
here,  as  I have  already  treated  the  subject  in  my  Erlauterungen 
treating  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  in  1880,  and  Mr  Cyrus  Thomas 
has  discussed  it  still  more  thoroughly  in  his  Aids  to  the  Study  of  the 
.Maya  Ccxlices  iti  1888,  but  the  accumulation  of  material  since  that 

* Das  mittelamerlkantsclie  Tonalaiuatl,  (Slolma,  1805,  v.  67,  u.  18,  pp.  283>!28r>. 
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tinii'  and  the  rate  at  which  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  in  the  inean- 
tiine  progressed  emphatically  demand  a fresh  exjiosition. 

The  matter  is  the  more  important  liecause  a large  part  of  the  sur- 
fac<‘  of  the  mamisi'ripts  is  covered  with  tonalainatls  of  this  kind.  To 
Ik>  sure,  in  thosi'  sorry  remains  which  we  call  Codex  Peiesianiis  I find 
in  one  jrlace  only  (page  17)  a tonalamatl,  of  five  parts,  which  seems 
to  U'gin  with  the  day  \TI  7.  The  Dresden  crnlex,  however,  alrounds 
in  such  examples,  since  it  contains  in  its  first  part  (not  in  the  second, 
which  is  mon‘  astronomic)  not  fewer  than  alx)ut  70  of  these  tonal- 
amatls.  Their  numlM'r  can  not  Ih>  determined  with  jrerfect  accu- 
racy on  account  of  the  destruction  of  certain  jrassages.  the  careless- 
ne.ss  of  the  .scrilre,  and  other  caust>s  of  uncertainty.  Corlex  Tmano- 
Cortesianus,  however,  is  richest  in  tonalainatls;  all  its  jiarts  indeed 
alMuind  in  them.  It  pre.s(‘nts  not  fewer  than  almut  223  examples. 

In  order  that  this  matter  may  not  Im“  too  difficult  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  reader,  I will  here  give  examples,  taken  from  Cmlex 
'rroano-Cortesianus,  of  the  three  kinds  mentioned  alxive: 

1.  ('o«lex  Cortealuuiis.  ptiaes  10b  to  lib,  tnnalaniatl  of  four  parts: 

\iii  » IX  !»  V lo' n (i  VIII  j X 10  VII  r.  xii  7 vi  7 xiii 

19 

4 
9 

14 

2.  Corteslan  isslex,  paRe  17a,  tonalaniatl  of  five  liarts; 

I 11  XII  12  XI  8 VI  13  VI  8 I 

17 

9 

1 

13 

5 

3.  Troaao  oxlex,  paRo  33b,  tonalamatl  of  ten  jiarts: 

IV  11  II  (1  VllI  3 XI  0 IV 
8 18 

14  4 

20  10 
fi  10 

12  2 

The  Roman  numeral  in  the  left-hand  upper  corner  indicates  the 
w(>ek  day  with  which  the  tonalamatl  begins;  the  Roman  numerals  at 
the  right  of  it  indicate  the  week  days  with  which  the  different  jtarts 
In-gin:  the  last  week  day  (XIII,  I.  IV)  must  always  be  like  the  first, 
as  the  number  of  days  is  always  divisible  liy  13  without  remainder. 
The  length  of  the  different  ]«'ri(Kls  is  shown  by  the  Arabic  numerals, 
and  the  sum  of  the.se  must  therefore  lx*  (>'),  7>2,  and  2C.  The  vertical 
row  of  numlx'rs  on  the  left  gives  the  so-cfdlcd  month  days,  reckoned 
from  the  day  Kan.  Wlux'ver  counts  from  Imix  must  set  down  I,  2. 
and  3,  instead  of  18,  19,  and  20,  iTs|x‘ctively.  and  increa.se  the  other 
numbers  by  3.  These  days,  in  the  three  examples,  are  actually  sepa- 
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nitod  l)y  5,  12,  and  (>,  hut  relatively  hy  fJo,  52,  and  26,  since  the  week 
»lay  indicated  above  them  in  always  included.  However,  I have 
explained  this  somewhat  at  length  in  my  Erlauternngen. 

The  three  kinds  mentioned  include  the  entire  numlx'r  of  tonala- 
niatls  contained  in  the  manuscripts,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
anomalous  example.s,  and  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  learn  in  what  pro- 
portion the  three  kinds  wcur  in  the  two  manuscripts. 


Dresden 

Troano-C’ortesianns 

Tonalamatl  of  four  jiarts . . 

13 

44 

Tonalamatl  of  five  parts  . 

43 

132 

Tonalamatl  of  ten  parts... 

8 

40 

c;i 

21fl 

Both  manuscripts,  otherwise  differing  so  greatly  from  one  another, 
agree  in  this,  that  the  division  is  by  fur  the  most  frequent  into  peri- 
ods of  52  days,  into  those  of  65  days  less  so,  and  into  those  of  26  days 
lea.st  frequent  of  all.  Indeed,  the  ratio  of  the  tonalamatls  of  five 
j)arts  to  the  entire  nnmlK'r  is  surprisingly  alike  in  both  manuscripts: 
in  the  Dresden  codex,  1 to  1.5;  in  Codex  Troano-Cortesianus,  1 to  1.6. 
It  is  more  a matter  of  chance  with  the  other  two  kinds,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  numlK-rs;  neverthele.ss  the  figures  expressing  the 
ratio  of  the  periods  of  four  parts  do  not  ditl'er  very  greatly:  in  the 
Dresden  codex,  1:5.2;  in  Codex  Troano-Cortesianus,  1:4.0.  Who 
will  lx“  the  one  to  discover  the  reason  for  this  womlerful  similarity  ? 

But  there  are  still  other  remarkable  coincidences  observed.  While 
we  have  just  seen  that  the  division  of  only  the  fiiNt  quarter,  fifth,  or 
tenth  of  the  tonalamatl  is  carried  out  in  detail,  and  it  is  left  to  the 
reader  to  apply  this  arrangement  to  the  other  sections,  in  isolated 
cases  a tonalamatl  of  four  parts  (and  only  such  a one)  shows  uniform 
treatment  throughout.  The  Dresden  codex  otTers  three  examples  of 
this: 

1.  On  each  of  the  four  pages  31b  to  34b  46  days  are  separated  into 
periods  of  9,  9,  9,  2,  4,  9,  and  4 days,  and  19  days  are  designated  as  the 
distance  of  each  one  of  these  groups  from  the  next ; thus,  260=4 
(19-^46). 

2.  On  pages  33c  to  39c  the  division  into  9,  11,  20,  10,  and  15=65 
days  occurs  four  times  in  succession  with  gi-eat  uniformity  of  detail; 
ihus,  260=4  (9-fll-f20-f  10+15). 

3.  On  pages  42c  to  45c  (the  end  of  the  first  division)  four  repeti- 
tions of  17+6X8=65  days  give  rise  in  each  case  to  a special  row  of 
glyphs  and  a special  representation:  thus,  260=4  (17+6X8). 

I can  quote  two  e.xamples  from  Codex  Troano-Cortesianus,  which 
correspond  perfectly : 

1.  In  Codex  Corte.sianus,  pages  13b  to  18b,  four  horizontal  rows, 
each  of  52  days,  follow  each  other  in  close  succession,  the  last  being 
7238— Xo.  28—05 34 
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T)!  (liiyfs  ilisfimt  from  tlu*  first;  from  the  rnd  of  eiich  row- to  tlu* 
iH-ffiimiiig  of  till'  followiiij;  one,  therefore  from  the  end  of  the  last 
to  tile  ln-fjinninjj  of  the  first  iis  well,  there  are  14  days;  thus,  •J(>0=4 

(Sl  + 14). 

2.  In  the  Troano  codex,  pages  33c  to  3*2c,  is  another  example.  Four 
days  standing  in  a vertical  row  are  repeated  four  times,  with  a dis- 
tance of  20  days  lietween  each  row  ; that  is,  3X20--4iO.  From  the  last 
day  of  every  column  to  the  first  of  the  next,  therefore  from  the  end 
of  the  last  to  the  beginning  of  the  fii-st,  there  arc  5 days;  thus, 
4X-’*~20.  t'onsiHiuently,  2(i0=4  (5-f-3X20). 

We  should  try  to  approach  the  secrets  which  lie  concealed  here  from 
every  side.  T’nfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  pas.sed  the  tentative 
stage.  There  is  lack  of  workers  in  this  comparatively  new  field,  in 
which  scarcely  a ilozen  men  are  st*rioiisly  laboring,  and  in  which  conse- 
quently each  individual  may  hope  for  a comparativeh’  rich  harvest. 

If  we  next  inquire  whether  it  is  the  subject  of  the  particular  part  of 
the  manuscript  which  influenced  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
three  kinds  of  tonalamatls,  the  answer  is  entirely  in  the  negative. 
Thus  all  three  kinds  (K’cur  indisi'riminately  in  the  portion  of  the 
Dresden  cotlex  pertaining  to  women  (pages  13  to  23).  They  apjiear 
in  the  .same  way  in  the  other  manuscript,  in  the  sia-tion  relating  to 
housi-hold  economy  and  agriculture  (Codex  Cortesianus,  page  1S>; 
Troano  codex,  page  24*).  in  that  relating  to  lx>e  culture  (Troano 
c(h1cx.  pages  1>*  to  1*),  ami.  finally,  in  that  relating  to  the  cha.se 
(Troano  codex,  jaiges  111  to  S).  although  it  is  a striking  fact  that  in 
this  latter  passagi*  in  one  instance  (Troano  code.x,  i>ages  12b  to  9c) 
six  of  the  unusual  tonalamatls  of  ten  parts  follow  each  other  in  close 
sticwssion. 

If  the  (piestion  is  put  whetlier  we  have  gained  cleai'er  views  from 
the  division  of  these  jwriods  of  tl."),  52.  and  20  days,  we  must  deny 
this  also;  still  we  must,  notwithstanding  this,  continue  to  study  them, 
lor  they  may  yet  jierhai>s  lead  to  new  conclusions.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  there  are  in  the  Dresden  cmlex  13  and  in  Cmlex  Troano- 
Cortesianus  at  least  44  cases  (in  lx)lh  instances  from  a sixth  to  a fifth 
of  the  entire  numlier)  in  which  the  .single  i)arts  consist  only  of  jjeriods 
of  13  or  of  20  or  of  39  days,  that  is.  of  undivided  weeks.  There  are 
•some  very  similar  cases  in  Codex  Troano-Cortesianus  (not  found  in 
the  Dresden  codex)  in  which  each  wiH“k  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts.  Thus  the  20  iii  the  'rroano  codex,  pagi's  9*c  to  8*c,  is  divided 
into  2 (7+0),  the  .52  in  Codex  Cortesianus.  page  19a,  into  4 (7+6), 
and  page  30a  into  4 (8+5),  the  05  in  the  Troano  codex,  page  33*b. 
into  5 (8+5),  and  vice  versa,  page  3*b.  into  5 (5+8).  The  period  of 
two  weeks  is  even  divided  in  t’odex  Cortesianus,  page  28b,  into  18+8, 
in  order  to  form  a period  of  52  days. 
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(’ontrariwise,  26,  .~yj,  and  (>5  arc  never  divided,  re.sj«‘elively,  into 
IH  softions  of  2,  4,  and  .5  days;  that  lias  unquestionably  Wui  avoided. 

Thus  it  is  doubtless  intentional,  not  aeeidental,  that  these  three 
jreriods  aiv  often  divided  into  the  fireatest  nuinlxu'  of  equal  parts,  to 
which  one  or  two  more  unequal  parts  are  added  or  Ix'tweeu  which 
they  are  inserted  in  order  to  complete  the  sum.  I here  f^ive  the  cases 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledj'e; 

1.  20— 4X-1  + 1U  (Ti-oaao  e<Mlex,  piiKe  2,")*e)  — -tXo+0  (Troaiio  eodex. 
page  28*<‘)  =3x7+.'»  (Llresdcii  ishIc.x,  page  21b,  also  Troano  codex,  page 
23*d). 

2.  .'i2=4X<!+2S  (Troano  eodex,  page  211*a)  =8X0-(-4  (Troano  index, 
page  15*e)=5X8+7+.5  (Troano  codex,  page  24*d)  =.')X!>4-7  (Ilresden 
eiKiex,  jiage  8e,  and  Troano  nalex,  page  3l*i;)  =4X  10+3+0  (Dresden 
eislex.  )iage  +li')  =4X  10+ 12  (Troano  isMlex,  page  S<-l=.3xll  + 10+fi 
(Dresden  ixalex.  page  10e)=4Xll+8  (Troano  isalex,  page  31b)=4+6X8 
(Troano  i-odex,  page  2.'!*1>). 

3.  0.'i=0X10+5  (Troano  ismIcx.  (lage  ;K>a ) — .'ix  12+.’>  (Dresden  eoilcx, 
page  23b)  =3X16+17  ((’ortiwian  eodex,  page  20iD. 

The  varieties  of  intentional  rej;ularity  are  entirely  e.xhausted  by 
these  e.xamples,  and  T should  waste  sjiaixi  if  I wore  to  cite  mon>.  I 
will  only  add  one  from  the  Dresden  codex,  pa<res  4a  to  10a,  where  the 
jierioil  of  ">2  days  is  divided  into  not  fewer  than  20  parts  of  from  1 
to  4 days  each  without  any  intellif^ihle  order.  All  these  20  parts  have 
a common  su|M>rscription,  eonsistinir  of  two  glyphs.  And,  besides, 
each  part  has  Ixdonoiiifr  to  it  the  picture  of  a srod  and  a fllyiih  closely 
connected  with  the  latter.  1 have  jfiven  a thorou<»h  study  to  this  one 
tonalamatl  and  have  really  found  much  that  is  curious,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  ready  for  publication. 

Fx‘(  us  now  attempt  to  a|)proach  these  tonalamatls  from  a third 
side,  proceedin;r  from  the  initial  days.  If  the  arraniremeiit  here  were 
left  to  chance,  we  slinnld.  on  an  averaire,  find  each  of  the  so-called 
month  (lavs  in  one-twentieth  and  each  of  the  wen-k  days  in  one- 
thirteenth  of  all  the  cases.  Hut  this  dix's  not  accord  with  the  actual 
facts  in  two  points  in  which  the  two  manuscripts  ajrree  with  each 
other  in  a very  remarkable  manner. 

(1)  Atnoiifr  the  nionth  days  both  jrive  decided  jx'ominence  to  the 
scvent(*enth  day  (.Vhau.  " lord  which  was  by  far  the  most  exalted 
day,  and  the  one  most  in  us<-  a(((on('  the  Mayas  a([d  also  the  be<rinnin«' 
of  their  entire  cixnputation  of  tinie.  Aha((  stands  14  ti(nes  at  the 
U'ginninf'  of  the  tonalamatl  in  the  Dresden  codex  and  .ail  tinies  in 
('odex  'rroano-Cortesianus.  th((s  in  In'tween  a fourth  and  a fifth  in- 
stead of  in  a twentieth  of  all  the  cases. 

(2)  Among  the  week  days,  the  first  and  the  last,  I and  XIII,  were 
greatly  ix-eferred.  'I'hey  a]){M‘ar  in  the  Dresden  codex  i)  and  11 
times;  in  Codex  Troano-Cortesianus  27  and  2,a  times,  respectively, 
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aniouiUiii^.  tlicivfinv,  in  tlie  fornu-r  to  alMint  one-third  and  in  tlie 
latter  to  al>out  one-foiirth  of  all  the  cast's,  instead  of  only  two- 
thirteenths.  1 can  further  add  that  the  day  IV  17  in  Ctxle.x  Troano- 
Cortesianiis  stands  at  the  hcfiinnina:  of  the  tonahunatl  about  2I  tiine.'^ 
Its  iinj)ortance  is  not  so  plainly  shown  in  the  Dresden  code.x  on 
account  of  the  srnallne.ss  of  the  number  (I  know  only  of  two  cases)  ; 
IV  17,  however,  is  the  day  from  which  computation  of  time  Ix'gin.s. 
Code.x  Troano-C'ortesianus  (41  instances)  gives  to  IV  even  greater 
prominence  than  to  I or  XIII. 

.\j)art  from  these  jxiints,  the  week  days  and  month  days  in  both 
manuscripts  are  purely  the  result  of  chance  and  caprice. 

This  lx>ing  so,  we  arrive  first  at  two  negiitive  results: 

(1)  The  tonalamatls  of  the  Maya  manuscripts  do  not  immediately 
follow  one,  another  like  months  and  yeais;;  el.s<»  they  would  all  have 
to  l)egin  with  the  same  day,  which  would  always  recur  after  2ti0  days. 

(2)  Neither  can  they  have  a fi.xed  ]ilace  in  the  year:  else  their  first 
days,  even  on  the  siipi)osition  that  intercalary  days  were  inserted 
aftei'  certain  jx'riods,  would  easily  Ih>  seen  to  follow  a definite  rule. 
The  vear,  or  at  lea.st  the  exact  date  in  the  vear,  would  also  occasion- 
all  y be  stated,  but  as  yet  I find  no  traces  of  this. 

I have  a special  reason  for  speaking  of  this  second  |x)int,  since  the 
distinguished  and  untiring  woi'ker  in  the  fiehl  of  .\/.tec  research.  Mrs 
Zelia  Nnttall.  at  the  Americanist  C’ongre.ss  held  last  year  at  St(x:k- 
holm,  pres<‘nted  her  treatise  On  the  .Vncient  .Me.xican  Calendar  Sys- 
tem. in  which  with  great  ingenuity  she  advances  the  view  that  with 
the  ,\/.tecs  the  tonalamatl  as  a special  fe.stal  st'ason  (X-cupied  the  mid- 
dle of  every  year  of  3C)4  days,  which  was  preceded  and  followed  by 
four  weeks.  I do  not  deny  that  the  Jlayas  had  such  a festal  season, 
but  the  tonalamatls  of  the  manuscrii)ts  surely  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it. 

■Vfter  these  negations  let  us  ask  what  these  tonalamatls  really  are. 
I can  only  arrive  at  the  following  hypothesis,  which  may  very  soon  lie 
superseded  by  a better  one:  'J'he  tonalamatls  of  the  manuscriiit  are 
kinds  of  horoscoix's  which  were  cast  by  the  jiriests  for  the  purpore 
of  foretelling  the  future  lives  of  jx-rsons,  classes,  or  trilx's.  as  well  ns 
future  political  events  or  natural  phenomena.  They  may  have  txx>n 
so  employed  Ix'cause  they  approximate  periods  of  jiregnuncy.  Natu- 
rally, they  had  constant  reference  to  the  mythologic  personages,  but 
hail  no  connection  whatever  with  the  established  calendar. 

This  hypothesis  also  explains  the  fact  that  such  horoscojx*s  were 
(X'casionall)’  cast,  not  for  oidy  2150  days,  but  for  multiples  of  this 
jx'riod.  I believe  I have  found  five  cast's  of  this  in  the  Dresden 
codex.  I give  them  here  in  a table  showing  in  the  first  column  the 
place  in  the  manuscript,  in  the  second  the  distance  of  the  month 
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flays  from  each  otlicr,  in  the  thinl  tlie  siune  with  referenee  to  the; 
week  (lays,  ami  in  the  fourth  the  entire  ri'snltina  period: 


Pages  22a  to  2:ia 

19 

.39 

20  X 39=3X200 

Pages  30c  to  :i3c 

17 

117 

20X117=9X260 

Pago  32a 

11 

91 

20X  91=7X260 

Pages  :tSb  to  411) 

4 

104 

.3X104=2X260 

Page  441) 

18 

78 

20  X 78=6X260 

there  is  the  somew 

hat 

ilifl'erently  arran-red  passage. 

l>a{fes  32a  to  30a,  where  HiX  13=208  days  are  fiiven,  wliieh  poiid  to 
l()X-08=8X-*>d-  T have  ali'eady  disenss<“d  lliree  of  thesf»  six  pas- 
sajif's  in  iny  Erliinternngen,  j)afres  20  to  27. 

I am  frhid  to  1h'  al)le  to  add  to  this  table  two  ]>aral1e1  eases  from 
('fslex  T roano-Cortesianus : 

CfHlex  Ciirtesianii.s,  page  |l)a  4 104  .’)X104=3X200 

Tniaiio  ccKle.x.  pages  :ilc  to  30e  19  39  20X  39=3X260 

The  reason  for  these  mnlti|>le  tonalamatls  is  obvious:  200  is  not 
ilivisible  witliont  remainder  liy  30,  78.  01.  104,  and  117,  as  it  is  by  the 
nmnbei’s  mentioned  above,  20,  52,  ami  05. 

In  a<ldition  to  the  main  object  of  this  article,  I desire  to  point  out 
for  the  first  tinu'  that  the  two  highest  intellectual  proilncfions  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  the  Dresden  and  the, 
Madrifl  mamiseripts,  with  all  their  |)oints  of  dilference,  show  very 
siirprisiiifi  similarities,  which  ]irove  them  to  1m-  much  more  nearly 
related  than  has  Imh-ii  hitherto  supposed.  It  is  nmiecessarv  to  discuss 
here  the  tonalamatl  in  ('odex  ( 'ortesianns,  paijes  31  to  30,  where  it  is 
completely  written  out  with  all  the  200  days. 
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By  E.  F'imsTEMANN 


A bibliofiraphy  of  a science  is  tlie  IxniiKlarv  mark  in  its  liistory, 
and  siicli  a boundary  mark  bas  now  lH>en  set  for  Maya  investig'ation. 
Tbe  C'entralblatt  fiir  Bibliotliekswesen,  in  tlie  last  nnmlier  for  18!)5, 
<-ontains  an  article  by  my  former  colleafjne,  Prof  K.  llaebler.  Die 
Maya  Literatnr  iind  tier  Maya  Apparat  zu  Dresden.  Mliat  I wrote 
on  the  same  suliject.  in  an  article  contrilmtetl  in  1SS5  to  the  same 
journal,  has  here  l>een  iininensely  expanded  in  accordance  with  the 
surprising  activity  evincetl  in  this  branch  of  science  in  recent  years. 
Xo  one  has  greater  caust>  to  rejoice  than  I that  the  Dresden  Library, 
since  my  retirement  from  it,  continues  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work 
of  this  department,  as  becomes  the  custodian  of  the  most  important 
iiianuscri]it  in  Maya  literature.  From  -t(MI  to  .^(K)  laioks.  treatises,  and 
notices,  .some  from  <piite  obscure  Americran  journals,  have  l)een 
r«‘conled  there  by  Doctor  llaebler,  with  extraordinary  lalxir  and  the 
greatest  can*.  Thus  this  literature  has  Iks'ii  ivscued  from  the  de|)lor- 
ably  scattered  condition  which  characterized  it,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  tlu^  book  market  supports  no  special  journal  for  Maya  literature, 
nor  even  one  for  Central  .Vmerican  restairch  in  general.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  absolute  com|)leteness  and  perfect  accuracy  are 
unattainable,  and  for  this  reason  1 am  glad  to  1m*  able  to  annomu-e 
that  ilr  Marshall  II.  Saville.  of  New  Vork,  whom  we  have  recog- 
nized as  an  earnest  worker  in  this  field  since  18i)o.  is  just  now  occti- 
pied  with  a Maya  bibliography,  which  we  shall  rejoice  to  .see  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  (Jerman  one,  and  which  will  certainly  add  much 
that  is  new  to  the  material  already  in  our  poss<*ssion. 

We,  t(X).  have  new  and  important  matter  to  record,  which  has 
appeared  since  the  (ierman  bibliograj)her  issued  his  treatise.  The 
fourth  volume  of  the  Verbffentlich ungen  aus  dem  Kiiniglichen 
Museum  fiir  Vblkerkunde,  issued  in  18H.5,  contains  two  valuable 
treatises  in  close  succession,  namely,  on  pages  13  to  20,  “Altindianische 
Ansiedelungen  in  Guatemala  ”,  by  Karl  Sa))per,  and  on  jiagesSl  to  .IS, 

• Neue  MaynforMclmnj;t*ti,  (JUibuM,  v.  70,  n.  II,  1800. 
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‘•Altertiinier  aus  Giiateinnla  ”,  by  Eduard  Selcr.  Tlie  names  of  the* 
two  (iennaii  investifriitors,  SapjKM-  and  .Seler,  who  are  both  entitlel 
to  a hearii)!*  by  virtue  of  long  or  frequent  sojourns  in  the  country  of 
whieli  they  write,  and  who  have  given  us  most  valuable  results  from 
their  serious  researches,  are  guarantees  that  the  two  papers  contjin 
welcome  infonuation.  We  may  undoubtedly  exjject  further  com 
immieations  in  this  jiartieular  field  from  ^^r  .Seler  in  the  near 
futuiv,  for  on  Kebriiary  il.  iHitti.  he  writes  from  Tonala,  in  Mexiei. 
to  the  (leographical  !s<H-iety  in  Herlin  that  he  is  on  the  |xiint  of  goins 
to  (iiiateniala. 

Furthermore,  the  long-delayed  a])jH‘araiu'e  of  the  fifth  part,  ten 
as  well  as  illustrations,  of  the  “Arehii'ologj- ” of  A.  P.  MamWa' 
which,  oddly  enough,  forms  a part  of  the  Riologia  Centntli-.Vnieri 
(■ana,  or  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  is  very  gratifying.  Maudslay  amfine 
himse-lf  in  the  text,  as  he  has  done  l>efore,  chiefly  to  the  story  of  hi- 
investigations  and  the  description  of  the  structures  which  have 
l)een  found.  Mythology  and  the  study  of  inscriptions  are  not 
much  in  his  |)rovinee.  and  yet  both  departments  can  derive  great 
lienetit  from  the  admirable  illustrations.  AMiile  the  earlier  jatti- 
were  chiefly  coiuvriied  with  Co])an  and  Quirigua,  that  is,  with  the 
region  inland  from  the  (Inlf  of  Honduras,  this  fifth  j>art  carries  u- 
soim-  (i°  farther  north  and  treats  of  the.  e.xtensive  ruins  of  Chichen 
It/.a,  which  have  not  l«‘en  d(*scribed  for  nearly  two  decades,  anil  onl)' 
very  meagerly  la-fore  that  time.  From  my  point  of  view  it  is  esiie- 
eially  important  and  gratifying  that  the.se  ruins  also  show  a con.si<i- 
erable  nnmiHM'  of  inscriptions  which,  as  a rule,  rarely  oi’cur  north  of 
1H°  north  latitmle,  whereas  Chichen-Ttza  lies  farther  north.  1 
will  heiv  mention  what  si*ems  to  me  a very  interesting  ns  well  *■' 
im])ortant  ]>oint. 

While  the  Aztecs  indicate  the  numlx‘r  5 only  by  five  small  ilisc<»'' 
nected  circles,  the  Maya  represent  it  by  a straight  line;  thus  the  latlef 
obtain  two  nmiilM'r  signs,  the  jvoint  or  circle  and  the  line.  In  tliis'f“.'^ 
only  is  it  jiossible  for  them  to  repres«>nt  large  numlvers  with  so  aiudi 
ease,  which  the  .Vztecs  eoidd  never  sueceiaj  it-  doing  with  their  cirrlc' 
and  their  signs  for  -JO.  I(K),  and  S.tXM).  I had  hitherto  been  fainil'*'^ 
with  this  line  for  5 only  in  the  Maya  manuscripts,  in  all  of  which  it‘‘ 
very  common,  also  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  ruins  and  ves-ieb  of 
Pitlenijue.  ('oban.  (^nirigna.  and  Co|)an,  and  finally  in  the  wooden 
tablets  of  Tikal.  but  not  in  anything  coming  from  Uxmal  or  I>ahiia  w 
the  north  of  Yncalan.  Hence,  all  the  more  eagerly  I hailed  thepro'' 
ence  of  this  sign  in  Chichen-Itza,  where  it  iK’curs  very  often. 

The  familiar  Heii-lk  sign  (K'curring  often  in  manuscripts  a"' 
inscri|)tions,  for  which  1 ivroposed  an  interpretation  in  the  (dobo--  . 
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volume  t)5,  number  20,  is  also  frequently  met  with  here.  It  even 
occurs  in  connection  with  ahau,  with  which  it  is  otherwise  rarely  seen. 
We  likewise  see  here  the  freijiient  glyphs  kan,  ahau,  imi.x,  kin,  and 
others,  in  their  usual  anil  easily  i-ecognizable  form. 

The  friipiently  occurring  day  glyph  Manik  is  worthy  of  note  here. 
-\ccording  to  Mr  Seler  it  repre.sents  a hand  grasping  upward,  which 
is  distinctly  corrolxirated  bj'  the  insi'riptions  of  Chicheii-ltza,  for  they 
reproduce  the  hand  very  clearly,  even  with  the  thumb  nail  and  that 
of  the  fori‘finger  (it  is  to  1h>  ho|>e<l  that  the  illustrations  do  not  give 
more  than  the  originals).  I now  also  understand  the  Maya  sign  for 
the  west,  which  I no  longer  take  for  the  sign  of  the  east,  as  I did  in 
1880.  Manik  with  kin  ivpresented  Ijelow  it  shows  how  the  sun  has 
desi-ended  from  alnive.  Keversi'd,  kin  with  .Vhaii  alx>ve,  it  means 
the  east,  the  iM-ginning  of  the  dominant  sun.  I'he  south  is  similarly 
symbolized  by  the  sign  yax  (“strength”)  with  the  si-ales  alwve  it. 
while  the  north  is  ii“presented  l)y  the  polar  star,  gixl  C.  Hut  what  can 
lx*  meant  where  the  day  Manik  on  the  upper  part  of  plate  xii  is  com- 
bined three  times  with  an  8^  Does  it  signify  an  eighth  day  of  the 
week?  A similar  question  arisi*s  from  the  fact  that  we  sih-  the  nuni- 
l>er  11  combined  with  the  sign  which  indicates  either  the  day  Caiiac 
or  one  of  the  three  months  Yax.  Zac.  and  (Vh,  for  the  four  casi's  are 
all  I'haracterized  by  the  syinlHtl  re.siunbling  a bunch  of  grapes 
(honey?).  The  combination  of  11  (Zac  is  the  eleventh  month)  with 
this  glyph  apiieai-s  on  the  two  jilates  xii  and  .\ix.  Curiously  enough 
the  sign  .Vhau  with  Hen-Ik  alstve  it  follows  it  in  laitli  cast's. 

Unfortunately,  in  Chicheii-Itza  the  stela;  si'em  to  1m‘  ns  completely 
lacking  as  Maudslay  has  reported  them  numerous  in  Copan  and  Qui- 
rigua;  for  that  reason  the  interesting  exact  dates  which  are  ex])res.si;d 
by  means  of  large  numlHU's  aiv  also  wanting  here.  I have  likewise 
l)een  unable  to  find  an  example  of  the  usual  calendar  dates,  which 
consist  of  two  numlx*rs  and  two  glyphs,  and  which  are  found  not  otdy 
in  the  manuscripts,  but  are  very  numerous  elsi'when-;  for  exaiu|)le. 
on  the  (’ross  of  Ualenque. 

With  this  we  leave  the  work  of  Maudslay.  with  the  ho]X'  that  he 
may  vigorously  |)rosecnte  his  researi'hes.  ami  also  that  his  work  may 
come  into  more  extended  use  than  has  hitherto  Us*n  the  cas<>. 

1 must  now  mention  the  VerhandlungiMi  der  Berliner  (Jesellschaft 
fiir  .Vnthro|x)logie,  of  the  n*gidar  se.ssion  of  DecemU'r  21,  181>r).  Here 
my  friend  Din'tor  Schellhas,  as  he  has  done  U'fore  more  than  once,  pi’e- 
sents  three  es.says  Ijy  our  mutual  friend  I)ie.seldorff  at  Coban  ((iuate- 
inala)  : 1 1)  Belief  from  Chijmlem,  (2)  Cukulcan,  and  (3)  The  Vase 
of  Chaina.  The  three  e.s.says  all  show  how  successfully  Mr  Diesel- 
dorff  continues  to  conduct  his  researches  and  how  satisfactorily  the 
material  at  his  command  has  increased  (as  well  as  the  scientific  col- 
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lections).  I shall  pass  over  the  difficult  and  much  discusseil  Ciikulcan 
question,  which  has  Ijeen  touched  upon  in  both  the  first  ami  third 
es.says,  for  I do  not  like  to  venture  u])on  niythologic  ground. 

In  reference  to  the  Vasii  of  Chaiua,  both  8eler  and  Dieseldortf  have 
taken  e.xceptions  to  iny  attempted  explanation  of  it,  and  in  this  they 
may  not  lie  wholly  wrong.  But  it  is  never  safe  to  attack  certain 
details,  if  other  details  which,  in  connection  with  the  former,  Inith 
pictorially  and  in  writing,  tend  to  e.staldish  the  general  fundament. .1 
idea  of  tlie  rejm-sentation  an-  pa.ssed  over  in  silence. 

While  writing  this  I have  received  from  Mr  Philipp  .1.  J.  Valen- 
tini.  of  New  York,  the  second  part  of  his  ''Analysis  of  the  Pictorial 
Text  luscrilx'd  on  Two  Palenque  Tablets”,  rejirinted  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  -\ntiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mas.s., 
18!M>.  The  author,  whom  since  1878  we  have  esteemed  as  an  earnest 
investigator  in  this  field,  continues  to  discuss  the  two  sides  of  the 
ins<'ription  on  the  so-called  cross  monument.  He  offers  many  oljser- 
vation.s,  which  certainly  contain  much  of  lasting  worth,  from  the 
stolid  of  knowledge'  gathered  chiefly  during  his  long  stay  in  the  statt>s 
of  Central  .\merica.  But  it  is  all  the  more  to  lx“  regretted  that,  con- 
trary to  the  method  prevailing  on  almost  all  Maya  monuments,  he 
|>ersists  in  leading  every  column  si-parately  from  fop  to  iKittom. 
instead  of  always  taking  two  columns  together.  ConsiHpiently,  his 
conception  of  many  of  the  details,  as  well  as  of  the  whole,  is  incornM-t. 
It  is  neces.sary  to  Ix'come  cognizant  of  the  whole  framework  of  this 
insi'ription,  which  consists  of  a iiuiuImm'  of  calendar  dates,  with  their 
intervals  stated  in  niimlxu's.  Only  then  will  it  1h'  possible  to  recog- 
nize more  clearly  the  remaining  signs,  by  means  of  which  the  events 
(K-curring  in  the  intervals  must  lx-  determined. 

Ill  the  articles  mentioned  thus  far  the  authors  express  themselves 
variously  on  the  question  actuallj’  underlying  all  the.se  investigations, 
namely,  the  ivlatioii  to  each  other  of  the  two  civilizations  that  are 
here  under  consideration,  the  .Vztec  (Xahua)  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Maya  on  the  other.  In  his  article  .Mtertiimer  aus  Guateniala 
Dix'tor  Seler  adopts  the  theory  of  a movement  of  the  Maya  southward 
( page  -24 ) , while  ( page  40 ) he  speaks  of  a southward  migration  of  the 
N’ahuas  (as  far  as  Nicaragua)  from  Tabasco,  and  even  suggests  that 
they  may  have  migrated  to  Yucatan.  Mr  Dieseldorff  (page  774).  on 
the  contrary,  holds  the  theory  that  Maya  art  was  developed  inde|x*nd- 
eiitly,  and  that  the  connecting  link  Ix'lween  the  two  civilizations  indi- 
cates an  exchangi*  of  cultural  influences  lietween  them  in  which  the 
Maya  rac(>  was  the  giver  and  the  Nahua  was  the  receiver.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  unfortunate  downfall  of  the  Maya  power  one  or 
two  centurii's  Ix'fore  the  Compiista  was  diri'ct ly  caused  by  the  Nahuas. 
On  page  770  he  advaiuvs  the  idea  that  the  Xahua  ivwived  their  deity 
Quetzalcoatl.  from  the  Toltecs,  and  that  the  Toltecs  wen-  a Maya 
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IrilK-.  Kiliiilly,  Mr  Viilentini  (“X])ress»“<  tho  ojiinion  thiit  tlir  Mayas 
wore  tlip  alKiriginal  race  and  the  AzUh's  “ mm*  parasites 

Xow  tliat  tliesc  expressions  of  ojiinion  and  eonntle.ss  earlier  discus- 
sions on  the  same  subject  lie  la'fore  us.  it  is  time  that  for  once  a con- 
sistent hypotlipsis  should  lx>  framed  rejrardiiifr  the  whole  matter,  on 
the  principle  of  the  old  adage  that  even  a faulty  hypothesis  is  Ix'tter 
than  none  at  all,  and  that  all  progress  must  have  a jioint  from  which 
it  advances. 

In  this  ca.se.  however,  such  an  hy|K>thesis  must  seek  to  offer  an 
explanation  for  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  similarity  and  at  the  same  time  the  difference  of  the  two 
civilizations. 

•2.  The  antiipiity  and  niy.stery  of  the  vanished  Toltec  race. 

'I'he  entire  separation  of  the  Iluastecs  in  22°  north  latitude 
(Ix-tween  Tampico  and  .'san  Ixniis  Potosi)  from  all  other  Maya  trilies 
and  their  distinguishing  <'haracteristics. 

4.  The  ispuilly  complete  separation  from  the  other  .Vztec  trilx's  of 
the  Pipiles  (in  southeastern  (luatemahi),  and  of  those  Aztecs  who  had 
pushed  forward  as  far  as  Nicaragua. 

r>.  The  curious  fact  that  almost  no  .Vztec  phux^  names  appear  in 
Yucatan,  while  they  aiv  met  with  hy  hundreds  in  Chiapas,  tiuate- 
mala,  and  Honduras  as  far  us  Nicaragua,  leaving  almost  no  trac-es 
of  Maya  names  on  the  maps. 

On  the  other  hand,  little  care  need  lx*  taken  to  make  the  hypothesis 
agree  with  the  ancient  native  accounts  of  Wat’s  and  migrations.  If  it 
d(x‘s.  then  such  accounts  will  always  lx“  welcome  in  spite  of  their 
legi'iidary  nature. 

In  presenting  my  hypothesis  as  a connected  chain  of  opinions.  I 
ask  those  who  attack  any  one  of  thes»>  o])inions,  and  thus  propose  to 
destroy  a link  of  this  chain,  to  take  care  at  the  same  time  to  replace 
it  hy  another  and  a stronger  link. 

I as.sume  that  in  the  most  ancient  |x»riod  of  Central  .Vmerican  his- 
tory with  which  we  are  acipiainted  the  country  from  about  23°  to 
10°  of  north  latitude  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  different  trilx*s  of  the 
Maya  race.  Indeed,  one  can  as.sume  that,  lx*yond  the  mainland,  this 
race  also  occupied  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  is  still  archeologically 
unknown.  Such  a theory  is  favoretl  by  certain  facts  connected  with 
the  first  expedition  of  Cortes  (se«>.  for  exaui])le,  Peter  Martyr,  jiages 
10  and  11  of  the  edition  of  1521).  While  this  raw  was  still  at  quite  a 
low  stage  of  civilization  the  .Vztecs  advanced  out  of  the  north  from 
at  least  20°  north  latitude.  Their  advance  took  place  on  the  Pacific, 
not  on  the  .Vtlantic.  side  ( Mrinton,  American  Raw.  page  12S),  and 
this  explains  the  fact  that  the  Ilmi'^tei's  remained  almost  umlisturbed 
in  the  east.  Maya  civilization  sixni  influenced  the  .Vztecs  very  per- 
ceptibly ami  it  was  natural  at  first  that  they  should  call  the  Mayas 
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'I’oltcc  aft«T  om-  of  thi'ir  nortluTii  branches,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
repion  alwiit  Tula,  in  the  north  of  Mexico.  That,  when  connection 
iK'twwn.tlR'  Aztec  and  Mava  tK»canie  clearer,  the  Toltecs  pas.sed  more 
and  nioiv  out  of  view  and  at  last  iK-canie  legendary  reminds  one  of  the 
,\lleniands,  who  are  not  found  in  ({erinany  at  all  at  the  present  day, 
or  of  the  Oraeci  in  (Jrci'ce,  etc.  Incidentally,  I am  reminded  of  the 
pla<a>  Tolteca])an,  east  of  Mexico  and  north  of  Tlaxcala. 

The  Aztws  adopted  as  their  own  many  things  which  they  learneti 
from  the  Mayas,  es|X'cially  their  ileities,  whose  names  they  simply 
translated.  The  tran.slation  of  Cukulcan  into  Quetzalcoatl  is  a very 
typical  cas<‘,  for  kuk  (in  the  Pocomchi  dialect)  and  quetzal  des- 
ignate the  bird  Pharomacrus  nuK’inno  or  Trogon  resplendens,  and 
can  and  coatl  mean  the  snake.  That  the  Mayas  had  already  devel- 
oped their  writing  in  this  locality  is  inconceivable.  This  first  took 
place  in  the  center  of  their  territory,  in  the  region  of  Guatemala. 
The  Aztecs  first  came  in  contact  with  the  higher  civilization  develojxsl 
here  after  a migration  into  the  Mixtec  and  Zapotec  territories  had 
taken  place,  which  was  not  very  long  Ixfore  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards, .so  that  they  did  not  have  time  here  to  establish  their  supremacy 
and  to  absorb  the  Mayas,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  were  al>sorlH‘d  by 
them.  The  Pi|)iles  on  the  outi>osts  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  had 
advanceil  farthest  and  [)ass«*d  Ix-yond  the  j)rincipal  territory  of  the 
Mayas,  alone  preserved  their  individuality. 

Now,  wheiRt!  come  the  hundreds  of  Aztec  names  in  the  territories 
lM*tween  Chiapas  and  Nicai'agua!'  In  this  connection  we  must  note 
that  thes<*  uanu-s  aiv  confinctl  almost  entirely  to  the  imjx)iiant 
st'ttlemeuts.  while  the  uidmportaut  phuvs  iK'ar  designations  belong- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  Iiiilians  settled  tlnu’c.  The  Aztec  naiiR*s 
of  the  more  iiuiK>rtaut  places,  moreover,  are  really  used  oidy  ofticially 
and  hence  are  on  the  maps.  That  part  of  the  po])ulati<in  which 
keeps  aloof  from  the  Spanish-speaking  part  list's  only  the  names 
derived  from  the  native  language.  Aztecs  as  well  as  Mayas  use  and 
always  pivferred  to  use  [ilace  names  which  are  verbally  compri'- 
hensilile  to  them,  and  on  this  account  they  employ  for  the  name 
which  they  can  not  understand  a native  exiiression.  a translation,  or 
some  other  substitute,  lienee  in  this  case  Sapper  concludes.  Globus 
volume  (ill.  pages  !)5  and  iB>,  that  these  Aztec  names  were  mostly 
given  to  the  places  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  as  we  know,  were  familiar 
with  .\ztec,  and  by  their  Mexican  auxiliary  troops,  hut  that  this 
tendency  had  ceased  by  l.-):5r>.  For  this  reason,  according  to  him, 
■\ztec  names  are  not  found  in  Yucatan,  which  was  not  conquertHl 
from  Mexico.  I confess  that  at  first  1 was  not  in  sympathy  with  this 
view,  hut  I can  not  rejdace  it  by  a more  acceptable  one. 

The  higher  .Maya  civilization  which  gi-cw  up  around  Guatemala 
had  not  yet  fully  spread  over  Yucatan  when  its  further  development 
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was  checked  in  the  south  by  the  Spaniards  and  by  the  Mexican  influ- 
ence which  came  with  them.  It  j)rol)ably  had  not  lasted  very  long, 
if  my  opinion,  expressed  in  Zur  Entzifferung  der  Mayahandschriften, 
IV,  page  9,  that  the  stela'  of  Copan  do  not  date  further  back  than  the 
fifti'cnth  century  is  found  to  lx>  correct. 

There  may  occasionally  be  an  i.solatcd  Aztec  name  that  strayed 
into  northern  Yucatan;  I am  reminded  of  Mayapan,  lying  southeast 
from  Merida,  for  names  ending  in  ])an  are  Aztec.  It  ivmains  to  be 
proved  whether  the  narratives  of  the  old  native  chroniclers,  who 
attach  sjjecial  importance  to  this  Mayapan.  throw  any  further  light 
on  that  matter. 

I exjject,  however,  the  most  light  in  reference  to  Yucatan  fi-om  the 
investigations  which  Teoljert  Maler  is  carrying  out  on  a gigantic 
scale,  of  which  the  Globus,  volume  08,  pages  24.')  to  259  and  277  to 
292,  gives  such  brilliant  evidences.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results 
of  thase  investigations  will  soon  appear  as  a whole." 

After  concluding  this  article  I received  the  eighth  publication  of 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago,  which  forms  the  first 
number  of  the  anthroj)ological  series.  It  has  the  si>ecial  title 
Archa-ological  Studies  Among  the  Ancient  Cities  of  Mexico,  by 
William  H.  Holmes,  part  1 (Monuments  of  Yucatan),  Chicago, 
1895.  The  author  here  treats  of  the  first  part  of  a three  months’ 
journey,  from  Deifinla'r,  18!>4,  to  February,  1895,  to  Yucatan,  Chia- 
pas. and  Oaxaca,  and  descrilx's  first  what  he  saw  of  Maya  ruins  in 
the  little  explored  region  of  northeastern  Yucatan,  from  Caj)e  Ca- 
toche  to  Tuluni,  and  in  the  islands  off  that  coast,  Cozumel,  Mugeres, 
etc.;  then  follows  an  account  of  a brief  visit  to  I’.xmal,  Izamal,  and 
Chichen-Itza.  The  re.st  of  the  journey  (Palenque,  Oaxaca)  is  re- 
.-erved  for  a later  numlx-r.  The  whole  is  a very  welcome  report  on 
the  extant  buildings,  together  with  a very  clear  survey  of  Maya 
architecture  in  general,  which  verifies  and  supplements  much  that  is 
alrca<ly  known.  I wish  especially  to  mention  the  large  nunilx'r  of 
illustrations  accompanying  it.  among  which  I call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  plans  of  the  site  of  Uxinal  and  Chichen-Itza  and  a general 
view  of  the  ruins,  which  for  the  first  time  give  us  a really  clear  com- 
prehension of  thes«‘  magnificent  ruined  piles. 

■ ’J'hc3'  huve  been  publitiiK'd  a>i  a .Memoir  of  the  lVul>od>  Muaeuni,  vui.  If,  u.  L*,  C*.  T. 
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It  is  high  tiiiu*  for  sr-iciirc  to  (K-oiipy  its*'lf  with  the  meaning  of  the 
most  famous  ins<Tij)tion  of  aneient  America,  even  tliongh  it  will  lx“ 
a long  time  l)efore  a complete  decipherment  of  this  monument  can  Ije 
achieved. 

The  ruins  of  Palenque  have  been  known  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  as  early  as  17S7  they  were  investigated  and  partly 
sketched  by  Antonio  del  Rio.  The  inscription  on  the  Cross,  in  par- 
ticular, early  aroused  the  attention  of  the  amateur  and  the  scientist. 
Since  the  l>eginniug  of  our  century  it  has  Ih-cii  mentioned  fi'eipiently, 
discussed  siiperficialh’,  and  copied  many  times.  Especially  through 
the  admirable  drawing  in  .1.  E.  Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  this  monument  has  la'cnme 
widely  known  since  18H. 

Hut  the  (piestion  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  this  tablet  (plate  xi,i) 
has  been  ap]iroached  with  great  lusiitation,  although  it  was  clear  at 
the  first  glance  that  the  middle  part  iv])i-escntcd  a great  sacrificial 
scene;  the  glyphs,  alKuit  if 50  in  numiHT  on  Ixith  sides  of  it,  however, 
remained  dunih. 

I can  call  attention  to  hut  three  works  in  which  the  first  attempts 
have  l)cen  made  to  treat  the  subject  in  a strictly  scientific  spirit.  I 
refer  to  the  thr«>  following  treatises: 

1.  Charles  Ran,  The  I’alencpie  Tablet  in  the  United  States  National 
MusiMim.  Washington,  187i>.  (fsmithsoniaii  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge, volume  ±2.  Washington.  18S0.)  This  work  is  of  decided  merit 
in  the  history  it  gives  of  the  iuscriiition,  as  well  as  in  the  designa- 
tion, first  introduced  by  Ran,  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  by 
letters  and  numliers,  which  designation  I have  likewis**  adopted  in 
the  following.  Ran  also  e.xaiuines  some  glyphs  of  this  tablet,  but  is 
successful  only  in  the  case  of  a few  almost  self-explanatory  day  signs. 
CoiK'eruing  the  main  iiuestion,  the  meaning,  he  comes  pretty  near  to 
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tli<‘  truth  in  his  renmrk  on  paije  I venture  to  suggest  that  the 

inscription  constitutes  a chronologic  record  of  some  kind 

2.  Cyrus  Thomas,  A Study  of  the  Manuscript  Troano.  Wash- 
ington, 1882.  This  contains  tlie  special  chapter,  pages  198  to  208: 
Inscriptions  on  tlie  Palenque  Tablet.  The  author  here  settle.s,  beyond 
disj)ute,  the  order  in  which  the  inscrijdion  is  to  be  read  (two  columns 
at  a time).  With  his  accustomed  carefulness  he  e.xamines  one  series 
of  characters  aiul.  although  he  does  not  accomplish  his  purpose,  he 
very  nearly  succe<>ds  in  reading  correctly  the  various  periods  occur- 
ring here. 

3.  Philipp  J.  J.  Valentini.  Analysis  of  the  Pictorial  Text  Inscribed 
on  Two  Palenipie  Talilets;  parts  1 and  2.  Worce.ster,  Ma.s.s,,  189.5- 
1890.  Valentini  lays  .stress  on  the  decided  ritual  character  of  the 
ins<Tiption ; at  the  iK'ginning  of  the  nr.“t  column  he  finds  the  |>or- 
traits  of  the  founders  of  the  the<K-racy  of  the  country,  and  farther 
on  the  si-altered  pictures  of  later  priests,  with  an  account  of  their 
time  ami  the  manner  of  their  ritual  activity.  He.  especially  directs 
his  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the  separate  day  signs  and  the 
relation  lietween  the  monumental  characters  (d’  the  inscription  and  the 
cursive  characters  of  the  manuscripts,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
makes  a number  of  suggestive  observations.  'I’he  author  unfor- 
tunately adheres  to  the  idea  of  rca<ling  each  column  separately,  and 
so  deprives  himself  of  the  possibility  of  finding  the  right  way  to 
interpn-t  the  connection. 

In  what  follows  I shall  abstain  from  all  controversy  with  my 
prede<-essors  and  leave  my  opinions  to  vindicate  themselves. 

Isuig  after  the  following  had  la-eii  written,  I re<-eived  a treati.se  by 
Ix'wis  W.  Gunckel  [jrinteil  in  the  .American  -Vnthropologist  for  May% 
1897:  The  Direction  iii  which  Mayan  Inscriptions  Should  be  Head. 
This  memoir  treats  chielly  of  the  inscri|)tion  of  the  Cross,  but  does 
not  touch  upon  its  meaning,  merely  discussing  the  succession  of  the 
characters,  a point  which  I had  long  since  .settled  in  my  own  mind 
and  which  Mr  Gunckel  also  recognizes. 

We  s<H%  therefore,  that  little  progress  has  Ikhmi  made  hitherto 
toward  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  Cross  inscription.  But 
we  are  fortunately  enabled  by  the  siicce.ssful  interpretation  of  the 
Maya  numeral  system  and  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  several 
glyphs  to  make  a considerable  advance  in  this  direction. 

This  progress  results  chiefly,  however,  from  the  observation  that 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Maya  region,  excepting  some  short  inscriptions 
on  buildings  and  altars,  are  of  two  different  kinds: 

(1)  The  so-<-alled  stehe.  whi<-h,  as  a rule,  display  glyphs  in  pairs  of 
vertical  rows.  iH’ginning  at  the  lop  with  a large  nundH>r  lying  Indween 
one  and  one  and  a half  millions,  which,  reckoned  from  the  starting 
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l)oint  of  Maya  chronology,  denotes  the  j>res(>nt  day  or  at  least  a day 
that  is  near  the  present. 

(2)  The  l)roader  ins<-ription.s,  the  framework  of  which  consists  of 
calendar  dates,  between  which  large  nnmlKTs  are  intei-spersed  that 
state  the  interval  l)etween  each  two  dates.  Between  these  dates  and 
intervals  there  are  some  other  glyphs,  for  the  most  part  still  wholly 
unexplained.  The  Cros.s  inscription  ladongs  to  this  second  cla.ss. 

licaving  aside  the  wider  of  this  tablet  as  not  |M‘rtinent  to  my  |»res- 
ent  task,  I will  now  give  here  the  six  coinmns  of  glyphs  on  each  side, 
I'ontaining  s»‘venteeii  glyphs  each,  to  l«*  semi  on  the  left  and  right 
of  the  central  sacriticial  stvne  (plate  xi.iir). 

'I'hns  we  siai  here  21)1  glyi>hs.  There  would  Im>  lTXl"4=-b4  were 
not  the  fiisit  four  jilaces  alaive  on  the  left  cH-enpied  by  a single  char- 
acter. the  suiR‘i'scri])tion,  such  as  is  customary  in  insm-iptions  of  laith 
kinds  (with  some  variants).  In  this  case  this  sn|M-i‘scri))tion  con- 
sists of  three  part.s.  aside  from  the  ornaments  addisl  at  the  top  and 
liottom.  'I'he  character  for  the  year  of  dlH)  days  oc-cupies  the  chief 
place;  on  the  right  and  left  of  it  are  added  the  Hiis,  by  which  the  year 
is  increased  twentyfold,  that  is,  to  7.200  days;  above  it  we  see  a char- 
acter never  yet  discus.sed,  to  which  we  must  ascriln*  the  meaning  of 
20X~. -99  =144.000  days,  as  will  Ih“  shown  farther  on. 

This  superscription,  comiionnded  of  the  thri*e  largest  time  periods 
in  use,  accordingly  means  something  like  "chronologic  guide”  or 
“ historic  table  ”. 

The  larger  part  of  the  two  columns  A and  B under  this  .sujx’rscrip- 
tion  seems  like  an  introduction  or  a guide  to  the  remainder.  It 
.sets  forth  certain  gly|>hs  of  special  ini|)ortance,  neci'ssary  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  rest.  Signs  B 4 and  B .5  an-  important  to  u" 
as  having  lieen  interpreted  lawoiid  <iiie.stion,  for  I may  now  assume 
that  their  meaning,  7,200  and  300  days,  is  fully  ris'ogni/.ed.  Then 
follows,  almost  of  necessity,  B .‘1=141.000  days,  as  the  sign  of  a simi- 
lar form  in  the  superscription  has  led  ns  to  conjecture,  and  as  we  s»h- 
it  repeated  in  {’  .'i,  K 0,  U 2.  and  \'  12. 

I am  equally  certain  that  1 si‘e  in  It  0 the  sign  for  20  days,  although 
it  has  no  resmnblance  to  the  corresponding  signs  in  the  manust-ripts. 
This  is  confirmed  by  no  fewer  than  sixteen  succeeding  ]>assag**s  in  this 
inscription.  'I'he  chaiaeter  employed  here  appears  to  Ih'  a day  sign, 
C’huen,  and  such  it  has  already  been  considered  by  otheisi.  .\s  this 
day  lies  in  the  miihlle  of  a 20-day  perical  la-ginning  with  Imix,  it  may, 
perhaps,  denote  the  whole  jM'i’iod. 

Now,  the  four  characters  B 3 to  B (>  arc  each  connected  with  a 
picture,  A 3 to  A ti.  These  can  hardly  be,  i>ictures  of  anything  but 
gmls,  who  preside  over  such  [wriiKls,  although  up  to  this  point  we 
have  known  nothing  of  these  deitie.s.  In  fact,  in  F 10  instead  of  the 
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,sij;ii  for  :5(>()  we  notice  the  corresjKindin};  picture,  just  as  the  same  siiti- 
stitiition  (M'cui's  on  other  nionninents;  for  instance,  on  the  inscrip- 
tions in  Stephens,  Kiifrlisli  edition,  D 7 and  H 11  in  tlie  l>eiriimiiii;  of 
volume  2,  the  same  on  paj^-  :542,  and  the  first  sign  on  j)agi‘  7. 

Now,  B 7 is  <|uite  logi<'ally  the  sign  kin,  the  single  day.  In  A 7 
then'  is  no  longer  a picture  Ix-huiging  to  it,  hut  a hand,  probaldy 
la'cause  the  single  days  were  simply  counted  on  the  fingi'i-s.  I will 
iK)t  attemj)t  to  explain  the  figure  drawn  alK)ve  the  hand.  In  I)  4 
we  see  the  same  character  n'vers<‘d,  the  hand  on  top,  the  n'st  Ik'Iow. 

In  H 8 follows  Allan,  the  most  important  of  the  days,  and  in  A 8 
the  god  1)  ( I/amna)  la'liinging  to  it.  'I'his  deity  is  recognized  liy  the 
o|M‘ii  mouth  and  the  solitary  tooth,  visihle  in  some  nipies  of  this  pas- 
sage. 

Concerning  .V  !)  and  B 5)  I hardly  venture  a conjecture.  .\re  these 
signs  mc'ant  to  exprc'ss  the  day  'JO  ( .Vkhal ) and  the  god  B (Cukulcan)  ' 

Thus  far  the  characters  in  A are  joined  to  those  in  B with  no  intc-r- 
vc'uing  space.  From  here  on  caich  of  the  two  signs  in  the  adjacent  col- 
umns is  independently  drawn. 

In  B 10  we  notice  thi'  numeral  It  seems  as  if  A 10  and  H 10 
might  denote  the  unlucky  days  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

■V  11  I do  not  know  how  to  explain;  it  must  refer  to  B 11.  Tlie 
latter,  however,  is  com])osc‘d  of  the  numeral  2.  a face  looking  toward 
the  left,  and  a hand  i>ointing  to  the  right.  It  might  1k>  considei-ed  as 
suggesting  the  change  from  the  old  year  to  the  nc'W,  the  la.st  day  of 
the  old  and  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  which  two  days  are  the 
jirincipal  suhject  of  represc'iilation  in  jiagc's  2.5  to  28  of  the  Dn'.sden 
codex. 

■V  12  and  B 12  are  wholly  ohscaire  to  me. 

In  A Ifl  we  sc'e  a civsc'ent  and  under  it  the  numeral  !>.  Nine  lunar 
revolutions  formed  a sacred  ])eriod,  e.spc'cially  as  this  length  of  time 
nc'arly  coriTspondi'd  with  the  tonahimatl.  The  mcKin  sign  in  B 13 
must  la>  clo.sc-ly  relatc'd  to  A 13. 

In  regard  to  the  four  characters.  A 14  to  B I.t,  I am  uuahle  to  decide 
whether  tlu’V  are  to  lie  regardc-d  as  the  end  of  this  intrcxluction  or  as 
the  iii-eliminaries  of  the  real  suhjc'ct-matter  of  the  inscription. 

B’ith  A It!  la'gins  the  regular  alternation  of  date's  and  jeeriods. 
which  continuc's  to  the  end  of  this  tablet. 

I'he  ])oints  of  time,  or  calendar  dates,  as  I proved  long  ago.  have 
the  fortnula:  I 17;  18,  I7th  month. 

'I'his  formula  designates  a certain  spc'cific'd  day  recurring  after  a 
jx'riod  of  .52  years,  that  is,  the  first  day  of  the  13-day  week  when  it 
is  the  seventcH-nth  of  the  20-day  period  and  the  eighteenth  of  the  sev- 
entc'enth  so-called  month. 

'I'he  time  ])criods,  on  the  other  hand,  have  as  the  first  sign  that  for 
the  20-day  jx'riod,  which  we  have  already  found  in  B C.  'I'here  is  a 
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iiuml)er  both  above  ami  Ijefore  it.  The  first  states  liow  many  such 
j)eritKls  are  meant;  tlie  second,  how  many  additional  single  day.s. 
Then  follow  the  signs  for  :$t;o,  7.200,  and  occasionally  also  for 
144,000  days,  provided  with  nmnlx'rs  which  indicate  how  many  such 
periods  there  are. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  following  is  the  actual  framework  of 
the  inscription: 

Date  Interval 

1 ..  . A 10  B IB  D I C3 

2  D:IC4  D.5C0 

3  CHDtl  DIO 

4  CUD  11  D13-D14 

5.. .  E 1 F 1 F ,VF  0 

0 E » F 9 E lO-F  1 1 

7 F 12  E 13  F 15-F  16 

8  T2S3  T3 

9  S4T4  .SOTO 

10  T8S9  T9 

11  SUIT  10  S12T12 

12  HUTU  Sl.’i 

13  T17U1  U3-U4 

U UT  V7  U8-U9 

U,  . U 10  V 10  V 13-V  U 

10  .U  17  V 17  W 1-W2 

17  X.7W6  X6-W7 

18  X low  11  X 11-X  12 

19  W 14  X 14  W O’)  X l.l 

Of  the  pairs  of  glyphs,  which  together  e.vpress  a certain  date, 
the  first  (A  1C),  I)  :j,  C !).  etc.)  must  always  designate  one  of  the  20 
days,  the  second  (II  10,  C 4,  1)  0,  etc.)  one  of  the  18  so-called  months. 
This  ob.servatiou  will  (htcidedly  facilitate  the  final  deciphering  of 
this  and  of  kindred  in.scriptions,  although  progress  in  this  direction 
is  checked  by  countless  difficulties — variant.s,  deviations  of  the  monu- 
mental from  the  written  te.xt,  abrasion,  and  <lisintegration.  If  I 
were  to  review  the  entire  tablet  in  detail,  the  numerous  queries  would 
still  give  the  impre-ssion  of  a barren  waste.  I can  only  direct  atten- 
tion here  to  a few  jioints  of  special  intcn'st. 

The  study  of  the  first  two  dates  and  the  intervening  period  is 
aln-ady  sufliciently  interesting.  It  reminds  us  of  the  iM’ginniug  of 
the  large  umnlaM's  and  dates  on  ])age  24  (Indow  on  the  left)  of  the 
Dresden  c(Hle.\.  Here  we  found  two  dates 


1 17;  18.  17tli  monlli. 

IV  17 ; 8,  18tli  iiiuiitli. 

and  jM'rceived  that  they  were  s«*parated  by  2.200  (8X‘-iOO-t-C)X-0) 
days.  \ow,  we  find  in  the  Cross  inscription: 

A 11!;  1,  17  It  10:  18,  unknown  inmitli. 

1)3;  IV  17  C4;  8,  IStli  inoiitli. 


Between  them,  however,  is  I)  1,  the  sign  for  20.  and  above  it,  ns 
there  was  no  room  on  the  left,  in  all  probability  a 0 (the  1 for  lack  of 
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riMMii  (dose  to  the  5),  and  in  addition  C 2,  an  unknown  glyph,  with 
8 prefixed.  I think  that  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  regard  the 
obscure  character  B 16  as  the  seventeenth  month  (Kayab)  and  C 2 
as  a glyph  for  the  tonalamatl.  The  stonecutter  of  the  Cross 
inscription,  therefore,  proceeds  from  the  same  two  dates  from  which 
the  writer  of  the  Dresden  codex  proceeds,  and  this  fact  increases  the 
probability,  already  apjiearing  from  other  circum.stanc*s.  that  the 
Dr(‘sden  codex  had  its  origin  not  far  from  Palenque,  probably  in 
the  district  of  the  Tzentals,  who,  therefore,  should  rt'ceive  closer  atten- 
tion from  this  time  forward. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties  the  interpretation  of  a few  of  these 
groups  can  lx*  considered  correct,  as  the  sjx‘cified  period  agre(»s  with 
a preceding  and  following  date,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  interval  lx>tween 
them.  I here  give  some  examples  in  which,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
examination,  1 will  state  the  yeai-s  found  by  computation  in  which 
the  dates  are  contained. 

The  simplest  example  is  the  twelfth  date,  the  twelfth  period,  and 
the  tliirteenth  date,  as  follows: 

8 14  T 14:  II  14;  10,  0th  month.  (11  Muluc.) 

8 15:  34-0x20=12:1. 

T 17  U 1 : Via  17;  13,  12th  month.  (11  Muluc.) 

In  fact,  day  II  14  pi-ecedes  VIII  17  by  123  days,  and  day  10,  6th 
month  is  123  days  lx?fore  13,  Pith  month.  Tlie  year  remains  the  same. 

I will  add  that  day  VIII  17  in  the  last  part  of  the  Dresden  cotlex 
is  of  sjiecial  importance  (see  my  second  treatise,  “ Zur  Entzifferung 
der  Mayahandschriften  ”,  pages  14  to  17). 

The  example  directly  preceding  also  corresjxmds  admirably.  It 
forms  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dates  and  the  eleventh  intervening 
jx'riod. 

S 10  T 10:  XI  5;  0,  0th  month.  (11  Kan.) 

8 12  T 12:  !t4-3  x 204- 13  X 300=4.74!!. 

8 14  T 14:  11  14;  10.  Olh  month.  (11  .Muluc.) 

The  space  Ix'tween  the  two  dates  is  actually  4,74!>=18X200-)-fi!>= 
13X365-1-4.  -\nd  6!)  is  in  fact  the  distance  fn)in  XI  5 to  II  14,  4 the 
distance  from  6,  6th  month  to  10,  6th  month. 

In  addition,  I would  mention  the  st-cond  and  third  dates  and  the 
s(‘cond  jwriod ; 

D 3 C 4;  IV  17;  8,  18th  month.  (9  Ix.) 

D 5 C 6:  24  9 X 20  : 300  =542. 

C 9 D 9:  XIII 19;  20,  8th  month.  (11  Kan.) 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  an  affix  is  attached  to  the  sign  for 
360,  ('  6,  which  seems  to  me  to  denote  the  close  of  this  pericxl  and  to 
jn'event  the  next  sign  I)  6 from  Ix'ing  added  to  it.  Moreover,  D 9 
prohably  denotes  the  eighth  month;  but  its  prefix,  according  to  my 
sup]X)sition,  only  denotes  the  close  of  the  month. 
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Now,  54‘2=->X‘i«0+2-2=3(i5+17T.  The  .lay  IV  17,  adimlly  pre- 
cedes the  day  XIII  1!)  by  just  22  days.  But  the  day  8,  18th  month  is 
distant  177  days  from  20,  8th  month  of  the  following  year,  and  theiv- 
fore  distant  365-|- 177=542  days  from  the  same  day  2 years  later. 

A most  singular  error  results  if  the  dates  17  and  18  are  compared 
•with  the  intervening  jieriod  17.  The  inscription  here  reads  as  follows : 

X .I  W 6:  II  18;  4,  t2th  month,  (t  Canac.) 

X6  W 7:  1 I 20  i iKIO^tSt. 

X to  W 11:  VII  1;  17,  8th  mouth.  (8  Mnlnc.) 

Now,  II  18  to  VII  1=83;  and  4,  12th  month  to  17,  8th  month=298. 
The  sum  of  the  two  numl>ei-s  is  381,  which  is  recorded  us  the  interval 
of  time  between  them,  while  in  I'eulity  the  two  dates  are  sejiarated  by 
l(),723=45X3f>5-f-21)8  or  01X21)0-1-83.  It  is  plain  thei’efore  that  the 
charactei-s  were  engravi*.!  on  the  stone  Ixdore  the  computation  was 
completed. 

In  one  instance  the  month  seems  to  l)e  omitted.  This  occurs  in  F 9. 
in  the  date  which  ends  a period  in  the  inscription.  I here  combine 
the  starting  point  of  the  whole  computation  with  the  sixth  date: 

A 16  B 16:  I 17;  16, 17th  mouth.  (3  Kau.) 

E F .5  and  6:  3-t-llX20+7X380-lX7,200-i-3X144,000  =297.»42. 

E 9:  IX  19;  completed,  15,  4th  mouth.  (1  Muluc.) 

If,  since  after  18,980  (62X365)  days,  the  dates  have  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  year,  15X18, 980=284,71X1  is  subtracted  from  297,942, 
13,242  days  remain.  But  13,242=50X260-f242=36X365-|-102.  And 
the  time  from  I 17  to  IX  19  is  actually  242;  from  18,  17th  month  to 
15,  4th  month,  102  days;  I therefore  believe  that  it  is  not  venturing 
t(X)  much  thus  to  complete  the  date. 

The  passage  F 6,  moreover,  is  the  only  one  in  the  inscription  where 
a multiple  of  144,000  really  follows  the  sign  for  7,200,  as  would  be 
ex])ected.  Such  a multiple  of  144,000,  indeed,  <xTurs  three  more  times, 
but  in  C 5 it  is  8X144,000,  and  here  it  stands  directly  lx*fore  the 
]x-riod  Ijeginning  with  the  single  days,  while  in  F 2 and  V 12  we  have 
nine  times  and  five  times  this  numlMU',  but  s»'i)arated  in  each  case  from 
the  succ-eeding  peri.Hl  by  a glyph  (V  2 anil  U 13,  differing  from  each 
other).  Here  is  a problem  to  l)e  solved  in  the  future. 

An  attempt,  however,  with  the  sign  II  2 seems  to  l>e  sucre-ssful.  la-t 
us  compare  the  thirteenth  with  the  fourteenth  date: 

T 17  U 1:  VIII  17;  13,  12th  month.  (11  Muluc.) 

U 2 U V 3 U 4:  9X144, (MX)  i 18-}-20^8x  360  | IX', 200=1.306,118. 

U 7 V 7:  III  1.5;  16,  1st  month?  (2  Kan. ) 

That  the  indistinct  last  sign  denotes  the  first  month  is,  of  cours.', 
only  a conjecture;  also  that  a line  is  lacking  in  the  number  11  stan.l- 
ing  before  it.  If  it  is  correc-t  then  everything  agrees,  for  1,3(X),118-— 
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<■>8X18.080=15.478,  hut  this  equals  .70X2<>0+i:iS=42X3C>5  f 148. 
From  VIII  17  to  III  1.5  is  1.18;  from  13,  1‘2th  month  tt>  1(1,  1st  month 
is  148. 

In  another  ease,  where  I comhine  the  fourth  jind  fiftli  dates  with  the 
fourth  period,  I must  hazard  two  conjectures.  First,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  D 11  the  actual  startiiifr  point  of  Maya  chronology,  the  eighth 
day  of  tlie  eightts'iith  month,  is  not  designated  hy  the  same  sign  a.s  in 
C 4,  Imt  instead  l>y  the  old  god  (Izamna),  the  lord  of  the  day  17 
standing  Ix'side  it ; and,  second,  I iM'lieve  that  the  indistinct  prefix  of 
1)  11  is  to  lx*  read  as  *2.  These  jxistidates  lx*ing  accepted,  we  have  the 
following  ivsiilt : 

('  11  n 11  : .\  17:  H,  IStb  Iiioiiili.  (1  Ix.) 

r>  in,  (’  14  1>  14:  n + 11XlO+1xni!0+l«X7.100=i;«).9‘.''Z 

K 1 F 1 : IX  lit : 1.5,  12tli  iiiontli.  (10  Mnlue.) 

If  tlie  iiuiiiIkt  1 11.880=(lX18.h80  is  suhtracled  from  110,9"2"2,  there 
are  left  17,042  <lays=().5X-<>0+142=4GX3(>5-|-252,  and  142  is  the 
interval  lx>twtH*n  X 17  and  IX  10,  while  2.52  is  the  interval  lx*twe<Mi 
8,  18th  month  and  15,  12th  month. 

Perhaps  it  is  ahso  worthy  of  notice  here  that,  if  20  years  (20X365) 
are  subtracted  from  17.042,  0,742  days  remain,  which  we  i-ecognize<l 
as  a riHMirreiit  and  very  remarkable  numlx'r  in  the  last  part  of  tlie 
Dresden  ccxlex  (see  Zur  Entzitferimg  der  Mayahandsehriften,  II. 
pagi's  16  and  18). 

This  numlx-r,  0,742,  ivsults  still  more  directly  if  the  sinxind  date  is 
combined  with  the  fifth  ilate  just  now  under  di.scus.sion: 

I)  :i  <’  4:  IV  17:  H.  l.Sth  moiitli.  (0  Ix.) 

K 1 F 1 : IX  10:  1.5.  l-’tli  month.  (10  Maine.) 

The  two  dates  are  indeed  s»*parated  by  0,742=27X36.5 — 111  days, 
for  0,742  ispials  17X'2<>0+ l’22=26X365-|-2.52 ; but  thei-e  are  in  fact 
122  ilays  Ix'tween  IV  17  and  IX  10,  and  252  days  betwet'ii  8.  18th 
month  and  15,  12(h  month.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  jx*riod  of  0,742 
days  d(K‘s  not  sec'in  to  1m>  e.xpressed  anywhere  on  the  inscription;  jxt- 
haps  it  is  denoted  by  a character  still  unknown. 

These  examjiles  will  suffice  to  ])oint  out  the  way  along  which  fur- 
ther investigation,  not  merely  of  this  but  of  other  Maya  inscriptions, 
mu.st  lx‘  pursued.  And  1 have  reasons  for  desiring  an  early  succes.sor 
ill  this  work. 

IVe  have  seen  that  as  a rule  each  date  is  connected  with  the  one 
immediately  pri'ceding  it,  for  I could  pnx-eed  from  the  dates  1,  2,  4. 
11,  12,  13,  and  17  directly  to  2,  3,  5.  12,  11,  14,  and  18.  But  I have 
made  a jump  only  from  1 and  2 to  <>  and  5,  though  I will  mention  also 
that  I have  jumped  from  1 to  7 for  my  own  satisfaction,  appanmtly 
not  incorrectly. 

It  aiiixairs,  theiTfore.  that  a moiv  or  less  direct  refereiuv  to  the 
starting  jxiints  of  the  whole  computation  (x-curs  in  the  thm>  dates  of 
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columns  E and  F.  And  these  three  days  are  peculiar  in  that  they  all 
three  (E  1,  E 9,  and  F 12)  proceed  from  the  same  day,  IX  19.  IIow 
may  this  lie  accounted  for? 

I now  add  an  observation  in  which  Cyrus  Thomas  has  led  the  way. 
In  nine  pas.'-ages  of  the  inscription  we  find  two  unknown  glyphs,  the 
same  ones  each  time  in  immediate  succession : F 7 E 8,  S and  T 1,  T 7 
S 8,  T 15  S 10,  IT  and  V 0,  V 11  IT  12,  U and  V 10,  W and  X 3,  and  W 
and  X 17.  Six  times  this  jiair  of  signs  occui's  lietween  the  interval 
and  the  following  date;  in  U 0 V 0 it  occurs  between  two  dates,  in 
V 11  U 12  lietweeii  the  date  and  the  following  interval,  in  W X 17  at 
the  end  of  the  whole  inscription  after  an  interval.  The  character- 
istic of  the  fii-st  sign  is  a hand  pointing  forward,  that  of  the  st'cond, 
a kin  (*‘  sun  “ day  ") ; accordingly,  they  may  perhaps  mean  nothing 
more  than  “counting  of  the  days”.  The  sense  must  be  very  general, 
otherwise  it  would  not  occur  in  nine  places. 
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To  assign  to  each  day  a certain  god  as  a ruler  or  protector  is  a wide- 
spread custom,  a trace  of  which  is  still  jwrceptible  in  Europe  to-day, 
inasmuch  as  we  still  call  our  week  days  after  heathen  deities. 

This  custom  also  prevailed  in  the  domain  of  Aztec  and  Maya  cul- 
ture. With  ivgard  to  its  practice  among  the  Aztecs,  Doctor  Seler, 
in  j^articnlar,  has  given  us  considerable  information  in  the  Compte 
rendu  of  the  Berlin  Americanist  Congress  of  1888  in  his  great 
treatise  on  the  Aubin  Tonalamatl.  In  referenct^  to  the  Mayas,  this 
scholar  says  in  his  treatise  on  the  names  of  the  Maya  gods  irpres<‘nted 
in  the  Dresden  manuscript  (1887),  page  2H0,  that  it  ai)iM“ai-s  from  the 
old  Belacion  of  the  Priest  Hernandez  (which  I am  unal)le  to  consult) 
that  Cukidcan  was  the  chief  of  the  ‘20  gods,  who,  according  to  the 
ile.scription,  clearly  denoted  the  deities  of  the  20  day  signs. 

Many  names  and  glyphs  of  Maya  and  Aztec  go<ls  combined  with 
nunil)ei-s  always  refer  tf>  certain  specified  days  not  in  the  st-ries  of  20 
but  in  that  of  the  21)0  days  of  the  tonalamatl,  es]K»cially  those  of  the 
Mavas  Ix'ginning  with  Iliin  (1),  and  thos<’  of  the  Aztecs  iH'ginning 
with  Macuil  (51. 

From  the  account  of  Xunez  de  la  Vega,  as  well  ns  from  that  of 
Franci.sco  Fernandez,  whose  narrative  is  pres<‘rved  b_v  Bartholome  de 
las  Casas,  it  appears  that,  generally  speaking,  the  20  days  were  each 
dedicated  to  a gotl  or  lord. 

Such  day  go<ls  have  l>een  handed  down  to  us  from  certain  juirts  of 
the  country,  not  only  in  a general  way,  but  s[x»eial  ones  for  sjx'cial 
days. 

Thus  it  is  said  of  the  first  day,  Kan,  that  among  the  Tzeutals  in 
Chiapas  and  Tabasco  (who,  by  the  way,  were  the  probable  authors  of 
the  monuments  of  Paleiuiue  and  of  the  Dresden  manuscript)  this  day 
had  Iks'ii  called  (ihanan,  and  (ihanan  had  Ikhmi  a divinity  in  those 
localities  (sih*.  Brinton,  Mayan  Hieroglyphs,  pages  02,  123). 

The  fifth  day,  Lamat,  is  designated  among  the  Kiche-Cakchikels 
in  Guatemala  by  Kanel,  a deity  of  sei'd  sowing  (see  l>elow). 
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The  sixth  day,  Miihic  (we  are  calling  the  days  aet-ording  to 
Landn,  that  is,  according  to  the  usage  of  northwestern  Yucatan), 
is  palled  Toh  in  Kiche,  after  the  god  of  thunderstorms  (see  Brinton. 
Calendar  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  1893,  page  27). 

The  sixteenth  day,  Cause,  was  called  Ayotl,  “tortoise”  (Brinton, 
Calendar,  page  33),  hy  the  Pipiles,  an  Aztec  tribe,  it  is  true,  but  living 
among  Maya  trilies,  and  among  the  Mayas  the  tortoise  belongs  to  the 
mythic  animals,  which  rank  in  order  with  the  actual  gods. 

The  seventeenth  day,  Ahau,  is  called  in  the  Kiche  and  Cakchikel 
llunahpu,  the  one  lord  of  power,  from  which  the  name  for  the  day 
Ahau  (Brinton,  Calendar,  page  22)  has  obviouslj'  been  derived. 

As  patron  of  the  eighteenth  day,  Imix,  Ek-chuah,  a black  go<l,  the 
g<Hl  of  cacao  planters,  travelers,  and  merchants,  is  mentioned  (see 
.'seler,  Charakter  der  aztekis<'hen  und  der  Mayahandschriften,  1888, 
pages  f>  and  44;  Brasseur  de  BourlKuirg,  Histoire  des  nations  civili- 
s«Vs  dll  Mexique  et  de  I’Amerique  centrale,  volume  2 (1888),  pages  4^5 
and  44). 

I^astly,  the  twentieth  day,  .\kbal,  is  called  by  the  Tzentals  Votan, 
“ the  h(-art  ”,  a well-known  deity,  corresponding  to  the  Aztec  Te- 
peyollotl  ( Brinton,  Calendar,  page,  24). 

The  above  are  detached  fragments  of  the  system  of  the  Maya  day 
gods.  But  we  aiv  now  able  to  see  our  way  more  clearly  to  the  recon- 
struction of  this  system,  inasmuch  as  the  s('cond  revised  edition  of 
Die  (Jottergestalten  der  Mayahandschriften,  by  Paul  Schellhas,  has 
ju.st  lieen  issued  (Dresden  codex,  1897,  by  Richard  Bertling).  In 
this  work  the  distinguished  author  as  far  as  possible  separates  the 
individual  gods  according  to  the  pictures  and  the  written  designation. 
Furnished  with  such  aids,  we  will  now  proceeil  to  join  each  one  of  the 
20  days  in  their  order  (y  to  «a,  figure  112)  to  the  respective  deities, 
ignoring  everything  on  the  right  and  left  of  our  path  which  does 
not  further  this  end. 

1.  Kan,  g.  Brinton,  Calendar,  page  24,  also  gives  Kanan,  which 
s<*ems  to  me  to  be  the  more  primitive  form,  for  kan  means  yellow  and 
ripe,  and  kanan  (derived  from  it)  is  probably  the  yellow  maize  kernel 
after  it  has  liecome  ri[)e.  The  Tzental  form  for  the  day,  Ghanan, 
corresponds  to  this,  for  in  the  Tzental  vocabidary  of  Pater  I^ara,  ghan 
is  the  maize  ear  (see  Brinton’s  Primer,  pages  62,  123).  The  Aztts- 
meaning  of  the  da}'  name  dws  not  concern  us,  but  among  the  Nahuas 
of  Meztitlan  the  ilay  is  actually  called  Xilotl,  “ear  of  corn”  (see 
Brinton,  Calendar,  page  2.">). 

Hence  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  K is  the  deity  lielonging  to  this  day, 
in  whos(‘  picture  we  plainly  see  the  kan  synilx)!,  which  is  itself 
nothing  but  a iiiaizi’  kernel,  and  the  sprouting  maize  jilaiit  (see 
Schellhas,  Giittergestalten,  i>age  19). 
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2.  C'hiwhaii,  h.  Chic  means  great,  and  clian  in  Tzental,  can  in 
Cakcliilrel,  means  serpent;  the  last  syllable  of  Cukulcan  has  likewise 
the  same  significance.  The  Aztec  name  for  the  day,  Coatl,  also 
signifies  .serpent.  The  fiisit  part  of  Chicchan,  however,  might  be  chii 
(“to  bite,  to  sting’’).  The  glyi>h  is  a head  alx>ut  whose  temjiles  is 
wound  a row  of  small  circles  like  a string  of  pearls,  and  according  to 
Schellhas,  (Jbttorgestalten,  page  23,  the  divinit}'  II,  the  serpent 
g<Ml  has  the  same  i>retty  deeonition,  which  has  long  lai-n  regarded  as 
signifying  a serpent’s  skin. 

3.  Cimi,  /.  The  meaning  of  cimi  is  death;  the  Aztec  name  for  the 
day,  Mi(|uiztli,  and  the  Kiche-Cakchikel.  Camey,  likewist'  have  the 
same  significance. 

Acconlingly  there  can  1h'  no  doubt  that  the  divinity  A ladongs  to 
this  day,  e.specially  as  the  glyph  and  the  picture  rest-mble  each 
other.  Whether  the  bird  Moan,  as  a special  repn*sentation  of  A, 
also  belongs  to  this  day,  1 must  leave  undecided  for  the  present,  l)ut 
I will  return  to  the  subject  later. 

4.  Manik,  k.  ^^'e  know  no  more  about  a satisfactory  meaning  for 
this  word  than  we  do  for  the  Tzental  Mo.xic.  On  the  other  hanil,  the 
day  name  in  Nahuatl,  Mazatl,  in  Zapotec,  China,  and  in  Kiche- 
Cakchikel,  Queh,  denotes  in  each  case  deer  (Rrinton,  Calendar, 
i>age  26). 

The  glyph  signifies  a hand  in  the  act  of  grasping,  as  in  the 
character  for  the  east,  where  the  hand  (as  it  were)  draws  up  the  sun 
which  lies  below  it. 

To  the  dw'r  as  well  as  to  this  hand,  a hunting  god  would  Ik'  most 
appropriate,  in  connection  with  which  we  particularly  recall  Code.\ 
Troano-Cortesianus.  in  which  there  is  such  great  prominence  given  to 
the  <leer  hunt  (with  snares,  traps,  and  sjx'arsi  that  an  entiiv  section  is 
devoted  to  the  subject.  Hut  thus  far  the  .picture  of  a god  suitable 
for  a hunting  god  has  not  Ix'en  found,  although  there  is  no  lack  of 
names  of  gods  of  the  chase  Ixith  among  the  Mayas  and  among  the 
Aztecs.  I think  that  one  of  the  various  forms  under  which  F is  rep- 
i-es*‘iited  might  possibly  a[>ply  here,  esj)ccially  as  F is  regarded  as  a 
death  god,  who  perhaps  is  meant  to  denote  a violent  death  by  sacri- 
fice or  at  the  hands  of  a hunter. 

.■>.  Hamat.  /.  Without  doubt  the  Tzental  Lambat  is  a pun'r  form, 
which  Hrinton.  Calendar,  page  27.  interprets  as  derived  from  lam. 
“to  sink  in’’,  "to  sink  iK-neath ’’,  and  from  Hat,  which  means  both 
the  grain,  the  seed,  and  a mattock  for  working  the  ground.  The 
Aztec  clesignation  for  this  day,  Tochtli.  “rabbit’’,  might  convey  the 
idea  of  the  animal  as  a symbol  of  fertility  or  even  as  destroyer  of  the 
crop.  'I'he  gl.vi)h  perhaps  denotes  the  furrows  or  holes  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  st'ed. 
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W«  might,  but  only  perhaps,  look  here  for  a grain  gotl,  particu- 
larly as  in  Kiche-Cakchikel  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ixtlavacan 
in  (luatemala,  the  name  of  the  day,  Kanel,  designates  a deity  of  see<l- 
sowing,  to  whom  sacrific-es  were  performed  on  this  day  (Scherzer  in 
Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Economica  de  Guatemala,  December  l.a,  1870). 

The  picture  of  a deity  of  seed-sowing,  however,  has  not  yet  Ixs'ii 
discovered  in  Maya  literature,  although  this  action  is  represente<l 
several  times  in  the  manusiTipts. 

(1.  Muluc,  m.  This  word,  to  which  Mulu,  or  Molo,  in  Tzental  cor- 
res])onds,  might  la*  derived  from  miiyal.  •‘clouds”  (.Stoll,  Ethnog- 
raphie  von  Guatemala,  page  50),  and  this  may  lx-  connectCHl  with  mul. 
“ to  heap  uj)  ”.  ,\mong  the  Zapotecs  the  day  is  called  Niza.  or  Queza. 
“ water  in  Kiche-t'akchikel.  Toll.  Toll,  however,  signifies  the  gcsl 
of  thunderstorms.  To  this  the  .\ztec  .Vtl  also  corresiionds  and  the 
Quiahnitl  of  the  Pipiles.  water  or  rain. 

The  glyph  is  doubtful.  It  is  either  the  firmament  with  a cloud 
in  the  center,  or  a sheet  of  water  with  an  islet  rising  out  of  it. 
With  this  I place  the  deity  K,  blowing  from  his  enormously  exagger- 
ated nose,  therefore  proliably  denoting  (he  storm  god. 

7.  Oc.  n.  The  meaning,  foot,  which  this  word  has  among  the 
Mayas,  is  of  no  use  to  ns.  Rut  perhaps  it  is  usi’ful  to  know  that 
according  to  Stoll,  Ethnogra|)hie  von  Gnateniala,  among  two  Maya 
Irilies.  the  Tzotzils  in  t’hia])as  and  the  Chanalial  in  the  north  of 
Guateniahi,  the  wild  dog  (coyote)  is  culled  ohil,  from  which  tips  word 
Oc  may  have  Ix'en  derived.  Now,  this  day  has  the  name  Tzi  with  the 
Kiche-Cakchikels,  and  with  the  ,\ztecs.  Itzcuintli,  Ixith  meaning 
dog;  the  Zapotec  name.  Telia,  is  said,  according  to  Bartolomaiis  of 
Pisa  (Brinton,  Calendar,  jiage  2.8),  to  mean  the  same.  But  the  dog 
<)ccnrs  in  mythology  as  the  lightning  lx>ast,  in  which  character  it  fre- 
quently and  distinctly  (X’cnrs  in  the  maniiscri]its  ( Schellhas,  Giitter- 
gestalten.  page  80). 

The  glyph  occurs  in  manifold  forms,  which  have  in  common  sev- 
eral zigzag  lines  (for  example,  in  the  Ixxiks  of  Chilani  Balani).  ami 
which  might  very  well  signify  lightning. 

8.  (’linen,  o.  In  Tzental  and  Kiche-('akchikel,  this  day  is  called 
Batz,  in  Xahuatl.  Ozoniatli,  and  both  mean  monkey.  It  denotes  h 
jiarticiilar  species  of  monkey,  Tzental,  according  to  Lara  (Brinton. 
Calendar.  |iage  28).  Chiu,  and  jicrhaps  Chnen,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  olherwis«‘  unknown,  is  connected  with  it. 

The  glyi>h  shows  a gaping  jaw.  which  Seler  likewise  ascribes  to  a 
monkey,  but  Schellhas  to  a serjicnt.  1 ilo  not  venture  to  deciile  the 
matter. 

The  figure  of  the  deity  C Ixdonging  here  displaj’s,  ns  dix's  also  its 
glyph,  peculiar  lines  about  the  mouth  and  nose,  which  suggest  ii 
monkey’s  skull  and  even  look  like  the  lateral  nasal  aperture  of  the 
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Aniprican  monkey.  This  Schelllius  has  iwogiiized  as  a deity  of  the 
iiortli.  We  a.ssunie,  therefore,  that  the  I.ittle  Bear  is  conceived  of  as 
a monkey  wliich  holds  fast  with  its  prehensile  tail  to  the  {wle  and 
swings  alK)iit  the  hitter. 

D.  Eh.  p.  This  Maya  word  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  Euob 
of  the  Tzentals  and  the  E.  or  Ee.  of  the  Kiche-Cakchikels.  Like  the 
Pija  of  the  Zapotecs  and  the  Malinalli  of  the  Aztecs,  it  signifies  a com- 
bination of  points,  spines,  or  thorns,  a row  of  teeth,  stiff  varieties  of 
grass,  and  the  brushes  or  brooms  made  of  them. 

The  glyph  of  this  day  is  a head,  and  there fon>,  no  doubt,  a deity. 
By  the  side  of  the  eye  and  the  nose  are  seen  either  two  lines  running 
from  the  top  downward  or,  carried  out  more  in  detail,  a row  of 
many  dots  like  spines  around  these  lines,  so  that  the  whole  is  not 
unlike  a broom,  as  in  Lauda  and  often  in  the  manuscripts. 

What  deity  is  denoted  here  we  can  not  yet  positively  determine. 
We  must  e.Npect  to  find  similar  marking  on  its  face.  In  connection 
with  day  4 (Manik)  we  have  already  alludeil  to  the  various  kinds 
of  lines  on  the  face  of  the  god  F.  Heiv.  trsi,  the  deity  we  are  in  search 
of  may  easily  have  Ihm'ii  confounded  with  the  forms  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  god  F.  I recall,  for  instance,  the  figure  drawn  on  the  left 
at  the.  top  of  page  .’)  of  the  Dresden  ccKle.x,  in  which  two  glyphs  am 
unfortunately  destroyed.  It  shouhl  also  lie  rememlx'red  that  among 
the  Mayas  the  cleansing  of  the  dwellings  for  the  feasts  was  a pm- 
scrilx'd  ritual  act.  We  are  reminded  of  the  herba  verbenaca  used  by 
the  Romans  at  the  lustratio. 

10.  Ben,  q.  The  meaning  of  reed,  rush,  or  straw  belongs  to  Acatl 
in  .\ztec,  to  Quii  or  Laa  in  Za]K)tec,  and  to  Ah  in  Kiche  and  Cak- 
chikel.  The  signifii'ance  of  Ben  in  Maj'a  and  Tzental  is  unknown, 
but  caghlien  in  Tzental  means  dried  cornstalk  (Brinton,  Calendar, 
page  :50). 

The  .Vztec  gly])h.  as  usual,  is  very  distinct.  In  the  Maya  glyph 
there  are  several  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
most  probable  nieanitig  of  this  is  a naif  made  of  reeds  or  rushe.s. 
and  this  opinion  Doctor  .*schellhas  expressed  to  me  in  a letter 
years  ago.  It  tnay  possibly  refer  to  the  Kiche  god  Chahalhuc,  the 
god  of  dwellings  (see  Stoll.  Ethnogi-aphie  der  Indianerstamme  von 
(iuatemala  iti  the  Internationales  Archiv  fiir  Ethnographie,  1880). 
But  it  is  more  likely  to  refer  to  the  .-Vztec  patron  of  this  day,  Itztla- 
liidxpti.  who  isgiven  as  thegod  of  coolness  and  of  drought,  also  of  sin. 
It  reminds  us  that  the  roof  is  a protection  from  sun  heat  and  pouring 
rain,  and  hides  si'cret  sin  from  view;  for  were  not  adulterers  stoneil 
iK'fore  the  image  of  this  particular  god?  I am  far,  however,  from 
wishing  that  this  train  of  thought  should  la-  regardeil  in  the  light 
of  an  assi'rtiou.  .Vfter  the  explatintion  alane  written  Professor 
Brinton  sent  me  his  interesting  work.  The  Pillars  of  Ben,  but  I must 
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lii-rv  contiiic  inys«‘lf  to  rcforriiip  siinpl_v  to  it,  esj^ecially  as  it  n-aUv 
rontains  nothing  that  contradicts  my  view. 

II.  Ix.  r.  In  Aztec  this  day  is  called  Ocelotl;  in  Za|K>tcc,  E«‘hc; 
in  Kiche  and  Cakchikel.  Ralatn.  All  these  mean  the  jaguar.  Th- 
Kiche.  however,  has  also  the  word  Hix  for  it.  which  is  the  same  in 
Tzental.  The  Maya  word  is  written  Ix.  Gix.  Hix.  and  means  the  sia-- 
(Tn'r.  But  jaguar  and  sorceivr  are  actually  synonyms,  for  to  the  lat- 
ter the  power  is  as<  ril>ed  of  transforming  himself  into  the  former,  and 
the  verb  halam  in  Kiche  denotes  precisely  this  transfonnation  (Brin 
ton,  Calendar,  page  60). 

The  Maya  glyph  with  its  two  lines  and  three  dots,  therefon-. 
setmis  plainly  to  denote  the  .striped  and  spotted  jaguar  skin,  which 
IK)ssil)ly  is  a symlwl  of  the  starry  heavens  ( a more  detailed  ac-oount  i? 
given  in  Brinton's  Calendar,  jiage  56).  Ocelotl  among  the  Nahuas  I- 
specifically  the  designation  of  the  Great  Bear,  as  Ozomatli.  the  eighth 
day,  is  that  of  the  Little  Bear.  But  the  deity  helonging  to  it  is  actu 
ally  represented  among  the  Mayas  hv  a jaguar  {.'^chellhas,  Gotter- 
gcstaltcn.  page  .61).  In  the  Dresden  co<lex.  page  *i6a.  at  the  end  of 
the  Tx  year,  the  [)riest  carries  away  the  image  of  the  jaguar. 

1‘2.  Men,  X.  The  Tzental  and  Kiche-Cakchikel  word  Tziqu’r 
means  hird,  the  ,\ztec.  Quauhtli,  specifically  the  eagle.  Now.  the  bird 
among  Central  .Vmerican  peoples  is  the  symlx>l  of  knowledge  and  of 
wisdom,  as  the  owl  was  among  the  ,-Vthenians.  In  harmony  with  such 
a view  this  day  is  called  Naa  hy  the  Zapotecs.  as  it  is  called  Men  bv 
the  Mayas,  laitli  meaning  knowledge  and  understanding,  Ah-men. 
“ the  wise  one 

The  glyph  is  a head.  Below  the  eyes  are  various  markings  which 
might  very  well  mean  bird's  feathers.  Doctor  i^ler  has  been  at 
various  times  reminded  of  the  .\ztec  goddes-s,  Tonantzin.  the  great 
earth  mother  who  is  atloriusl  with  eagle's  feathers. 

.\mong  the  mythical  birds  of  the  Mayas  the  most  important  is  the 
Moan  (Schellhas,  Gottergestalten.  page  26),  which  occurs  often  in 
their  glyjjhs.  and  which  denotes  a month  of  the  year.  In  Globus, 
volume  65.  numl«>r  15  (1894),  I have  considered  whether  Moan  is 
the  sign  of  the  Pleiades.  This  suggestion  may  be  of  use  in  connection 
with  this  day.  but  I do  not  ascriln*  much  imjwrtance  to  the  fact  that 
the  consonants  agn-e  in  Moan  and  Men. 

16.  Cil).  t.  The  Aztec  Cozcaijuauhtli  means  the  vulture,  literallv 
the  king  vulture,  named  after  its  feather  ornament.  The  Tecolotl  of 
the  Pipiles  means  the  owl.  The  Zapotec  IjOO.  or  Guil-loo,  seems  als4i 
to  denote  a bird,  for  ba-loo  denotes  crow  or  raven.  The  meaning 
of  the  Maya  word  Cib  and  of  the  Tzental  Chabin  is  very  uncertain 
(Brinton,  Calendar,  page  61)  : but  that  the  Mayas  actually  regardt'd 
the  vulture  as  the  symbol  of  the  deity  of  this  day  is  confirmed  below 
^see  Schellhas,  Gottergestalten,  page  31). 
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TIu'  glyph  shows  a line  winding  from  below  upward,  on  the  upper 
eii<l  of  which  there  is  a small  round  object.  I do  not  consider  it 
impossible  that  this  may  indicate  a bird  mounting  into  the  air. 

14.  Caban,  «.  I connect  this  word  with  cab,  to  which  Perez  in  his 
le.xicon  gives  the  meaning  of  earth,  world,  soil.  At  the  first  glance  the, 
Aztec  ( )llin  does  not  seem  to  corre-spond  to  it  at  all,  because  the  idea  of 
movement  attaches  to  t )llin  and  particularly  the  movement  of  the  sun ; 
but  wlien  we  find  that  the  Meztitlan  e.xpression,  Nahui  Olli  means  the 
four  movements  given  for  this  day  in  Hrinton’s  Calendar,  page  32, 
and  read  directions  ” rather  than  ‘‘  movements  ”,  the  riddle  is  solved, 
for  it  means  the  four  cardinal  points  surrounding  the  world.  I must 
leave  it  to  the  future  to  reconcile  this  meaning  with  the  Tzental  Chic, 
the  Kiche-Cakchikel  Noh,  and  the  Zapotec  Xoo,  to  which  the  meaning 
of  great,  firm,  powerful  is  ascribed.  Can  these  be  the  designations 
for  the  gods  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  the  Bacabs? 

The  form  of  the  Aztec  glyph  accords  with  my  supposition. 
Around  a centml  design  in  which,  without  too  much  imagination,  one 
can  see  a suggestion  of  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  surrounding 
atmospliere,  figures  in  the  form  of  .sails  of  a windmill  extend  in 
four  directions.  We  are  here  strongly  reminded  of  the  represen- 
tation in  Codex  Cortesianus,  pages  41  to  42,  which  I^eon  de  Rosny  not 
inappropriately  has  called  a tableau  des  Bacabs;  that  is,  of  the  four 
deities  of  the  cardinal  points.  It  is  a tonalamatl  in  which,  from  a 
central  inclosure,  half  of  it  rectangidar  and  half  circular,  four  figures 
represtmting  the  s«‘parate  days  j>roject  in  as  many  directions. 

The  Maya  glyj)h  unquestionably  denotes  the  ground.  I here  <juote 
the  words  of  .Schellhas  (Die  Mayahandschrift  der  Kilniglichen  Bib- 
liothek  zu  Dresden.  1880,  ]>age  21); 

The  sIrd  is  tlie  syniliol  of  Inml.  the  ground,  the  earth,  which  is  calle<l  cah 
in  Maya.  Numerous  pictures  of  i>eraons  and  ohje<’ts.  which  sit,  lie.  atid  stand 
on  tills  sign,  and  t's|i<‘cially  its  fnsiuent  (M'curreniv  as  ground  and  foundation 
in  tile  re|iresentatlons,  conflrnis  the  signification  of  tlie  word.  Thus  the  sign 
call  (M-curs  e.sjieclally  in  the  Troano  ctsle.x,  frequently  also  tlie  sign  Kan,  as 
a synilHilic  gl.tpli  of  tlie  fruitful  earth  from  which  maize  stalks  are  sprouting 
iTroaiio  (odex.  page  3.‘?).  Ill  another  iias.sage  (Troano  cmlex,  jiage  :V2)  there 
are  vines,  twining  alsnit  a jKile,  on  the  sign  ('alian. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  those  assured  points,  it  i.s  difficult  to  inter- 
ju-el  tlie  form  of  the  Maya  glyph.  It  include.s  the  same  spiral  line 
terminating  in  a small  round  object  at  the  top  which  we  saw  in  the 
preceding  day  Cib  and  interpreted  as  a soaring  bird.  In  addition, 
it  contains  a second  small  object,  from  which  a straight  dotted  line 
runs  downward.  Can  this  lx-  an  indication  of  two  directions,  up  and 
dowti?  This  explanation  do<‘s  not  altogether  satisfy  me.  We  shall 
then'fore  be  forced  to  regaril  the  four  Bacalis  as  the  gods  of  this  day. 

l.l.  Kzanab,  r.  The  Aztec  Tecpatl  is  fiitit,  such  as  is  us*“d  for 
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knives  and  lance  heads.  To  tliis  c()rres|)onds  the  Tzental  Chiiiax,  an 
old  form  for  the  usual  zninax,  knife The  Cakchikel  Tiliax  is 
said  to  mean  hitiiijr,  ,s<’ratchinf;.  while  in  the  Zapotec  (Jopaa  Hrinton 
(Calendar,  jjajre  3ii)  surmises  a variant  of  giii])a,  “ sharp  point.  edp‘  " 
(gueza-guipa,  ‘‘flint  knife’’).  The  Maya  word  Ezanab,  Brinton,  in 
the  same  work,  connects  with  edz,  “ to  stab,  to  sharpen  ",  and  nab. 
something  stained,  esjH>cially  with  blood.  In  fact  the  lance  heads 
rej>eatedly  ai)])car  bl(H)dstuined  in  the  manuscripts. 

The  glyph  consists  of  two  intersecting  zigzag  lines,  which  are 
also  re])eated  on  the  lance  heads.  Thes*^  lines  repnxluce  very  well 
the  jugged  slanting  lines  of  a flint  knife  (Sehellhas,  Mayahandschrift. 
page  ‘2‘2). 

It  is  difficult  to  find  an  appropriate  deity’  for  this  sign.  For  the 
present  I am  inclined  to  consider  in  connection  with  it  one  of  the 
serpent  deities  (Sehellhas,  H and  I),  so  difficult  to  distinguish,  one  of 
which  Ijelongs  to  the  second  day.  The  wound  made  by  stabbing  or 
cutting  could  lx*  conceived  of  us  a ser[)ent’s  bite.  All  this  is  very’  un- 
certain, but  I hope  later  to  bring  forward  iiKU'e  arguments  in  sup|M)rt 
of  my  opinion. 

10.  Caiiac,  w.  In  this  sign  I see  the  rainy  season,  the  time  of  the 
greatest  heat  ai\d  most  frequent  thunderstorms.  The  Maya  w’ord 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Tzental  Cahogh  (chaoc),  the  Pokonchi 
and  Pokoman  Cahoc  (coh<«-),  and  the  Chontal  ChaiUK’,  which  all 
mean  thunderstorm.  Even  the  remote  Iluastec  has  the  same  wort! 
in  its  tzoc.  The  Zapotec  ,\pe  (api),  projwrly  dark  cloud;  in  the 
compounds  laari-api-niza  and  ri-api-laha,  signifies  lightning  (Brin- 
ton, Calendar,  page  33).  In  the  Aztec  the  name  of  this  day  is  Quia- 
hiiitl,  (sjuivalent  to  rain. 

The  glyph,  which  distinctly  includes  a mass  of  clouds,  corre- 
sponds very  well  to  the  alxive. 

The  language  of  the  remote  Aztec  Pipiles  shows  us  how  to  find  the 
god  ladonging  to  the  day’.  In  this  language  the  day  is  called  -\yotl, 
“ the  tortoisi*  which  is  a symbol  of  the  thunderstorm  deity,  as  Schell- 
has  has  already  stated  in  the  Zeitsi-hrift  fiir  Ethnologie,  189’2,  page 
120,  and  also  in  his  latest  work,  page  31.  I my.scdf  have  principally 
demonstrated  in  rny  third  treatis**.  ‘‘  Zur  Entzifferung  ”,  that  the  tor- 
tois<*  signifies  the  summer  solstice,  the  climax  of  the  season  of  rain 
and  thunderstorms.  .\dd  to  this  that  among  the  Mayas  c<k)c.  or 
caoc,  denotes  the  lightning,  and  coc  the  tortoise,  and  it  stsmis  prob- 
able that  the  res<-ml)lance  of  the  word  may  have  influenced  the  stdec- 
tion  of  the  symbol.  Indeed,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Yucatec  rain 
god  Chac  is  the  same  word  as  cauac,  caoc,  or  cahogh.  Even  to-day 
chaac  (chac)  is  us«>d  in  the  sense  of  rain. 

17.  -\hau,  J-.  Literally  “lord  of  the  necklace”,  as  the  oniainent 
marking  a distinguished  rank.  From  this  the  name  of  the  day 
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-Vjiliiial,  “ lonlship  ”,  is  dcrivcti  in  the  Tzental.  In  the  Kiche-Cak- 
i-hikel  it  is  <-alle«l  oiitrifilit  hy  tile  name  of  the  frod  niin-ali])ii,  “ the 
one  lord  of  (lower  ”,  in  Zajiotec  I^io,  or  liiai.  " tlie  eye  ”,  wliieli  means 
tile  eye  of  tlie  day,  the  sun,  as  tlie  Mayas  liave  the  j^od  name  Kin-ieli- 
uliaii,  ‘‘lord  of  the  eye  of  tlie  day”.  And  the  Aztec  Xochitl, 
“ flower  ”,  is  also  ex|)lained  by  the  xochitomil  of  the  dialect  of  Mez- 
t itlan,  “ the  flower  of  the  day,  the  sun  ” (Brinton,  Calendar,  (lape  34). 

The  glyiih  dis|ilays  a face  which  differs  from  the  other  heads, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  sismi  from  in  front,  and  its  eye  forms  the  symbol  of 
the  iiuKiii,  while  an  akhal  (night)  is  placed  on  the  forehead.  The 
god  belonging  here  is  doubtless  the  old  god  I),  to  whose  glyph 
the  sign  Aliaii  is  usually  added  as  a determinative.  The  close'  rela- 
tion of  this  god  to  the  sun  is  probably  the  reason  why  there  no  longer 
seems  to  be  a vacant  jilace  for  the  sun  god  [)ro|)er.  which  in  all  prob- 
ahility  he  originally  (K'cnjiied,  as  we  shall  see  directly.  The  ((iiestion 
now  ari.se's.  Is  the  close  relation  of  gotl  D to  the  moon  among  the 
Ma  yas  an  innovation  or  is  it  the  most  ancient  relation?  The  moon 
is  the  nearer,  the  sun  the  more  remote,  lord  of  lime  and  of  the  whole 
chronology. 

IH.  Imix,  y.  In  the  course  of  time  the  meaning  of  Iinix  has  under- 
gone two  changes  which  have  rendered  the  inter()i’etation  very  diffi 
cult.  It  may  be  assumed  that  among  the.  Mayas,  mex,  or  meex,  means 
tin*  lieard,  which  doubtless  suggests  ()rimarily  the  sun's  l>eard  (u  mex 
kill),  that  is,  the  sun’s  rays  (Brinton,  Calendar,  page  '23)..  This  is 
very  ajjpro|)riate  to  the  day,  which  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  day 
seri»*s  by  the  Aztecs  and  by  various  Maya  races.  Mex,  however,  is 
als(>  the  name  of  the  cuttleflsh,  from  whos*'  head  extend  eight  or  ten 
raylike  arms  (un  pescado  ((ue  tiene  inuchos  brazos),  and  it  may  be  the 
oldest  hierogly[)hic  designation  of  the  day. 

But  the  little-known  cuttleflsh,  when  the  original  connection  was 
forgotten,  was  re|)laced  by  another  aquatic  creature.  Among  the 
Zii|)otecs  the  ilay  was  called  Chiylla,  “ water  lizard  In  the  Xahuatl 
it  was  Ci|)aclli,  which  is  a|)(ilied  to  an  undefined  aquatic  creature. 
The  Aztec  gly|)h  is  an  alligator.  .'Secondarily,  the  (Hwess  which  Brin- 
ton  culls  ikonomatic  Ix'gan  at  this  (loint.  Instead  of  Mex,  the  Mayas 
used  Imix  as  the  designation  of  this  day:  the  Tzentals  usi'd  Imox,  or 
Mox.  The  Kiches  and  ('akchikels  have  Imox,  or  Moxin,  which  in 
their  language,  according  to  Ximenes,  also  denotes  the  swoialfish, 
and  this  facilitates  the  transition  of  the  meaning.  Im  signifies  udder 
or  the  female  breast,  while  ix  is  a frequent  jirefix  or  suffix,  denot- 
ing the  feminine  gender.  Here  it  should  be  observed  that  milk  is 
denoted  by  cab-iii,  “ honey  of  the  breast  ”.  Then,  in  this  connection, 
we  are  reminiled  that  the  intoxicating  pulque  was  obtained  from 
lumey,  and  that  numerous  |)ul([ue  gods  occiii-  among  the  Aztecs  and 
•Mayas.  The  gathering  of  honey  was  a [irominent  industry,  as  is 
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i^hown  by  tlic  large  section  devoted  to  it  in  Codex  Troano-Corlesiaiius. 
The  freiiueiit  coinhination  of  the  signs  kan  and  iniix  (with  wat«-r  and 
pipes  as  affixes)  stHMiis  to  signify  fiKal  and  drink,  a meal,  a haiKpiet. 
They  wear  almost  exclusively  in  the  tonalamatl,  and  not  in  the 
astronomic  representations.  The  Maya  glyph  unquestionably  denotes 
a female  breast. 

All  this  seems,  therefore,  to  point  to  a deity  of  the  honey  industry 
or  of  pulque.  Schellhas  has  not  yet  discovered  such  a ginl.  hut  I hojie 
to  find  one  farther  on. 

I must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  first  by  Bra.s.seur  de  Honr- 
hourg,  then  by  Seler  and  others,  a black  god,  Ek-chuah,  is  mentioned 
as  patron  of  the  day  Imix,  as  proteiUor  of  cacao  planters,  travelers, 
and  merchants.  Vet  I avoid  connecting  this  god  by  a factitious  train 
of  thought  with  the  desired  pulque  god,  and  leave  the  tpiestion  ojjen 
for  the  future. 

19.  Ik,  z.  The  Maya  word  ik  is  the  same  as  the  igh  of  the  Tzen- 
tals  and  the  ik  of  the  Kiches  and  Cakchikels,  and  cori-e.sponds  in  mean- 
ing also  to  the  Aztec  Ehecatl.  Owing  to  this  agreement  it  is  unnec- 
e.s.sary  for  my  purpose  to  examine  the  various  Zapotec  expressions  for 
this  day.  But  the  common  meaning  is  that  of  wind,  breath,  air  (in 
the  pictorial  repre.sentations  also  that  of  fire,  as  a particular  kind  of 
air),  then,  figuratively,  that  of  life  and  spirit. 

Tlie  gl.vph  of  the  day  has  various  forms.  The  most  primitive 
ajijjears  to  me  to  Ik-  the  rectilinear  one,  as  it  occurs  particularly  in 
the  inscriptions,  and  also  in  the  eye  included  in  the  glyph  of  the  god. 
The  day  serii's  of  the  tonalamatl  readily  sugge.st  a burning  torch  or 
candle,  but  this  rectilinear  shape  i-eminds  one  of  the  tree  of  life  or  of 
the  sacrificial  tree.  In  addition  to  this  other  forms  occur,  which  are 
entirely  unintelligible  to  me  (see,  for  example,  Brinton.  Es-says  of  an 
.\mericanist.  jiage  271). 

The  deity  of  the  day  is  decidedly  god  B,  Cukulcan.  or  Quetzalcoatl. 
the  bird-serixMit,  this  most  universal  and  most  diversely  busj’  god  of 
the  Mayas,  esjiecially  of  the  Tzentals.  In  place  of  the  eye  this  glyph 
displays  the  rectilinear  figure  of  ik,  which  alone  is  conclusive.  The 
picture  of  the  god  itself  may,  by  the  long  nose,  have  reference  to 
breath,  just  as  god  K,  by  his  ornamental  nose,  denotes  the  blast  of  the 
.storm. 

20.  .\kbal,  aa.  In  Kiche-Cakchikel  this  day  is  called  by  the  same 
name.  It  means  darkness,  night,  like  the  Zajiotec  (iuela.  In  Xahinitl 
we  have  Calli,  “the  house' |jrobably  in  the  sense  of  an  abtxle  for 
tlie  night  and  on  account  of  the  darkness  pi-evailing  within  it.  In 
Tzental  the  day  is  called  Votan,  after  the  demigod,  the  so-called 
“heart  of  the  nation  ",  who  built  a dark  house'  in  Tlazolayan  for  the 
sacreel  objects  of  his  cult,  lie  answers  to  the  Azte?c  Tepe'vollotl 
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(Scler  ill  the  ('oinpto  rendu  des  Berliner  Kongresses,  pages  5fil  to 

r.(>P). 

Tlie  Aztee  glyph  of  the  day  distinetly  designates  a house,  while 
that  of  the  Mayas  is  still  unintelligible  to  me.  Seler  (Berliner  Kon- 
gress,  page  5(>2)  sees  in  this  a represi-ntation  of  the  mountain  cavern. 
I he  jaws  of  the  earth.  This  deity  we  shall  probably  find  in  the  black 
god  whom  Schellhas  has  denoted  b\f  L. 

I am  unable  to  discover  a metluKiic  arrangement  in  the  significance 
of  the  '■20  days  or  in  the  gods  belonging  to  them.  When  Brinton  in 
his  calendar  undertakes  to  construct  an  organic  order  of  the  day 
names  I am  not  able  to  follow  him. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  grouping  of  the  goels  with  the  da}'s,  along 
with  much  that  is  certain,  there  is  also  much  that  is  doubtful,  but  I 
lielieve  that  I am  in  a jmsition  to  find  confirmation  of  my  opinions  in 
another  direction.  My  hojie  rests,  first  of  all.  on  the  uniipie  tonala- 
matl  of  the  Dresden  code.K.  iiages  4a  to  lOa,  which  in  the  customary 
manner  treats  the  fir.st  52  days  more  in  detail,  but  specifically  divides 
them  into  20  different  parts,  which  occui*s  in  no  other  tonalamatl. 
One  is  therefore  involuntarily  led  to  ask  whether  a relation  may  not 
be  discovered  l)etwt>en  the.se  small  time  periods  and  the  20  days.  At 
fir.st  glance  the  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  negative.  The  tona- 
lamatl has  as  its  zero  point  the  day  Imix,  ij;  but  if,  proceeding  from 
this  point,  we  attempt  to  prove  the  divisions  of  time  recorded  in  the 
manuscript  and  the  representations  concluding  them,  then  the  day 
found  in  no  cas«>  corresponds  with  the  pictures  and  their  glyphs. 

It  is  quite  a different  matter  if  we  as.sume  that  the  zero  point  was 
mistakeidy  ])laced  at  Imix,  //,  by  the  .scribe,  instead  of  five  days 
earliei-  at  Cib,  t,  where  it  should  lie.  lie  seems  to  have  placed  the 
tonalamatl  of  a certain  year  on  the  same  days  of  the  next  year,  with- 
out reflecting  that  they  ought  to  Ix^  moved  forward  five  days.  This 
supposition  seems  to  me  to  become  a certainty  through  the  following 
statement. 

If  we  proceed  from  the  day  13  ((’ib.  t)  the  intervals  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  days  will  give  at  the  close  the  following  days  of  the  20 
.sections : 


1... 

...1.5  Kzanab 

11... 

. . . 2 Chicchan 

2 

...lit  Ik 

12... 

, 6 Muinc 

3... 

...  3 Cimi 

13... 

. . . 8 t'hnen 

4 .. 

. . . 4 Manik 

14... 

...11  Ix 

.5 . . . 

. . . 8 Chneii 

15... 

...13  Cib 

0... 

...10  Hen 

10... 

. .10  t'Huac 

7 . , . 

...  12  Men 

17... 

...18  Imix 

8... 

16  Caiiac 

18... 

. . . 1 Kan 

l»._. 

, . . IM  Imix 

10.  . 

. . . 3 Cimi 

10... 

. - . 20  .\kbal 

20  . 

. . . 5 Lamat 

Thus  it  ap])cai-s  that  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  have  all  the  20 
days  represiMited,  for  the  days  3,  8,  IG,  and  18  occur  a second  time 
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after  20  or  40  <lays,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  days  7,  9,  14.  and  17 
are  inissinf;.  Now  let  us  see  how  the  groups  consisting  each  of  a 
picture  and  six  glyphs  (of  which  the  first  two  are  always  the  same) 
agree  with  the  days  found  hy  calculation. 

1.  Ezanab,  c.  We  find  here  an  actual  serpent  god  (H  or  I)  hold- 
ing a serjx'iit  in  its  hand,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  glyphs,  with 
slight  variations,  the  symlxils  of  the  other  serjxnit  gotl  lielonging  to 
the  day  Chicchan.  h.  The  deity  as  an  ear  ornament  distinctly  wears 
the  sign  ezanah.  Here  everything  corres[X)uds. 

2.  Ik,  2.  This  is  the  actual  god  It.  His  sign  is  also  in  the  fourth 
glyph.  If  the  object  held  in  his  hand  is  intended  for  a bird,  it  would 
|je  a symbol  of  wind.  This  also  agrees. 

3.  Cimi,  /.  We  expect  to  find  the  gcxl  A here,  but  we  find  another, 
probably  N.  linfortimately  the  destruction  of  the  glyph  has  ren- 
dered a critical  examination  difficult.  We  can  not,  therefore,  prove 
an  agreement. 

4.  Manik,  k.  Here  we  plainly  have  one  of  the  forms  of  god  F,  but 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a decision  in  refenuice  to  this  god.  as  well 
as  the  obliteration  of  the  glyphs,  prevents  us  from  definitely  placing 
this  group  among  those  which  show  a satisfactory  agreement. 

f).  Chuen,  o.  The  picture  of  god  C,  as  well  as  his  glyph,  accords 
admirably  with  my  view. 

(i.  Ben,  y.  Here,  it  is  true,  one  of  the  common  Ben-Ik  signs  is 
found  among  the  glyjihs,  but  l»elow  it  is  again  the  deity  B.  We  must 
here  defer  a final  decision. 

7.  Men,  n.  This  is  a sign  which  Ixdongs  to  the  sought-for  Moan, 
but  the  ])icture  is  probably  another  form  of  god  F,  with  the  nose  pe^ 
of  the  sun  god  G.  It  is  true  the  Moan  is  connected  with  the  position 
of  the  sun,  l)ut  that  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a positive  agreement 
liei-e. 

8.  Cauac,  w.  The  sought-for  tortoise  does  not  occur  here,  unless  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  the  object  which  the  gotl  holds  in  his  hand  as 
such.  Among  the  glyphs  the  two  central  ones  which  lielong  to  the 
M>rjx>nt  god  II  are  noticeable,  and  they  agree  tolerably  well  with  the 
rainy  season  and  thundei'storms.  A proof  of  jiositive  correspondence, 
however,  does  not  appear. 

9.  Imix,  y.  The  deity  is  feminine,  as  is  appropriate  to  this  day. 
This  is  shown  by  the  tres.ses  ilisjilayed  before  the  third  and  fifth 
glyphs.  But  she  ap|wars  to  l»  one  of  the  forms  of  god  F,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  death  sign  on  her  chrek.  I do  not  venture  to  explain 
what  she  holds  in  her  hand  or  the  serjient  on  her  head.  The  mutter, 
therefore,  remains  undecided. 

10.  .\kbal,  (ta.  The  black  god  L,  as  well  as  the  traces  still  left  of 
the  third  glyi)h,  correspond  to  the  idea  of  darkness  conjectured  here. 
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And  siiict*  Aklml  is  ono  of  tin*  days  with  wliich  tlu>  months  in  tlie 
Kan  year  beffin,  the  sixth  glyph,  ahau.  also  agret's. 

11.  C’hicohan,  h.  The  dog  with  his  glyphs  certaiidy  does  not  agi'ee 
with  this,  since  we  exjx-ct  a serixnt  god  here.  Yet  it  is  curious  that 
the  last  two  glyphs  are  the  same,  only  in  revei’sed  order,  as  the  last 
two  in  group  1,  which  certainly  l>elongs  to  a serpent  g(Ml.  The  que.s- 
tion  remains  undecided. 

1*2.  Muluc,  m.  Here  the  divinitj*  K corresponds  admirably  in  the 
picture  and  the  two  central  gl3*phs.  The  fifth  glyph  shows  the  day 
as  one  of  the  regents  of  the  j'ear. 

13.  Chuen,  o.  Here  there  is  no  agreement,  since  the  picture  repre- 
sents god  A,  and  the  glyphs  are  his. 

14.  Ix,  r.  Nothing  can  Ix'tter  correspond  to  this  day  than  the  pic- 
ture of  the  jaguar  and  his  gl.vph  <x'cup\’ing  the  third  place. 

1,5.  Cib,  t.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  preceding  group,  the  picture  and 
third  glyph  agree,  both  denoting  the  vulture.  The  fifth,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  the  lightning  dog,  in  relation  to  which  it  is  curiously 
fitting  that  on  page  13c  vidture  and  dog  are  combined  in  one  group. 

The.st>  two  groups,  14  and  15,  separated  bj*  two  days,  like  jaguar 
and  vulture  in  the  Aztec  calendar,  seem  to  me  bv  themselves  (|uite  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  connection  of  this  tonalamatl  with  the  daj’s. 
They  formed  the  basis  of  my  hypothesis. 

It).  Cauac,  w.  Here  we  find  nothing  that  we  expected,  but  in  its 
stead  the  god  D and  the  ahau  sign,  almost  always  accompanying  him, 
in  the  fourth  place,  the  third  glyph  being  unfoi-tunately  de.stro\*ed. 
AVe  are,  therefore,  led  to  as.sume,  not  with  certaintj*,  but  with  great 
probability,  that  an  error  of  one  daj’  has  been  made  here  by  the 
writer.  It  shoidd  lx>  the  daj’  17  (Ahau),  for  otherwise  the  chief  of 
all  the  gods  would  be  missing.  The  nuinlx-r  of  days  wantitig  in  these 
*20  groups  and  of  those  appearing  twice  is,  theivfore,  i*educed  to  three 
(7, !),  and  14  and  3,  8,  and  18). 

17.  Imix,  )j.  Corresponding  to  the  da_v,  the  picture  shows  a female 
deity  who  in  two  tidngs  agrees  very  well  with  what  was  ivmarked 
alM)ve,  in  tlie  U'e  sitting  on  her  head  and  in  the  bandaged  et’es.  whicli 
I Udieve,  as  well  as  tl>e  uncertain  position  of  the  hands  (or  do  I s*»e 
t(K)  much  here?),  indicate  intoxication  from  dritd<ing  pulque. 

18.  Kan.  (/.  'I'he  sought-for  grain  goddess  E,  with  her  glyph,  is 
actuallj*  found  here. 

1!).  Cimi.  /.  This  is  not  the  expected  deitv  A,  but  the  closely 
relilted  figure  of  the  Moan,  having  the  death  svmlx)!  on  his  head,  and 
his  glyphs,  thus  entireh’  suitable  to  the  day. 

*20.  Lamat,  1.  Nothing  corresponds  to  this  day,  but  god  .V  ix'cur.s 
with  his  glyi>h,  {x*rhaps  not  through  error,  but  intentionally.  The 
fourth  gly))h  is  very’  remarkable.  In  it  I am  very  much  inclined  to 
see  a time  ])eriod,  (i  lunar  months  and  (!  da.v.s,  that  is,  (iX28-)-(),  or  a 
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8pa«>  of  174  days;  yet  I hesitate  to  express  tlie  conjecture  which  I 
entertain  relative  to  this  subject,  for  it  d(X*s  not  pertain  to  my  pi’esent 
theme. 

Among  the  twenty  groups,  therefore,  ten  (1,  ‘2.  5,  10,  12,  14,  1.5,  17. 
18,  19)  agree  very  well  with  my  view,  corroborating  it  in  jiart.  while 
an  eleventh  (10)  will  as  well  if  we  accept  a slight  conjecture. 

After  this  result  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  in  the 
lemaining  tonalamatls  of  the  manuscripts  the  pictim’s  and  glyphs 
corresjiond  to  the  intervals  of  the  days.  Such  cases  are  reatlily 
found ; In  the  Dresden  codex,  page  15c,  D appears  14  days  after  A (3 
to  17) ; page  13b.  C,  7 days  after  E (1  to  8) ; page  l(5b.  A,  4 days 
after  B ( 19  to  3).  But  still  more  cases  must  be  found  to  form  a con- 
clusive proof,  as  isolated  cases  can  readily  la*  ascrilied  to  men*  acci- 
dent. This  is  a question  upon  which  I will  not  touch  at  present. 
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We  liave  perforce  confined  our  efforts  from  the  Ix'pinning  of  Maya 
rcMuircli  chiefly  to  the  manuscripts,  in  the  interpretation  of  which 
c(>iisiderat)le  progress  has  already  t>een  made.  The  time  has  now  come 
to  take  the  fiisst  steps  toward  a decipherment  of  the  Maya  inscriptions. 
Available  copies  of  the  inscriptions  were  until  recently  too  inaccurate 
to  offer  an  incentive  to  thorough  study.  My  treatise.  Die  Kreiizin- 
schrift  von  Palenque,  published  in  (Jlobus,  volume  72,  pages  45  to  40, 
might  theiefore  l)e  called  premature,  since  my  only  guide,  at  least, 
for  the  left  side  of  the  inst-ription,  was  the  drawing  by  ('atherwood 
in  8te])hens's  IxKik  of  travels.  This  drawing  is  admirably  e.xecuted, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  inadequate  for  accurate  research.  I use  the  word 
“ premature”,  however,  only  in  reference  to  a few  details  upon  which 
fuller  light  has  now  l)een  shed;  I certainly  comprehended  correctly 
the  main  point,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  consist  essen- 
tially of  a framework  of  dates  and  the  intervening  jieriods. 

Considerable  progress  has  recently  lH>en  made  in  the  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  inscriptions,  since  we  now  have  facsimiles  of  them  which 
are  as  accurate  as  the  condition  of  the  originals  permits.  ' In  par- 
ticular the  great  Biologia  Centrali-Americaiia,  by  Godman  and  Sal- 
vin.  has  materially  assisted  us  in  this  with  the  section  edited  b\' 
Maudslay  under  the  title  .\rcheology.  and  each  new  number  of  this 
work  as  it  api)ears  is  an  additional  station  on  the  road  of  science. 

Of  the  plates  to  this  work,  the  free  use  of  which  has  been  made 
possible  to  me  by  the  courteous  iiermission  of  Mr  Maudslay  himself, 
I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  three  designated  as  plates  i.x  to  i.xn. 
They  are  from  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions  at  Palenque.  Plates  i,.\  and 
i.xii  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  each  having  20  vertical  columns 
and  12  horizontal  rows,  while  plate  i.xi  has  only  14  vertical  columns 
and  10  horizontal  rows.  Hence  there  are  on  these  plates  240-f-140-b 
240—  020  glyphs,  of  which,  however,  thos«>  in  the  first  0 columns  of 
plate  n.x  are  mostly  destroyed.  Theiv  is  no  doubt  that  plate  i.x  is 
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actually  to  Ik-  considered  the  first  of  the  thl-ee.  Iiecatisi'  its  initial 
friyphs  correspond  with  those  at  the  LK-f'inninp  of  other  inscriptions, 
while  plates  i.xi  and  are  without  such  characters.  I shall  denote 
the  columns  of  plates  i,.\  and  i.xii  by  the  letters  A to  IT,  of  plate  i..\i 
by  A to  t),  allowing  H,  I,  and  K to  suci-eed  one  the  other  in  the 
original  way  (without  a .1),  and  the  hori/.oiital  rows  I shall  naturally 
denote  by  iiumlx-i-s. 

It  can  furthermore  be  proved  that  plate  lxi  is  in  fact  the  continua- 
tion of  j)late  LX. 

The  day  !)X1+I.OOO-|-OX~, 200=1.300,800  is  given  on  jilate  i..\  at 
1*  and  Q 0;  on  the  same  plate  U 2.  on  the  other  hand.  10X”.200  is 
given;  on  plate  lxi  A 3 is  11X~.200,  and  on  the  same  plate  (1  ;2  is 
I2X7.2(X);  that  is,  they  <x-cur  in  regular  periods  of  -20  years,  just  as 
the  centuries  an-  sometimes  found  noted  on  the  margin  of  our  his- 
torical table.s.  Evidently  0X1+4.000  is  mentally  to  Ik-  adiled  to  each 
of  the  la.st  three  iiuiidK-rs.  Hence  they  signify  the  four  days 
1,3C>0,800,  1.3()8.0(K).  1.37r>.-200.  and  l,382.+6o;  thesr-.  however,  denote 
the  calendar  dates  III  17,  3,  4 (year  7 ('aiiac).  1 17;  8,  17  (year  13 
Ix),  XII  17;  8,  1-2  (year  7 Ix)  and  X 17;  8,  7 (year  1 Ix).  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  first  date  occurs  in  plate  lx,  Q 2 P 3,  the  third  in 
jilate  L.xi,  A II  2,  the  fourth,  although  somewhat  irn-gularly  written, 
in  plate  lxi,  G H 1;  and  the  si-cond.  in  plate  i..\.  T U 1.  has  Ix-i-n 
destroyed.  The.si-  dates,  judging  by  the  other  inscriptions,  obviously 
refer  to  the  pn-.sent.  Ix-t  us  hojx-  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  trans- 
late them  into  our  chronologv-.  .According  to  all  ap|)earances  they 
are  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Plate  LXI  suggests  another  ohservation  which  may  be  of  impor- 
tance. We  find  there  in  not  fewer  than  (>  plac-es  a glyph  which  is 
not  unlike  a fist  (see  1,  plate  .xliv).  With  this  there  are  always  from 
4 to  12  other  signs,  which,  from  their  positions,  as  well  as  from  their 
reiK-titioii,  suggest  the  idea  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  <5  groujis  of 
glyphs  closely  allied  in  meaning.  The  6 groups  are  as  follow  ; 


I 

. - - C 5 to  C 7,  five  glvpfis. 

II 

C 8 to  E 1 , seven  glyphs. 

III 

F 1 to  F 6,  elevpu  glyphR. 

IV 

I 4 to  I 10,  thirtopii  glyphR. 

V 

L 3 to  L 9,  thirteen  glyphs. 

VI 

M 0 to  0 r>,  glyphn. 

The  total  nnmber  > 

of  glyiihs  is,  therefore.  ()2,  but  this  nuiniH-r. 

owing  to  many  repetitions,  is  reduced  to  about  -20  different  characters. 
As  all  the  glyphs  of  the  insi-riptions  are  subject  to  manifold  varia- 
tions, it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  them.  It  is  pos.sihle 

that  there  are  28  or  30. 

I give  here  a transcription  of  these  characters 

in  the  following  order 

; First,  those  ( 1 to  3,  jilate  .\liv)  which  o<-cur  tl 

times  in  these  groups;  then,  those  (4  to  ft)  occurring  3 times;  then, 
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(hosi-  (10  (o  15)  ix'cTirriiif'  (wife,  ami,  finnlly,  thosu  whirli  (HTiir  but 
oiicc'  ( 1(1  to  tJ!)). 

These  20  signs  are.  now  divided  in  the  following  manner  among  the 
C grou]is; 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 

-C 

r, 

1. 

C 

H 

1 

F 1 

1 

14 

1 

L 3 

1 

M 9 

to 

D 

11 

D 

» 

12. 

E 2 

19 

K 4 

4 

M 3 

4 

L 10 

-C 

6 

Ifi. 

.C 

0 

3. 

F 2 

20 

15 

*> 

.L  4 

2 

M 10 

o 

D 

0 

3 

D 

9 

o 

E3 

2 

.K5 

5. 

,M4 

5. 

N 1 

13. 

.C 

7 

2. 

C 

to 

13. 

F 3 

5 

I (i 

6. 

.L5 

26 

0 1 

4 

D 

ID 

17. 

E4 

6 

K 6 

7. 

.M5 

7 

.N2 

9. 

,E 

1 

6. 

F4 

7. 

.17 

23 

L B 

27 

02 

18. 

E5 

21 

.K7 

24 

MB 

8. 

.N3 

14. 

F5 

8 

I 8 

8. 

.L7 

12. 

.O  3 

15. 

E 6 

10. 

.K  8 

11. 

M 7 

3. 

N4 

9. 

-F  6 

3. 

.19 

3. 

.L8 

28. 

.0  4 

15. 

.K9 

25 

M 8 

29 

.N  5 

22 

.1  10 

9. 

-L  9 

14 

O 5 

The  groups  II  and  III,  likewise  V and  VI,  join  one  another;  there 
is  a single  glyph  iM'tween  I and  II,  and  live  ladween  IV  and  V.  On 
the  other  hand,  IxOween  III  and  IV,  lK!fore  the  heginning  of  the  thre<“ 
hirgi'r  groups,  there  is  a space  filled  with  entirely  ditferent  characters, 
which  (H'cupy  a part  of  columns  E and  F,  the  whole  of  columns  G and 
II,  and  the  first  three  rows  of  I arid  K. 

We  know  the  meaning  of  but  one  of  these  glyphs;  this  one  oe-curs 
three  times  and  is  numbered  5 (ahau,  “ lord  ").  The  others,  however, 
occur,  almost  all,  in  other  inscriptions  of  Palenipie,  as  the  moon  (2), 
fist  (1),  the  recumbent  (lerson  (9),  the  inverted  net  or  cobweb  (3),  the 
chessboard  (29),  and  also  st'veral  of  the  profile  heads;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  their  iiu])ort.  Lastly,  the  <-haracter  (1,  wcurring  fre- 
quently elsewhere,  is  to  lx>  mentioned.  I am  inclined  to  consider  it 
the  .Vztec  itzcoatl  (“  arrow  serpent  ").  In  these  si.\  groups  of  glyphs, 
none  of  the  well-known  characters,  with  the  e.xce])tion  of  ahau,  are  to 
Im-  found,  neither  the  glyphs  of  the  days,  months,  and  longer  time 
periixls,  nor  those  of  the  constellations  and  the  cardinal  points,  nor 
even  the  glyphs  of  the  gcals.  Furthermore,  all  numbers  are  omitted 
here,  which  is  an  es|x‘cially  striking  fact. 

From  all  this  it  st'cms  jirobable  that  we  have  to  do  hen*  with  cer- 
tain sacred  formulas,  most  likely  formulas  of  prayer.  It  would  give 
tue  great  pleasure  if  this  remark  of  mine  should  pave  the  way  for  on  > 
of  luy  fellow  students  to  some  new  dis»-overy. 

Heginnings  of  such  gi'oups  appear  even  on  plate  i,x.  Although 
alxiilt  a third  of  the  charactei’s  (K-curring  there  are  destroyed,  glyi)h 
1.  plate  XI. IV,  ap|M'ars  no  less  than  eight  times.  To  this,  in  six  cases, 
are  joined  several  of  the  glyphs  given  alwive  and  in  addition  the  one 
given  here  (:!()). 

TltaS  .No.  2tl-  II.") 37 
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This,  however,  is  no  other  than  the  glyph  of  god  C,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  north  and  the  night. 

The  six  small  groups  on  this  plate  are  as  follow : 

A 7 to  B » : 1,  la  ( ?),  30,  16,  »,  29. 

F 9 to  E II : 16.  9.  29.  1. 

K 6 to  7 : 1.  4,  30. 

B 4 g 4 : 1.  :to. 

R 7 to  8:  1.  13.  30. 

T 10  to  11 : 1.  13.  30. 

The  last  two  identical  groups  have  still  further  refereuice  to  one 
another  inasmuch  as  each  is  directly  preceded  by  three  glyph.s  which 
corresjx>nd  to  one  another;  S 1,  S 2,  and  S 3,  namely,  are  like  I 
U 7,  and  U 8.  though  the  intervening  characters  in  cohiinns  R and  T 
are  very  different  in  l)oth  places. 

On  plate  i.xii  the  formation  of  such  groups  or  formulas  would  lie 
hardly  a))proj)riate.  for  this  plate  is  almost  wholly  filled  with  date- 
and  ]ieri(Kls.  as  1 have  shown  to  U‘  the  case  in  the  familiar  Cnt-- 
inscription.  X few  remarks  relative  to  the  dates  and  jx^riods  may  be 
in  place  here. 

We  are  first  struck  liy  the  fact  that  the  iK-ginning  of  the  page  con- 
tains four  dates  without  a statement  of  the  periods  intervening: 

B S A 9:  X 17:  8.  7 (1  Ix). 

C 1 D 1 : VIII  17;  8.  2 (8  lx). 

C 7 I>  7:  VII  17;  18.  2 (10  Kan). 

('  11  1>  II;  X 17;  1.3,  7 (9  Muluc). 

The  day  17.  therefore.  (K-curs  four  limes.  This  is  the  most  impir- 
(ant  and  most  freijuently  employed  of  all  the  days,  hut  it  <K*cupies  « 
varying  jxisition  in  (he  we<-ks  and  years.  The  interval  from  the  first 
lo  tile  s<-con<I  is  comjiuted  at  7.2!X),  from  the  second  to  the  third  at 
740.  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  at  0.220  days.  The  nunilx*r  7a10o 
re|iresents.  of  course,  the  familiar  ]>eriod  of  20X3f>0.  hut  what  an- 
the  other  two  intervals? 

.V  few  of  the  dates  on  this  plate  corrvspond  to  the  intervening 
jieriod  : 

g .'■i:  .X  17;  there  Is  no  S.  7 (1  Ix)  with  this. 

U ,-|  6-S6X20-(-:!X360=l,2O6=4X2C,O-t  166=3x:i6.">-f  111. 

I-  7:  VII  .3;  19.  12  (1  Miihiei. 

In  lael.  X 17  to  VII  :!=1(U:;  8.  7 to  19.  12=111. 

.\gaiii. 

It  6 S 6:  Vll.  1 1 ; I.3.  1 l7  Kan). 

It  7 to  It  8;  t-ht;x2iM  7X311)4  2x7.2o))=l7.0Il=)2iX2)-,0-(-Hl=46x 

.3iV.4  2.'.l. 

It  II  S 11  : V 1.3;  6.  U (1  Ix). 

It  *1  slanihl  Im*  r*Mol  I'lll  ratlu-r  than  \'1I.  'Then.  \ III  14  to  V 15=101 
and  1.3.  1 to  <i.  1 1=251. 
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Thirdly  and  lastly, 

U II : V ir>:  (!,  14  (I  Ix). 

S 11  R 12:  2+1Ix20-|-OX.100=3.4(12=1?.X-’604-82=10  x 365— 18a 

T 1 : IX  17;  IS,  4 (11  Kan). 

Mat  V 15  to  IX  17=82  and  tl.  14  to  18.  4=— 188. 

I now  conn*  to  a niystorious  fiministanco.  It  is  this,  that  thoiiph 
tlu>  period  corresponds  tt>  the.  time  Ixd  wcen  the  two  neiphborinp  dates, 
it  only  d<H‘s  so  when  the  process  is  reversed  and  the  computation  is 
made  from  the  .second  to  the  first; 

(’  11  I>  11  : X 17;  l.%  7 (!•  Miiliu  ). 

E 1 F 1 : !)X20+12X.800=4,.''>00=17X2ta)4-80=12X»15+120. 

K ;i  F M:  VIII  17;  l.T,  1 (10  .Mnliu  ). 

Rut  VIII  17  to  X 17=80;  13.  1 to  13,  7=120. 

I would  also  note  that  the  9 in  E 1 is  only  a conjecture  with  me; 
the  original  lieinji  plainly  8. 

Similarly, 

K 0 F 0:  V 5;  1.  8 (0  Muhic). 

K 7 F 7 : 8+  4 x 20+  2 X 30<l=808=  3 X 200+  28=2  X 3G5+7a 

K 8 F 8:  III  17;  ;t.  4 (7  I’anac). 

Rut  m timlly.  Ill  17  to  V 5=28;  :i,  4 to  1.  8=78. 

Thirdly  and  lastly. 

!•  7;  VII  3;  10.  12  (4  Mnluc). 

Q 7 to  8;  nxl44.1KHH-7  x 7.200+llx3li0-)-3x30.=  l..'!.'>0,420=.5.in3x2«0 
+ 240=  3.1  i!  K I X 305 + 2.S5. 

P 10  <1  10:  1 3:  19.  10  (0  Muliu  ). 

And.  in  fact.  I 3 to  VH  3=240;  10.  10  to  10,  12=2,85. 

There  seems  also  to  la>  backward  computation  in  the  ca.si*  of  U 5 
to  1'  8,  hut  the  charactei's  of  U 8 have  certainly  underijone  a chaiifre 
which  as  yet  is  inex))licahle. 

.'since  this  backward  cc>mputation  occurs  st'veral  times,  it  can  not  Ih* 
has«'d  upon  a confusion  of  the  two  dates  or  uiMin  a mere  accident. 
Eurthermore.  I think  it  also  ta'cnrs  in  columns  Q and  K,  of  the 
Temple  of  the  .Sun  at  Paleiupie  (Maud.slay,  plate  i.x.xxi.x).  One 
hardly  would  think  that  the  Maya  ]iriests  tried  in  this  way  to  obscure 
the  meaning;  of  the  inscriiitions. 

In  two  cases  the  ])eriod  lad  ween  the  (wo  dates  is  evidently  omitted 
lH*caust*  the  interval  la-tween  the  dates  is  the  .same  in  the  totialamatl 
and  in  (he  year ; 

(!  0 II  0:  X 17  ; I.3.  7 (0  .Miiliic). 

11  HI;  V 5;  I,  8 (!i  .Midiic). 

For  the  interval  X 17  to  V u and  13,  7 to  1,  8 is  in  each  case  only 
8 days : 

I*  to  g 10:  I 3:  to.  Hi  (0  .Muhio). 

S 1 ; VII  3;  14,  10  (10  U). 
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Here  I 3 to  VII  3 as  well  as  19,  16  to  14, 10  is  equal  to  240  days. 

For  unknown  reasons  the  period  is  not  stated  in  other  places,  as 
between  E 3 and  F 6,  between  E 8 and  G 2,  between  H 10  and  II  11, 
between  T 1 and  T 3.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a clear  understanding 
of  the  matter.  There  must  lie  a corruption  of  the  text  in  H 1 to  G 7 
and  in  T 3 to  U 4 which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  fathom. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  first  date  is  omitted  lK>fore  Q 3 and 
also  before  R 3.  The  day  VIII  17,  occurring  in  both  ca.ses.  apjx'ars  to 
have  different  positions  in  the  year.  This  day,  which  divid«*s  a regu- 
lar tonalaniatl,  beginning  with  IV  17,  in  the  ratio  of  8:5  ( 160: 100), 
is  of  special  .significance  in  the  last  part  of  the  Dresden  code.x.  The 
ratio  8 : 5 is  also  that  of  the  apparent  Venus  year  to  the  solar  year 
(584:365). 

Plate  Lxii  suggests  still  another  remark.  The  plate  contains,  at 
the  most,  30  regular  calendar  dates,  each  consisting  of  2 glyphs  and  2 
numbers.  Xow,  since  there  are  in  all  18,980  (52X365)  different  dates 
of  this  kind,  it  would  lie  very  improbable  that  one  of  these  dates 
should  be  repeated  if  we  were  dealing  with  a historical  succession  of 
events.  Nevertheless  we  find  here: 

.X  17 : 8,  7 In  B 8.  A !».  ami  Q 5. 

X 17;  i;i.  7 In  C I)  11  and  G 11  0. 

V 5 : 1.  8 In  E F 6 and  H 6 G 7.  also  In  H 10. 

The  fre<iuent  use  of  the  day  17  (B  8,  C 1,  C 7,  C 11,  E 3,  E 8.  G 9, 
P 4,  Q 5,  T 1,  U 8),  which  occurs  almost  as  often  as  all  the  remaining 
19  days  together,  is  in  itself  an  argument  against  a historic  and 
in  favor  of  a hieratic  significance  of  this  plate,  while  plates  lx  and 
L.xi  indicate  rather  that  the  significance  is  of  a historic  nature.  The 
prayer  formulas,  if  they  be  such,  mark  the  transition. 

Quite  different  from  the  inscriptions  is  the  well-known  Cross 
inscription  of  Palenque  (Maudslay,  pages  73  to  76).  The  latter 
apjH'ars  to  l>e  a consecutive  chronologic  table  which  treats  of  mythic 
ages  as  far  as  F 12  and  thence  for  want  of  historic  time.  Two  other 
in.scriptions,  likewise  from  Palenque.  one  from  the  Temple  of  the  tsun 
(Maudslay,  pages  81  to  82),  and  one  from  the  Temple  of  the  Foliated 
Cross  (Maudslay,  pages  88  to  89),  are  very  closely  related  to  one 
another,  particularly  so  in  their  arrangement  as  a whole,  then  in  the 
striking  agreement  of  the  so-called  initial  serie.s,  and  also  in  their 
alternation  of  dates  and  periods;  but  T will  venture  no  further 
remarks. 

Very  different  from  all  the.st‘  insi'riptions  are  the  .stela*  and  altars 
of  Co])an,  which  In^long  to  about  the  same  periixl  as  the  monuments 
of  Paleiujue,  as  those  ajjjiear  to  refer  in  every  instance  to  a single 
event. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  southeast  from  the  principal  edifice,  the  so- 
called  palace,  on  the  long  famous  site  of  the  ruins  of  Palenque.  we 
find  at  a distance  of  alx)iit  100  meters  three  buildings  which  appit).\i- 
mately  form  the  cornel's  of  an  e«iuilateral  triangle  whose  sides  an* 
about  50  meters  in  length.  Their  position  can  be  best  understood 
from  the  sketch  map  of  Holmes,  .Vrchieological  Studies  among  the 
Ancient  Cities  of  Mexico,  part  2,  page  20S,  plate  xxiv,  Chicago.  1807 ; 
also  in  Maudslay,  volume  4,  plate  i. 

The  thrc*“  buildings  are  as  follow: 

I.  The  Temple  of  the  Cros.s,  the  ins<'ription  of  which  I have  dis- 
cu.ssed  in  (ilobus,  volume  72,  numl)er  8,  pages  45  to  40. 

II.  The  Temple  of  the  Cross  No.  2 (according  to  Holmes)  or  of  • 
the  Foliated  Cross  (according  to  Maudslay). 

III.  'I’lie  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

Each  of  these  thret'  buildings  contains  a large  inscription  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character  from  the  three  tablets  in  the  Temple  of 
Ins<'riptions  southwest  of  the  palace,  of  which  I have  recently  treated. 

The  in.scriptions  of  these  three  temple.s.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
closely  related,  and  to  show  this  will  be  the  theme  of  the  present  arti- 
cle. I shall  designate  them  l>y  the  numerals  I.  II,  and  III,  as  the 
temples  themselves  have  l>een  designated.  Maudslay  also  says,  vol- 
ume 4,  page  SO,  in  regard  to  Temple  II : The  plan  and  arrangement 

of  the  building  are  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Cross 

A cursory  glance  shows  that  the.se  three  in.scriptions  Ixdong  together. 
Their  center  is  cx'cupied  by  a large  design,  which  in  I and  II  is  a 
figure  resembling  a cros.s,  usually  thought  to  be  the  tree  of  life,  on 
which  the  sacred  quetzal  bird  sits.  In  III  the  central  figure  rests  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  crouching  persons.  The  lower  part  of  the  figure 
consists  here  of  a rectangle  curiously  adorned,  from  which  two  cros.sed 
lances  project,  the  point  of  intersection  being  hidden  by  a fantastic 

*■  iMet  iDKcIirlftcn  von  rftlpiKjne.  (Rolmn.  v.  70,  n.  11.  IHDh. 
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face,  which  has  lieen  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  lienee  the 
name  of  this  inscription  and  of  the  temple. 

At  the  right  and  left  of  the  central  picture  stands  a |)riest,  or,  inorc 
corivctly.  a jiriest  with  his  assistant,  the  latter  smaller  in  size.  la  1 
and  III  the  jiriest  is  on  the  right,  in  II  on  the  left,  and  his  a.ssistant 
on  the  other  side.  The  priest  in  each  of  the  three  reliefs  holds  up 
his  hands,  also  the  assistant  in  III  reaching  toward  him  a form  re- 
sembling a human  Ix^ing  as  a sacrifice.  The  assistants  in  I and  II 
hold  the  hands  downward  and  grasp  an  object  unintelligible  to  me. 

Tablets  of  inscriptions  on  each  side  of  the  picture  produce  a .sym- 
metric whole.  In  I each  of  these  tablets  has  six  columns,  in  II  ami 
III  only  four.  I designate  those  in  I by  A to  F and  S to  X.  in  II  by 

to  D and  L to  O,  in  III  by  A to  D and  O to  R.  The  intervening 
letters  I employ  for  the  smaller  groups  of  gh'phs,  which  are  irregu- 
larly scattered  alxnit  the  central  design.  In  I and  II  each  vertical 
column  consists  of  17  glyphs,  in  III  of  1(>. 

Not  only  are  the  three  inscriptions  very  much  alike  in  their  general 
arrangement,  but  they  also  correspond  in  many  details.  .\11  have  at 
the  top.  on  the  left,  the  superscription  occurring  on  other  Maya  re- 
mains, which  (K-cupies  the  space  of  four  glyphs.  These  superscrip- 
tions, indeed,  differ  in  i>articulars  which  are  still  unexplained,  but 
they  all  have  the  signs  for  300  and  7,200  days,  and  must,  therefore, 
denote  something  like  “measure  of  lime’’.  In  fact,  the  thive  in- 
scriptions contain  numerous  periods  and  dates,  which  (x-cur  most  fre- 
quently on  inscription  I,  as  I have  stated  in  the  article  referred  to. 

The  sujx*rscription  is  followed  by  the  eight  glyphs  A 3 to  B ti,  of 
which  the  several  pairs  tindoubfedly  indicate  the  jx-riods  of  144.000. 
7.200,  300,  and  20  days,  and  in  II  and  III  there  are  two  heads  of  gixls 
for  each  period,  a fact  which  is  not  yet  clearly  understocxl.  In  I,  in- 
stead of  the  second  head  (in  column  B)  there  is  the  mere  glyph  which 
elsewhere  denotes  the  [x*riod  in  question.  I am  inclined  to  conclude 
from  this  that  I is  more  recent  than  II  and  III. 

A 7 B 7 in  I has  a hand,  cleverly  intimating  that  counting  is  to  lie 
done  on  its  fingers,  and  there  is  no  head  beside  it.  This  at  all  events 
denotes  the  .single  day.  Both  II  and  III,  on  the  other  hand,  have  two 
heads  each. 

Farther  on  the  thi-ee  inscriptions  lx>come  more  unlike,  yet  they 
still  offer  many  points  of  comparison.  Thus  in  almost  the  same 
place  thev  have  a iminting  or  an  extended  hand — in  I,  B 11;  in  II. 
B 10;  in  III,  A 11. 

The  various  glyphs  which  have  a Ben-lk  above  them  (xxnir  in 
these  three  inscriptions,  as  in  all  Maya  literature.  They  do  not 
therefore  prove  that  a more  or  less  close  connection  exists  lx*tween 
the.s»*  inscription.s,  but  they  des«>rve  very  sjx'cial  investigation. 

That  the  familiar  signs  for  the  days  and  those  of  the  months. 
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which  are  more  difficult  to  recognize,  often  occur  in  each  one  of  the 
Ihm*  inwriptious.  I need  not  ])oiiit  out  in  iletnil.  any  more  than  that 
the  day  17  (Ahaul  is  very  prominent  hei-e.  as  in  all  Maya  literature. 

Hut  I must  call  atteution  to  a sign  (u,  figure  11!$),  the  understand- 
ing of  which  would  Ik>  an  im|M>rtant  step  in  advance.  With  many 
variants,  it  has  the  form  given  almve. 

We  find  this  glyph  in  the  following  places: 

1 : All,  17.  (■  17.  I)  'J.  K 7.  13,  17,  S 7,  11,  IT  15,  V 4,  3,  \V  1.3,  Ifi,  X 2, 
7,  3. 

II : A 10.  B 1(1,  C .5.  N 2. 

Ill  : B 10.  C 1.  10,  g 1.3. 

I Indieve  the  chief  element  of  this  sign  to  be  a serpent  from  whose 
back  arrow  jioints  project.  This  recalls  the  Aztec  itzcoatl  (“  arrow 
snake  ”),  as  it  is  represented  by  Bras.seur  de  Bourliourg  (Histoire  des 
nations  civilisees  du  Mexiqiie.  volume  1,  page  xlv).  This  was  also 
the  name  of  the  fourth  king  of  Mexico.  Can  this  sign  have  the  mean- 


n 


e 


f 


<J  h 

Fio.  U3.  Olyplin  froiD  the  PnleDque  iDHcrlptlons. 


ing  of  combat  or  war?  I hesitate  to  refer  it  to  the  king  who  died  in 
1440. 

Quite  as  important  as  points  of  agreement  in  all  thrw  inscriptions 
are  points  of  agreement  in  two  of  them.  The  mo.st  important  of 
llu‘s<>  is  the  rejK'tition  on  one  inscription  of  a calendar  date  (K-ciirring 
on  another.  This  can  not  lx*  accidental,  for  the  Mayas  had  18,!)H0 
ditferent  (alendar  dates,  and  each  of  the  three  inscriptions  has  only 
between  10  and  20.  But  it  mu.st  be  regarded  as  diix'ct  evidence  of  the 
dependeiua  of  one  ins<Tiption  on  the  other  when  in  two  inscriptions 
the  same  two  calendar  dates  are  consi-cutive  and  the  actual  interval 
between  the  two  is  even  given  in  laith  cases.  I will  mention  the  fol- 
lowing instance  first: 

I III 

Date  I.X  20  ;(>.(! t!  1 II  1 Q fi  U (5  anil  K F 1 

Interval  .5.37 1, 7 ami « Q 14  R 14 

Hate  XIII  17;  IS,  14 I,  3 U 14,  g 1.5,  lonl  (!  2 H 2 


Thus  in  TII  tln>  two  dates  <H-cur  even  twice,  but  their  distance  apart 
is  stated  only  once. 
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This  interval,  however,  is  really  the  correct  one,  but  in  III  it  ;■  | 
somewhat  irrepnlarly  written.  But  .537=2X2<>0-|-17,  an<I  there  ■ j 
in  fact,  an  interval  of  17  days  from  the  day  IX  20  to  XIII  17. 
also  iM|uals  3().54- 1~2,  and  from  the  sixth  day  of  the  sixth  month  to  tj- 
eighteenth  day  of  the  fourteenth  month  theiv  are  in  fact  172  days 
In  none  of  the  three  cases,  however,  does  the  interval  follow  «lire<:if 
after  the  first  date;  after  (1  1 H 1 there  first  follow  8 glyphs,  sftrt 
E 1 h'  1 there  are  4,  and  after  Q (>  11  0,  14.  But  of  these  14  signs  t!k 
last  (i  are  doubtless  to  l>e  disregarded;  they  consist  of  a pt»rio<l.  a die, 
and  two  more  glyphs,  which,  it  is  true,  are  connected  in  a maniirr 
as  yet  obs<nire  with  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  which  they  are  inserlf-i 
the  detailed  investigation  of  which  does  not  belong  here. 

In  the  three  places.  theix*foie.  there  are  left  8,  4,  and  8 glypt- 
which  aie  inserted  resjjectively  lietween  the  first  date  and  the  perl.>; 
of  time.  4\'e  can,  therefore,  readily  conjecture  that  these  thrw 
groups  have  a similar  purport  and  similar  signs,  and  where  thf 
signs  «lilfer  that  one  sign  has  U'en  sulistituted  for  another.  Bu:  1 
must  leave  the  investigation  of  this  point,  like  so  many  others.  ii 
the  future.  I only  add  that  the  sign  I 1 in  inscription  I is  like  thf 
sign  K 2 in  inscription  III;  both  stand  at  the  beginning  of  tL- 
group  of  ins<*rted  glyphs;  and  in  (i  1,  which  is  third  in  the  group  if 
the  instM'ted  signs  of  inscription  III,  we  find  a glyph  with  the  dl 
meral  7 as  a prefix;  with  this  conesponds  the  fourth  in  inscriptic-i 
I,  the  obliterated  glyph  L 2.  of  which,  however,  enough  re»inuins  la 
show  that  it  likewise  has  the  jnvfix  7.  Thus  we  certainly  have  twe 
indications  (bat  the  ins«Tiptions  are  of  like  import. 

But  I can  furnish  a st-i-ond  example  of  the  agreement  of  txvo  datis 
and  their  interval  in  two  inscriptions.  It  is  the  following: 

II  III 

Date  II  13;  14,  8 L 1 M 1 O 4 P 4 

Date  111  14;  15,  8 M 5 L 6 P 7 O 8 

It  is  plain  that  two  succes.sive  days  are  here  meant,  therefore 
interval  need  not  t)e  statetl.  Between  the  two  dates  inscription  11 
has  7 glyi>hs.  inscription  III  only  .5.  Among  these  the  first  two 
in  both  cases  are  identic,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  third,  which  i? 
a very  evitlent  sign  that  the  two  in.s<-riptions  are  of  kindred  iniitort  j 
It  should  be  remarked,  further,  that  the  date  II  13  is  repeated  in  I 
inscription  II,  N Ki.  in  the  following  very  remarkable  connection: 


PeriixitiOt 0 13N14 

Date  VIII  17;  8,  2 N 15 

Date  II  13  (no  month  triven)  N IB 


But  ()O4=2X2(>0+84,  or  3t).5+23D.  From  II  13  to  VIII  17,  how- 
ever. there  are  Ml  days  (counting  backward),  hence  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  eighth  month  is  to  Ik-  supplied  after  X 16,  as  we  found  it 
aliovi'  with  the  date  II  13. 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  inscriptions  I and  II  correspond 
with  refiard  to  tlie  following  ])oint:  In  I,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left 
of  the  lower  [>art  of  the  crt)ss,  theiv  are  two  glyphs,  each  combined 
with  the  numeral  5;  in  II  the  iniildle  part  |)i'esents  the  same  signs, 
although  less  symmetrically.  One  glyph  in  each  of  these  two  series 
of  four  glyphs  contains  the  sign  of  the  fiftiamth  day,  Kzanab;  the 
othei-s  are  indistinct.  But  in  a period  of  '20  years,  each  perio<I  of  5 
years  Ix-gins  with  one  of  the  days  Lamat,  Ben,  Kzanab,  and  Akbal, 
and  to  this  the  glyphs  seem  to  refer. 

The  date  VIII  7 : 3,  17,  is  worthy  of  notice;  this  occurs  in  I at  O 1 
and  2;  in  II  it  even  occurs  twice,  N and  f)  5 and  E 1 and  2. 

In  reference  to  the  prominence  of  the  day  17  (Ahau),  already  men- 
tioneil,  it  should  lx*  remembered  that  the  beginning  of  Maya  chro- 
nology is  to  Im>  sought,  as  a rule,  in  the  day  IV  17 ; 8,  18,  in  the  year 
S>  Ix.  whilst  sometinu“s  the  daj'  I 17 ; 18,  17  in  the  year  3 Kan,  which 
day  is  2.200  days  tx-fore  the  day  first  named,  is  also  regarded  as  a 
starting  [mint.  In  the  last  part  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  the.  day 
VIII  17  st*ems  to  lx>  important;  this  day  divides  a tonalamatl,  begin- 
ning with  IV  17,  in  the  ratio  of  8;  a,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  the  appar- 
ent Venus  year  to  the  solar  j'ear.  If  we  examine  our  thn*e  ins<-rip- 
tions  with  respect  to  this  day,  we  find  the  normal  date  IV  17;  8,  18 
actually  in  I,  I)  3 and  E -1,  and  in  III,  1’  2 and  ()  3.  The  day  I 
17,  but  in  a different  position  in  the  vear,  appears  in  I,  A 16,  and  in 

II,  B 8 and  1)11;  the  day  VIII  17  occurs  in  II.  N 15.  The  day  II  17, 
t(X).  (x'cui’s  in  II,  C 8;  V 17,  in  I,  U 10;  XI  17,  in  II,  C 13;  XII  17, 
in  III,  Q 2;  and  XIII  17,  in  III,  G 2.  The  other  19  days  only  occur 
singly. 

In  my  treatise  mentioned  above,  I remarked,  at  the  end.  concerning 
inscription  I,  that  in  it  these  two  gly|)hs  {b,  figure  113)  occur  nine 
times,  ap|)an*ntly  iudis.solubly  united. 

'I'he  pa.ssages  where  they  occur  are  F 7 E 8,  S 1 T 1,  T 7 S 8,  T 15  S 
16.  U 6 V 6,  V 11,  U 12,  U 16  V 16,  W 3 X 3,  W 17  X 17.  In  II  we 
find  this  combination  only  twice,  O 2 N 3 and  E 3 and  4,  once  also  in 

III,  namely,  at  M 2 N 2.  They  are  even  found  in  the  Temple  of 
In.scri[)tions  (see  .Maudslay,  plate  i.xii,  T U 9).  With  this  abundance 
of  exam|)les,  it  is  hoped  that  further  light  will  soon  break  on  the 
meaning  of  these  glyphs. 

Ins<Tij)tions  II  and  III,  but  not  I,  also  correspond  with  regard  to 
the  preceding  sign,  r.  We  find  it  in  II,  C 9 and  M 10;  in  III,  P 13. 
It  consists  of  a hr  ml  grasping  an  object  in  such  a way  that  it  is  held 
Ixtween  the  thumb  and  four  fingers.  When  tlu*  se])aratc  places 
where  it  occurs  are  <mmpared  with  each  other,  the  object  can  not 
well  be  anything  but  a fish,  and  fish  have  a meaning  of  no  slight 
importance  in  the  manu.scripts  of  Maya  literature.  D(x*s  this  glyph 
refer  directly  to  fishing?  In  the  next  four  exum|)les  we  st*e  an  agive- 
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ment  of  inscriptions  II  and  III  with  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions, 
while  on  the  other  hand  these  {jlyphs  are  lacking  in  I. 

Tlie  most  im|a>rtant  among  them  is  a hand,  of  which  the  thunil)  and 
forefingei-  are  plucking  or  i)icking  or  holding  np  some  object  (see  d 
and  c). 

Another  of  these  two  figures  larnrs  in  inscription  II,  M '2  and  O 8; 
in  III,  O !);  and  in  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions  (in  Maudslay,  plate 
(>2),  in  1)  ;2,  II  1,  and  ({  11.  The  st*cond  figure  means,  as  the  context 
shows,  nothing  else  than  the  day  IV  4,  or  IV  Manik.  I think  that 
in  my  article  on  the  Day  (Iwls  of  the  Mayas  (Globus,  voliiine  73, 
number  9)  I have  pointed  out  that  the  fourth  day,  the  hand,  and  a 
hunting  god  belong  together,  but  I do  not  know  what  the  hand  was 
doing  in  this  connection.  Now,  the  second  of  the  above  signs  shows 
in  two  passages  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions  that 
it  is  hanging  the  snares  in  which  the  game — the  same  day  is  called  in 
AzU-c  Mazatl  (“  deer,  or  roe  ”) — is  to  be  caught,  such  snares  as  have 
liecome  familiar  to  us  as  forming  the  subject  of  an  entire  section  of 
t'odex  Troano-Cortesianus.  We  see  a similar  snare  with  a XIII  in 
an  inscription  of  the  Palact*  of  Palenque,  in  Maudslay,  volume  4, 
plate 

The  following  tlmn*  glyphs  have  l>een  met  with  already,  in  my 
article  on  the  Inscriptions  of  the  Temple,  as  parts  of  those  groups 
which  I Ix'lieve  should  l)e  regarded  as  formulas  of  prayers,  but  these 
can  hardly  Ik>  in  question  in  inscriptions  I,  II,  and  III.  The  sign 
n'presentcd  in  f usually  occiij)ies  the  first  place  in  the  formulas  of 
prayer  and  scsuns  to  lx>  only  a left  fist.  It  tx-curs  in  II,  E 7 and  M 8, 
as  well  as  in  III,  P 10. 

A second  sign  is  the  accompanying  figure,  y,  resembling  a chess- 
lx>ard,  which  is  likewise  familiar  from  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions. 
The  pa.ssages  where  it  oc’curs  are  in  II,  O 10,  in  III,  D C and  P l>. 

I\'hen  1 first  Ix'came  familiar  with  these*  inscriptions  none  of  the 
glyphs  attracted  my  attention  so  much  as  the  recumbent  (x;rson  often 
occurring  in  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions  (see  h). 

'I'liis  glyph  occui-s  in  Inscription  II  no  less  than  four  times:  D 2, 
0 C,  M 4,  and  N 10.  In  III  it  seems  to  lx*  lacking,  yet  the  question 
aris4*s,  whether  the  two  crossi*d  legs  in  H 11, »,  which  I have  seen  in  no 
other  passage,  may  not  be  meant  for  a recuinlx*nt  human  body  viewed 
from  Ix'low.  Perhaps  thest*  figures  are  conu(*ct«*d  with  the  large  pic- 
torial rc])res<*ntations  on  the  pillai-s  of  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions 
(Maudslay,  volume  4,  plates  4.5,  4t!),  where  the  priests  bear  in  their 
arms  a recumlx*nt  figure  about  the  size  of  a child  4 years  old. 

The  agreement  lx*tween  inscri|)tions  II  and  III  is  most  pronounced 
in  the  two  columns  which  .stand  directly  at  the  right  of  the  central 
pictorial  repre*s<*ntation.  These  are  columns  L and  M in  II  and  O 
and  P in  III.  I will  place  side  by  side  the  glyphs  that  are  e.xactly 
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alike,  a few  of  which  I have  already  discuswed  above,  and  inclose  in 
parentheses  the  nuiniK'r  of  intervening  signs  that  are  unlike: 


II 

III 

II 

III 

L 1 

04 

(1) 

(1) 

M 1 

P4 

M7 

PH 

L 2 

or> 

L8 

O 10 

(I) 

(1) 

M 8 

P 10 

L.2 

O 6 

(3) 

(■t) 

(3) 

L 11 

O 12 

M r, 

P7 

M 11 

P 12 

L6 

08 

L 10 

O 13 

M 6 

P8 

M 10 

P 13 

Hence  in  each 

20  glvphs  14  are 

alike. 

occurring 

in  the  same  order 

of  succession,  and  only  6 in  each  are  unlike.  But 

even  of  these  M 2 

proves  to  belong  to  P .5,  possibly 

Hs  a 

variant,  as  it  has  the  same 

prefix. 

Many  comparisons  of  other  glyphs  in  these  inscriptions  might  be 
made  here,  but  enough  has  no  doubt  been  said  to  stimulate  further 
n-st‘arch.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  glyphs  of  the  individual 
gods  do  not  seem  to  appear  at  all  in  these  tablets  as  they  have  been 
pointed  out  to  tis  by  Schellhas.  At  most  I ladieve  that  I have  a clew 
to  the  two  gods  C and  K,  perhaps  also  to  D and  A;  but  to  follow  up 
this  clew  now  would  lead  me  too  far. 

All  that  I have  communicated  here  doubtless  gives  the  imim'ssion 
that  I scarcely  know  how  to  answer  the  obvious  question,  ^^^lat  does 
all  this  mean?  that  in  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions,  even  far 
more  than  in  that  of  the  manuscripts,  we  an*  yet  only  at  the  very 
iR'ginning.  This  is  certaiidy  to  be  regretted,  especiall}'  on  account 
of  the  progressive  decay  of  the  originals,  but  still  more  unfortunate 
is  the  lack  of  workers  who  will  earnestly  strive  for  the  advancement 
of  science  in  this  de])artment.  Even  the  Americanist  congres.ses 
either  regard  Maya  research  as  secondary,  although  it  concerns  itself 
directly  with  the  highest  mark  attained  by  all  al)original  Indian 
culture,  or  they  give  it  no  consideration  at  all.  So  I feel  that  my 
position  is  an  isolate<l  one,  and  I foresee,  liesides,  that  my  activity 
in  this  field  of  re.seach  will  s(K)n  Im*  terminated.  Therefoit*  let  us 
hope  that  this  communication,  aside  from  its  esiH!cial  object,  may  I.kj 
regarded  as  an  invitation  to  cooi>crate  with  me. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  (Vntral  Amorica  alH)rifjinal  civilization  reached  its  highest 
tlevelopnient  among  tlie  Maya  ratrs.  Its  remains  offer  material  for 
the  scientific  i-econstrnction  of  this  old  and  interesting  domain  of 
man's  endeavor  in  the  realms  of  thought  and  culture,  and  in  the  form 
and  extent  in  which  they  now  lie  la'fore  us  they  are  of  thiw  kinds: 

1.  The  architectural  remains,  the  temples  and  ])alaces,  with  repre- 
simtations  in  relief  anil  inseri|)tions. 

2.  'File  Maya  manuscripts. 

.■$.  The  smaller  anticpiities,  which  have  received  a material  accession 
in  the  Y ucatan  collection  at  the  Berlin  Museum  of  Ethnolog}'. 

As  regards  the  value  of  these  various  kinds  of  anticpiities  to  the 
investigator,  it  must  alaive  all  he  rememla'red  that  we  are  dealing 
here  witli  a civilized  |>eople.  whose  earliest  phases  of  intellectual 
activity  and  of  thought  had  aln-ady  found  expressioti  in  a s|>ecies  of 
literature  and  a distinct  style  of  art.  Such  an  iiupiiry  must  l)e  first 
directed  to  the  most  perfect  and  he.st  develo|a“d  phenomena.  If  we 
umlei-sland  these,  the  iiiter|iretation  of  all  suhordinate  and  antecedent 
plumomena  follows  as  a matter  of  course.  1 helieve,  therefore,  that 
the  chief  .stress  should  la-  laid  upon  deciphering  the  written  <-harac- 
lei-s.  and  that  the  solution  of  all  que.stions  should  1m>  sought  for  there 
(see  Die  Mayahandschrift  der  Iviiniglichen  Bihliothek  in  Dresden, 
ill  the  Zeilschrift  fiir  Ethnologic,  ISSti).''  The  literary  j)roductions 
contain  the  (piintess«*nce  of  the  entire  civilization:  they  an*  the  key  to 
till-  I'omprehension  of  the  whole.  It  has  since  lavn  acknowledged  in 
various  ipiarli'rs  that  the  mode  of  deciphering  that  I suggested  was 

" \ iT>;I«*l<'liencle  Stu<II<»n  nuf  dom  Kt*ldp  dor  Mnytt-AltortliUmor,  Internnttonatos  Arrhiv 
filr  KMiiiour<i|)hl(',  v.  4.  Horlin.  1MM». 

^ AIho  my  (idltori(ORtaHon  dor  MavfllxuulKohrlflon.  l!d  <*<1.,  llorlin,  1004;  trtinnlntod  Into 
En^IlKh  In  Pa|>ors  of  tho  I’ciilMMly  Musoiim,  t.  4.  n.  1»  1!K)4. 
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tlic  true  one.  altliongh  the  results  could  be  but  scanty  at  first.  Vak- 
able,  contributions  have  lHs*n  made  b}'  Seler,  with  the.  aid  of  rit-h 
material  from  coffiiate  departments  (Z<>it.schrift  fiir  Kthnologi. 
1888).  On  the  part  of  the  .Vmerican  scholars,  tt>o,  a gratifying  sue 
cess  has  Imsmi  attained  in  this  field  (.\ids  to  the  18fud3*  of  the  Maji 
('(Kiices,  by  Cyrus  Thomas.  Washington,  1888),  and  the  amazirc 
residts  which  1’rofes.sor  Fiirstemann  has  won  in  the  domain  of  ih- 
Maya  calendar  and  chronology  are  not  far  removed  from  a compki> 
solution. 

Having  thus  gained  a firm  footing,  in  contra.st  to  the  earlier  fai.i  i 
ful  attempts,  and  an  important  addition  having  been  made  to  tb^^ 
material  for  investigation  in  the  Yucatan  collection  of  the  Ethiuv 
logic  Museum  at  Ilerlin,  we  can  now  take  a more  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  field  than  was  hitherto  {K)ssible.  The  first  questieu 
whii'h  pn*s.ses  upon  us  in  such  a comparative  survey  is  in  regari 
to  the  unity  of  the  whole,  the  jiericKl  and  place  of  origin  of  tls- 
individual  relioi.  The  material  mu.st  l>e  carefully  sifted  an«l  sorlel 
la-foiv  it  can  lx-  studied.  In  this  resjxK-t  Americanist  research  is 
hilmring  under  great  disadvantagiv.  In  other  fields  ethnology-  col- 
lects its  material  among  nations,  who,  though  on  the  eve  of  entin- 
absor|)tion  by  KuroiH-an  civilization,  still  live  in  a condition  whid. 
makes  a study  of  their  organism  [ms-sible.  Among  nations,  like 
the  Hiinkajs  and  Chines**,  whose  traditions  an*  can*fullv  fosterel. 
and  who  still  preserve  a close  connection  with  the  peculiar  oreation- 
of  their  past  in  the  forms  in  which  they  have  developed  down  througli 
the  ages  to  the  present  time,  the  study  of  the  earliest  jK*ri*Hls  of 
civilization  is  a coni])aratively  ea.sy  matter.  Rut  in  America  ancient 
civilization  breaks  otf  abru|)tly  and  forever  at  the  point  when*  it  fell 
a victim  to  a stronger  power.  N*o  continuous  development  took  place; 
no  tradition  preserved  what  had  alivadv  lx*en  ac<[uired.  The  In-aree 
of  that  more  powerful  civilization  had  no  compn*hension  of  hiinmtiitv 
when  it  manifested  itself  in  a manner  s*>  utterly  alien  to  and  n*nii>tc 
from  their  own  : the  tender  care  with  which  the  remains  of  a [HH-uliar. 
highly  developed  intellectual  life  are  cherished  in  these  days  w».- 
wholly  mdiiiown  to  them.  The  origin  of  the  little  which  still  remains, 
therefore,  is  for  the  most  part  undetermined.  .-Vrcheologic  diffi- 
culties are  als*)  added  to  this  difficulty  of  ethnologic  invest ig3iti*>n. 
.\  multifarious  swarming  of  races  prevailed  in  Central  America: 
civilized  nations  roamed  hither  and  thither;  centers  of  civilization 
flourished  and  j)erished ; numerous  languages  existed  side  by  side, 
and  were  exchangeil.  changing  ami  alten*d  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
M’ithoiit  transcending  the  limits  of  science  in  fanciful  supix).sitions, 
which  are  never  moiv  dangerous  than  in  this  domain,  we  may  assume 
that  many  chapters  of  ancient  human  history  have  sunk  into  oblivion 
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on  Central  Ainericnn  soil,  and  that  many  a eivilized  race,  of  which 
not  the  slightest  memory  remains,  existed  upon  that  soil  long  before 
the  conquest.  Where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  local 
origin  of  remains,  as  in  the  case  of  buildings  and  monuments,  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  ethnologic  and  chronologic  determination 
are  often  all  the  greater. 

Inductive  inquiry  into  this  ancient  civilization  must  l)egin  with  an 
extenial  comparison  of  the  remains.  In  this  way  alone  can  we 
attempt  to  determine  in  how  far  they  are  of  the  same  origin.  We 
can  pave  the  way  to  an  accurate  determination  of  the  period  and 
source  of  separate  antiquities  only  b}'  means  of  careful  sifting  and 
distTimimition  based  on  their  external  characteristic.s. 

WRITTEN  REMAINS 

The  written  remains,  to  l>egin  with  these,  show  great  uniformity. 
We  maj’  assert  positively  that  all  the  written  material  from  Central 
America  proceeds  from  one  and  the  .same  .source:  the  characters  are 
essentially  the  same  in  the  inscription.s,  in  the  manuscripts,  and  on 
tile  clay  ves.sels  and  other  les.ser  antiquities.  There  was  but  one 
iiukIc  of  writing  in  Central  America,  which  emanated  from  one 
center  of  civilization.  The  four  manuscripts  in  particular  arc  plainly 
of  one  and  the  same  origin.  They  may  readily  1h:  ilivided  into  two 
groups.  The  Troano  and  Cortesian  codices  aiv  entirely  similar,  and 
are  simpler  and  ruder.  They  are  undoubtedly  fragments  of  a single 
manuscript.  The  Dre.sden  nianuscri]>t  and  Codex  I’eresianus,  which 
also  strongly  resemble  each  other,  are  nion'  elegant  and  arti.stic  in 
text  and  pictorial  represent  at  ion.s.  It  is  highly  jirobable  that  all 
the  manuscripts  pertain  to  one  and  the  same  nation,  but  whether 
they  belong  to  the.  same  [au'iiMl  " is  very  doubtful.  The  forms  of  the 
characters  differ  too  much  for  us  to  ascrilHi  the  diffenuices  merely  to 
the  jM'ciiliarities  of  two  writei-s.  The  pn-smnption  that  Cwlex 
Troano-Cortesianus  is  the  oldest  lies  near  at  haml.  but  it  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  not  only  the  representations  but  al.so  the 
written  characteis  in  this  manuscript  are  simj)ler,  more  conventional- 
ized in  form,  than  in  the  Dre.sden  and  Pen-sianus  ccKlices.  Glyphic 
characteis  never  lK“conie  more  complex  with  time;  they  rather  he- 
conie  simplified;  they  iK-come  conventional  figures,  such  as  occur 
repeatedly  in  C<Klex  Troano-Cortesianus  (compare  forms  a and  c. 
figure  114.  from  the  Dresden  c(k1cx,  and  h and  d,  figure  114,  from  the 
Troano  codex). 

• I*p.>fest»or  FArstPumnn  haH  «lpvoto»l  liimRcIf  particularly  to  the  question  of  the  pcrltMl 
Ilf  the  Maya  manuRcrlptM  Ihw  h!»  (’ommentare  ziir  Oresilcner  llaml-^rhrlft,  DreialiMi, 
1001;  Ziir  Madrlder  IlandHchrlft,  OanxlK.  1002;  and  Ziir  i'urlHer  HandKchrlft,  ]>anxlK> 
1003). 
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It  is  therefore  diflieult  to  settle  tlie  (luestion.  It  is  possible  that  the 
very  skillful  scribe  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  took  the  more  elaborate 
forms  of  the  inscriiitions  for  his  models. 

We.  have  already  (Ziutschrift  fiir  Ethnolojrie.  188li,  pa<re  .W) 
emjihasiml  the  fact  that  the  forms  of  the  outlines  of  the  written 
characters  show  characteristic  ditfercuces.  In  the  Troano  and  C'or- 
tesian  codices  the  form  of  the,  parallelofirain  prevails.  /,  while  the 
Dresden  and  Peresian  codires  ffive  preference  to  a jteculiar  ellipse,  c. 
The  inscriptions  have  more  or  less  jterfect  circles  or  stpiares  with 
rounded  corners,  <j. 

Two  isolated  excejttions  to  the  uniform  similarity  of  the  written 
charai'ters  may  l>e  mentioned.  In  Stephens's  Incidents  (»f  Travel  in 
Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  on  plate  .xiii,  we  have  the 
Itack  of  one  of  those  statues  found  in  such  lar«;e  numlMU’s  at  Copaii 
covered  with  j^lyphies  which  consist  of  entire,  siiif'ularly  contortisl 
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Fl«.  114.  Glyphu  fnirn  coth«s:. 


human  fiifures.  We  may,  however,  doubt  whether  this  wholly  iso- 
lated instance  of  such  ideo<rrai>hic  reju'esenlatioii  has  the  character 
of  writiiif^;  it  may  jxissibly  1h!  intende<l  to  represent  scenes  from  the 
myth  of  the  deity  in  question.  No  less  strikin''  characters  t>ccur. 
however,  on  a small  clay  imap'  in  the  Yucatan  collection  at  the  Berlin 
Mustnun  of  Kthnolojiy.  -V  short  thickst't  tifrure.  with  a hufre  head- 
dress, sits  or  stands  on  a bench-shaped  pedestal  covered  with 
charactei's,  A. 

They  ap|M>ar  to  l>e  written  characters,  as  is  indicated  by  the  inter- 
spersed numerals  (an  H and  four  times  a 3)  as  is  usual  in  Maya 
writin”.  Otherwi.se  they  show  considerable  diverfienct!  from  the 
usual  form  of  Maya  glyphics  and  are  wholly  unintelligilile.  ccm- 
jecture  may,  however,  lx-  hazarded.  When  numerals  cxx'iir  in  Maya 
writing,  it  is  almost  invariably  in  connection  with  calendric  and 
astronomic  dates.  It  is  very  jirobable  that  the  clay  figure  in  ques- 
tion represents  a divinity  of  the  calendar,  and  that  the  inscription 
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has  a niythologic  calendric  meaning  («,  figure  115,  kin,  “ the  sun  5, 
the  same;  r.  the  waning  moon;  d,  tlie  increasing  moon;  e,  the  name 
sign  of  tile  deity  represented,  similar  to  /.  from  the  Dresden  manu- 
script, also  the  sign  for  a calendar  divinity). 

Besides  this  remarkable  inscription,  we  also  find  in  the  Yucatan 
collection  of  the  Berlin  Museum  of  Ethnology  two  pottery  ves.sels 
with  glyphic  characters,  one  in  round,  the  other  in  square  forms, 
just  as  in  the  different  manuscripts.  Almost  all  the  characters  on 
the.se  vessels  may  be  indentilied  with  characters  in  the  manuscripts; 
but  this  unfortunately  d<x‘s  not  determine  their  meaning. 

While,  the  written  remains  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  are  all 
from  one  original  source,  a comparison  of  the  pictorial  representations 
in  the  manuscripts  with  those  on  the  reliefs  and  on  the  objects  com- 
posing the  Yucatan  collection  .shows  such  startling  differences  that 
any  attempt  to  explain  them  meets  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  a 
common  origin  is  scarcely  to  be  as.snmed,  unless,  indeed,  the  e.xisting 
remains  lielong  to  widely  differing  jxu’iods  of  time. 


a bed  e f g 


Fin.  H5.  (Mjrpbtt  from  tbo  Dresden  codex. 

The  representations  of  the  human  form  with  its  dre,ss,  ornaments, 
weapons,  etc.,  are  especially  well  adapted  to  serve  as  objects  for 
comparison. 

RKPRE.SENTATIOXS  OX  MAXUSf'RIPTS  AND  INSCRIP- 

TIOX8 

The  IIu.ma.n  Form 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  persons  represented  are  in  gen- 
eral always  the  same.  We  everywhere  meet  with  the  artificially 
deformed  skull  (compare  Landa,  Relacion  de  las  Cosas  de  Yucatan, 
chapter  30).  the  large  hooked  nose,  and  the  protruding  lips,  all  of 
which  are  evidently  racial  peculiarities  of  the  peoples  of  the  Maya 
region.  So,  too,  that  ‘‘  los  indios  de  Yucatan  son  bien  disiniestos  y 
altos’’  (Landa,  chajiter  ‘20)  is  repeatedly  conllrmi-d  by  figures  on  the 
reliefs  and  by  the  clay  images  in  the  Yucatan  collection.  A beard, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  the  Mayas  lacked,  occurs  in  very  rare  in- 
stances and  of  scanty  growth  in  the  Dresden  manuscript  (for  instance, 
on  pages  7 alxive.  11  in  the  middle,  and  27)  and  always  in  the  case  of 
a particular  deity,  the  god  D.  It  also  occurs  once  in  the  Troano 
codex,  on  page  2t  above.  .\  figure  with  complete  moustache  and  chin 
la'ard,  of  the  form  worn  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
occurs  in  the  Yucatan  collection;  nothing  similar  ap[H*ars  either  on 
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(hf  ri-liefs  or  in  the  nminisrripts.  There  is  nothing  to  favor  tk 
iissninjition  tliat  the  figure  represents  a Euro])ean.  It  shows 
the  usual  tyjie  seen  in  similar  represt-ntations. 


Tattooing 

Tattooing  was  customarv  among  the  Mayas.  Lancia  gives  n 
account  of  it  in  chapter  ‘22.  I\'e  find  hut  little  in  the  manusTipt- 
which  we  can  positively  regard  as  tattooing.  As  such  we  may  cer- 
tainly consider  the  foregoing  character,  ff,  figure  115  (cimi,  “ dciitli"(. 
on  the  cheek  of  the  sitting  figure  from  the  Dresden  code.x,  [lage 
middle  (priest  of  the  death  god),  and  perhajis  the  sign  akUi 
(“night”,  “dark”)  on  the  forehead  of  the  same  figuiv  (see.  tec 
Dresden  codex,  page  5,  middle),  also  the  sign  for  the  sun  on  the  b«l) 
of  the  figure  (suu  gcal)  in  the  Dresden  codex  on  page  1.5.  aliovf. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  singular  flourishes  on  the  faces  of  minr 
of  the  deities"  represc'iited  are  intended  for  tattooing  or  whetti’-r 
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Fill.  IW.  TalUioiUK  fn'  ini  docnration.  | 

they  are  not  more  jirohahly  conventional  symlndic  acct'ssories  to  thf 
representation.  A peculiarity  of  the  manuscripts,  which  is  es|)eci*li.' 
noticeable  in  the  written  characters  and  which  consists  in  indicsitiii!: 
the  jawbone  with  the  teeth  in  human  faces  (especially  in  the  case  of 
the  death  god,  hut  not  in  his  alone),  recurs  as  tattooing  on  a figured 
the  Yucatan  collt'ction  at  the  inuscmm.  The  figure  given  on  plate  i of 
the  Veniffentlichungen  des  Koniglichen,  Museum  fiir  Viilkerkmal'’-  . 
Octolx'r,  1.SS8.  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  colh'ction,  on  dost' e-’t*"*' 
illation  shows  tattooing  on  the  face,  as  restored  in  the  ai’companVH'?  j 
cut.  b,  figtire  110.  I 

•It  would  leud  UH  Um>  far  to  po  Into  partinilara.  We  may  mention  the  deniraft^l 
(dj,  lip.  lid),  whlrh  oei'urH  »t»  often.  nls4>  the  face  of  the  deity  who  Is 
representiHl  In  INalex  'I'rrmno-t'orteHlnnus.  anti  l’'e  pt>d  F.  the  ftpure  with  the  tbU'lt  t>l* 
line  on  the  face.  Tronno  codex,  p.  helow.  Cfxlex  (’tu’lesl.anuB.  p.  42,  etc. 
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Compare  with  this  the  lieaO  of  tlie  death  gotl  so  often  represented 
in  tlie  mnnuseripts,  for  instance,  on  pages  15,  23,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Dresden  codex  (s<.'e  c),  in  which  tlie  lower  jawbone  with  the  teeth  is 
likewise  always  seen,  drawn  very  plainly;  also  the  glyphs  given  alwve 
{a,  r,  and  d,  figure  111). 

This  tatttxKsl  jawlxuie  with  teeth  was  apparently  meant  to  impart 
to  the  face  a terrible  aspect.  A decided  preference  seems  to  have  e.x- 
istetl  for  tattooing  the  vicinity  of  the.  mouth.  The  accompanying 
heail  (d,  figure  116)  wcui-s  fre(piently  in  the  manuscripts,  for  instance, 
in  the  Dresdeti  codex,  page  14,  Indow,  and  in  Codex  Cortesianiis.  l)age 
33,  above.  Viewed  from  the  front  it  would  give  the  mouth  tattooing 
in  c.  ' We  finil  (piite  similar  faces  in  the  Yucatan  collection,  where 
tattooing  also  (X'curs  most  frequently  alxuit  the  mouth  (."SH*  ij,  h,  /, 
and  /•). 

The  |)eculiar  object  occurring  upon  two  figures  in  the  Yucatan  col- 
lection is  also  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a kindred  form  of  facial 
tlecoration.  It  is  the  facial  ornament  shown  in  the  accompanying 
cut,  1. 

We  can  hartlly  explain  this  object  otherwise  than  as  a chin  orna- 
ment, [X)ssibly  metallic,  possibly  connected  with  the  ear  ornaments. 
It  has,  ns  a comi)arison  shows,  the  closest  resenddance  to  the  drawings 
of  tatt(KM‘d  jawlx)nes  here  reproduced  from  the  manuscripts,  and  has 
most  probably  the  same  meaning.  There  is  much  to  be  said  against 
the  supjjosition  that  it  is  a beard,  j>articularly  the  fact  that  the  rep- 
restuitation  of  a beard  on  another  figure  in  the  collection,  already 
mentioned,  is  wholly  different  and  much  moir  natural. 

There  is  no  tatt(M)iiig  to  1k>  s*>en  in  the  relief  representations.  This, 
however,  is  probably  due  to  the  rougher  nature  of  those  representa- 
tions, in  which  less  attention  is  paid  to  details.  The  rudely  e.xecuted 
Codex  Troano-C’ortesianus  also  has  little  of  the  sort. 

I)re.ss 

OENF.RAI,  (;lI.\R.\CTERI.STira 

Lnnda  makes  a few  statements  in  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  «>f  l ucatan  which  may  serve  as  a basis  for  comparative 
investigation.  The  bisho|)  tells  us  in  his  R<dacion  (chapter  20) : 

Their  ilres.s  «)iisiste<l  of  a ainlle,  of  tlie  width  of  a man's  liaml,  whieii  served 
them  as  iirts'elies  and  liose  (liraaas  y eni<;us),  and  which  ttiey  isiund  alsait  their 
ioiiis  severai  times,  in  sueli  fashion  tlmt  one  end  hung  down  in  front,  the  other 
ladiind.o  Tlii'se  ends  were  l•arefulIy  wnmght  liy  tlie  women  and  adorneil 
witli  emliroidc>ry  and  featlier  work.  Over  tliis  tliey  wore  large  si|uure  mantles.^ 
whieli  tliey  fastened  on  tlie  shoiiider.  and  on  their  f«>t  sandals  of  heniii  or 
taiinisl  dis-rsklii.  They  iisisl  no  otiier  elothlng. 

* Tliis  is  the  siinie  ;irll<‘le  of  dress  which  the  Azlis-s  cniletl  luaxtll. 

art'orclint;  to  ('of'otiudo.  lIlKtorlii  do  ViM'titan. 
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In  another  place  (chapter  5)  Landa  says,  speaking  of  the  ancient 
buildings: 

That  all  tliTOe  bulUlliiga  were  (•re<'le<l  by  the  same  Iiidios  who  live  then' 
now  0 Is  plainly  seen  by  the  nuke<I  men  imrtrayed  on  them  in  stone,  whose 
privy  parts  are  covered  with  broad  Birdies,  wblcb  they  call  in  their  luuBuaBc 
ex.i> 

And  we  are  told  of  the  warriors  that  they  went  forth  to  war  “ clad 
in  the  skins  of  tigers  and  lx>ars 

Concerning  the  dress  of  the  women,  Lnnda  says,  after  paying  them 
a very  flattering  and,  we  hope,  unbia.sed  compliment  (“  son  en  general 
de  mejor  dispnsicion  qiie  las  espaniolas  y mas  grandes  y hieii 
hechas  "),'  that  it  consisted  merely  of  a skirt,  which  covered  the  Ixxly 
from  the  hips  down,  while  in  some  parts  of  Yucatan  still  another 
article  of  dre,ss  was  used,  which  covered  the  breast,  A long,  sacklike 
jacket,  reaching  to  the  hips  and  fastened  there  by  a Ixdt.  was  also 
worn  by  many.  In  chapter  11  he  states  further  that  the  female 
divinities  of  the  country  were  represented  ‘‘  vestidas  de  la  cinta  abaxo 
y cubiertos  los  ]X'chos,  coino  usan  las  indias  ”,  I^astly,  also  a <-over- 
ing  is  mentioned,  which  the  women  use  when  slwping,  and  which 
“ when  they  take  journeys  they  commonlj'  roll  up  and  carry  on  their 
shoulders  ”, 

The  meager  accounts  of  other  authoi’s  for  the  most  part  agrt'e  with 
the  foregoing,  for  instance,  Cogolhido  in  his  Historia  de  Yucatan. 
Bancroft,  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  draws  from 
recorded  statements  the  conclusion  that  the  dress  of  the  various 
clas.ses  of  the  jxipulation  did  not  differ  greatly  among  the  Mayas, 
save  that,  of  course,  the  material  u.s»xl  by  persons  of  higher  rank  was 
finer.  M'arriors  were,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  provided  with 
sjxx'ial  articles  of  dri»ss  (skins),  and  the  jiriests  were  also  undoubt- 
edly distinguished  by  their  dress  from  the  “ profanum  vulgus" 
Landa  says,  in  his  account  of  the  Yucatec  ceremony  of  infant  baptism 
(chapter  ao),  that  the  officiating  priest  ‘“wore  an  overdress  of  red 
feathers,  decorated  with  feathers  of  various  colors,  wliih*  larger 
feathers  were  pendent  from  it.  and  to  the  lower  hem  were  attached 
long  strips  of  cotton  reaching  to  the  ground.  On  his  head  ho  wore  a 
sacerdotal  cap  of  the  same  feather  wi>rk  and  in  his  hand  he  had  a 
kind  of  aspergill  of  wofxl.  with  elaborate  carvings,  upon  which,  in- 
stead of  horsehair,  rattlesnakes’  tails  were  fa.stened  ”.  One  of  thesi* 
sprinklers  is  depicted  in  Coilex  Cortesianus,  jrage  2ti,  lower  middle. 

glance  at  the  repre.sentations  in  the  manuscripts,  the  reliefs,  and 
the  figures  in  the  Yucatan  collection  is  enough  to  show  that,  on  the 

• TMh  could  not  hn\(i  boon  nccopied  ad  a fact  l>eyoiid  n doubt  even  at  that  time.  How 
elae  could  I,d)nda  have  thought  of  brln^ln:?  forward  expresM  testimunj*  In  lla  favor? 

* Ex  in  the  Maya  of  tfMlay  <accordlng  to  I’lo  IVrex)  meuiiA  " luecchea 

Morwiver,  other  aiilhora  aay  the  Karoe ; for  Instnnt^e.  ('oKOltudu  (Hook  IV,  chap,  tti 
and  Herrera  (Illntoria  de  Iuh  Indlati  0<‘cIdenla!es i. 
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one  hand,  the  dress  was  far  more  varied  and  manifold,  and  that,  on 
the  other,  Lauda's  deseription  is  not  entirely  accurate,  nor  do  the 
remains  correspond  amon^  themselves.  Bras.seur  de  Bourlx>ur<r's 
assertion:  “ vetement  chez  la  plupart  des  Americaihs  etait  ininni- 
ablc  " (Hist,  des  nat.  civ.,  volume  3,  page  G47)  is  contradicted  by  the 
antiquities.  Herrera's  remark  that  “ the  Mayas  dress  like  the  Mex- 
icans ” is  not  wholly  accurate,  and  we  can  by  no  means  draw  the  con- 
clusion from  the  remains,  as  Bancroft  dotis,  that  the  dre.ss  of  jieople 
of  various  ranks  among  the  Maya  was  very  uniform. 

FOOT  <1E.\U 

I^et  us  l)egin  with  the  foot  gear.  According  to  Landa  the  Mayas 
wore  sandals.  While  these  (M.-cur  constantly  in  the  Mexican  iiianu- 
scripts,  they  are  almost  wholly  wanting  in  the  Maya  manus<-ript.s. 
Cogolludo  (page  187)  says,  indeed,  that  the  Maya  mostly  went  bare- 
f(K)t;  however,  if  they  used  sandals  at  all  we  might  exp<‘ct  to  find  them 
fre(]uently  on  the  persons  repri‘.seiited  in  the  manuscripts  (priests, 
warriors,  gods,  etc.),  t'ogolludo's  remark  plainly  refers  to  the  daily 
{•ustoin  of  the  common  jK-ople.  In  the  Dresden  nianu.s<-ript  the  feet 
are  almost  always  Itare  and  quite  carefully  drawn.  There  aif  but  few 


ah  c d e f 


Ful.  117.  Uepr»*»eiiiiitlouH  of  KtindalH.  from  l)rt*st!**n  t*o<l«*x  ami  Inscriptions. 

places  where  we  find  sandals  (pages  2ti,  il8,  40,  47,  and  .’iO).  On 
pages  2(!  and  ‘48  they  have  the  form  of  a,  figure  117 ; on  pages  40,  47, 
ami  .")0  that  of  h. 

Tliis  is  the  same  form  that  this  f«M)t  gear  has  in  tlie  Mexican  manu- 
scripts (st‘e  c,  C'ode.x  Telleriano-Kemensis,  and  (/,  Fejervary  code.x). 
On  the  other  hand,  not  a single  sandal  (K'cnrs  either  in  the  Troano 
codex  or  in  Codex  Cortesianus;  all  the  feet  are  uncovered;  yet  san- 
dals are  aiiparently  quite  eommon  in  the  verj'  bailly  preserved  Codex 
Peresianus,  usually  in  the  form  of  h above.  They  are  certainly  far 
more  frequent  on  the  reliefs  than  in  tlie  Maya  manuscripts,  but  here 
of  an  entirely  different  form  (sts?,  c,  bas-relief  at  Labphak,  after 
SteplieiLS,  and  /,  drawing  on  a door  at  Chiclien,  after  the  Siune). 
These  forms  of  f<M>t  gear  occurring  on  Vucatec  reliefs  are,  to  all  a]>- 
pearances,  not  sandals,  but  complete  slux’S  covering  the  entire  foot, 
no  mention  of  which  is  made  by  Spanish  authors.  Besides  these, 
simple  sandals  also  (K-ciir  on  the  reliefs. 

In  the  figures  of  the  Yucatan  collection  at  the  Berlin  Mustuim  the 
feet  are,  for  the  most  part,  -o  very  slightly  treated  that  it  is  not  jx)s- 
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sible  to  tell  whether  they  are  clad  in  sandals.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  evidently  Imre.  The  fine,  lifelike  figure  of  a priest  co])ied  in 
the  Veroffentlichungen  des  Kimiglichen  Miiseum  fiir  Volkerkuiide. 
October,  1888,  plate  x,  wears  distinctly  e.xecuted  sandals,  of  the  form 
given  in  «,  figure  118.  We  also  find  in  the  same  collection  a certain 
number  of  large  clay  feet  with  sandals,  6,  strongly  resembling  thos<* 
given  above  taken  from  the  Dresden  manuscript.  These  feet  do  not 
81*0111  to  have  been  liroken  off  larger  figures,  lint  to  have  an  indejieml- 
ent  purpose,  one  of  religious  symbolism.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  circumstance  that  similar  feet  are  given  in  the  Troano  codex, 
]iage  21,  in  a sacrificial  scene,  c. 


c 


f 


HandalH  nntl  )«*ir  ornaments. 


The  form  and  manner  of  fastening  tlie.se  various  foot  coverings  is 
easily  recognized  from  the  illustrations  (see  a similar  modern  exam- 
ple that  follows  the  ancient  uuKlels  in  Guatemala  in  Stoll,  Ethnol- 
ogie  der  Indianer  von  Guatemala,  188!),  supplement  to  Internationales 
Archiv  fiir  Etlinographie,  plate  i,  figuiT  l.’>).  This  one  subject  of 
comparison  shows  how  strikingly  the  remains  differ  one  from  the 
other. 

DRE.SS  AND  ORNAMENTATION  OF  THE  LEO 


While  foot  wear  is  so  rare  in  the  Maya  manuscripts,  a peculiar 
article  of  dress  or  ornament  for  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is  all  the 
more  common,  but  only  for  males,  however,  as  the  women  do  not 
wear  it.  Tliis  object  is  to  1m*  se(*n  on  almost  every  figure  in  all  the 
Maya  manuscripts,  and  may  be  regarded  as  distinctly  characteristic 
of  these  repre.s<'ntations  (another  pr<M)f  of  the  common  origin  of  the 
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miimiscripts).  It  takcss  the  form  of  <1  in  all  the  manuscripts,  and 
it  appeal's  in  similar  shajx*  and  almost  as  often  as  an  arm  ornament. 
To  judge  hy  the  manuscripts,  it  must  have  l)een  in  general  use  as  a 
national  article  of  ornament.  Hence  it  is  the  more  ama/.ing  that  we 
nowhere  encounter  it  among  the  ndiefs  nor  on  any  of  the  figures  in 
the  Yucatan  collection.  A leg  ornament  apiwai-s,  it  is  true,  quite  fre- 
quently among  the  former,  hut  never  in  the  sha|>e  which  we  regu- 
larly find  in  the  manuscripts.  Compare  e (froiTi  a doorpost  at 
Kahah,  after  Stephens),  and  f (mural  decoration  at  Chichen,  after 
the  same).  Such  coverings  for  the  entire  lower  leg  are  wholly  absent 
from  the  Yucatan  collection. 

Hesides  the  above-mentioned  leg  ornament,  single  instances  of  an- 
other kind  apiiear  in  the  manuscripts,  shaped  like  <j.  It  is  found  only 
on  the  figure  of  the  death  god  and  evidently  forms  one  of  his  attri- 
butes (sec  Die  Outtergestalten  der  Mayahandschriften,  page  9).  Its 
l)urpos*^  is  readily  grasped.  It  consists  of  rattles  or  bells,  buckled  to 
the  leg  in  order  to  produce  a rhythmic  sound  during  the  dance,  as 
is  still  the  custom  among  North  American  tribes. 


Flo.  119.  and  wrist  ornamontx. 


Lastly,  we  have  a few  instances,  for  e.xample,  Troano  c(Mle.\,  i>agc 
17*,  of  a simple  anklet  like  a and  5,  figure  119;  also  in  one  i>lacc 
( Divsden  code.x,  Jiage  .50)  ns  a leg  decoration  ladow  the  knee,  c. 

Similar  objects  wcur  in  the  Yucatan  collection,  as  on  the.  la-fore- 
mentioned  figure  of  the  priest,  f/,  and  on  another  figure,  e.  Thes4- 
simple  leg  rings  are  also  frequent  in  the  reliefs  at  Palenque.  A rich 
covering  for  the  whole  lower  leg  is  also  not  unusual  there,  /. 

A fot)t  ring,  ap]>arently  made  of  the  feather  work  that  is  held  in 
such  high  e.steem  in  Central  America,  occurs  on  a ligtire  in  a carving 
on  a Ikuiui  of  sapota  wood  at  Kabah,  y,  after  Stephens.  Similar  e.v- 
amples  are  frispient  at  I’aleuque. 
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ARM  ORNAMENTS 


We  liave  already  stated  that  the  leg  ornament  characteristic  of  the 
manuscript  occurs  also  as  an  arm  ornament,  h.  It  is  seen  on  women 
as  well  as  men  (see  Dresden  codex,  pages  17  to  10).  So,  too,  the  other 
leg  ornaments  represented  in  the  Maya  codices  ap]>ear  as  arm  orna- 
ments, both  the  bells  (and  this  again  in  the  death  god.  for  instance, 
Dresden  codex,  jiage  .'>.‘5)  and  the  plain  rings.  The  latter  often  occur 
in  more  varied  form,  as  i (Dre.sden  codex,  pagi;  27)  and  /:  (the  same 
place,  page  28). 

Here,  t<K>,  we  havt?  correspondences  b<‘tween  the  representations  in 
the  codices  and  the  figures  in  the  Yucatan  collection.  Among  the  lat- 


ter we  find,  aside  from  the  ornament  characteristic  of  the  manu- 
scripts, (|iiile  similar  bracelets,  as  I.  w.  «,  and  the  form  o"  oL'curring 
on  the  figure  of  the  ])rie"<t : the  forms  ij.  and  r also  occur. 

Nor  are  these  ai'in  ornaments  wanting  on  the  Yucatec  reliefs,  and 
here  again  are  found  the  forms  of  those  in  the  manuscripts  and  the 
Yucatan  collee'.ion,  s."  f."  u from  Kabah : e.  from  Labphak : ic,  from 
(’hichen. 

“ Th<*Hf  lit'iiri'H  aDjmrt'ntlj'  rrprt‘H«*nt  an  arm  ornament  feathor  work  (compare  the 
anklet  from  Knbuh,  tj). 
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The  ornament  met  with  on  almost  every  figure  in  the  manuscript  is 
not  to  be  found,  however,  on  the  reliefs,  nor  on  the  pottery  images  of 
the  collection. 


DRESS  OF  THE  LOWER  PART  OF  THE  HODY 

For  men.  According  to  Landa’s  description,  this  part  of  the  dress 
consisted  of  a strip  of  a hand’s  breadth,  which  was  wound  several 
times  alxMit  the  hips,  so  that  the  ends  hung  down  in  front  and  behind. 
.Such  an  article  of  apparel  d(X“s  indeed  occur  in  the  manuscripts;  it 
was  evidently  the  simple.st  undergarment,  usually  worn  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  In  this  simplest  form  it  apjxjars  in  the  manu- 
scripts as  shown  in  a,  figure,  120  (Dresden  codex,  page  (5,  middle,  com- 
pare page  5,  middle,  etc.)  and  h,  figure  120  (Troano  co<lex,  page  12*, 
above). 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  cotton  stri]j  of  a hand’s  breadth,  which  was 
wrapjied  several  times  about  the  hips  in  the  manner  descrilied.  The 
ends  hanging  down  before  and  behind  are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  both 
here  and  in  the  following  similar  representations. 

However,  a more  elaliorate  form  of  this  article  of  clothing,  which 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  cwlice.s.  differs  from  Lauda’s  di*scription 
in  so  far  that  the  strip  is  broader  and  to  all  appearance  pas.ses  around 
the  body,  not  several  times,  hut  only  once,  as  in  c,  same  figun'  (Dres- 
den codex,  page  05,  above)  and  d (Troano  codex,  page  17,  alwve). 

This  form,  which  is  more  like  a l>elt  made  of  leather  or  some  similar 
stiff  material  than  like  a strij)  of  cotton,  is  the  rule  in  the  manuscripts 
(and  indeed  also  uniform  in  them  all).  The  supposition  that  this 
object  forms  a soil  of  Ixdt  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  another 
article  of  clothing,  an  apron,  is  often  ailded  lieneath,  which  is  held  up 
by  this  belt,  as,  for  instance,  in  e (Dresden  codex,  page  5,  above)  and 
/ (('odex  IVresianus,  jiage  Hi). 

Hut  this  apron  alsfi  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  the  sirn|)le 
cotton  strip,  as  in  Dresden  ccMle.x,  page  0,  Ixdow,  <j. 

This  belt  with  the  apron  occurs  in  all  the  manuscripts  as  though  an 
article  of  dress  in  gimeral  use.  The  stuff  was  evidently  decorated 
with  bright-colored  ornament.s,  some  of  which  an*  recognizable  in  the 
re]>resentations.  IVe  find  a more  elalxirate  form  in  the  Dresden 
code.x,  where  above  the  Indt  a piece  is  added,  which  covers  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ixaly  h (Dresden  codex,  page  14,  Ik'Iow). 

.V  dejiarture  from  this  generally  customary  nuKle  of  dre.ss  (K’curs  in 
the  cas<!  of  one  figure  only,  ami  that  is  the  striding  priest  in  the  Dres- 
den manuscript,  pages  25  to  28,  above.  Exactly  corresjionding  to 
the  descri|)tion  which  I,ianda  gives  of  the  priests’  costume  (Uelacion, 
chapter  2(1),  long  strips  of  cotton  reaching  to  the  ground  are  fastened 
to  the  belt,  which. is  of  the  ordinary  shajw,  while  a row  of  large 
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ffatluTs  hiiiifr  down  ovt-r  llu*m.  ii.  Kgurc  1‘il  (Dre-sdcn  co<1px.  [a* 
li7).  and  /j.  somcwliat  different  ( i)a«re  ’ir)).  The  np|>er  part  oft! 
figure  is  naked,  save  for  the  elahoratt'  neek  ornament. 

Plate  .\i.v,  niinilter  5,  the  figure  of  a priest  in  the  Vncataii  foil* 
tion  (eonipare  the  description  of  this  figure  hv  Doctor  nde  in  lli- 
Verdffentlichungen  ans  dem  Kais«‘rliehen  Museum  fiir  Volkerkmii 
0<'tolM>r,  188s.  pages  lo  and  HI)  affords  a suitable  object  for  omijijr 
son  with  the  above-mentioned  e.xample  of  sacerdotal  dr»“ss.  the  oi.l 
one  in  tbe  manuscripts.  Instead  of  the  cotton  strips  we  have  hf: 
an  obvious  stiff  Ixdt,  as  in  the  codii-c's.  below  it  an  apron,  which  :■ 
ojH'ii  in  front,  just  as  in  the  manuscripts,  / and  </.  figiuv  H' 
The  pendent  strips  of  cotton  are  missing,  however.  In  the  plao '>f 
them  we  see  the  legs  clad  in  a kind  of  feather-work  breeches,  notliin; 


Ki*:.  1-1.  I»rrs>«  of  th»*  lowt*r  ImmIv.  from  and  Kculpttirrs. 

analogous  to  which  occurs  in  the  manuscripts  or  on  the  relief',  unit-* 
We  ch(M)sc  to  compari'  the  leg  ornaments  already  descril)ed  (see  (.hi.' 
lire  118,  and  /.  figure  11!>).  Hesides  this,  th<‘  up(K‘r  part  of  the 
is  fully  dressed  in  a feather  shirt,  which  even  has  sleeves,  a ihi's 
which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  ctKlices  nor  a[)paiTiitly  on  th^ 
|•eliefs.  Here,  loo.  together  w ith  certain  resemblances,  we  find 
ing  dill'crences.  Rut  we  shall  return  to  this  figure  farther  on.* 

Still  greater  arc  the  differences  fotind  by  a compari.son  of  di' 
remaining  clay  figures  in  the  Yucatan  collection  and  the  fiffto' 
on  the  reliefs  w ith  the  reiireseiitations  tints  far  described.  The  colt'*'  | 
strij)  descrilM-d  by  Landa.  occasionally  occurring  in  the  maiuiscnp's  I 
is  very  unusual  on  the  'i'licatec  reliefs.  It  is  unmistakably  rffot''  I 
iii/.ed  in  a representation  at  Kabah  (c,  figure  121.  after  Stephens)-  | 

• the  Ntandlnu  on  tin*  bus  rf lief  In  Stephens's  Central  America,  n 

l-elt  there  has  the  name  deeoratioD  as  In  the  atiove  hRure  of  a prrsst  In  the  collecllea- 
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The  often-nientionprl  bolt  is  also  fre(jiiently  seen  on  the  reliefs; 
both  on  the  temple  walls  at  Palenque'’  and  in  the  statues  at  Copan 
this  article  of  dress  occurs,  frecpiently  conil)ined  with  an  apron,  as  in 
the  Maya  codices. 

A cotton  strip  of  a hand's  breadth,  such  as  Landa  describes,  and 
ns  undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  manuscripts,  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
ainonfr  the  liffures  in  the  Yucatan  collection,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a very  similar  article  of  dress,  that  is.  a wide  loin  cloth 
wound  round  the  hips  of  the  form,"  seen  in  (/,  h,  c.  fifjure  1‘2‘2. 

In  the  manuscripts  this  loin  cloth  sometimes  so  completely  covers 
the  legs  of  the  sitting  figures  that  it  looks  as  if  the  figure  wore  trous- 
ers. “•  bragas  y calcas  ".  according  to  Landa  (see  c and  h,  figure  1’20). 


/ '/ 


Flti.  laf.  Drt'HH  of  from  Drf*t¥b*n  ftnifx  and  monumonts. 

As  a rule  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  clay  images  is  very 
superficially  executed,  so  that  we  often  can  hardly  tell  how  it  is 
dressed. 

For  o-oiiirii.  .\ccording  to  lainda  (see  alaive).  the  Maya  women 
won-  a skirt  from  the  hips  down.  C'ogolludo  says  the  same,  and 
according  to  him  this  garment  was  calle<l  “ pic 

In  this  i-espect  all  the  illustrations  agrtn*.  In  the  codices,  on  the 
reliefs,  and  in  the  Yucatan  collection  such  a skirt  forms  a part  of  the 

• S;*''  th»*  i)f  Dll'  of  n pri“st  on  two  rollofs  ill  Ptilorujuo:  iho  woll  known 

n‘|*rt‘sontJ>tlon  t»f  tin*  oross  and  ilif*  In  oaHu  n.  .’t,  nft«*r  St«*|)hpns,  Tlierp.  too.  It 

fonslsis  of  a witit*  chit  It. 

^ ri«'  111  Maya  i.4  fiiKtan  ifii.nlinn  (lettlcoat » . itrcordiiiu  to  Hollran  d«‘  Santa  Uosa  Mnria. 
Art'2  dpi  idloina  Maya. 
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women's  usual  attire.  The  repiTsentations  at  Paleiique  and  Cmi. 
show  us  e.xactly  tlie  same  thinpf.  Such  petticoats  are  very  coninni, u. 
the  Maya  manuscripts  (see  <1,  fi>jure  Dresden  ctKle.x.  pap*  1" 
almve;  c,  same  fifpire,  from  the  Div.sden  codex,  page  aliovt  ii,, 
/',  from  Codex  Cortesianus.  pa"e  3r>).  They  are  almost  al«y 
richly  decorated  and  st!em  to  have  l)een  an  especially  favoretl  an  ^ 
of  the  weaver's  and  dyer's  art  among  the  Mayas.  Esi)ecially  d> 
tinct  ornamentations  of  a very  tasteful  kind,  quite  recalling'  ' 
Greek  classic  style.  <K'cur  in  a figure  in  the  Troano  codex,  pap-;' 
Ixdow  (plate  .\i,v,  numiHU'  7).  In  another  from  the  Troano  odr! 
( j>age  '2~k  plate  xi.v.  number  S)  the  skirt  is  shorter  than  is  a-iu'.;. 
seen  elsewhere  in  the  manuscripts.  The  women  of  the  lower  cks-^ 
however,  as  well  as  the  men.  s<*eru  to  have  worn  merely  a .simple  fk; 
about  their  hips,  examj)les  of  which  aiT  seen  in  the  Dresden  msci- 
script,  as  </,  figure  122  (Di'e.sdeii  codex,  page  16,  below). 


II  b c d 


Fig.  Mantlet*  fn»in  Maya  nMlloes. 

Petticoats  like  those  copied  above  from  the  manuscripts,  and 
similar  ornatnent.s.  are  worn,  as  already  stated,  hy  the  female  fip”' 
in  the  relii-fs  of  the  Yucatan  collection.  Here,  too,  the  omami-nis 
tion  often  displays  graceful  and  tasteful  meander  patterns. 
article  of  dress  seems  to  have  Ix-en  of  like  aj)pearance  and  nst'®' 
tlironghoiit  Central  America.  It  wcurs  as  frequently  ainonp  'k 
reliefs  at  PaleiKpie  as  among  the  idols  of  Copan,  and  the  pattern  it 
Imth  places  agrees  exactly  with  a,  figure  12:5  (see  .Stephens,  Cent'’ 
America,  murd)er  7,  statue  at  Copan.  and  number  :34.  bas-reliei 
Palenque).  In  old  Mayapan  proi>er  (Yucatan)  female  fignri’^ 
very  rare  among  the  architectural  nunains,  but  they  are  all  51'*“ 
abundatit  in  the  Yucatan  collection,  where  the  petticoats,  as  in  ' 
Dresden  codex,  usually  reach  to  the  ankles  (s*>e  plate  .xlv.  luimlierb 
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For  men. 
body  is  bare, 
ing  the  breast 


As  a rule,  in  the  manus<’rii)ts,  the  upjjer  part  ef 
while  (daborate  necklaces  with  broad  ornaments  co'*'’’ 
occur,  which  in  the  drawings  sometimes  make  tlie 
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l<M)k  almost  as  if  it  wen*  dressed.  The  cloak  fastened  on  the  shoulder, 
described  hj-  Landa.  if  we  judgt'  from  the  rejjresentations,  can  by  no 
mean.s  have  formed  a part  of  the  re«j;ular  dres.s.  A cloak  of  this  kind 
is  found,  it  is  true,  of  similar  shape  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  Mexi- 
can manuscripts,  but  rarely,  and  then  only  on  jK»rsons  who  evidently 
wear  a costume  peculiar  to  a certain  privilef;ed  class.  The  same  can 
be  said  refrardin*>:  the  figures  in  the  Yucatan  collection  and  in  repre- 
.seiitations  on  the  reliefs.  The  trunk  is  nude  in  far  the  gi'eater  num- 
lx‘r  of  instances.  Moreover,  the  cloaks  occurring  in  the  manuscripts 
do  not  wholly  correspond  with  the  one  de.scribed  by  Landa.  They 
are  not  square  (as  they  usually  are  in  the  Mexican  manuscripts),  but 
apparently  oval,  and  are  not  fastened  at  the  shoulder,  but  at  the  neck, 
either  in  front  or  behind,  so  that  the  mantle  falls  either  over  the  back 
or  over  the  breast.  In  Codex  Troano-Cortesianus  the  latter  is  inva- 
riably the  case  (see  figure  1‘23,  from  the  Dresden  code.x,  page  '25, 
below ; c,  figure  123,  from  the  Dresden  codex,  page  27,  below ; d,  figure 
123,  Troano  cbdex,  page  1C*,  middle,  compare  pages  15*  to  17*,  same 
place). 

These  cloaks,  like  the  women’s  petticoats,  are  almost  always  adorned 
with  gay  patterns,  which  ace  rei)r(xluced  in  the  representations.  It 
is  also  characteristic  of  then;  diat  the  hem  is  almost  always  edged  with 
fringe,  which  in  the  n„re  valuable  cloaks  [x)ssibly  consisted  of 
feathers.® 

Strange  to  say,  th,*H5  cloaks  do  not  (x'cur  at  all  on  the  Yucatec 
reliefs.  Nor  are  they  to  lx*  recognized  in  representations  from  other 
Central  American  ruined  cities.  We  find  artick's  of  dress  for  the 
upper  ])art  of  the  lx)dy,  but  usually  of  quite  another,  often  unrecog- 
nizable, shape. 

M’hat  has  Ix-en  said  alH»ve  of  the  wcurrence  of  cloaklike  garments 
in  the  manuscripts  holds  good  in  the  clay  figurt-s  of  the  Yucatan  col- 
lei-tion.  They  are  always  an  appurtenance  of  the  dress  lielonging  to 
a s|>ecial  rank.  The  collection  contains  several  verv’  remarkable  e.x- 
amples  of  such,  which  differ  in  many  resiH'cts  from  anything  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  st»e  on  the  reliefs  or  in  the  manuscript.s.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  Ixauitifully  executed  figure  of  a priest  whose 
upper  lx)dy  is  covered  with  a complete  shirt  (or  jacket)  with  sleeves 
which  ai)|)arently  consists  of  feather  work.  Two  other  figures  in  the 
collection  (sw  jjlate  .xi.v,  numlx-rs  4 and  0)  are  .still  more  striking. 
Both  have  a capelike  garment,  which,  Ix'ginning  at  the  throat,  covei-s 
the  arms  and  trunk.  While  we  may  perhaps  still  doubt,  in  regard 

* It  Is  piisslhlc  that  thlts  article  uf  dreaa  Is  Iflentical  with  the  Cfittoa  Hoths  mentiuued 
hy  ('oKolludo  (Mlstorlrt  de  Yucatan).  calJi*!!  “UlimiH'*,  or  “hayatea”.  which  were  uac<l 
as  Clivers  at  night  and  as  cloaks  by  day.  The  description,  acc*ordlug  to  which  the  latter 
were  richly  urnaniented  and  adorned  witli  various  colors.  corresiMfuds  very  well  with 
the  representations  In  the  cmllres.  On  the  other  hand,  this  idea  Is  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  such  mantles  are  represented  so  seldom  ami  apparently  only  as  garments 
of  state  at  religious  ceremonies. 
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to  the  above-mentioned  figure  of  a priest,  whether  the  eostiiine  is 
indeed  of  feather  work  or.  [mssibly.  of  separate  strii>s  of  cotton  whicJi 
are  sewn  togetlier  and  lap  over  one  another,  any  such  doubt  is  jm'- 
oluiled  heiv  by  the  fact  that  the  featheisi  are  indicated  with  i>erfe«-t 
distinctness  on  one  of  these  figures,  by  outlines  like  those  of  a.  fig- 
ure 

It  is  highly  probable  that  these  figures  alst>  represent  priests,  but 
nothing  analogous  either  to  them  or  to  the  figtire  fnvt  mentioned  is  to 
be  fouml  in  the  manuscripts  or  on  the  reliefs. 

Certain  sitting  figtirt's  in  the  same  collection  arc  etpially  remark- 
able. The  trunk  is  covered  by  a mantle  without  any  ornament, 
which  leaves  the  upiKU-  jrart  of  the  chest  bare,  and  ajtparently  con- 
sists of  nothingel.se  but  a large  round  covering  with  a hole  in  the  mid- 
dle throtigh  which  to  ])ut  the  head  (plate  ,\lv.  number  ti).  a rather 
primitive  article  of  dress,  which,  however,  in  the  sitting  fig\ires  show.s 
a strong  resemblance  to  the  accompanying  illustrations  from  the  inan- 
uscrij>ts  (c  and  d.  figure  12:5).  It  is  possible  that  the  singular  form  of 


V 


a h V iJ  € 

Firj.  124.  sht>wln^'  ffnllirr  work,  and  nerkhic«*«. 

this  article  of  dre.ss  is  only  the  result  of  a lack  of  artistic  .skill  in  the 
maker  of  these  figures,  and  that  it  really  rei>resents  one  of  tlios<> 
clonks  so  frcHpiently  found  in  the  Maya  manuscripts  and  the  Mexican 
codices,  .\ndagoya  speaks  of  a similar  article  of  dress  in  Nicaragua 
(in  Navarrete's  (\)leccion  de  los  viages.  etc.).  lie  descril)es  it  as  a 
sort  of  ca))e  with  a hole  for  the  heail.  which  covered  the  breast  as 
well  as  the  upper  arm. 

Otherwise,  the  u])per  part  of  the  body  is  nude  ns  a rule  in  the  fig- 
ures of  the  collection  as  well  as  in  tin*  inauiisi'ripts. 

/■'or  ironnii.  While  Landa  states  that  in  many  parts  of  Yucatan 
the  women  wore  an  up|>er  garment  which  covered  the  breast  or  a 
kind  of  jacket  which  was  fastened  at  the  v.aist  by  a girdle  there  is 
not  a single  fiMiiale  figure  to  Im‘  found  in  any  of  the  matuiscripts  with 
the  u()per  part  of  the  laxly  covered."  and  even  the  blaidtet  which, 
according  to  Landa.  the  women  us<-d  to  sleep  under,  and  carried  over 
the  shoulder  when  traveling,  is  nowhere  to  la*  seen.  This  fact  is 

“Coinitnro  tlw*  llcnn'w  'I'rnano  t pjt.  !.**•  nntl  pi*,  niiiltlle  ( nn»D  with  inantlest.  vIMi 

tlip  fl;;ttrf‘«.  p|>.  IH*.  10*.  niui  2o*.  mltldlt*  iwoint^n  wllli  sklrH.  without  upper  RurmentH  i . 
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all  the  more  surprising  because  an  upper  garment  is  by  no  means 
unusual  among  women  in  the  Mexican  manuscripts  (set*  l>,  figure 
124,  ^lendoza  cotlex,  page  69,  for  a jacket  answering  to  Lancia’s 
(lescrii)tion). 

Nor  do  we  find  anything  in  the  Yucatan  collection  which  corre- 
sijonds  to  Landa’s  account.  No  actual  garment  for  the  upper  part 
of  the  l)ody  occurs  here;  there  is  only  an  occasional  skirt,  which 
comes  just  up  to  the  breasts,  but  leaves  them  free.  Nor  do  we  find 
anything  of  the  kind  on  the  Yucatan  reliefs,  while  a mantillalikc 
garmetit  occurs  in  the  repre.sentations  at  Paleiupie,  with  the  well- 
known  pattern  of  crossed  lines  (u,  figure  123)  rejH'ated  so  often  in 
the  women's  dress  seen  in  repre.sentations  at  that  ])lace  and  at  Copan. 
-V  peculiar  article  of  dres.s,  st*en  scarcely  anywhere  else,  is  worn  by 
the  female  figures  on  the  well-known  relief  of  the  Cross  and  the  sim- 
ilar one.  in  casa  munlK-r  3 (after  Stephens)  at  Palenque.  It  covers 
the  whole  lx)dy  from  the  throat  almost  down  tO'  the  knees,  but  is 
otherwise,  difficult  to  define.  Knotted  and  twisted  portions  of  this 
garment  stTin  to  hang  down  on  all  sides.  It  is  probably  a garment 
of  especially  solemn  character,  only  to  be  worn  at  religious  cere- 
monies. 

NECKLACES,  COI.I.ARS,  AND  EAR  ORNA.MENTS 

This  kind  of  a]>parel  and  ornament  was,  next  to  the  head  ornament, 
the  mo.st  popidar  and  manifold  throughout  the  whole  civilized  region 
of  Central  .Vmeriea.  Here  again  we  find  great  similarity  among  the 
various  antiquities. 

Head  necklares  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Yucatan  representa- 
tions of  every  variety,  and  this  fact  is  all  the  more  noteworthy 
because  the.se  neck  ornaments  of  chains  or  ta-ads  are  rare  in  the 
Mexican  codices.  In  the  Maya  codices,  among  the  reliefs,  and  on  the 
clay  images  from  Yucatan,  almost  without  exception,  we  fiml  on  the 
contrary,  strings  of  Ix-ads  in  the  most  elalxirate  and  varied  shapes. 
There  setuns  to  have  lR*en  no  Maya  who  did  not  posse.ss  such  an  orna- 
ment. .Strange  to  say.  Hishop  Landa  makes  no  allusion  to  this  fact, 
while,  judging  from  the  anti<)ue  remains,  and  especially  from  the 
manuscripts,  we  shoidd  expect  that  this  ornament  of  all  others  woidd 
have  struck  him  and  would  have  Is'cn  described  by  him. 

The  forms  of  these  necklaces  in  the  manuscripts  very  generally 
res»‘inble  those  worn  by  the  figures  of  the  Yucatan  collection.  There 
is  often  a medal-shaped  middle  piece  upon  the  chain,  which  lies  on 
the  breast.  The  simple  form  shown  in  c,  figure  124,  which  apimirs 
in  all  the  manuscripts,  is  most  frequent  in  the  colle<-tion.  In  the 
Troano  and  Cortesian  codici's  this  simple  form  is  found  almost  exclu- 
sively (s<‘e  h,  il,  and  ff,  figure  120). 

In  the  Dresden  manuscri])t,  on  the  contrary,  very  elalx)rate  and 
varied  forms  are  common,  and  we  almost  invariably  find  the  above- 
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mentioned  tassiel  or  loeketlike  middle  piece  with  an  adtlitional  omi 
nient  terminating  in  three  ends,  and  a {jeculiar  clasp  l>ehind  ( >ee  v 
figure  1*24,  from  the  Dresden  codex,  page  10,  midtile,  and  e,  page  I-', 
lielow). 

IMjile  this  neck  ornament  is  common  in  the  Dresden  codex,  it  octnT- 
but  seldom  in  the  other  mannscripts  (see  figure  1:25,  front  tb- 
Troano  codex,  page  18 *,  middle,  b,  figure  125,  from  C'otle.x  (’ortesianus 


Fki.  1:^).  ear  ornamentx,  and  Ko-callerl  elepbant  trunk. 


page  12.  below."  also  examples  in  Cmlex  Peresianus.  pages  17.  21. 
and  elsewhere). 


<■  The  head  of  ihiM  Heiire  in  parMmlnrly  IntcrestlnK.  because  It  explains  the  remarkable 
ornament  occnrrln);  so  often  on  Vnciiti>c  huIhlloKs,  the  much  disoiiHSiHl  so'<'aned  **elephaDt'» 
trunk*'.  <*lose  cxninlnntion  of  tlits  ornament  shows  that  almost  Invariablj  the  feature* 
of  n face,  rtnlely  executtnl  In  fltmrlshos.  are  to  Im*  recopnlw'd  on  the  surface  of  the  wall 
iK'hInd  It.  If  we  compare  this  oriuioient  with  the  nl>ove  copy  from  the  Codex  Cor 
teslaniis.  there  can  hardly  l>e  a doubt  that  It  represents  the  face  of  the  p>d  It  (see  my 
(ir»lterKestnlten  der  Maynhundschrlften.  p.  12)  with  the  well-known  hi}?  noae.  The  nosr 
has  exactly  the  same  shape  and  decoration  on  the  hulldlnKS  as  on  the  figure  In  the  manu- 
scripts »s«'e  1.  fltr.  12.".  the  form  of  this  ornament).  There  Is  not  the  leaat  occasion  for 
fanciful  zooloiilcal  siH'culallons. 
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This  kind  of  ornamont  was  worn  indisATiiiiinatoly  hy  men  and 
women.  The  badges  of  certain  priests  or  officials  st»eni  sometimes  to 
have  l>eon  used  upon  the  tassels,  as  in  the  Dresden  codex  we  find  one 
on  the  figure  of  the  death  god.  or  his  priestly  representative,  with  the 
sign  of  death  (<j,  figure  115,  cimi;  Dresden  tsalex,  pages  !(,  above.  10, 
above,  and  15,  middle). 

In  the  Yucatan  collection  we  have  on  various  imagi's  the  forms 
shown  in  c,  d,  and  c,  figure  125,  of  which  the  last  is  a particidarly 
elaborate  ,sj)ecimen.  showing  a medal  similar  to  those  in  the  manu- 
scripts. 

Instead  of  the  chain  we  .sometimes  find  (very  seldom  in  the  manu- 
scripts) a sort  of  ribbon  to  which  a tasstd  or  medal  is  attached,  as 
in  <7  (Dresden  codex,  page  28,  aliove). 

T'he  same  thing  occurs  in  the  figures  in  the  collection  (see  h,  i,  k). 

Still  gi'eater  points  of  rosemhlance  occur  in  the  ear  ornaments, 
which  often  seem  to  have  In-en  combined  with  the  necklaces.  In  the 
inanuscript.s,  ns  on  the  Viicatec  clay  figurt*s,  a ring-shai>ed  ornament 
is  the  ride.  IITiile  among  the  latter  it  is  often  very  simple  (see  tn 
and  n).  in  the  codices  it  usually  assumes  a more  complicated  form. 
Almost  all  the  figures  show  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  forms, 
which  are  given  in  a and  h,  or  in  c,  d,  and  c,  figure  126.  The  former 
is  the  rule  in  the  Codex  Troano-Cortesianus,"  the  latter  in  the  Dresden 
codex.  The  latter  form  is  not  infrequently  directly  combined  with 
the  necklace  and  occui's  after  the  same  fashion  on  the  clay  figures: 
certainly  a very  noteworthy  fact,  for  the.se  neck  ornaments  are  entirely 
wanting  in  the  Mexican  manuscri])t.s.  Coni])are  the  example  from 
the  collection  (/.  figure  120).  The  resemblance  is  evident  and  indu- 
bitable. 

IVhilo  in  the  Mexican  codices  collax's  prevail,  in  the  Maya  manu- 
scripts, as  we  have  said,  necklaces  are  predominant.  But  collars 
occur  also,  in  fact  feather  collai’s  of  the  selfsame  form  that  we  find 
on  the  often-mentioned  figure  of  a prie.st  from  the  Yucatan  collection 
(plate  xi.v,  numlier  5).  a stiff  round  collar  of  feathers  standing  out 
from  the.  neck  (see  li.  figure  120,  ('odex  (’ortesianus,  page  32,  above; 
?.  Dresden  codex,  page  20,  above;  k,  Troano  c<Mlex,  Jiage  34;  Codex 
I’eresianus.  page  15,  and  others  having  the  form  of  this  ornament  on 
tile  figure  of  the  priest,  /'■).  Similar  collars  are  very  frcipiently 
found  in  the  Maya  codices  on  the  figure  of  the  death  god,  and  where 
such  a collar  (Kaairs  the  necklace  found  everywhere  else  is  absent. 

•Vs  a general  thing  these  collars  are  infrequent.  They  seem  to  have 
lieeii  no  everyday  article  of  attire.  A few  variations  occur  in  the 
manuscripts,  for  in.stance,  in  m ( Dresden  codex,  page  10,  lielow)  and  n 
(Troano  code.X.  page  31,  middle). 

*lt  tilso  up|>earR  on  tho  henda  in  tho  wrltiuK.  nti.  for  instance.  In  the  Inscrip- 

tion on  a pottery  vessel  In  the  Yucatan  collection  (//.  fljt.  12(1). 

•Stranue  to  say.  this  figure  wears  no  ear  ornament.  The  collar  Is  half  broken  off. 
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Lastly,  we  have  a peculiar  ornament  in  a pictui-e  of  the  death 
jrod,  e,  in  the  Dresden  nianuscript,  page  10,  alwive. 

It  seems  to  be  a necklace  of  feather  work,  from  which  hangs  the 


sign  of  the  death  god,  cimi.  The  figure  is  also  interesting  be<-ause  it 
distinctly  shows  us  how  the  ear  ornaments  represented  alx)ve  (c,  d.e, 


Klu.  ti!7.  F'jir  ornnniont  ;ind  8yinl»«»l, 

and  f)  are  fastened  in  the  ear,  which  is  usually  drawn  disproportion- 
ately large  in  llii-  codices  (see  (i.  figure  1‘27).“ 

" 'I'ho  «*ur  tK'cnrs  In  iht*  t«*xt  h.s  u clyph  In  th**  form  of  h.  tli;.  1U7.  ('orapair  the  repre- 
Benlatlousi  of  the  act  of  pU*i'<‘in};  tin*  <>ar  In  the  Troano  ctKlex.  p.  18.  above. 


Dkiiii^ ad  !-■  C e ,og|c 
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III  Uu-  Yucati'c  reliefs,  on  the  eontrarv,  we  have  quite  different 
styles  of  collars,  which  liave  little  re.-^'inblance  to  thos«'  of  the  manu- 
scripts and  the  clay  figures.  They  are  usually  far  more  elaborate 
and  larger,  and  cover  the  shoulders  like  a shawl;  they  therefore  seem 
to  have  consisted  of  some  softer  material  than  those  represcmted  above. 
On  the  other  hand,  necklaces  are  very  unusual  on  the  reliefs,  while 
they  appear  mon>  frequently  on  the.  figures  from  Palenque,  and  here, 
t(K).  in  familiar  forms,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  addition  of  the 
locket-shaix-d  middle  ])iece.  Generally  speaking,  the  representations 
in  the  Vucatec  reliefs  e.vhibit  a strikingly  different  type  in  this 
res]>ect.  as  in  many  others. 

HEADDRESS 

The  overloaded  headdress,  often  most  fantastically  e.xaggerated 
and  scarcely  recognizable  as  such,  is  a characteristic  featim*  of  Cen- 
tral American  representations.  These  headdres.ses  are  most  colos.sal 
in  the  Yucatec  reliefs,  where  they  often  develoj)  into  architectural 
ornaments  pure  and  simple.  Spanish  authors  record  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Mayas  paid  great  attention  to  the  fa.shion  of  wearing  the  hair, 
llishop  Landa  says  in  chapter  20  of  his  Relacion : “They  wore  their 
hair  long,  like  women.  On  the  top  they  burnt  a sort  of  large  tonsure; 
thej’  let  the  hair  grow  around  it.  while  the  hair  of  the  tonsure 
remained  short.  They  bound  the  hair  in  braids  about  the  head  with 
the  exce])tion  of  one  hx-k,  which  they  allowed  to  hang  down  Ix'hind 
like  a tass<!l 

“.Ml  the  authorities  agree”,  adils  Hancroft  (Native  Races,  volume 
2),  “that  the  ]>riests  in  Yucatan  wore  the  hair  long,  uncomlxal.  and 
often  siiturated  with  sacrificial  bhxxl.  Plumes  of  feathers  se«*m  to 
have  been  their  usual  headdress  ”. 

Here,  too.  we  can  onh'  accei)t  Landa's  description  with  many  reser- 
vations and  as  a very  general  characterization  of  the  style  of  hair- 
dressing when  we  compare  this  descri])tion  with  the  e.xisting  antiqui- 
ties. .\mong  the  latter,  the  various  styles  of  ornamenting  and  cover- 
ing the  head  and  dressing  the  hair  aix>  so  e.xtremely  numerous,  and 
we  find  such  manifold  forms  and  fashions,  that  an  e.xhaustive 
description  of  them  would  lx»  an  extensive  work  in  itself.  fVe 
must  definitely  actx'pt  the  view  that  ditferences  of  rank  in  Yucatan 
found  especial  expression  in  the  imxle  of  dn>ssing  and  ornamenting 
the  hair,  for  only  thus  can  we  explain  the  countless  different  forms. 
AVarriors  and  priests  or  persons  of  high  rank  and  ]x-opIe  of  the  lower 
class  were,  most  probahly,  chiefly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
style  of  wearing  the  hair.  The  rest  of  the  dress  was  suitable  to  the 
climate,  usually  simj)le,  and  thus  the  favorite  and  carefully  treated 
head<lress  afl'orded  an  opportunity  for  every  kind  of  particularity. 

We  shall  touch  only  ujxm  the  most  important  points  of  tlie  ex- 
tremely rich  material  IxTore  us.  The  hair  partly  Ixxind  alx)ut  the 
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head,  partly  hanging  down  long  behind,  as  Landa  describes  it,  is 
indeed  not  infrecpiently  seen  (compare  <i,  figure  128,  Codex  Cor- 
tcsianns,  page  38,  above,  and  6,  figure  128,  same  place,  30,  below,  with 
c from  the  Yucatan  collection).  However,  in  most  cases  the  head 
ornament  is  much  more  elalwrate.  We  constantly  find,  as  here,  the 
hair  liound  u])  above  on  the  head  and  surrounded  with  ornaments 


Fi(i.  lU’K.  ] l(‘:uidresK«>s.  from  Maya  codtces  and  mouuments. 


and  feather>,  while  it  hangs  down  long  behind,  intertwined  with 
feathers  and  ribla)iis. 

A headdress  consisting  of  a sort  of  bow  or  knot  is  most  common 
in  the  manuscripts  (</,  Dresden  codex,  jiage  f>8,  and  e and  /,  Codex 
Cortesianus,  page  11).  Strange  to  say.  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere, 
either  among  the  reliefs  or  the  clay  figures;  another  striking  pecul- 
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iarity  of  the  four  Afaya  codices."  There  are  otherwise,  liowever, 
many  resemi)laiiees  in  the  forms  of  liair-(h-cs.sin{r  between  the  manu- 
scripts and  thi'  figures  in  tlie  collection.  Thus  the  headtlress  from  the 
Dresden  manuserii)t  on  l>age  1!)  almve,  (j,  is  re])cated  e.xaetly  in  a 
figure  of  the  collection  i,  front  view ; side  view. 

A hi'address  verj-  common  in  the  Dresden  manuscript  is  shown  in 
I,  page  '27,  and  m.  page  28,  Ijelow.  (’onipare  also  ff  and  h,  figure  120, 
and  /j  and  e,  figure  123.'"  It  has  also  an  analogue  in  the  Yucatan  col- 
lection; comiiare  n and  o and  the  often-mentioned  figure  of  a priest 
(plate  -xi.v,  number  5).  These  are  only  single  instances,  chosen  at 
random;  the  forms  are.  as  we  have  said,  so  multifarious  that  but  very 
few  obvious  resemblances  can  l)c  established.  In  the  Yucatec  reliefs 
the  headdressi's  usually  have  enormous  feathers,  which  hang  down 
la-fore  and  behind,  showing  a certain  resemblance  to  many  of  the 
represt-ntations  in  the  manuscripts,  which,  however,  lies  rather  in  the 
total  elTect  than  in  separate  details.  The  Palenque  reliefs  also  show 
similar  feather  ornaments,  but  far  simpler  and  more  in  accordance 
with  reality  than  the  Yucatec  reliefs. 

IVe  may  also  mention  what  was  undoubtedly  the  headdre.ss  of  a 
warrior,'*  which  we  find  in  the  Mexican  manusc-ripts  as  well  as  in  the 
Maya  codices  and  on  the  clay  figures.  In  the  first  of  these  it  takes  the 
form  of  (I  and  I/,  plate  xi.vi  (from  the  Mendoza  code.x).  Compare  with 
this,  c (Dresden  codex,  page  (iOl  and  the  head  from  a figure  in  the 
collection,  d. 

'I’lic  headdre.ss  of  the  women  is  generally  sim])ler  than  that  of  the 
men.  The  elalwrate  feather  decoration  is  missing  on  them  in  the 
manuscripts,  and  in  its  place  we  have  the  hair  itsi-lf  arranged  in 
long  strands,  which  fall  j)artly  over  the  breast,  partly  over  the  back: 
c shows  this  arrangement  of  the  hair  that  is  ja-culiar  to  women,  the 
most  distinctly  recognizable  one  in  the  Dresden  manuscript. 

Besides  this,  however,  we  have  another  form,  in  which  the  hair  is 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  head  in  loo|)s  having  the  shaix*  of  the 
figure  8.  This  arrangement  of  the  hair  occurs  in  all  the  Maya 
manuscripts  and  on  the  clay  images  of  the  Yucatan  collection.  The 
Mexican  manuscripts  also  show  us  a similar  ])ufling  of  the  hair  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  which  Spanish  authors  mention  as  ])rcvalent 

• So<*.  bowover.  the  headdress  ho  ropunon  In  the  Ilodley  codex,  ft>f.  The  liodley 

codex  U*ar8  a Hlrong  resemblance  to  t’odex  Tniano-Corteslanus,  ho  far  as  the  represonta- 
thniH  are  concerned. 

^It  Ik  the  tlgure  with  the  singular  facial  decoration  that  has  already  lieen  mentioned 
above. 

The  Rlmllarlty  of  this  head  covering  with  one  common  In  the  Kgyptlan  representation, 
that  with  the  Trcen.K  Kerjient,  Is  startling,  and  yet  It  Is  entirely  fortuitous. 

(’omi>are  in  regard  to  this  henddroHs  in  use  among  the  Aztecs,  (be  comprehensive 
work  : I>as  iTachtstUck  nltmexikanischer  Federarltelt  aus  der  Zclt  Montezumas  Im  Wiener 
.MuKcmn,  hy  Zelln  Nuttall  (In  d.  Ahhandlungen  u.  Bericht.  d.  K.  Zo()l.  ii.  Anthrep.-Kthnugr. 
MuHOums.  z.  I>re»dcn.  n.  7,  1887). 
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ill  ancient  Jlexico.  Compare  tlie  Mexican  female  figure  above,  i, 
figiin'  12+,  also  some  Mexican  clay  images  in  the  Berlin  Mus«'inn.  which 
have  the  same  style  of  hair-dressing  us  / and  f/,  plate  xi.vi  (Troano 
coilex,  jiage  24),  h (Cinlex  Cortesianus,  page  35),  i (Dresilen  codex, 
page  10),  from  the  Maya  manuscripts,  and  lastly,  the  two  styles  of 
wearing  the  hair  of  clay  images  in  the  Yucatan  collection,  represontisj 
in  X'  and  jilate  xlv,  numlier  2. 

Utensils  and  KiNnnEn  Oiuects 

In  conclusion,  we  will  select  a few  s|K>ciinens  from  the  numerous 
representations  of  household  utensils,  weapons,  vessels,  and  other 
objects  portrayed  in  coimei'tion  with  the  human  figure.  Any  clos»‘r 
in([uiry  into  these  objects  would  far  excis'd  the  limits  of  the  iiri'-ent 
article.  The  weapons,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  codices.  Iiave 
many  points  of  resi'inhlance  with  thosi'  represi'iited  in  the  Mexican 
manuscripts;  none  are  ajiparently  to  he  found  among  the  clay  figures. 
The  Mexican  sword  with  obsidian  splintei-s  ( maquahiiitl ) was  also 
list'd  in  Yucatan,  together  with  tlii'  .small  ax.  which  Lauda  de.scrilx's, 
and  of  whicli  he  furnishes  an  illiistration.“  Tlie  sword  is  representeil 
on  a relief  at  Kahah. 

The  clay  vessi'ls  found  in  the  Yucatan  collection  are  of  the  same 
general  shaiH'  as  those  in  the  .Maya  codices.  C’ompaiv  the  sjH'cimeiis 
rt,  c,  and  c,  |ilate  xi.mi  (from  the  Dresden  codex),  with  h,  (h  and  / 
(from  the  Yucatan  colh'ction). 

So,  too,  a peculiar  kind  of  tall,  slender  vessel,  which  usually  appears 
in  tlie  maniiseripts  in  connection  with  sacrificial  rites  (.see  particu- 
larly Dresileii  codex,  pages  25  to  2H).  is  found  in  its  characteristic 
form  in  the  Yucatan  collei'tion.  Compare  </  (from  the  Dresden  coilex, 
pages  2C)  and  27 ; Codex  Cortesianus,  pages  (>*,  T*,  40,  and  elsi'when') 
with  the  vessi'ls,  /i.  from  the  collection,  which  may  therefon'  In'  re- 
gardi'il  with  certaint}’  as  sacrificial  vessels. 

Fans,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Mexican  codices.  iK'ciir  also 
in  the  Maya  manuscrijits,  and  a clay  image  in  the  Yucatan  collection 
liolds  a similar  object  in  its  hand,  i (coni|)nri»  the  Mexican  fan.  X ). 
Similar  forms  are  found  in  the  Maya  manuscripts  (see  X,  from  the 
Dresden  cimIcx,  ])ages  25  to  2H,  aliove,  and  m,  from  the  Troano  I'oilex. 
page  35.  aliove).  .Viiotlier  figure  in  the  Yucatan  collection  has  an 
object  in  the  left  liainl  of  the  shit|H'  n'liresi'iited  in  u.  The  repn'- 
si'iitations  of  women  weaving  in  the  'Froano  cimIcx,  page  11*.  .show 
us  that  this  article  is  a weaver's  shuttle.  There  it  has  the  form  of 
figure  129.*’ 

• It  hjD«  tite  sftUH'  ii>4  In  tho  maniiflcrlplM. 

'•  I'mlar  this  haiiilink:  also  iM'lonuH  ih.*  Moxlciin  8iM‘nr  thrower,  the  ntliiti.  foun<l  in  rarl- 
0118  forma  In  the  eotlleea,  which  recently  has  l>een  fotiiu)  In  a variety  of  forms  In  Ibe 
ctMlIres  hy  Doctor  Sel»T  nn«l  Mrs  Nultall,  who  Is  iihoiit  lo  issue  a searchlotf  study  of 
subject  ns  t»ne  of  the  publications  of  the  1‘ealKKJy  Museum. 
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Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  comparative  study,  wliich  l>y  no  means  exhausts 
the  subject,  and  is  only  intended  to  emphasize  the  chief  points  suffi- 
ciently for  the  present  purpose,  are  in  many  resjiects  striking.  One  of 
the  principal  conclusions  is;  There  is  no  single,  uniform  type  among 
what  is  known  as  the  Maya  antiquitie.s.  The  manuscripts  form  an 
indejxuident  group,  the  relief  repre-H'ntations  from  the  riiinisl  citie.s 
of  Yucatan  a second,  the  da}’  images  a third.  Remains  of  the  ditfer- 
ent  groups  are  alike  in  many  particulars,  but  not  so  much  as  if  all  the 
material  s]irang  from  a cotninon  soiirtr.  The  architwtural  remains 
in  Yucatan  must  naturally  lx*  regarded  as  having  undoiditodly  origi- 
nated with  the  ancient  iidiahitants  of  Mayajtan.  lYe  have,  however, 
already  shown  that  even  Hishoj)  Landadiil  not  consider  it  sujH'rduoiis 
to  furnish  i>r<K)fs  that  these  ancient  inhabitants  were'ethnologically 
identical  with  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan  at  the  time  of  the  con<iuest. 
•Vnd  thesi»  very  architectural  remains  hear  a most  striking  reseni- 
hlance,  especially  in  the  bas-reliefs,  to  Mexicati  antiqtiities,  such  as  we 
do  not  finil,  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  Maya  manu.scripts 
and  in  the  clay  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  the  repres<*n- 


Fuj.  129.  A KliuttU*,  from  Yu«*abin. 

tations  in  the  codices  and  of  theclay  figures  agrees  far  Ix'tter  with  that 
fouiul  in  the  antiquities  of  I’alenipie  and  C'opan;  but  even  here  the 
dilfcrenc(‘s  are  still  too  great  to  e.stalilish  a belief  in  a common  origin. 
It  is  evident  that  very  <livergent  influences  have  Imsmi  at  work  in  the 
ancient  cidlure  area  of  Central  .Vmerica.  Ksjx-cially  !ire  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Mi-xican  races,  as,  for  instance,  the  Aztecs,  jilainly 
perceptible  in  Yucatan  pi'0]X‘r.  Intercourse  ami  commercial  rela- 
tions did  exist  between  the  .Vztecs  and  the  Maya«.  Side  by  side  with 
this  influence  emanating  from  the  races  on  the  northwest  border,  we 
also  find  another  factor  of  civilization  whost*  origin  we  may  si*ek  to 
the  Miuth  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  It  s»*ems  to  lx“  the  genuine. 
ulKiriginal  source  of  Central  .Vmerican  civilization,  which  reached  its 
liighest  development  among  the  Maya  races.  In  contrast  to  the  stifi, 
angular,  conventional  ty]x>  of  .Mexican  art  ])nxlucts.  we  find,  the 
fai'lhev  we  imi'sue  this  factor  of  civilization,  softer,  more  graceful, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  realistic  form.s.  .Among  the  antiquities 
which  show  this  influence  an*  the  remains  at  Copan  and  Palemiue. 
the  Maya  codices,  and  a great  jiart  of  the  <’lay  figure.^  in  the  Yucatan 
collection.  .Ml  these  facts  point  to  a region  south  of  the  Yucatan 
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peninsula  as  the  true  center  of  Central  American  civilization.  There 
the  origin  of  American  glyphic  writing  is  doubtless  to  Ix'  sought: 
there  lie  the  root.s  of  that  aitcient  culture. 

It  is  diffictdt  to  conjecture  what  race  may  have  Ix^n  the  Ix-arer  of 
this  civilization.  The  evidence  points  to  its  having  been  a branch  of 
the  Mayas.  In  Lauda's  time  the  flower  of  that  ancient  civilization 
was  evidently  long  past ; no  trace  of  the  earlier  vigorous  development 
remained;  the  old  intellectual  activity  manifested  it.self  but  feebly; 
opposition  to  foreign  influences  was  therefore  e.xtremely  weak.  Even 
then,  according  to  the  statements  of  Spanish  authors,  certain  build- 
ings in  Yucatan  already  wore  an  air  of  lx»longing  to  a bygone  time: 
some  were  probably  even  then  deserted  and  buried  in  the  primeval 
forest.  There  is  hardly  a doubt  that  even  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
ruined  cities  existed  south  of  Yucatan,  in  Guatemala  and  Chiapas, 
as  they  do  to-*ilay.  Long  Ix'foic  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  alx»- 
riginal  civilization  must  have  reached  its  highest  point  in  that  n'gion, 
within  a square  approximately  bounded  by  the  fourteenth  and  eight- 
eenth degrees  of  latitude  and  the  eighty-eighth  and  nincty-sei’ond 
degrees  of  longitude.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  so-called  Maya 
antiquities  originated  among  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan.  The  luami- 
scripts  perhaps  came  from  the  region  indicated  alxive  (Tzental?), 
and  undoubtedly  also  a large  part  of  the  antiquities  in  the  Ik'rlin 
Museum  of  Ethnology.  Thet'  can  scarcely  have  originated  in 
northern  Yucatan.  They  are  evidences  and  relics  of  the  influence 
of  a higher  civilization  which  flourished  long  Ix-forc  in  the  .south.” 

" Kince  the  pubh  ’ntloD  of  thin  pai>er  In  ISOO  Iraiiortnnt  ndranres  have  Iieen  made  in 
the  field  of  Maja  reaearch.  Tlieso  are  known  to  t!«e  HfXH'lyliatB  in  Americanist  lore. 
Nevertheless,  tliese  comparative  studies  may  still  prove  to  l>e  of  value  to-day  In  their 
general  results  to  the  Investigator  because,  although  these  general  results  themselves 
have  as  a whole  Iteen  controvertecl  or  calleil  in  question,  they  have  not  been  materially 
mwllfted  by  later  InvestlgatlonK.  The  main  purpose  of  the  foregoing  essay,  which  was  to 
present  a coinpamtlve  survey  of  the  detulln  of  the  Maya  antiquities,  will  tie  fulfilled  even 
today,  so  much  the  more  since  there  l.as  imfurtutiatelr  lietm  no  augmentation  of  material 
w*orlh  mentioning,  certainly  no  new  discovery  of  antiquities  that  can  alter  essentially 
the  results  reachetl  then.  I’.  8chelibas,  Iterlin,  February.  1905. 
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INDEPENDENT  INDIAN  STATES  OF 
YUCATAN* 


By  Kari,  Sapper 


It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  conquest  of  YucRtan  offered  the 
Spaniards  preat  difficulties  and  that  the  adehuitado  Don  Francisco  de 
Montejo,  although  he  fully  iinderstwxl  the  art  of  craftily  turning  the 
dissensions  among  the  different  Indian  states  to  his  own  advantage,  at 
length  found  himself  forced  to  call  on  Ferdinand  Cortes  for  aid. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  was  finally  accomplished  the 
Indians  rose  here  and  there  to  regain  their  freedom.  The  Spaniards 
suppressed  the  insurrections  with  brutal  force,  but  could  never  dispel 
the  hatred  toward  their  white  oppressoi-s  which,  even  to  this  day, 
smolders  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mayas  and  manifests  itself  from  time 
to  time  in  a renewal  of  1)1o(m1v  insurrections,  like  those  which  took 
]>lac*  in  the  middle  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  century  ( 1701  and 
1847).  The  latter  reliellion  has  had  a lasting  influence  on  the  polit- 
ical development  of  the  ix'uinsula.  and  furnishes  a key  to  the  compre- 
hension  of  the  ]H‘culiar  conditions  which.  e.\ist  to-day.  For  this 
reason  I will  enter  into  a somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  them  here. 

The  movement  l>egan  among  the  eastern  trilx‘s,  who  were  soon 
joined  by  those  of  the  south;  a large  numlxu'  of  villages  were 
de.stroye<l,  and  in  the  year  1848  Bacalar,''  the  last  important  place  of 
the  Me.xicans  in  southern  Yucatan,  at  that  time  a city  of  more  than 
■|.(KX)  inhabitants,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eastern  Indians  under 
W'liancio  Pec,  .Iiian  Pablo  Cocom.  Teodf)ro  Villanueva,  and  others. 
In  the  following  year  (.May  3,  1840)  the  Yucatecos,  under  Colonel 
Zctina,  succeeded  indeed  in  regaining  pos.session  of  the  city,  but  in 
.lime  of  the  same  year  the  eastern  Indians,  under  .Jacinto  Pat,  rein- 
forced by  the  southern  Mayas  of  Chichanha,  under  .Jose  Maria  Tzuc, 
made  another  vigorous  attack  on  Bacalar,  and  were  repulsed  only 
with  difficulty.  The  siege  lasted  for  yeaiN,  and  was  only  interrupted 
when  the  Me.xican  garrison  received  large  reenforcements'. 

•itlolniH.  V.  07,  n.  I'l. 

* Bacalar,  ori^lnall;  called  Bakbnlal,  was  founded  in  15-15  by  Don  Melchor  Pacheco. 
i'oncerninK  the  history  of  this  place  see  the  article  “Bacalar’'  in  The  Anselua,  Bell/e, 
V.  9,  1893,  pp.  48  and  fullowinjf. 
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It  was  not  until  Gen  Don  Roinulo  Diaz  do  la  Vepa  assumed  com- 
mand in  Yucatan  that  the  war  was  carried  on  with  greater  energA' 
hy  the  Mexicans.  This  general  marched  by  way  of  Chan  Santa  Cruz, 
the  “ sacred  city  ” of  the  eastern  Indians,  to  Bacalar,  where  he  arriveti 
on  March  1,  1852.  The  southern  Indians,  whom  the  Mexicans  had 
defeated,  now  offered  to  negotiate  for  peace  Avith  the  Yucatccos. 
which  enraged  the  eastern  Mayas,  Avho  turned  against  them,  iinex- 
jxs’tedly  attacked  their  principal  town,  Chichanha,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  it.  But  soon  afterAvard  (.Inly,  1852)  Diaz  de  la 
Vega  surprised  the  principal  town  of  the  eastern  Indians,  Chan  Santa 
Cruz,  which  had  la*en  fortified  in  the  meantime,  and  in  this  engage- 
ment the  dreaded  chief,  Venancio  Pec.  and  his  adjutant,  Juan 
Bautista  Yam,  fell.  The  Mexicans,  howeA’er,  Avere  not  able  to  achieA'e 
a jjennanent  A'ietory  oA'er  the  eastern  Mayas,  to  aaIioih,  in  the  year 
18.58,  they  finally  lost  Bacalar,  Avhich  has  now  become  an  imjjortant 
base  of  operations  and  rallying  point  for  these'  Indians.  In  1.871“  the 
Mexicans  made  another  armed  incursion  into  the  territory  of  the 
ea.stern  trila's,  again  cajAtured  their  ])rincijml  city,  Chan  Santa  Cruz, 
and  again  Avithdrew  Avithout  the  slightest  pennanent  succes.s.  .\fter 
the  AA’ithdraAval  of  the  Mexican  troops  the  Indians  quietly  returned  to 
their  former  habitations,  and  occupy  to-day  the  same  territory  that 
they  formerly  occupied.  From  time  to  time  they  make  predatory 
expeditions  into  the  Mexican  territory  of  Yucatan  or  Into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  southern  trilx's:  but  their  military  operations  no  longer 
aim  at  great  enterprise.s,  and  seem  to  lx>  directed  only  to  tlfe  occa- 
sional acquisition  of  rich  b<M)ty. 

Thus,  Avhile  the  eastern  tribes  haA’e  .stood  uninterruptedly  on  a war 
footing  with  the  Mexican  GoA-erninent  sitict"  the  year  1847,  the  chiefs 
of  the  southern  trilx's,  Jose  Maria  Tzuz,  .\ndres  Tzima,  and  Juan 
Jose  Cal,  concluded  a treaty  of  ]x>ace  as  early  as  1853  Avith  the  Mexi- 
can agents,  Dex'tor  Canton,  Colonel  I,opez.  and  P.  Peralta,  through 
the.  instrumentality  of  the  English  sujx'iintendent  at  Belize,  Ph.  Ed. 
IVoodhouse,  the  conditions  of  Avhich  Avere  ri'corded  in  lK)th  the  ispan- 
ish  and  Maya  languages.  Unfortunately,  I IniAe  not  Ixa-n  able  to 
examine  the  terms  of  this  treaty:  but  the  conditions  actually  existing 
indicate  that  full  indeix'udence  in  the  conduct  of  their  internal  affairs 
(ciA’il  and  judicial  administration,  etc.)  Avas  guaranteed  to  the  Iti- 
dians.  AA'hile  the  latter  h>rmally  recognized  the  suzerainty  of  MexiTO, 
and  their  caci<iues  liave  to  Ih>  confirme<l  l>y  the  Mexican  Government, 
that  is,  the  golx'rnador  of  the  state  of  Cani]X!che. 

The  soutliern  tribes  are  divided  into  tAvo  di.stinct  states,  Avhose 
chief  toAvns  at  present  are  Ixkanha,  in  central  Yucatan,  and  Icaiche. 
m soutliern  \iicatan.  Both  states,  in  the  main,  haA'e  faithfully  kept 

• Set-  A.  AVorikof.  Itolw  iliinh  Yiientiin  und  die  sdd-Ostllclien  I'rorinzen  von  Mexlko  in 
retermanns  MltteiiuDgen,  1879,  v.  25,  p.  ii03. 
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tlieir  treaty  'vitli  Mexico.  Imt  in  IHlit)  Mcxienii  tnnips  were  oliliped  to 
enter  the  district  of  Ixkiiiiha  to  suppress  an  insurrection  of  the 
Indians  under  (ieneral  Arana,  the  brother  of  Gen  Eugenio  Arana, 
now  in  office.  On  tlie  other  hand,  Ixith  states  have  had  to  repel  o<-ca- 
sional  incursions  of  tlie  eastern  Mayas,  who  have  Iwen  hostile  .siiu'c 
the  conclusion  of  j)eace  in  ISriS,  and  thus  the  southern  Indians  have 
s<>rved  as  a bulwark  and  outpost,  as  it  were,  for  that  ixirtion  of  the 
state  of  Caini)e<'he  which  is  under  Mexican  authority. 

Among  the  Icaiche  Indians,  who  iTtrealed  farther  southward 
after  the  dastruction  of  Chichanha,  the  warlike  spirit  oiu-e  roused 
would  not  Imi  (juieted,  and  manife.sted  it.self  in  numerous  raids  into 
the  territory  of  British  Ilondui’a.s,  where  at  one  time  the  Indians 
advanced  as  far  as  the  neighlxirluxHl  of  the  city  of  Beli/x'."  In  IHtlS 
the  Icaiche  Indians,  under  their  leaders  Marcos  (’anul  and  Rafael 
Chan,  (X'cupied  the  city  of  Corozal,  hut  withdivw  through  fear  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Indians;  and  in  1872  the  warlike  Gen  .Marcos  Caniil 
attacked  the  city  »>f  Orange  M'alk,  hut  was  fatally  wounded  dur- 
ing the  siege  hy  a Swiss  named  Oswald;  wheren])on  the  Indians 
withdrew.  The  British  (Jovernment  complained  to  the  Mexican 
Government  of  the  repeated  Indian  invasions,  and  when  the  Mexi- 
cans explained  that  the  Icaiche  Indians  were  not  under  Mexican 
authority,  hut  were  an  independent  triU*.  the  English  pointed  out 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Indians  were  Mexican  generals.  The  jiro- 
test.  however,  was  not  followeil  up.  since  the  Icaiche  Indians  made  no 
more  raids  into  British  territory  after  Canid’s  death,  neither  under 
Rafael  Chan,  Canurs  successor,  nor  under  the  e.xcellent  Santiago 
I’ech,  nor  uinler  the  present  caciipie,  Gen  Gabriel  Tamay.  .Vt  jires- 
eiit.  indeed,  great  warlike  enter])rises  on  the  part  of  the  Icaiche 
Indians  are  cpiite  inconceivable,  for  their  mimlH'r  haslx-en  continually 
reduced  by  war.  iiim,  and-  jx-stilence.  and  in  the  year  1S!)2  virulent 
smallpox  and  whixiping-cough  epidemics  swe]>t  away  about  half  of 
their  number,  so  that  now  the  entire  population  of  the  once  feared 
independent  Indian  state  can  Ix!  e.stimated  at  only  about  500  souls. 
Nevertheless,  in  Icaiche,  a few  Indians  are  always  .stationed  as  sen- 
(inels  in  a s|x>cial  hut  calleil  the  cnartel  (“‘ Ijarracks  ”),  and  in  the 
house  in  which  I lived  ihiring  my  residence  there  five  loaded  rejieat- 
ing  rilles  hung  on  the  crossbeams  of  the  roof,  a sign  that  the  Icaiche 
Indians  are  always  on  their  guard  against  the  Santa  Cruz  Indians, 
who,  in  fact,  a short  time  before  (during  the  rule  of  General  Tamay) 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  village. 

In  Ixkanha  iheiv  are  a larger  numlK>r  of  soldiers  on  guard,  day 
and  night,  in  the  barracks,  under  the  command  of  a captain,  and 
although  they  ilo  not  wear  a uniform  any  more  than  do  the  Indians 
of  Icaiche,  they  are  a somewhat  nearer  ajiproach  to  disciplined 

* Soo.  resiMM'tiru;  thene  Indian  rnlUn,  A.  K.  UritUb  Honduras,  London,  1883. 
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inilitiiry,  iiiiisiinich  iis  they  us«^  drum  and  trumj)et  calls,  etc.  In 
the  district  of  Ixkanha  the  population  has  also  diminished,  compareti 
with  its  former  numlx'r,  especially  through  smallpo.x  epidemics  and 
owing  to  an  utter  lack  of  g(X)d  medical  aid,  and  a few  years  ago  Gen 
Eugenio  Arana  ceded  the  important  village  of  Chunchintok  to  the 
state  of  Camja'che.  Xeverlheles.s,  the  i>opulation  of  the  independent 
territory  of  l.xkanha  is  |)rohahly  al)out  8,000. 

At  the  heginning  of  tlie  reladlion  the  ]>opulation  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
territory  was  stated  to  Ik>  alxmt  40,000;  but  since  then  the  number 
has  also  gi-eally  diminished,  and  is  estimated  by  those  familiar  with 
the  country  at  H.tMH)  or  10,(K)0  souls.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  the  dejx>p- 
ulation  of  the  foi-est  regions  of  the  [leninsula  (eastern  and  southern 
Yucatan)  were  constantly  progressing,  although  it  is  probable  that 
even  Ix'fore  tlu;  compiest  thes«?  regions  were  more  scantily  populated 
than  the  drier  and  more  salubrious  districts  in  western  and  northern 
Yucatan.  The  population  of  Chan  Santa  Cruz  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  stri])  of  territory  l>etween  lake  Bacalar  and  .\scension  bay,  for 
the  Ht>rcc  and  long  wars  have  resulted  in  an  ever-increasing  concen- 
tration of  ])0])idation  on  the  part  of  the  eastern  Indians  and  also  on 
that  of  their  enemies,  in  cons<x|uence  of  which  uninhabited  tracts  of 
land  lie  lx‘tween  the  two  factions,  in  which  the  former  roads  have 
lx‘cn  rapidly  overgrown  and  rendered  impas.sable  by  the  lu.vuriant 
forest  vegetation.  Even  though  Indians  can  use  these  overgrown 
roads  in  case  of  lus'd  in  single  fib;,  the  Santa  Cruz  Indians  will 
always  la-  ol)liged  to  open  new  roads  for  incursions  on  a larger  scale, 
which  vill  serve  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  threatened  district 
welt  in  advance. 

The  slate  of  civilization  of  the  independent  Mayas  is  low.  Then'  is 
no  educational  system  at  all,  and  although  for  Ixkatiha,  which  is 
j)robably  more  ilirectly  dependent  on  Campeche  than  Icaiche.  owing 
to  its  clos(‘r  proximity  to  it,  the  ])osition  of  ,s<'h<«>lmastor  is  provided 
for  in  the  stale  budget  of  Campeche,  nothing  is  gained  by  it.  since  no 
candidate,  evei'  applies  for  the  jiosition.  Maya  is  e.xclusively  the  lan- 
guage of  (common  intercourst',  and  in  each  of  the  three  indejx'iident 
districts  the  clerk  who  is  appointed  by  the  general  as  secretary  and 
inler|)re(er  is  the  only  man  in  the  state  who  speaks  Spanish  well  and 
can  also  read  and  write  a little.  In  eccle.siastic  matters  the  Mayas 
of  Santa  Cruz  are  de]K>udent  upon  Corozal,  those  of  Icaiche  upon 
Orange  ^Yalk,  and  those  of  Ixkanha  uiion  the  neighl>oring  villages  of 
Camix'che.  In  Ixkatdia,  it  is  true.  I saw  in  the  church  a smoothly 
shaven  Indian,  not  otherwise  distinguished  from  his  fellows,  who, 
morning  and  evening,  conducted  religious  .service.s,  consisting  largely 
of  song,  in  the  Maya  tongue;  but  he  was  evidently  not  a genuine 
priest. 
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The  public  and  private  buildings  of  the  independent  Mayas,  -with- 
out exception,  are  thatched,  wwden  huts,  such  as  are  customary  els«>- 
where  among  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  iieninsula.  The  houses 
of  sun-dried  brick  or  stone  which  existed  Iwfore  the  rebellion  are 
either  destroyed  or  have  fallen  to  ruins,  and  in  Santa  Clara  Icaiehe, 
for  example,  only  the  numerous  foundation  walls  and  cellai-s  still 
recall  their  former  existence. 

The  dress,  mode  of  life,  and  occupations  of  the  independent  Mayas 
are  very  simple,  and  in  this  respect  the  general  is  in  no  wise  <listin- 
guished  from  his  subjects,  except  that  he  keejts  saddle  horses  in 
accordance  with  his  greater  wealth. 

In  dress  the  independent  Indians  scarcely  ditfer  from  the  rest  of 
the  Mayas.  The  women  wear  a white  cotton  skirt  and  a white  guipil 
of  the  same  material  reaching  to  the  knees,  which  is  often  orna- 
mented with  red  embroidery  around  the  hem  and  the  neck  of  the 
Ixxlice.  The  hair  is  gathered  in  a knot  at  the  buck  of  the  head.  Their 
ornaments  are  large  gold  earrings,  while  necklaces,  so  |>opular  among 
the  Indian  women  elst>where,  are  seldom  worn  here.  The  men  wear 
white  cotton  trousers  and  shirts,  straw  hats,  and  sandals,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  feet  with  cords.  The  Indians  cultivate  the  more 
important  plants  for  footl,  luxury,  and  textile  fibers;  raise  cattle, 
swine,  and  jmultry;  spin  and  weave  tbeir  clothing  and  braid  their 
straw  hats  and  hamnifx'ks,  etc.,  so  that  tliey  are  oldiged  to  import 
comparatively  few  articles,  only  arms,  ammunition,  salt,  ornaments, 
and  the  like.  The  products  of  the  chast'  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  housi'hold  of  the  Imlians  of  Icaiehe  and  Santa  Cruz,  who  live 
in  the  forest  regions.  The  chase  is  of  less  ini])ortance  to  the  Mayas 
of  Ixkunha,  who  live  in  the  region  of  the  dry  l)rush-covered  plains, 
and  l)order  only  on  the  south  and  east  on  the  region  of  unbroken  pri- 
meval forests. 

.\  few  English  have  settled  in  the  district  of  Chan  Santa  Cruz,  and 
a few  English  and  Yucatecos  in  the  district  of  Icaiehe  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  tnahogany  and  logwixid.  For  every  Ion  of  wood  that  they 
ox|)ort  they  j>ay  a certain  sum  to  the  general  of  the  district,  and  out  of 
tliis  income  he  meets  the  public  ex[M‘iise.s,  such  as  the  cost  of  arms 
and  ammunition  and  the  salary  of  the  clerk.  Any  surplus  remaining 
seems  to  Ixdong  to  the  general  hims<df.  There  are  no  taxes  or  duties. 
•\s  the  Ixkanha  district  is  nowhere  contiguous  either  to  the  sea  or  to 
navigable  rivers  nor  is  intem-cted  by  highways,  the  logwood,  which 
is  present  in  considerable  quantities,  can  not  Ik»  made  marketable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  collect  a g(K>d  deal  of  chicle,  a kind  of 
gnin  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  the  chicosapote.  I do  not 
know  from  what  source  the  public  ix'venues  of  Ixkanha  are  derived. 

The  Indians  of  .Santa  Cruz  trade  chiefly  with  Corozal,  the  .Mayas 
of  Icaiehe  with  f)range  Walk,  while  the  trade  of  the  jx'ople  of 
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Ixkanha  is  chiffly  with  ('aiiipcche.  A sliort  time  ago,  it  is  true.  Gen- 
eral Arana  lia«l  a <lirect  hriille  path  eiit  from  Txkanha.  hv  way  of  C'lu- 
I'hanha,  to  Santa  Cruz  on  the  Kio  Hondo,  and  to  Orange  Walk,  for  the 
piiri)ose  of  reviving  the  direct  trade  with  the  Hritish  colony  and  the 
once  active  carrying  trade  from  there  to  Campeche;  hut  as  this  route 
pass«>s  near  the  territory  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Indians  and  the  trading 
caravans  are  therefore  in  danger  of  highway  rohlK‘ry.  and  as  most  of 
the  import<'d  wart's  are  at  present  not  apjtreciahly  cheaper  in  Hritish 
Honduras  than  they  are  in  Campeche,  verv  active  traffic  on  this  road 
can  not  la*  exiM'cteil. 

Commercial  relations  have  a decided  influence  upon  the  monetary 
system  of  the  independent  Maya  states.  Since  in  Hritish  Homluras 
the  small  coins  of  Guatemala  as  well  as  Chilean  and  Peruvian  silver 
ilollars  artt  mostly  in  cireidation,  these  coins  an-  also  most  in  usi*  in  t he 
districts  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Icaiehe.  In  the  Ixkanha  district,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mexican  money  is  the  only  currency;  hut  when  some 
years  ago  the  old  fractional  currency  was  discarded  in  the  Hepidtlic 
of  Mexico  and  a new  one  has(*d  on  the  decimal  system  was  adopteil, 
the  Ixkanha  Indians  did  not  conform  to  the  innovation,  hut  c«in- 
tinued  to  us<>  the  Mexican  and  old  Spanish  medios  and  reals,  which 
long  ago  had  la'cn  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  Mexican  territory. 

The  office  of  caci<)ue  is  not  hereditary  in  any  ])articular  family,  hut 
at  the  death  of  the  general  the  next  Im>1ow  him  in  military  rank,  the 
commandant.  advanc<*s  to  the  position,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
senior  captain  is  promoted  to  the  raidc  of  commandant,  etc.  During 
the  ahst'iH'e  of  the  general  the  commandant  acts  as  his  representative. 
The  general  has  supreme  command  in  war,  and  he  (ills  the  ofTu>e  of 
judge,  for  which  reason  the  caci(|ues  of  Ixkanha  and  Icaiche.  when 
they  art'  confirmed  in  office  by  flu*  golwriiador  of  Campeche,  are  as  a 
matter  of  form  officially  appointed  to  the  positioti  of  jefe  i>olitico  and 
comandante  de  annas  as  well  as  to  that  of  judge.  Hoth  generals  use 
a .stamp  which  hears.  In-sides  the  Mexican  eagle,  the  inscri])tion 
Pacificos  del  Sur,  in  accordance  with  (he  customary  division  of  the 
inde|)cndent  Mayas  of  Yucatan  into  the  Indios  suhlevados  pacificos 
(“peaceful  insurgents")  of  Ixkaidia  and  Icaiche.  and  the  Indios 
suhlevados  hravos  (“fighting  insurgents’’)  of  Chan  Santa  Cruz. 

I’lie  general  st'ems  to  1k'  in  some  nu'asure  answeraltle  to  the  popu- 
lar asst'inhly  for  his  actions,  in  so  far  as  thest*  do  not  <lirectly  relate  to 
military  matters  or  to  his  judicial  office,  as  1 think  I may  infer  from 
some  remarks  made  hy  the  clerk  of  Icaiche.  Even  after  General 
'I'amay  hail  given  me  ])ermission  to  travel  in  his  district  I had  to  leave 
liehind  me  in  Icaiche  a copy  of  the  cimdar  addn's.sed  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Republic  which  I had  obtained  fi'om  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  so  that  the  general  could  have  in  this  document  a justifica- 
tion of  his  actions  iM'fore  his  fellow  citizens,  who  had  U-en  called  to 
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inwt  in  a popular  as.s*nnlily  on  the  day  after  tny  dei)artiire,  March  1, 
1804.  If  I had  not  come  to  Icaiche  ns  an  official  of  the  Mexican 
(Joverninent,  I should  in  all  prohahility  have  Imh-ii  i-efused  permission 
to  pass  through  this  territory. 

The  general  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Indians  has,  as  I gather  from  my 
impiiries,  the  same  authority  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Ixkanha  and  Icaiche 
Indians.  On  the  whole,  the  conditions  in  the  three  inde]iendent 
Maya  states  are  almost  identical. 

-Vmong  the  independent  Mayas  military  st'rvice  is  compulsory; 
every  man  capable  of  laMiring  arms  is  oblige<l  to  j)erform  military 
duty  and  is  drafted  for  sentinel  duty.  The  firearms  in  u.sc  are  quite 
miscellaneous;  modern  rei)eating  rifles  are  seen  side  by  siile  with 
heavy  old-fashioned  nmzzle-loailing  muskets.  In  general,  the  inde- 
pendent Mayas  are  considered  g(x)d  .shots  and  courageous,  efficient 
soldiers,  skilled  in  the  strategeins  of  war.  The  Mayas  who  accom- 
panied me  as  guides  through  the  interior  of  Yucatan  always  carried 
their  shotguns  on  their  shoulders,  loaded  and  cocked,  with  percussion 
cup  on,  and  usually  with  great  promptness  brought  down  the  game 
which  crossed  our  path. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  prompt  and  summary,  hut  it  is,  I 
believe,  very  conscientious,  in  favorable  contrast  to  the  dragging, 
uncertain  methods  of  Mexican  court.s.  The  uccuskkI  is  either  set  free 
or  flogged  or,  in  serious  cas«*s,  among  which,  as  I was  assured,  rajH*  is 
reckoned,  he  is  shot.  There  are  no  prisons  and  no  punishment  by 
imprisonment. 

The  existing  laws  are  strictly  enforced.  I myself  experienced  a 
slight  proof  of  this,  manifested  in  a logical,  though  somewhat  i>etty, 
decision  of  the  authorities.  I had  obtained  in  Icaiche  thrw  Mayas  as 
guiiles  and  interiiretei-s  and  had  made  a legal  contract  with  them 
before  the  clerk  of  Icaiche,  according  to  which  they  were  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Ixkanha,  receiving  in  advanc**  half  of  the  pay  agreed 
upon,  the  rest  to  Ik>  ]>aid  at  Ixkanha.  When  we  reached  Ixkanha,  the 
thns*  Icaiche  men  voluntarily  ])roposed  that  for  a certain  sum  they 
should  accompany  me  still  farther  to  the  railroad  station,  and  that  I 
should  there  ])ay  them  the  whole  amount.  'I'o  this  arrangement  I 
agreed.  The  Indians  of  Icaiche  and  Ixkanha  are  coinixdled  to  have 
passports,  and  therefore  my  Icaiche  men  could  not  journey  farther 
without  the  express  la-rmission  of  the  Ixkanha  authorities.  As 
(leneral  .Vrana  was  al)sent,  my  guides  had  to  Iran.s4ict  their  busiiu*ss 
with  the  commandant,  the  contract  I have  mentioned  st'rving  to  prove 
their  identity.  After  a while  I was  also  summoned,  and  the  com- 
mandant informed  me  through  his  interpreter  that  I had  not  fulfillc'd 
the  contract,  since  the  Icaiche  Indians  had  not  yet  Ikhmi  paid.  Al- 
though they  did  not  in  the  least  wish  it.  I nevertheless  hastened  to 
pay  them,  while  the  commandant  l(H)ked  on  attentively.  He  then 
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informed  me  that  a new  contract  might  now  be  made.  He  conforre<l 
with  the  Icaiche  Indians,  communicated  their  conditions  to  me 
through  his  interpreter,  and  when  I declared  myself  satisfied  with 
them,  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  draw  up  the  contract  and  to  si^i  it 
‘•in  the  name  of  General  .\rana  upon  which  the  Icaiche  Indians, 
after  the  proceedings  had  lasted  about  an  hour,  received  permission  to 
accompany  me  farther.  Although  the  whole  affair  was  of  no  iinjmr- 
tance  whatever,  I was  glad  to  observe  how  much  trouble  the  com- 
mandant took  to  protect  against  possible  fraud  the  Indians  who  on 
their  part  did  not  in  tlie  least  distrust  me,  and  how  quietly  and 
straight  to  the  |K>int  the  whole  transaction  was  conducted.  The  mis- 
trust of  foreigners  is  ^'ery  easily  e.xplained  when  one  knows  how  fre- 
quently the  Indians  are  defrauded  and  cheated  of  their  stipulated 
pay  bj'  the  half-breed  element  of  the  population. 

.\s  to  the  character  of  the  inde[>endent  Mayas,  I can  make  an  almost 
wholly  favorable  report  from  my  own  expt*rience.  Having  come 
from  Honduras,  where  the  indolent  negro  and  half-breed  ijopulation. 
spoiled  by  the  too  lilx-ral  laws,  can  often  1k‘  kej)t  only  with  difficulty 
to  the  fulfillment  of  engagiMiients  into  which  they  have  entered,  I was 
particularly  impressed  by  the  reliableness  of  these  Mayas,  by  the 
jnmctuality  with  which  they  fidfilled  a ))romise  once  given,  and  by 
the  fidelity  which  they  showed  to  me  on  my  journey.  My  Maya 
guiiles  freely  .shared  their  hunting  Irooty  with  me  and  the  bearei-s  who 
accompanied  me  from  tiuatemala.  Everywhere,  even  in  the  nu>st  iso- 
lated luit,  we  found  hospitable  entertainment.  I’amily  life  was  jreace- 
ful  and  quiet,  wherever  I had  an  opportunity  to  observe  it,  and 
although  the  Mayas  are  somewhat  n-served  and  more  silent  than  the 
trilx-s  of  Guatemala  and  Chiajias,  they  are  by  no  means  of  a sullen 
disposition,  but.  on  the  contrary,  very  (piick  to  appreciate  a harmless 
jest.  It  is  often  said  of  the  Mayas  that  they  are  honest  in  imixrrtant 
matters,  but  that  they  readily  steal  trifles;  but  I have  never  had  the 
least  thing  stolen  from  me  during  my  travels  in  Maya  territory.  On 
the  other  hand.  <lrunkenness  is  a pre\ailing  vice;  and  I can  Ixdieve 
the  accusation  of  cruelty  against  thi‘  Mayas,  the  more  readily  as  from 
my  own  observation  I judge  that  a ciu'tain  trait  of  cruelty  is  ]xx-uliar 
even  to  the  mildest  of  the  Central  .\merican  Indians.  The  blood- 
thii’sty  cruelt\'  and  warlike  reailiness  which  the  .Santa  Cruz  Indians 
in  particular  evince  in  their  exix'ditions  have  made  their  name  excee<l- 
ingly  feared,  and  have  caused  the  generally  accepted  report  of  their 
great  nmnlx'rs  and  invincible  armies. 

This  reputation  and  the  slight  commercial  relations  of  the  inde- 
pendent Mayas  are  probably  the  principal  reasons  why  scientific  trav- 
elers so  scddoin  visit  these  regions  and  why  their  topography  and  ]x»cu- 
liar  political  conditions  are  so  little  known.  Knginwr  Miller,  the 
ai'connt  of  whose  travels  in  the  Pna-eedings  of  the  Royal  Gisigraphical 
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Society,  188!),  is  unfortunately  not  accessible  to  me,  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean since  the  rebellion  of  1847  to  visit  Chan  Santa  Cruz,  the  chief 
city  of  the  eastern  Mayas,  and  toward  the  end  of  1893  two  Englishmen, 
Mr  Strange  and  Mr  Bradley,  passed  through  the  same  village,  at 
that  time  almost  depopulated,  on  their  way  to  see  the  chief  of  this 
trilie  at  his  place  of  alaale,  the  neighl)oring  Chanc(uec.“  I could  ascer- 
tain even  less  concerning  southern  Yucatan  than  concerning  the 
Santa  Cruz  territory  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1894  I in- 
tended to  advance  through  that  region  to  the  civilized  northern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula.  Orange  Walk  was  the  first  place  where  I could 
obtain  fairly  accurate  information  regarding  the  route  to  be  followed. 
Unfortunately,  I am  not  permitted  in  this  article  to  use  my  itinerary 
maps,  and  thert'fore  am  restricted  to  an  approximate  haaition  of  places. 
.\s  the  basis  of  my  sketch  map  I have  used  the  “ Map  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Yucatan,  bast'd  maitdy  on  the  Mapa  de  la  Peninsula  de  Yuca- 
tan of  1878,  compiled  by  Joachim  Iliiblx'  and  .Vndi-es  .\znar  Perez, 
anil  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Hermann  Berendt  given  by  Dr  A. 
WiK'ikof  in  Petermanns  .Mittuilungen,  1879,  |)hite  ii.  From  this  ma[) 
I have  copied  without  change  the  comparatively  well-known  northern 
and  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  hut  have  omitted  the  details,  lie- 
cause  the  hitter,  based  merely  on  hearsay,  are  for  the  most  part  very 
unreliable.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  added  the  railroads. 

I have  given  the  location  of  the  ruins,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to 
me,  owing  to  the  great  interest  attached  particularly  to  those  of 
Yucatan.  I have  Is'cn  able  to  make  some  not  unessi'iitial  corrections 
in  regard  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  peninsula.  .\t  Icaiche,  where 
Berendt's  map  gives  a lake,  there  is  no  large  permanent  body  of  water. 
.Vccording  to  the  information  which  I received,  the  Agiiada  of  Hola- 
uolpech  is  only  about  I'lO  to  '200  meters  across.  The  connected  lakes 
of  Chonil  and  Chacanbacab,  with  a width  of  alaiut  half  a legua,  are 
together  2 leguas  in  length.  'I'he  Laguna  Corriente  and  the  lake 
of  Olchein  are  each  4 leguas  in  length.  I have  insc'rted  the  salt  lake 
of  Uhii'haidcanab  in  accordance  with  the  verbal  statements  of  Mr  E. 
'riiompson.  of  Merida,  who  has  re«‘ntly  measured  it.  The  largwt 
of  the  three  narrow  water  basins,  probably  connected  at  high  water, 
is  leguas  ill  length.  As  the  interior  of  Yucatan  is  very  scantily 

• Thp  two  EnKHslimpii  h«<l  Kon**  thore  rk  envoys  to  (inlet  the  Santa  Tru*  IndlnDR,  who 
hud  lioen  nrnuHed  l>y  imlltlcal  new»  lecently  m*eivt*d,  namely,  that  the  British  (Jovernment 
had  conchuhni  a l»omidary  treaty  with  the  Mexican  (iovernment  on  July  8,  1803.  in  which, 
amon>;  other  things,  the  English  bound  themstdveM  to  prohibit  the  selling  of  arms  and 
nminiinitlun  to  (he  lnde|>endeiit  Mayas.  This  stipulation  aroused  such  dlsautlsfai'tlon 
among  the  Santa  t'rux  Imlliins  that  ii  raid  on  f'or<»zal  was  seriously  feared.  However,  a 
large  part  of  the  Mtxiean  |M‘oj>le  claim  the  northern  section  of  British  Honduras.  Includ- 
ing Bellae  Itstdf.  as  Mexican  territory,  and  on  this  account  "ondemned  (lie  iKomdary 
ngr(*ement  : hence  the  Mexican  Senate.  In  deference  t(»  public  opinion,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty. 
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populntod  iind  ninny  Hi'ttletnonts  wore  foi’snkon  or  destroyed  in  rons»’- 
qiienei'  of  the  reln'llioii  nnd  tlie  wnr  followiiifj  upon  it.  many  villa^r**^ 
and  roads  no  loiiffer  exist  wliieli,  as  a rule,  are  still  marked  on  the 
maps.  Aeeording  to  my  information  and  exjx'rience,  only  the  fol- 
lowing important  roads  are  still  extant  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Vueatan:  (1)  The  road  from  IVten  to  Yucatan,  which 
divides  into  two  hranches  at  Concejicion;  one  hranch  going  h^’  way 
of  ('onvuas  to  (’hani])oton,  the  other  hy  way  of  San  Antonio  an<l 
Tuhusil  to  ('aiu|M‘che;  laith  can  la-  traversi'd  on  hoi-si'hack.  {'2)  From 
Icaiche,  which  can  lie  reached  from  Belize  either  hy  way  of  Orange 
Walk  and  Corosalito,  or  hy  way  of  El  Cayo  and  t'axuvinic,  there  is 
a road  over  Hahitun  to  Ixkanhii,  which  is  little  traveled  and  can  lx* 
us<>d  only  hy  pedestrians  and  Insists,  of  hurden.  The  road  which 
once  led  from  Icaiche  over  Xaibe  to  San  Antonio  is  now  overgrown. 
(3)  .\  hridle  path  leads  from  Orange  Walk.hy  way  of  Santa  Cruz,  on 
the  Hio  Hondo,  to  Ixkanha.  From  there  a direct  road  leads  over  Xul 
to  the  railroad  station  Oxkutzcah  and  another  runs  hy  way  of  Chiin- 
chintok  to  Iturhiile  or  to  Tzibalchen  and  Campeche.  (4)  A bridle 
jiatli  leads  from  Bacalar  to  Petcacah,  and  thence  through  populated 
territory,  by  way  of  Chunox.  to  Santa  Cruz  la  (irande  and  Chanqiiec. 
F(K)t  paths,  but  seldom  us«*d,  lead  from  the  district  of  .Santa  ('riiz  to 
the  neighboring  inhabited  regions.  The  topography  of  the  jxminsula 
of  Yucatan,  ajiart  from  that  of  the  seacoast,  is  still  very  defective,  and 
therefore  I hope  that  the  nuKlest,  approximate  corrwtions  presented 
by  mj’  sketch  map,  which  is  intendecl  oidj'  for  giuieral  orientation, 
will  not  Ik*  deemed  quite  without  value. 
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A rOTTERY  VASE  WITH  FKil  RE  PAINTING, 
FROM  A (iRAVE  IN  CHAMA“ 


By  E.  P.  I)lESKI.rH)RFF 


A notable  discovery  bus  recently  l)een  made  in  the  Chaina  valley, 
known  to  ns  thronjrh  Verhandlunsren  der  (lesellsehaft  fiir  Anthro- 
jiologie  for  pages  375  and  548.  In  the  e.veavation  <if  the  north- 
western temple  moun<l  of  the  iiitper  plaza  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Salta  river  a grave  formed  of  stones  was  discovered,  nearly  8 feet 
l)elow  the  surface,  containing  several  pottery  ves.s(*ls,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  I borrowed  for  a short  time  in  order  to  make  the 
accomi)anying  drawing  (plate  xi.vin).  The  original  is  now  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  probably  ligiires  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  some  (Irawing-r(M)in. 

When  I first  began  my  excavations  in  Chama,  in  1802,  I liegan  to 
ex|)lore  the  hill  in  (piestion,  hnt  was  forced  to  abandon  work  Iwcanst! 
the  owner  forbade  fni  ther  search,  in  the  Ixdief  that  the  articles  found 
were  of  great  money  value. 

I observed  then  that,  just  as  in  the  northern  mound  of  the  lower 
plaza  (descriU'd  in  A'erhandhmgen.  180.3,  page  370).  alxMit  3 feet 
ladow  the  surface  there  was  a layer  of  resin  alK)ut  C feet  broad  and 
(aie-half  of  a foot  thick,  in  which  a <piantity  of  small  broken  sacri- 
ficial plates  were  mingled  with  bits  of  burnt  stone  beads  and  polLshed 
disks  of  iron  jn-rites,  which  I recognized  as  the  remains  of  a burnt 
offering  to  the  god  of  the  north. 

Unfortunately,  no  notes  were  taken  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  grave,  but  I heard  that  vari(His  pieces  of  jatleite  weiv  found  among 
the  pots,  but  no  remains  of  iMines,  which  is  ex[)lained  by  the  fact  that 
the  tomb  had  partially  fallen  into  ruins. 

The  pottery  vas<‘  is  cylindric;  its  height  is  23.5  centimeters,  and  its 
diameter  at  the  to]>  and  at  the  bottom  is  14.8  centimeters,  while  the 
sides  are  4 millimeters  and  the  iH)tt(an  5 millimeters  thick.  In  the 

Kill  ThonKefiiK8  mlt  tItfOrMchon  IhmitollimKon.  auH  oluetii  llniN'  von  riiam/I. 

VerhHmlluim«>ii  tier  llprllner  UfiMillMclinft  fflr  AnlhropoloKie.  KthnoloKi<>  timl  I’n^eHuhlchtc, 
lip.  372  and  following.  pul>lI»<iK>d  in  the  ZcltBCbrlft  fiir  Kthnologle,  IHIM.  pi.  v. 
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colei's  used,  ill  polish  and  liorder  decoration,  it  corresponds  to  the 
vases  de-scrilied  in  Verhandlnngi'iL  1803,  page  548,  except  that  the 
ground  is  white.  It  is  well  preserved,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  lieen 
used  lx>fore  burial. 

This  time,  however,  the  picture  is  es.sentially  different.  Thus  far 
we  have  only  met  with  paintings  where  one  figure.  ap|>ears  twice  on 
the  same  jMit,  with  slight  variations;  on  this  vase,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  a group  of  seven  jiersons  taking  part  in  a common  action.  This 
is  no  conventional  design,  but  a painting  which  possesses  life  and 
shows  an  amazing  degree  of  artistic  skill.  It  seems  to  represent  some 
religious  ceremony  which  was  celebrated  at  the  completion  of  a cer- 
tain still  undetermined  period  of  time,  and  at  which  human  sacrifice 
was  [lerformed.  It  ought  to  lie  iwssible,  however,  to  determine  this 
period,  since  the  glyph  referring  to  it  occurs  on  the  monuments 
of  Palenque  and  Copan.  I'nfortunately,  it  has  not  thus  far  Ihh-ii  pos- 
sible to  collect  sufficient  accurate  material  for  such  comparisons,  and 
yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  im]M)rtance  for  the  decipherment  of  the 
glyphs  that  the  inscriptions  on  stone  should  lx>  made  acce.ssible  to  all. 
The  only  student  who  has  made  this  his  life  task  is  the  distinguished 
Englishman,  Mr  A.  P.  Maudslay,  who  for  many  years  has  stuclidl 
the  ruins  and  collected  extensive  material,  which  he  is  gradually 
publishing  in  his  work,  Hiologia  Centrali-.Vmericana,  issued  in 
Ixmdon.  Thus  far  four  volumes  have  ajiiieared,  which  treat  of  Copan 
and  Quirigua,  and  which  shouhl  la*  consulted  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Maya  investigation.  Science  owes  Mr  Maudslay  a debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  generous  lalxirs.  to  which  he  is  devoting  much  <'are 
and  ex|K'nse.  It  is  to  1h‘  ho(>ed  that  others  may  s<H>n  follow  who 
will  share  in  thes<>  re.s*-arches,  but  wealthy  institutions  and  govern- 
ments are  particularly  called  upon  to  underlake  this  work.  In 
(iermany  we  jm)sscss  the,  most  valuable  .Maya  manuscript,  and  onr 
scholai's  have  taken  the  most  active  part  in  deciphering  it;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  nothing  has  Ihhui  done  on  the  part  of  Germany 
towanl  collecting  fresh  material  and  iiroiuoting  researches  which 
give  such  rich  returns  when  conducted  on  the  s|K)t.  The  British 
Museum,  on  the  contrary,  as  scam  as  space  can  lx>  found  will  arrange 
a Maya  department  in  which  the  plaster  casts  prepared  l>y  Mr 
Maudslay  are  to  lx*  placed,  and  the  Peabody  Mu.seum  has  leas4»d 
the  ruins  of  Cojian  for  eight  years  more  and  has  already  lx>gun  exca- 
vations, the  results  of  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  very  .soon  lie  publisluHl. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  ruins,  esjx'cially  Quirigua,  jia.st  which  the 
new  Guatemalan  railroad  is  to  lx*  carriiHl,  will  soon  be  completelv 
destroyed.  If  Germany  desires  to  take  [lart  in  these  researches  a 
beginning  must  In'  made  at  once. 

I will  now  proceed  to  a description  of  the  picture.  I will  designate 
the  Indian  standing  in  the  left-hand  corner  by  a,  the  next  by  6,  and 
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so  on.  .Vn  elderly  Iiidiiin,  wlio  has  Ixn-n  ehosen  for  the  sacrifice, 
kneels  in  the  center;  a hlack  jX‘rsona<;e  of  rank  advances  toward  him 
from  the  rijrlit,  holding  a lance  and  apparently  demanding  his  life 
with  Idofxlthirsty  vengeance,  while  another  stands  on  the  left,  evi- 
dently trying  to  pacify  his  oj)posite  neighlx)r.  Ahont  this  main  group 
stand  four  Indiatis  who  take  no  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
seem  more  like  snlx)rdinates,  njxm  whom  the  e.xecution  of  the  sacri- 
fice devolves.  Each  of  them  has  a strotigly  marked  type  of  face,  of 
which  I have  found  e.xamples  among  the  Kekchi  Indians  showing 
an  almost  perfe<’t  res<*ml)lance.  Erom  the  diversity  of  headdre.s.s, 
ornament,  and  clothing  we  are  justified  in  supixjsing  that  the  char- 
acters represented  filled  dilTerent  ollices.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Indian  advancing  from  the  right  held  the  office  of  high  pric-st,  the  one 
opposite  him  that  of  chilan,  “soothsayer”,  and  that  the  other  four 
were  the  Chacs,  who  were  chosen  by  the  priests  and  peo])le  in  the 
month  Pop  from  among  tlie  old  men  of  rank  to  assist  at  sacrifices  and 
religious  ceremonies  (set>  Landa,  Uelacion.  pages  14G.  IttO,  and  1(>6). 

The  kneeling  figure,  which  I have  designated  by  e,  holds  a staff, 
which  is  either  the  token  of  his  rank,  like  the  short  thick  staff  that  the 
stewards  of  the  cacifpies  of  Mayapan  ns<'d  to  carry  (see  lainda,  page 
40),  or  was  used  to  ignite  fires,  ns  in  the  pictures  of  the  ctxlices.  On 
his  arms  and  legs  appears,  painted  or  tattooed,  the  de.sign  of  the 
woven  mat,  which  I call  the  ]X)p  character,  and  to  which  I shall  recur 
later.  His  right  hand  is  held  over  the  left  shoulder  so  that  it  is  not 
visible,  though  it  setmis  to  hold  a while  flower.  He  has  no  head  cov- 
ering or  ornament.  The  wrinkles  on  his  face  and  his  black-rimmed 
eyes  characterize  him  as  an  old  man.  His  mien  is  rather  that  of  fear 
than  of  calm  submission  to  his  fate,  such  as  Indians  usually  show. 

4'he  chief  j>riest.  f,  a<lvancing  from  the  right,  is  painted  black 
and  has  in  his  outstretched  right  hand  a gala  lance,  with  a flint  point 
and  rattles,  the  shaft  of  which  naiches  to  the  ground.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a painted  fanlike  object,  which  I recognize  as  the 
soplador  woven  of  palm  leaves,  \ised  in  every  household  in  this 
country  to  kindle  the  fire,  and  which  I do  not  think  was  ever  ustul  for 
fanning,  a custom  unknown  among  the  Indians.  A jaguar  skin  with 
head  and  forepaws  hangs  from  his  shoulders  and  seems  to  lx>  fastened 
to  a white  article  of  attire  on  the  breast,  something  like  a shirt  front. 
The  under  side  of  the  animal  skin  is  visible  Ixdow  the  left  arm 
and  has  a jagged  edge  produced  in  drying,  the  fresh  skin  lx>ing 
stretched  on  the  ground  with  wooden  jx'gs.  A black  stick  protrudes 
from  his  neck,  which  I can  not  explain.  Wrists  and  ankles  are 
swathed  in  colored  fabrics,  also  the  left  leg  above  the  knee.  The  ex 
ajjpears  Ixtween  the  feet.  The  face  is  covered  by  a long  l)card,  and 
there  is  a white  rim  alxxit  the  mouth,  such  as  we  find  in  the  black 
male  monkey  (batz,  in  .Maya),  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he 
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wears  a inonkev  mask,  like  the  priest  in  tlic  Dresden  codex,  pages  2">  to 
28,  who  appears  witli  an  animal  mask  at  the  ceremony  of  the  new  year. 

To  the  left  of  the  kneeling  figure  stands  the  figure  d,  painted  black, 
holding  in  its  right  hand  a two-lashed  scourge,  while  the  left  is 
rais<Hl  appeasingly.  The  orbit  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  arc  painted  yellow.  \ checkered,  pointed  cap.  such  as 
the  chief  priests  ustially  wore,  is  Imiind  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
-Vn  ex  of  elal)orate  design  hangs  down  before  and  l)ehind.  The  black 
painting  of  figures  f and  d may  possibly  have  some  connection  with 
the  thirteen  days'  fast  which  is  obs<*rved  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
during  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Mayas  to  paint  their  Ixwlies 
with  lampblack  (.see  Landa,  pages  278  and  280),  or  the  persons  repre- 
sented may  Im>  the  prie.sts  of  Idack  gods. 

The  short  but  corpulent  figure  c that  follows  holds  a soplador  in  his 
right  hand.  The  face  is  distinguished  by  an  aquiline  nose  and  dnaip- 
ing  lower  lip  and  the  black  ring  alxuit  the  eye  already  noted  in  figure 
c.  which  I had  also  noticed  in  a statue  at  Copan.  The  head  is  Ixumd 
with  a strip  of  jaguar  skin,  from  which  the  hair  protrudes  in  rays. 
Below  the  ear  and  on  the  necklace  hangs  a round,  black  ball,  which 
also  ap|)cars  on  the  shoulder  of  figure  »/,  and  looks  almost  like  a blot, 
but  undoubtedly  has  a meaning. 

Figure  h has  the  same  sort  of  staff  in  his  hand  as  the  kiit'cliug 
figure.  'J'he  face  is  dark-colored,  and  the  headdiTss  similar  to  that 
just  descrilK'd,  save  that  the  hair  is  worn  in  tufts.  On  the  breast, 
attached  to  a neck  chain,  rests  a shield  bearing  the  jRjp  character, 
with  an  cdgt“  of  sharp  points.  One  end  of  the  chain  seems  to  l»e 
held  by  the  man  lK>hiud,  as  if  he  were  holding  him  fast  by  it.  an 
idea  wliich  is  probal)Iy  not  conveyed  intentionally. 

Figure  a is  marked  by  a huge  heaildix'ss  resembling  a Insdiive,  from 
which  two  feather  fans  |)roji‘ct  sidewise.  'I'he  long,  straight  hair 
hangs  tlown  from  the  back  of  the  head.  The  left  hand  gra.sps  a lame 
jiartly  painted  rod,  and  the  right  hand  carries  a soplador.  The  wrists 
and  ankles  are  .swathed.  .\.  white  shield  lies  on  the  breast.  Figure  </. 
standing  in  the  right-hand  corner,  in  many  points  resembles  the  one 
just  descriU'd.  He  also  holds  a bone  in  his  left  hand,  which  is  vari- 
ously ai)plicd  as  head  ornament  and  ear  peg.  In  his  right  hand, 
which  is  thrown  over  tlie  shoulder,  he  gras))s  a three-lashed  scourge, 
and  under  his  arm  is  a sophulor.  Bright-colored  fabrics  are  Inuind 
around  his  ankles  and  above  the  knee.  The  headband  is  narrow  and 
yellow,  and  the  eye  is  surrounded  by  a black  ring  with  ray.s. 

Tliere  is  a monstrous  wart  on  the  uos<l  which  was  j>robably  con- 
sidered beautiful,  for  we  note  (he  same  e.xcresences  in  figures  h and  c, 
and  (I  has  even  bristles  on  his  nose  and  forehead. 

The  po]i  sign,  alreaily  observed  twice,  occurs  on  the  sculptures  of 
Copan  and  Yucatan  and  on  the  wooden  tal)lets  of  Tikal.  I have  also 
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found  it  on  a fragment  of  pottery  at  Canasec,  near  Coban.  It  appears 
in  Copan  very  frequently  and  in  various  forms,  as  a breastplate,  on 
the  sides  of  the  idols,  and  even  as  the  basis  of  the  glyphs  on  a .stela, 
to  lx»  read  in  the  order  of  succession  as  the  plaiting  runs;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  codices,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  refers  to 
men  of  distinction,  but  not  to  priests  or  gods.  It  ap]K*ars  in  the 
codices  as  a mat  (m,  figure  130),  which  in  all  languages  of  the  Maya 
group  is  called  pop,  for  which  reason  I call  it  the  pop  sign.  Now  the 
title  of  a prince  was  .Vhpop,  the  secular  head  of  the  Kiches  was 
called  Ahau-ahpop,  and  that  of  the  Cakchikels  Ahpop-Zotzil  (see 
Ximenes,  page  3C;  Titulo  de  los  8enores  de  Totonicapan.  page  128; 
The  Annals  of  the  Cakchikels,  page  30).  I therefore  conjecture  that 
figures  h and  c,  plate  XLvin,  w'ere  secular  princes.  Ahpops. 

M'e  may  further  expect  to  find  the  plaited  pattern  in  the  glyph 
of  the  month  Pop,  which  is  the  case  in  certain  passages  of  the  codiws, 
the  wooden  tablets  of  Tikal,  and  the  Palenque  tablets  h,  c,  and  </, 
figure  130,  where,  as  in  Lauda’s  reproduction  of  it,  c,  the  character  for 
“ yellow  ” (K-curs,  consisting  of  five  small  rings  in  a circle,  so  that  the 
glyph  signifies  ‘‘yellow  plaiting”,  which  is  synonymous  with  bast 
mat.  or  jiop.  In  some  cases  the  center  ring  is  missing,  which  may 
often  be  explained  bj’  lack  of  space  or  indistinctness,  but  in  other  ca.ses 
it  is  intentional  and  perhaps  stands  with  certain  secondary  signs  for 
the  rank  of  Ahpop. 

In  the  jiicture  there  are  23  glyphs,  of  which  those  lietwwn  a and 
y.  plate  .xi.viii,  and  those  in  front  of  c seem  to  refer  to  the  action, 
and  the  rest  chiefly  to  the  persons  participating  in  it.  For  greater 
clearness  I will  niimlier  them  as  follows:  Those  behind  «,  plate 
.XI, VIII,  in  their  order  as  1,  2,  3;  liefore  1,  4,  5,  0 (number  f> 
is  Imix) ; Ix'foiv  c,  7,  8.  f);  Ix'fore  (/,  10.  11 ; IxTore  /,  12,  13,  14.  15 
(12  is  the  jaguar's  head)  ; Ix'hind  /,  Hi,  17,  18,  10 ; and  Ix-fore  c,  20.  21, 
22.  23  (the  last  is  the  sign  for  the  year).  Glyphs  1 and  10  are  the 
same,  e.xcept  that  the  latter  has  an  affix,  which  I translate  by  aj, 
as  I take  1 for  the  sign  of  the  month  Pop  and  10  for  the  Ahiiop 
rank  (see  the  sign  of  the  month  Pop  in  the  Dresden  codex,  /,  figure 
130).  Glyph  2 signifies  a period  of  time,  which  is  greater  than 
20  years  of  300  days  each,  because  it  appears  twice  in  the  Palempie 
relief  in  a place  where  a ]x>riod  of  time  and  a date  are  given  and 
in  both  cast's  the  sign  for  20  veal’s  of  300  days  each,  detei’inined  by 
Professor  F<)rstemann,  stands  next  as  indicating  less  value  (Zeitschrift 
fiir  Ethnologic,  18!)1,  page  1.50.  and  here  y,  /i,  and  /,  figure  130). 

Sign  3 is  the  glyph  for  yellow  (kan).  Sign  4 occurs  with  pre- 
fi.xes  as  sign  17  and  21 ; the  prefix  of  17  signifies  black,  and  us  it 
Ix'longs  to  /,  plate  xlviii,  which  I regard  as  the  lilack  high  priest, 
sign  4 might  read  “iiriests’’,  which  would  harmoni/.e  with  the  fact 
that  figui'es  h and  c carry  the  staff  used  by  prie.sts  to  ignite  the  fire. 
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If  we  coinj)are  sijin  l.‘j  with  tlie  heiu1piee<!  of  jiijjunr  skin,  the  rela- 
tion is  certainly  striking.  Here  1 would  recall  the  fact  that  the 
same  glyph  tx-curs  on  the  urn  descrilx>d  in  the  Verhandhmgen  der 
Hcrliner  GcsellschafI  fiir  Anthropologic.  1893,  page  550,  which  we 
now  recognize  as  the  glyph  of  the  day  I.\.  more  correctly  written  Ilix 
("jaguar").  Signs  15  and  18  are  the  glyph  of  the  lightning  l>east, 
maj)atch.  in  Indian  aj-ou,  which  was  rejiresented  hy  Landa  as  the 
letter  "o",  and  erroneously  assumed  hy  Ilras-seur  to  be  the  letter  ” j)  ". 
The  same  glyph  ap|X‘ars  in  the  cotlices  as  the  month  Xul,  and  since 
.\ul  in  the  Kekchi  tongue  has  retained  its  original  significance,  which 
is  “ animal  ”,  the  month  is,  therefore,  the  animal  month  (k,  I.  and 
figure  130).  The  double  " ik  " as  an  affi.x  of  sign  15  recalls  I.anda’s 
rc|)roduction  of  the  month  Pop,  <>.  Sign  10  .st»ems  to  be  the  picture 
of  a dead  lx!arded  monkey's  head,  which  reminds  me  that  figiii-e  f 
apparently  wears  a monkey  mask.  Sign  ‘iO  is  the  glyph  of  the  gixl 


designated  hy  Doctor  Schellhas  as  F,  the  companion  of  the  death  gcnl 
(Verhandhmgen  der  Berliner  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologic,  189:2. 
page  112).  Sign  21  occurs  in  the  Dresden  and  Troano  eotlices  in  con- 
nection with  fiiT-kindling;  it  also  appears  on  the  Palenque  relief,  n 
(figure  130).  Sign  23  is  the  sign  for  the  year  with  the  numeral  ~t, 
and  it  occurs  similarly  in  the  Dresden  codex,  o.  Doctor  Seier  consid- 
ers it  equivalent  to  the  glyph  of  g(xl  N,  />. 

Mucli  in  the  preceding  picture  and  in  the  glj'phs  is  still  unex- 
plained, and  much  may  have  Ix'en  erroneously  interpnded  hy  me.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  that  further  investigations  should  Ix'  instituteil 
by  others.  I Ixdieve  that  the  ceremony  represented  is  connected 
either  with  the  Ix-ginning  of  a Kan  year  or  of  a new  katun.  On  the 
latter  o<-casion  (consult  Bra.sseur,  Landa.  and  Pio  Perez)  it  was 
always  the  custom  to  offer  a human  sacrifice  and  to  kindle  a new  fire. 
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Tin*  tliscovcries  of  Mr  E.  1’.  Diesrldorlf  show  in  the  forms  of  the 
pictorial  representations  and  of  the  glyphic  characters  the  greatest 
resemhlance  to  the  antiquities  of  Palenque.  They  evidently  Ix'long  to 
a common  cidtural  region  and  cultural  group;  to  the  same  group, 
indeed,  to  which  the  Maya  manuscripts,  and  esiK*ciully  the  Dresden 
and  Peresian  codices,  Iwlong.  On  the  other  haiul,  they  show  the  same 
deviations  from  the  anticpiities  of  Yucatan  proper  as  do  the  manu- 
scripts and  the  antiquities  of  Palenque  and  also  thost*  of  ("opan. 
Aztec  accordances  and  influences,  such  as  exist  in  northern  Yucatan, 
seem  to  he  wanting.  Mr  DieseldorfTs  discoveries  (especially  the 
present  one  and  the  one  published  in  the  Verhandlungen  der  Berliner 
(Jesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologie,  18i)3,  page  .547  and  following)  con- 
firm the  theory  already  set  forth  by  me  in  Internationales  Archiv  fiir 
Ethnographie,  volume  3,  1800,  at  the  end  of  the  paper  entitled 
“ Vergleichende  Studien  aus  dem  Felde  der  Maya  Alterthiimer  ”,  that 
the  Maya  manuscripts  originated  in  a region  to  the  south  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Yucatan  and  that  we  must  seek  in  that  region,  that  is,  in  the 
interior  of  ('hiapas  and  (Juatemala,  for  the  primal  scat  and  origin 
of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Central  America,  whose  more  highly 
artistic  and  more  realistic  forms  appear  in  Yucatan  proper  to  be 
aln'ady  blended  with  and  influenced  by  the  more  rigid,  conventional 
types  of  Mexican  art  and  mode  of  representation. 


* Same  place  aa  the  preceding  paper. 
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M}’  friend.  Mr  Dieseldorff,  of  Colmn,  Guatemala,  has  rendered  a 
most  aeceptahle  service  to  Maya  investigation  l)y  the  discovery  and 
first  discussion  of  this  remarkable  vessel  ( Verhandhingen,  volume  l(i, 
pages  37:2  to  377  and  plate  vm).  As  he  is  desirous  that  it  should  be 
further  investigated  l)y  others.  I will  not  withhold  my  opinion, 
although  I am  well  aware  1 can  add  but  little  and  must  still  leave 
mucli  in  ol)scurity. 

For  the  l>et(er  comprehension  of  Mr  DiescddortFs  drawing,  I will 
first  set  down  the  23  glyphs  Udonging  to  the  picture  in  the  order 
in  whicli  they  occur  on  the  plate  (plate  xi.vm).  They  are  arranged 
in  seven  groups,  as  follows; 


1 

4.  ti 

7 

10 

12,  13 

Hi 

o 

5 

S 

n 

14 

17 

3 

U 

ir. 

IS 

20 

19 

21.23 
• »•> 

My  first  remark  refers  to  a certain  res<*mbhince  la'tween  this  picture 
anil  the  lower  half  of  page  t'lO  of  the  Dresden  code.x.  There  we  see  on 
the  left  a [HU-sonage.  spear  in  hand,  enthroned  on  a serpent,  which 
lies  upt)ii  the  neck  of  a st*cond  i)ersonagc.  whost'  eyes  are  bandaged.  A 
third  personage  in  warlike  dres,s.  armed  with  a s])car,  leads  a fourth 
toward  this  groti])  from  the  right:  this  fourth  figure  is  cowering 
on  the  ground,  with  arms  bound  and  eyes  rimmed  with  black.  These 
four  are  all  gods,  and  I have  already  e.xpressed  my  ideas  regarding 
this  picture  elsewhere. 

The  vase  of  Chama,  ou  the  contrary,  for  once  presents  nothing 
supernatural,  but  more  agreeably,  if  1 may  say  so,  a scene  of  purely 
human  intere.st.  'I’he  picture  here  clearly  refers  to  the  great  feast 
celebrated  by  the  Mayas,  as  well  as  by  the  Aztecs,  every  8 years, 
that  wonderfid  solar  and  Venus  jx-riiKl  of  •i.ttgO  days,  which  I last 
discussed  in  my  article  “Zur  Fintzifferuiig  der  Mayahandschriften, 

• Das  von  ('hamd.  Vei‘l)nn<]itiu;:eu  der  Uerllner  (ieHeilMchati  lih*  Anihropnlogic. 

Klhnolosle,  itnd  I'r^eschlchte,  pp.  oT.'t  and  followins.  pnhllshed  in  Ze)tH<-hrlft  f(ir  Kthnoi 
oKle,  ix!i4.  pt.  0. 
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IV  (ilyjilis  1 to  3 ami  ‘23.  tlu-  initial  oiu'.s  and  the  last,  point  to  thi- 
jKTiod  of  time,  unless  we  are  wholly  mistaken.  ^Ir  r>i«»^‘l<Jorf 
n-jwrds  sijjn  1 as  that  of  the  first  20-day  jieriod  of  the  year.  I'op 
and  I have  no  other  siigfrestion  to  offer,  althoufrh  we  ha%'e  here  tmlv 
a part  of  Pop.  In  regard  to  sign  2.  I differ  with  Mr  Dieseldortf. 
who  is  nuninded  of  the  designation  of  a period  of  time  on  a relief  at 
Palenque.  But.  the  period' refern-d  to  there  emhraccs  a huna.  that  is  | 
400  years,  and  this  seems  to  me  entirely  irrelevant  hens  It  seent  | 
rather  to  suggest  a variant  of  the  sign  of  the  south,  that  is.  the  Came 
years.  But  the  sign  of  the  south  is  something  restunhling  a jKiir  of 
sc'ales.  doubtless  referring  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  siin.  anil  be- 
low this,  the  sign  ya.x  (•‘power",  ‘•strength”)  as  symlK)lic  of  the 
power  of  the  southern  sun.  In  this  ease  I believe  I find  the  sign  yax 
duplicated,  the  scales  laMiig  merely  indicated  for  lack  of  sjiace.  Mr 
Dieseldortf  regards  sign  3 as  that  representing  yellow  color,  but  it  L= 
the  symbol  of  the  east  and  the  Kan  years.  .According  to  this  1 to  S 
would  read  the  month  Pop  midway  lietween  the  Cauac  and  the  Kat 
years".  It  might,  therefore.  Ire  regarded  as  a methiMl  of  dating. 

The  concluding  sign.  23.  offers  no  difTicidty  at  all.  It  consists  of 
the  glyiih  for  year  combined  with  the  numlrer  S and  a prefi.x.  which 
possibly  gives  that  clyph  the  value  of  .30.)  days,  while  by  itself  it 
denotes  only  300  days. 

Moreover.  1 believe  that  this  picture  does  not  represent  this  feast 
in  general,  hut  a jiarticular  feast  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  may  mu 
1k“  impossible  in  the  future  to  determine  the  time  of  this  feast  e.xactlv. 

'I’he  festival  consisted,  after  previous  fasting  and  scourging,  princi- 
pally in  the  kindling  of  new  fire,  in  feasting,  and  in  human  sacrifice. 

Fasting,  as  .Mr  Diesiddorff  also  thinks,  is  probably  indicated  by  the 
painting  black  of  the  ])ersonages  d and  /,  [xissibh'  also  by  the  black- 
rimmed  eyes  of  c.  e,  and  (j.  AVhether  the  scourges  carried  by  d and  </ 
relate  to  this  chastiscanent  (it  seems  very  much  as  if  g were  engageil  in 
the  very  act)  I leave  uncertain. 

The  kindling  of  fn‘sh  fire,  which  plaj^s  so  important  a part  in 
the  Perez  calendar  given  by  Stephens,  is  indicated  by  the  implement 
held  by  a,  c,  /.  and  g.  which  Mr  Dieseldorff  distinctly  recognizes  as 
the  soplador.  or  fire  kindler.  still  in  use.  The  personage  h seems  to 
1h>  the  actual  kindler  of  the  fire,  since  he  holds  the  womlen  fire  drill  in 
his  hand ; in  the  Perez  calendar  the  fire-kindler  is  a special  official.  It 
is  with  h that  we  find  sign  4.  so  often  met  with,  which  plays  so  great 
a part  and  is  apparently  connected  with  fire,  for  instance,  in  the  Dn*^- 
den  code.x.  pages  4c  to  .tc;  {M-rhaps  it  even  designates  the  rising  flame. 
This  glyiih  appears  twice  more  in  our  jiicture;  first,  as  sign  17,  where 
it  has  a preli.x.  apparently  that  of  the  north,  and.  secondly,  as  sign  21, 
where  it  also  has  a jircfi.x,  which  apjiarently  occurs  three  times  in  the 
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l)r«‘s«U‘n  codex,  piijfes  5h  to  (ib.  in  direct  connection  witli  the  kindling 
of  Hro. 

'^I'ho  ban(|uets  are  very  realistically  indicated  by  the  bones,  wliich 
the  two  |>ersonages.  a and  </.  doubt Ic'-s  tlie  lowest  in  rank  among  the 
st'.ven,  hold  in  their  hands.  Therefore  it  wradd  se<*in  that  the  glyphs 
oujrht  also  to  refer  to  food,  which  reminds  us  that  the  sign  Imix 
(C>  and  14  here.  l)oth  ])rovided  with  the  same  secondary'  sign)  has 
the  added  sense  of  maize.  Indi>ed.  I wotdd  make  the  sugge.stion, 
though  I may  1k>  in  error,  that  glyphs  8 and  22.  which  are  wholly  unfa- 
iniliar  to  me.  may  perhaps  denote  some  local  form  of  baked  food. 

e now  come  to  the  human  sacrifice,  the  performance  of  which  we 
flo  not  see  here,  as  in  certain  passages  of  the  manuscripts,  but  only 
the  preparation.  I imagine  the  purport  of  the  scene  to  he  as  follows: 
A warrior  of  high  rank  has  captured  a woun<led  enemy,  who,  again.st 
the  will  of  the  actual  victor,  is  claimed  by  the  priest  as  a sacrifice. 
I^et  us  now  consider  the  st'parate  actors  in  this  scene. 

The  prisoner,  c,  of  course,  is  the  central  point.  We  see  him  sunk 
<lown  upon  the  ground.  In  his  hand  is  a staff,  which  I can  by  no 
means  regard  as  a fire  drill,  but  either  as  a badge  of  rank  or  as  a 
broken  spear.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  he  is  wounded  from  the  arrow 
point  piercing  the  lower  jaw  and  the  agonized  motion  toward  it  of 
the  right  haml.  Behind  the  neck  we  see  a flower.  This  may  possibly 
expre.ss  the  prisoner's  name,  but  I will  not  withhold  another  observa- 
tion regarding  it.  Two  words  are  common  to  all  the  Maya  dialects, 
one  of  which  is  written  quix,  chix,  chiix,  and  the  like,  the  other 
(piic,  chich,  chic,  etc.  The  former  seems  to  signify  a plant,  the  dic- 
tionaries usually  giving  the  meaning  of  thorn;  but  the  second  word 
invariably  signifies  blwd.  Does  the  flower,  possibly  that  of  a thorn 
hush,  refer  to  the  wound  ? 

Before  the  prisoner,  at  the  right,  stands  the  warrior,  /,  who  claims 
him  as  his  [)roperty;  for  that  he  is  a warrior  and  not  a priest  is  indi- 
cated by  the  lance  (the  tij)  of  which  seems  to  Iw  stained  with  bl(M>d. 
as  in  the  Troano  cckIcx,  pages  ,5b  to  4b)  and  by  the  jaguar  skin  thrown 
about  him.  Before  his  face  arc  the  four  characters  12  to  15,  which 
.seem  to  have  reference  to  him.  I regard  12  as  the  sign  of  his  rank, 
which  is  further  emphasized  by  sign  13,  the  well-known  ahiia 
("  lord  ”).  14  i.s,  like  0,  imix;  I am  uncertain  as  to  what  it  signifies 

here.  Nor  do  I venture  to  dwide  regarding  15,  although  the  sign 
above  it  is  clearly  the  ben-ik  sign,  so  frcfiuently  found  in  the  manu- 
scripts and  inscri])tions.  to  which,  until  a U'tter  meaning  appears.  I 
attach  that  of  the  lunar  month  of  28  days;  unfortunately  the  prin- 
cipal sign  Ixmcath  it  is  indistinctly  tlrawn.  What  the  staff  protrud- 
ing from  this  person's  neck  signifies  I am  unable  to  say.  as  is  Mr 
Dieseldortf.  If  it  is  a sjienr  thrower  (Aztec,  atlatl),  then  it  is  indis- 
tinctly represimted. 
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Behind  f stands  c/,  doubtless  a jierson  of  lower  rank,  belaborinar 
himself  with  his  scourge  and  rejoicing  in  his  bone.  I can  not  explain 
the  four  gly])lis  16  to  19  before  his  face;  10,  with  the  closed  eye. 
general!}’  indicated  death  or  the  death  gotl ; 17  seems  to  be  coniposecl 
of  the  signs  for  the  north  tthe  region  of  death)  and  for  flame.  I 
venture  no  conjecture  concerning  18  and  19.  Can  this  whole  group 
be  an  allusion  to  human  sacrifice? 

We  now  come  to  the  four  ijersonages  to  the  left  of  the  prisoner. 
The  black  one,  f/,  recognizable  as  chief  priest  by  his  headdress,  seems 
to  lay  claim  to  the  jirisoner.  T venture  no  suggestion  as  to  the  two 
signs  10  and  11,  apparently  belonging  to  him;  perhaps  the  first,  a.s 
Mr  Dieseldorff  thinks,  refers  directly  to  the  priest. 

Next  comes  the  interesting  iiersfinage  c.  a short,  stout  gentleman, 
whose  face  is  not  in  the  least  conventional,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very 
individual,  which  suggests  the  idea  that  the  artist  in  this  case,  as 
possibly  al.so  in  that  of  the  other  personages  represented,  had  certain 
individuals  in  mind.  Ilis  jaguar-skin  cap  and  perhaps  the  black 
l>alls  hanging  t»elow  his  ear  and  over  his  breast  indicate  his  liigh  rank, 
and  sign  9 (ahau,  “lord'"),  close  before  his  forehead,  confirms  this. 
If  signs  7 and  8,  as  I suggested,  refer  to  the  feast,  then  the  former 
indicates  the  presiding  officer,  for  which  his  corpulence  well  befits  him. 
This  [KM-sonage  seems  to  me  to  have  something  humorous  alx)ut  him. 

c is  accompanied  by  the  fire-kindler.  h.  who  seems  to  give  his  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  (juarrel  iH-twwn  priest  and  warrior  with  the  hx)k 
of  an  exj>erienced  official.  < )f  the  three  glyphs  alloted  to  him.  4 to  6. 
the  last  at  any  rate  gives  his  rank,  while  1 have  tried  to  attribute  to 
4 the  kindling  of  the  fire  and  to  a the  banquet. 

There  still  retnains.  on  the  extreme  left,  a subordinate  figure,  a,  who 
was  not  deemed  worthy  of  a glyph,  and  who  has  an  extremely  stupid 
face  and  an  ojxti  mouth.  His  livery,  confined  wholly  to  his  head, 
must  have  seemed  comical  even  to  the  Mayas  themselve*s. 

I suppose  that  this  discovery  is  the  more  valuable  because  we 
poss«*ss  hardly  any  rej)rest>ntations  pertaining  to  actual  human  life 
from  the  Mayas,  except  perhajjs  in  some  parts  of  Codex  Troano- 
Cortesianus. 
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The  beautiful  vase  of  which  Mr  DieseldorfI  was  unfortunately  not 
able  to  s«*n(l  the  societj'  more  tluin  a drawing,  wliich  is  reproduced  in 
plate  VIII  of  the  volume  for  18!H,  was  discussed  in  the  last  number 
of  the  same  volume  by  Mr  E.  Fiirstemann.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  safe 
to  attempt  special  interpretations  of  complex  represiuitations  of  this 
hind  in  which  glvphs  also  play  a part,  when  only  a drawing  and 
not.  at  the  very  least,  a photographic  reproduction  serves  as  a guide; 
for  we  know  how  even  the  master  hand  of  a Catherwood  and  of  the 
artist  whom  Lord  Kingsljorotigh  emiiloyed  failed  in  the  reproduction 
of  these  intricate  figures  and  symlKils.  I would,  therefore,  have 
avoided  any  exprt'ssioti  of  my  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  rep- 
resentatiotis  had  I not  observed  that  an  incidental  identification  men- 
tioned by  Mr  DieseldorfT  in  his  description  of  the  [licture,  and  which 
is  certainly  incorrect,  has  lieen  used  by  Mr  Forstemami  as  the  princi- 
pal argument  to  prove  a certain  poitit. 

Mr  Dieseldorff  says:  “The  chief  priest.  /,  advancing  from  the 
right,  is  jiainted  black  ...  ; in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a painted  fan- 
like object,  which  I recogtiize  as  the  soplador,  woven  of  palm  leaves, 
used  in  every  household  in  this  country  to  kindle  the  fire,  and  which 
I do  not  think  was  ever  used  for  fanning,  a custom  unknown  among 
the  Indians  And  similarly,  in  discussing  the  other  figures,  he 
speaks  of  this  implement  as  a “ soplador  ".  But  ilr  Fiirstemann  con- 
cludes:' ••  The  implement  held  by  jiersons,  a,  <■,  /,  and  (j  jjoints  to  the 
kinilling  of  the  new  fire,  and  is  most  distinctly  recognized  hy  Mr 
DieseldorfI'  as  the  soplador,  or  fire  kindler,  still  in  use’*  (see  plate 

XI.VIIl). 

It  is  certainly  true  that  fans  woven  of  strips  of  palm  leaf  are  us<>d 
in  Guatemala,  as  in  many  parts  of  tropical  .Vmerica,  to  kindle 
and  keep  up  the  fire.  Dieseldorff's  statement  that  the  Itidians  of  the 

« l»n8  Gei'a^s  vod  Clinmii.  VerbiimlluDson  tier  BerUuer  (.iesellitchiift  filr  Anthropologic, 
Ethnologic,  nntl  UrgeschU’bte,  JH95,  pp.  307  to  3:i0,  published  In  Zeitschrift  fllr  Kthnologle. 
lS»ri.  pt8,  3-4. 

* Verliandliingen,  v.  26.  1804,  p,  374. 

Verhondlungcn,  v.  26,  1»‘)4.  p,  574. 
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prc.sent  (lay  in  Giiatpiimlii  do  not  use  a fan  for  fanning  tlR'insel  ves  is 
also  douhtless  Inic.  N(>itluT  to  my  knowledge  are  fans  used  among 
the  Mexican  Indians  of  to-day,  at  least  not  as  a general  custom,  luit 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans  the  fan  was  an  article  in  general  ust>. 
AVe  know  this  from  the  language;  we  learn  it  from  the  texts  and 
from  history,  and  we  see  it  in  the  illustrations  of  the  Mendoza  codex. 
And  it  was  not  otherwise  with  the  Maya  races,  for  the  word  e.xi.st.s 
in  the  Maya  language  jiroper  as  well  as  in  the  language's  of  Guate- 
mala.'’ If  we  find  no  fans  represented  in  the  few  Maya  manuscripts 
which  we  pos.ses.s,  it  is  simply  U'cause  they  treat  only  of  religious  and 
cahmdric  inattei's,  just  as  we  also  l(K)k  in  vain  for  fans  in  Me.xican 
picture  writing  of  the  same  kind.  But  we  find  pictures  of  them  in 
the  Mendoza  codex,  the  only  manuscript  which  treats  of  everyday 
civil  and  political  life,  and  they  (M’cur  in  AIixt(*c  picture  writings, 
which  appear  princijjally  to  relate  to  legends  of  the  immigrations  of 
ancestors,  human  or  divine.  It  strikes  me  as  simply  inconceivable 
that  the  fire  fan  should  have  been  used  in  the  ceremoii}'  of  procuring 
fire,  by  friction  or  that  it  should  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
figures  i>ortrayed  merely  to  convey  to  the  beholder  the  idi'a  of  the 
ceremony  of  lire-making.  In  the  many  representations  of  fire  drill- 
ing with  which  I am  familiar  in  Me.xican  picture  manuscrijHs.  and 
there  can  not  l)e  far  from  a hundred  of  them,  the  fan  is  not  used  for 
this  purpose  in  a single  instance.  The  use  of  a lire  fan  is  dejjictcd  by 
old  de  licry  as  familiar  to  the  Tupinambas  of  Brazil,  and  he  describes 
it  as  follows:  “At  night  he  ordei-s  the  fire  lx!times  to  Ixj  blown  to  a 
flame  with  a kind  of  small  liellows,  called  tatajx'cona,  not  unlike  the 
screen  which  our  women  hold  Ix-fore  their  faces  when  thej'  stand 
by  the  fire  ".  But  when  he  descrilH's  the  fire  drill  he  does  not  men- 
tion “a  .small  Ix-llows”.  lie  says:  “Such  rai>id  and  vigorous  rub- 
bing produces  lug  only  smoke,  but  also  fire.  Then  they  put  on  cotton 
or  dry  leaves,  instead  of  our  tinder,  and  the  fire  kindles  very  easily 
Two  kinds  of  fans  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Those 
of  one  kind,  made  of  feathers,  were  costly.  They  were  used  at 
festivals  and  served  as  tokens  of  high  rank,  inasmuch  as  kings  and 
noble  warrioi-s  were  (»ntitled  to  wear  those  made  of  the  precious  green 
tail  feathers  of  the  (pietzal  bird,''  the  great  merchants  lieing  allowcxl 
only  to  use  those  made  of  the  feathers  of  the  grouse'"  of  the  tierni 

•Till.  •' nbanloo,  aventndor,  numtiueiulttr  **  (Tereji.  IMccIonnrlo  de  lu  I..engua  Maya). 
Val,  aventador  de  pluma,  />  de  paltna  ” (ItraKaeur,  ViK^abulaire  de  la  lan^riie  l^ulch^'). 
^'ual.  **  FUclier '*  On  ttie  i'okomam  tongue,  according  to  Berendt).  On  the  other  hand, 
hopoh-kak  or  hopxah  kuk.  “soplador  del  fuego  " t Perez). 

* rsiiban  truer  lo8  8<'Aon^  tmou  moutpiendoreH  en  la  manu  <iue  llumaban  quetzal  ecaceu- 
aztii.  y con  uiin.^  l>an<l>iH  de  oro  qtie  ttuMun  con  laa  plumns  (Suhagun,  v.  cap.  t>). 

^ t.'uandu  llegueuiou  A nueatra  tierra  sera  tienipo  de  tit'tar  loa  lairltotes  do  ambar,  y las 
tfrejeras  que  »e  Hainan  (pietzatcoyolnacocbtli  y nucHtroB  Mnilos  neuros  qiie  se  llaman 
xauacttqdllt  y Ioh  aventadoit^  y uJenduroM  de  inuacaa  (coxoM  yehcaceunztil),  las  mantas 
rlcaa  que  hemoa  de  truer  y ion  umxtIeH  prtH'iudos  iSahagun,  v.  t>,  cap.  2). 
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Fans  of  Iho  othor  kiii<l  wore  simpler  and  were  used  in 
1 ravelin*;.  Ilemr  they  are  tlie  symbol  for  a traveler  or  for  a king's 
mes.senger.  I repro<iiief>  hen*  a ])ietiire  from  the  Mendoza  eodex, 
page  (i!)  (figure  1311.  which  re])n*sents  the  old  and  tried  warriors 


Fi<i.  131.  WarrInrM  with  fiiiiR,  from  the  Mi*nd<iza  rodex. 


who  had  received  the  title  'I'eipdua  from  the  king  and  had  the  right 
conferred  on  them  to  go  ns  his  amhas,sadors  (embaxadores)  and  to 
serve  as  leaders  and  pathfinders  in  war  (adnlides  en  las  guerrns). 
They  are  represented  ‘‘with  their  great  lances  and  fans”  (con  sus 


a b 

FUi.  132.  .MeHsetiicers  ami  traflors  iiltark»Hl,  fri>m  the  Mernloza  otulex. 


lanzones  y ventallos),  as  the  translation  says,  and  with  their  Indies 
])ainted  black,  corresponding  to  their  rank,  and  Iwcause  they  are 
t«mnd  on  an  official  mission.  In  ft,  figure  13‘2,  I give  a pair  of  mes- 
sengers of  lower  rank  (tnandones — <>xecutores  y embajadores  del 
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St'florio  dp  Mexico),  from  the  Mendoza  codex,  page  (>7,  who  have 
carried  a declaration  of  war  to  the  caci(|ne  of  a village  and  aix»  thn*- 
ing  from  the  now  hostile  region,  jnirsned  hy  archers.  In  h,  same 
figure,  also  from  the  .Mendoza  codex,  page  t>7,  we  have  the  event 
which  occasioned  the  challenge — the  surprise  and  murder  of  Afexi- 
can  traders  hy  natives  of  the  village  in  qiiestion.  Here,  too.  b»*sides 
the  carrying  frame  with  the  hale  of  wares  and  the  traveling  statf, 
we  have  the  fan  as  a n<*cessary  article  to  be  carried  on  a journey 
as  a matter  of  course.  To  the,se  three  jiictures  from  the  Alendoza 
ctnlex  I add  still  another  exami^le  («,  figure  135),  taken  from  the  Ali.x- 
tec  Colombino  (Dorenberg)  codex,  illustrating  a subject  of  a nion» 
mythologic  nature.  Here,  t(K>,  is  an  undoubted  represimtation  of 
travelers,  who  therefore  hold  in  their  right  hand  what  may  a 
lance  or  merely  a traveling  stall'  and  in  their  left  hand  carry  a fan. 
But  the  foremost  of  these  persons  is  the  most  famous  of  the  Mexi«-an 


Fio.  13U.  Travelem  iintl  whip,  from  (h»*  illxtec  Columhlnfi  ctidfx  ami  the  <'hnnm  va»<*. 


gods,  Quetzalcoatl,  the  wind  god  and  the  hero  of  the  myths  of  tlie 
wandering  Toltecs. 

The  application  of  these  pictures  to  the  scene  represimted  on  the 
Chama  vase  is  self-evident.  Whoever  examines  the  attitude  and  Vx‘ar- 
ing  of  the  si'parate  personages  impartially  will  scarcely  form  the  idea 
that  one  of  the  chief  jiriests  advancing  from  the  right  “ siH'ms  to  de- 
mand the  death  of  the  kneeling  victim  with  blfKxlthirsty  velu'ntenee. 
while  the  one  opposite  is  evidently  trying  to  pacify  him”.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  such  matters  were  ever  discussed.  If  a saeri- 
ficti  was  deemed  necessary  or  tis<>ful,  and  a tit  subject  was  at  hand, 
the  sacrifice  was  ])erformed.  The  scene  assuredly  has  an  entirely 
ditlerent  meaning  from  the  one  ascrila'd  to  it.  and  I think  I can 
explain  it  in  two  words:  arrival  and  reception. 

Now  for  the  knetding  figure.  Mr  I)ies<*ldorlT  thinks  it  is  an  elderly 
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Iiuliaii  intended  for  sacrifice,  and  Mr  Koi-steinann  refers  us  to  pajre  (!0 
of  tlie  Dresden  manuscript,  where  we  see  a caj>tive  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  a warrior  armed  with  shield  and  s])car  and  adorned  with  a 
great  feather  <-rown. 

Whoever  is  willing  to  conclude  that  the  person  in  question  (c, 
according  to  Dies«‘ldorlT's  designation)  is  an  Indian  intended  for 
sacrifice,  merely  lx*cause  he  is  represented  kneeling,  may  do  so. 
Hut  I do  not  Itelieve  that  he  will  succeed  in  finding  anything  to 
sujjport  his  theory  in  any  pictorial  represtuitation  of  a Maya  manu- 
script or  Me.xican  picture  writing.  To  me  it  seems  indubitable 
that  this  figure  (see  plate  .XLViii)  is  not  meant  to  nqiresent  a prisoner. 
In  their  pictorial  representations  these  ancient  |M>oples  were  wont  to 
speak  a language  which  can  not  so  easily  l>e  misunderstootl.  The  pris- 
oner was  dragged  to  the  spot  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  That  is  the 
ttsual  mode  of  representation  in  Mexican  picture  writing  and  on 
Mexican  reliefs.  That  was  the  actual  procedure  in  the  worship  of  the 
Mexicans  when  a i)risoner  was  offered  as  a sacrifice.  Or  else  the  ]>ris- 
oner  is  repres<mted  as  a ca[)tive.  with  arms  bound  Indiind  his  back,  or 
carried  in  a bag  like  a trojdiy  of  the  chast>.  It  is  thus  in  the  Maya 
manuscripts.  Mr  Forstemann  gws  still  more  into  detail  in  de.scrib- 
ing  his  picture.  He  Indieves  he  recognizes  in  the  object  which  the 
person  c has  in  his  hand  either  a badgr-  of  office  or  a broken  spear.  Tie 
sees  an  arrow  head  sticking  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  right  hand  seems 
to  him  to  b(‘  rais<>d  in  agony  toward  the  wound.  And,  lastly,  he  is 
inclined  to  consider  the  flower  visil)le  at  the  back  of  the  nwk  as  a 
symlK)l  for  bfiMsl,  the  result  of  an  asstK-iation  of  iileas  pnaliiced  by 
the  similarity  of  sound  lM>twi>t‘n  <|uix  thorn  ”),  and  quic  (“  bUxid  ”). 
Precis«*ly  what  Mr  Fiirstemann  takes  for  the  arrow  head  piercing 
the  lower  jaw.  whether  it  is  the  two  last  hairs  of  the  Ix-ard,  or  the 
black  mai'king,  which  six-ms  to  lx*  Ixdow  the  upper  lip.  or  ]>erhaps 
the  two  ear  {wgs.  I frankly  confess  I do  not  knovv.  As  for  the 
gesture  of  the  right  hand,  which  is  moreover  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  last  jx-rsonage.  the  coni])anion  of  the  advancing  chief- 
tain. it  has  (piite  a different  and  a very  definite  meaning.  It  was  the 
customary  salute  among  the  pagan  Mayas,  or  rather  a sign  of 
humility  and  submission,  the  sign  of  peaceful  intent." 

The  gesture  is  perfectly  comprehensible.  The  hand  in  which  the 
enemy  hohls  his  weapon,  the  hand  with  which  he  deals  a blow,  is  turned 
backward,  away  from  the  one  who  is  to  Ix'  jx'acefully  saluted.  The 
weaiKui  which  is  held  in  the  right  hand  was  probably  laid  aside  for 

• Sm*  CoKolludo,  T.  !>,  cap.  H,  arxl  VlllaptitJerre  y Sotoumynr,  v.  2,  cap.  2 : Euepo  f|ue 

lleKnron,  Miiludaron  Iok  doa  capUant>a  A Iom  doti  Hellploaos.  & au  (quo  ch, 

cchar  pI  brn<;o  derccho  aobro  el  ombro.  et»  nefi.il  de  pnz  y nmistml).  that  Ib  they  aalutwJ 
the  two  monkK  after  their  fashion,  by  raising  the  right  arm  upward  toward  the  shoulder, 

n sign  of  |>eace  and  friendship. 
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the  moment."  In  this  picture  the  fig-iire  g,  the  companion  of  tlie 
visitor,  has  tucked  tlie  fan.  which  lie  originally  held  in  hi.s  rigrht  liand. 
under  his  left  arm  in  a rather  comical  manner,  in  order  to  j)erforni  the 
.salute.  The  reason  why  hut  two  of  the  seven  figures  in  our  picture 
perforin  the  salute  is  that  this  gesture  is  here  made  only  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  chief  personages.  These  chief  ix*rsonages  are,  on  the 
one  side,  the  strange  chieftain  just  arriving;  on  the  other  siile,  the  four 
jirinces  of  the  trilic  visited,  who,  if  they  were  of  the  Kiche  trilx*,  for 
instance,  would  hear  the  titles  Ahpop,  Ah[Kip  Camha.  Ahan  Kalel. 
and  Ahtzic  Vinak.  The  kneeling  person,  theivfore.  marked  foi-  sacri- 
fice’ hy  Mr  Dieseldorff.  regarded  hy  Mr  Fiirstemann  as  a woundeil, 
bleeding  captive  claimed  as  a victim  by  the  priest  again.st  the  will 
of  the  real  victor,  I consider  simply  as  the  attendant,  the  servant,  the 
follower — -the  slave,  if  you  will — of  the  four  princes  who  are  rc’ceiv- 
ing  the  strange  chieftain  into  their  territory.  It  is  possible  that  be 
IS  i-epresented  kneeling  merely  for  the  sake  of  economizing  space, 
since  the  attitude  of  a person  advancing  in  rapid  action  left  a gap 
not  otherwise  to  lx>  filled.  Moreover,  a greater  degree  of  sulnnissive- 
ness  is  justifiable  or  at  any  rate  courteous  on  the  part  of  those  i-eceiv- 
ing  a guest. 

Mr  Fiirstemann  is  quite  correct  in  assuming,  contrary  to  Mr  13iesel- 
dorff's  view,  that  the  pei-sonage  advancing  from  the  right  can  only 
be  a warrior.  I would  like  to  be  more  explicit  and  as.sert  that  he  is 
a warrior  chief.  The  common  soldier  among  the  Mexicans  carried 
the  maquatiitl,  the  wmiden  sword  with  an  edge  of  obsidian  splinters. 
The  chieftains,  as  figure  1.^1  and  other  pictures  in  the  Mendoza  ccnlex 
show,  carried  long  pike.s,  which  had  at  the  point  a hladelike  expansion 
armed  with  obsidian  sjilinters.  The  common  soldier  among  the 
Mayas  was  armed  with  bow  and  arrows  and  the  chief  carried  a long 
pike.  In  the  pas.sage  which  I cited  in  confirmation  of  the  gesture  of 
salutation  the.se  pikes  which  were  carried  by  the  Maya  chiefs  are 
exactly  described.  I will  quote  the  description  here,  because  it  puts 
into  words  precisely  what  we  see  in  the  Chama  picture.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  the  two  leaders  whom  Canek.  the  chieftain  of  the  Itza.s. 
sent  to  Tipu  in  1(118  to  meet  the  two  Franciscan  monks.  Bartholo- 
mew de  Fuen.salida  and  Juan  de  Orbita:  ‘‘They  carried  pikes  with 

blades  of  (lint,  (piite  after  the  manner  of  ours,  only  that  ours  have 
blades  of  steel,  and  they  have  at  the  base  of  the  blade  many  feathers 
of  bright  and  beautiful  colors,  just  as  our  ensigns  have  tas.sels  wound 
about  at  the  head.  The  blades  are  alxuit  one-fourth  of  an  ell  long, 

•In  tlio  same  way  the  North  American  Indians  hold  out  the  right  hand,  palm  upward, 
or  raise  both  hands  empty,  in  sign  of  iH'ace  and  friendship,  while  the  Natcln^.  who  niet 
l.a  Salle's  column  In  lOS'J.  expresstsl  the  same  idea  hy  clasping  their  hands  together. 
See  Oarrlck  Mullery  In  First  .Annual  Iteporl.  Hureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  530  and  531. 
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two-edged,  and  with  points  ns  sharp  as  a dagger  j>oint.  Tlie  other 
Ttzas  carried  bows  and  arrows,  without  whicli  they  never  venture 
out  of  their  town 

Witli  tlie  view  I hold  in  regard  to  the  knwling  figure  in  our 
picture,  c,  I can  not,  of  course,  suj)pose  the  oldect  wliich  tliis  pei-son 
hohls  in  his  left  hand  and  seems  to  be  pres<>nting  to  be  a part  of  a fire 
drill.  Owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  the  drawing  I can  not  say  what 
it  really  represt'uts. 

On  the  other  hand,  I can  only  regard  as  a inisapjtreheiision  the 
statement  of  Messrs  I)ie.s<‘ldorff  and  Forstemnnn  that  the  companion 
of  the  advancing  chief  {;/,  ]>late  .\i.viii)  has  a scourge  in  his  hand. 
The  whip  is  familiar  to  us.  ]x>oples  of  the  Old  World,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  inflicting  pain,  lK‘catis(>  we  have  saddle  and  draft  horses 
which  are  driven  with  tlu'  whip.  Ihit  among  the  ancient  Central 
.Vmericans.  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  animals  for  such 
))urposes.  there  was.  ordinarily,  no  reason  for  the  invention  of  such 
an  instrument.  The  only  instance  I know  of  a whip  in  Me.xico  and 
Central  .Vmerica  {h.  figure  13:5)  is.  in  fact,  contained  in  a picture  in 
which  an  animal  is  lx>ing  led.  It  is  one  of  the  interesting  clay  reliefs 
from  ('hiapas,  pre.served  in  the  Must'o  Nacioual  o^  Me.\ieo,  which 
shows  the  sacred  tapir  led  liy  two  richly  clad  ]>riests.“  Hut  this  is  the 
only  instanct'  of  which  I know.  I have  never  thus  far  found  a 
s<‘ourge  in  the  long  list  of  instruments  used  by  the  Me.xicans  and  Cen- 
tral .Americans  to  inflict  torture  u])on  themselves  or  others,  and  these 
lists  are  recorded  with  pedantic  exactness  in  various  passages  of  the 
|)icture  writings. 

What  Messrs  Dieseldorff  and  F()rstemann  regard  ns  a whij)  brand- 
ished in  the  hand  of  g.  plate  xi.viii,  in  the  ('hama  picture,  is.  if  the 
drawing  is  indeed  correct,  nothing  more  than  a necklace,  .somewhat 
displaced  by  the  energetic  motion  of  the  right  hand,  and  consisting 
of  a large,  four-cornered  prismatic  or  cvlindric  stone  lieail,  strung 
on  a twisted  cord.  We  know  from  actual  specimens  in  our  collections 
that  such  long  cylindrie  or  ])rismatic  lK>ad.s  were  worn,  and  this  is 
shown,  for  instance,  by  various  clay  figures  and  fragments  in  Doctor 
Sapper's  collection.  Whoever  compares  this  sujiposed  whip  of  g 
with  the  cord  on  which  a ring,  apparently  cut  from  a mus.sel  shell, 
is  hung  about  the  neck  of  h must  lie  convinced,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
correctness  of  my  view. 

I need  hardly  dwell  ui>on  the  fact  that  I am  equally  unwilling  to 
repird  the  object  held  in  the  hand  of  d as  a st-ourgi-.  'I'his  black- 
painted  figure  is  apparently  the  spokesman  of  the  groiqi  represented 

" These  clay  filett  are  re{>nMluc<r«l  in  the  Hptondid  Hoiivenir  ptibllcation  IhnuM  hy  the  Junta 
Tolumhlnn  In  Mexico  three  yearn  ajro  for  the  celebration  of  tho^four  hundredth  nnnlver- 
aary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

7238— N(t.  28— <15 42 
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(111  the  left  side  of  tlie  jiietiiiT.  The  uplifted  huiid  shows  that  lie  is 
iitteriiifr  the  s|K“eeh  of  welcome.  Hut  I eiiii  not  say  wliiit  the  ohjeet 
limy  he  wliieh  he  liolds  in  his  rifrlit  hiind,  wliether  it  is  a had^'  of 
oftice,  or  what  it  is. 

I now  come  to  tlie  lames  wliich  both  n and  t/  hold  in  the  left  hand. 
P'drstema nil's  theory  that  by  numns  of  them  “the  ban<|uets  aiv  very 
realistically  indicated"  is  aiiythinir  but  convinciiifi.  and  1 ii>ally 
think  it  must  b<>  characterized  as  frrotesfjue.  For  even  the  other 
glyphs  to  which  Mr  Forstcmann  refers  are  of  undetermined  mean- 
ing. I think  that  there  can  1k'  no  question  here  of  anything  but  an 
implement  or  a cognizance.  In  the  picture  writings  and  the  collec- 
tions we,  chiefly  find  three  kinds  of  implements  made  of  bone.  Itone.s 
jMiinted  at  one  end  were  used  as  daggers  (punche.s,  awls)  and  as 
instruments  of  castigation.  Hones  with  parallel  incisions  on  the  sur- 
face could  1h-  used  ns  rattles  (Me.xican  omichicauaztli ) by  passing 
over  them  the  prong  of  a deer's  horn  or  a snail  .shell.  Flutes  were 
also  made  of  long  bones,  as  in  ancient  Peru  and  among  the  (Juiana 
Carilis.  .Such  lame  flutes  were  dug  up,  for  im-tance,  at  Progreso,  near 
Merida.  Yucatan,  with  ancient  clay  ves.sc*ls  and  skeletons  with  mal- 
formed skulls.”  The  bone  held  by  a and  (j  can  not  have  been  usc-d  as  a 
dagger  on  account  of  its  form.  IVe  may  as.sume  that  it  was  a musi- 
cal instrument,  a flute,  or  a rattle. 

As  for  the  jamsons  represemted,  the  most  striking  thing  alamt  them 
is  that  all.  with  the  single  exception  of  c/,  farthest  to  the  right,  have 
more  or  less  markial  indications  of  a beard.  We  know  that  Indians 
in  general  have  a very  slight  growth  of  la'ard,  and  among  inany, 
indecal  among  most.  trila>s  the  law  of  beauty  demandcal  that  thc“  faiv 
and  laaly  should  la>  kejit  as  smooth  as  ]a>s.sible.  TweezeiN  play  an 
im|)ortant  part  among  the  anti(|uilic‘s  and  in  nuMlern  ethnogi-aphy 
everywhere  in  America.  Of  the  .Mayas  of  Yucatan  in  particular  the 
chronicler  relates  that  they  had  no  laamls  ind  that  children  even  weiv 
subjectc'd  to  a prescribed  treatment  to  ]irevent  the  growth  of  iMuirds.* 
The  arriving  chieftain,  /,  has  a lieard  of  singularly  .striking  form. 
Mr  Dieseldorll  rec'ognizes  it  as  the  form  of  lx>ard  whic'h  cx-curs  in  the 
males  of  a sjiecies  of  monkey  known  to  the'Indians  as  batz.  and  there- 
fore suggests  that  the  figure  in  question  weare  a inoid\ey  mask.  I 
will  not  deny  that  the  shajie  of  this  tx-ard  may  stand  in  distinct  sjje- 
cific  relation  to  the  bixird  of  a monkey,  but  I can  not  admit  that  f 
wears  a monkew  mask.  The  face  of  the  monkey  has  certain  distinctly 
characteristic  features,  which  are  usually  faithfully  grasix>d  and 
reproduci'd  by  Indian  artists;  but  these  arc  wholly  wanting  here. 

" Annle»  del  Muhoo  Naclonnl  do  Mexico,  v.  S.  p,  U7S. 

^ “ No  criavnn  barboH,  y doclon  quo  Ioh  (|uomavnn  loa  rostro*  kuh  madros  con  pafuia 
calicntoa,  alondo  niilos,  ponjue  no  lea  crecleson  ” (Landa). 
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The  sun  goil  is  represontod  in  Maya  manuscripts  as  Ix-ardcd,  and  so, 
fre<(iK*ntly,  in  Mexican  picture  writings,  is  the  }jod  Qiietsialcoati,  wlio, 
altliou^li  usually  called  the  wind  ffod,  can  not  deny  kinship  with  the 
sun  god  of  the  Maya  tribes. 

The  Mayas  styled  the  sunlxiams  u mex  kin  (“  beard  of  the  sun 
I give  in  H.  figure  i:t4,  two  pictures  of  Quetzalcoatl,  ami  Iwlow  them 
four  i)ictures  of  the  sun  god  fnmi  the  Dresden  manuscript,  which  may 
safely  be  d&signated  as  Kinich  Ahau.  The  Iward  surrounding  the 
entire  chin  is  unmistakable.  The  last  two  pictures  particidarly  agree 
with  /.  plate  .\i.vni,  of  the  Chama  vase  in  the  shape  of  the  beard, 
indeed  I might  almost  say  in  the  features,  especially  in  the  shape  of 
(he  nose,  which  in  the  drawings  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  is  usually 
stereotyped  and  characteristic  for  the  individual  gmls.  The  j>erson- 


Fio.  134,  Plgores  fi*um  codicoH  nbowing  beard,  and  gljrph*  from  vaite. 


ages  at  the  left  of  the  picture,  on  the  other  hand,  have  Ijcards  corre- 
sponding more  nearly  to  the  natural  sparse  growth  of  Indians.  In 
this  connection  I will  not  omit  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
among  the  antiquities  from  the  Kekchi  territory,  the  region  about 
Coban.  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Ethnology,  there 
are  various  small  clay  masks  and  heads  with  plainly  developed 
mustaches. 


■ Mexkln  rnyo«  del  sol  (l*ere**n  dictionary). 
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In  one  of  tlio  famous  ivliefs  of  Santa  Lncia  do  C'ozmnalliiiapa  the 
saorifioial  jiriost  is  s»>(>n  in  llio  contoi’.  and  in  the  four  corners  liis  four 
assistants,  who  are  variously  costnnied  according  to  the  canlinal 
])oints  to  which  lliey  ladong,  and  are  in  part  reiiresented  as  skeletons. 
Each  of  the  five  pei’sonages  la-aiN  in  his  arm,  that  is,  in  his  Imiul.  the 
heail  of  a human  la'ing,  and  each  of  these  heads  has  jx'culiar  features, 
a jK*culiar  style  of  wearing  the  hair,  etc.  Only  the  head  htdd  by  the 
chief  prie.st  agrees  in  features  and  coiffure  with  that  carried  by  the 
skeleton  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  Both  heads  have  an  age<l. 
In-arded  fait“.  Were  not  the  distinguishing  marks  of  ohl  age  cdearly 
e.Nhihited  by  both  these  heads,  togi'ther  with  the  l>eard,  we  should  Ix' 
justified  in  thinking  that  the  four  cnt-otf  heads  were  meant  to  indicate 
the  four  tribes  living  at  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  that  the  tribe  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  was  distinguished  by  a growth  of  IhuihI 
and  was  also  the  chief  enemy  of  the  buildei's  of  the  monmueiits  of 
Co/.umalhuapa. 

To  return  to  our  Chama  picture,  both  Die.seldortf  and  Fiirsteniarin 
es|x‘cially  call  attention  to  the  knol)by  e.xcrescences  on  the  forehead 
and  nos(>  of  st*veral  of  the  characters  on  the  left  hand.  Both,  without 
hesitation,  declare  them  to  be  warts.  T do  not  think  such  growths 
were  deemed  particularly  la'antiful  by  any  tribe,  much  less  that  the 
ancient  Indian  artist  would  have  felt  obliged  to  make  tbein  thus 
prominent.  I am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  we  here  ha\e  to  deal 
with  a kind  of  decoration  with  ins«'rted  knobs,  similar  to  thos<>  <>u  the 
head  in  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  ndief  just  descrilHsl  and  es[K*cially 
evident  on  the  nostrils  ami  above  the  root  of  the  nose  of  fi,  figure  bU. 
which  I have  also  taken  from  a relief  of  Cozumalhuapa. 

I will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  dress  and  ornament,  but  I will 
only  add  that  thereby  the  chief  dignitaries  of  a trilx'  are  evidently 
characterized,  of  whom  there  were  always  four  among  the  Kiclies 
and  other  (Juatemala  trilK's,  distinguished  by  s]x*cial  titles.  Mr 
DieseldorfT,  in  describing  the  black-])ainted  figure  (f/,  jilate  xi.viii), 
mentions  that  he  wears  bound  on  the  back  of  the  head  “ a pointed, 
checkered  cap.  such  as  chief  priests  usually  wore  ”.  I tlo  not  I'emem- 
ber  to  have  found  this  described  anywhere  as  the  dress  of  a chief 
ju’iest  ",  nor  to  have  swn  it  anywhere.  The  object  projwting  from 
the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  chief  pei-sonage  /.  ailvancing  from  the 
right,  which  looks  like  a statf,  I will  not  venture <lefinitely  to  interpret. 
It  may  lx*  connected  in  some  way  with  the.  ear  ornament  or  with  the 
Imck  lx)w  of  the  neck  ornament.  The  ear  ornament  is  sometimes  of 
monstrous  size  on  the  figures  of  .Maya  art,  one  of  the  deities  in  the 
Maya  manuscripts  having  an  entire  bird  as  an  ear  jx'g. 

The  glyphs  still  remain  to  be  discusst'd.  Messrs  DieseldortT  and 
For.stemann  have  numlx'red  them  as  follows,  according  to  their  order 
in  the  picture: 
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'I'lie  Inst  01K-,  2;?,  is  explaiiu*'!  I)V  Fin-stonmmi  ns  a miinoric  expres- 
sion. It  (lm*s,  indeed,  eontniii  tlie  nimienil  8 and  the  element  wliieh 
in  the  Dresilen  nianiiserij)!  and  upon  the  Copan  stela'  denotes  the 
period  of  .‘itiO  days,  eomhined.  it  is  true,  with  another  element  as  yet 
imUnown.  Fiirstemann  eonjeetures  that  the  entire  glyph  is  meant 
to  indicate  a period  of  8 solar  yeaiv. 

(ilyph  12  may  have  a similar  sja'clal  meaning.  It  may  possibly, 
in  so  far  as  the  indistinct  drawing  admits  of  any  recognition,  denote 
the  tiinal  Xul.  The  other  glyphs,  the  grouits  1,  2,  3;  4,  5,  <1;  7,  8,  0; 
10,  11;  20.  21,  22;  HI,  M,  lo;  10,  17,  18,  1!>.  would  Ix'long.  nispe<'- 
tively.  to  figures  u,  f>,  c,  t/.  c,  /,  and  ;/,  beside  which  they  stand. 
-Vs  to  the  signilicfince  of  all  these,  only  vague  conjectures  can  he 
made.  The  spwial  refereiu'e  to  faxl  which  F’firstemann  accepts  for 
0 and  14  is  more  thtin  (luestioimhle.  'I’he  reference  to  the  fire  drill 
which  he  conjectures  for  4.  17.  21  may  stand,  without  justifying  th" 
conclusions  which  he  draws  from  the  fact.  From  the  entire  order  of 
arrangement  I should  conjecture  that  in  each  ease  the  glyphs  stated 
the  title  and  name  of  the  ]K'rsou  iti  (ptestion:  hut,  as  we  know 
nothing  iihout  either  the  one  or  the  other,  sfH'culations  conceruinjr 
them  are  of  little  value.  I am  somewhat  iit  sympathy  with  Diest-l- 
(lortFs  definition  of  1 atiil  10  as  .Vh-pop.  In  that  case  we  should  have 
it  curiously  reduced  form  of  l‘o]). 

, 'should  it  1k'  correct  that  12  denotes  the  uinal  Xttl  ami  23  the  period 
of  S solar  years,  I might  tlevelop  a theory  which  woiiltl  ac(a)rd  very 
well  with  Fiir.stemann's  futidamental  asstmtptioti,  althotigh,  of  course', 
the  interpr('tatii)u  of  tlie  ])rincipal  conception  moves  along  wholly 
dill'en'iit  lines.  From  the  sixtet'iith  <lay  of  uinal  Xul  to  the  first  day 
of  uinal  Vaxkin,  inclusive,  the  dt'itarlure  of  (’ukulcan  was  cvh'hrated 
at  Maui  in  Yucatan,  ami  it  was  Ix'lieved  that  during  those  tlays  C'u- 
kulcan  di'scetided  from  heaven  to  rt'ta'ive  gifts  and  honiagi'  in  person. 
Xow,  (’ukidcan  is  (,>ui't/.alcoatl,  and  Quetzalcoatl  is  identified  with 
Venus,  and  in  /.  plate  xi.vm,  of  our  vas<>  painting,  we  are  reminde<l 
of  (Jui'tz.alcoatl  by  the  form  of  the  Ix'ard.  If  tlu'  two  glyphs, 
tlu'irfore.  correspond  to  the  ])criiKls  indicated  above,  we  should  have 
here  the  ri'volution  of  I'enus  and  the  fi'ast  ht'ld  in  honor  of  the  god 
who  is  idt'iitified  with  I'enus,  Quet7,alcoatl-('('a<'atl,  the  morning 
star,  who  a])pears  and  Ix'gins  his  eoursi'  anew.  This  would  then  be 
the  fuudanu'utal  i<lea  of  our  vase  ])ainting. 

The  alx)ve  would  Ik*  my  explanation  if  I had  only  / and  the  two 
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irlyplis  in  (|iK‘stioii  to  take  into  eotisi<leration,  and  if  I could  U- 
convinced  of  the  exclusively  astronomic  purport  of  the  manuscripts 
and  of  the  myths  of  the  Central  Americans.  But  I think  that  all  the 
[H'rsonnjres.  includin}'  /,  exhibit  so  much  realism  and  loc-al  c<dor  that 
we  can  not  rest  content  with  mere  astronomy.  This  ri‘alisin  is  like- 
wi.se  fully  a|)preciated  hy  Afr  Kiirsteinann. 

A certain  analog:y  existing  l>etween  the  first  jx'rson  in  the  j)icturc 
given  alM)ve  in  e,  figure  133,  and  /,  plate  xi.viii,  of  the  vase  j>icture. 
might  admit  of  another  explanation.  The  Maya  races  in  Guatemala, 
as  1 have  already  shown  in  an  earlier  essiiy,"  were  well  acquaint»Hl 
with  the  Toltecs,  the  Yaqui-Vinak,  and  their  god  Quetzalcoatl.  In 
the  Pojml  Vnh  the  creative  god  is  identified  with  (Jucumatz,  that 
is.  Quetzalcoatl.  and  in  one  jjlace  he  is  actitally  called  Ah-Toltecat, 
the  Toltec.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Guatemala  triljes. 
as  well  as  thost-  of  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan,  the  ancestors  of  their  races 
came  from  Tida,  the  city  of  the  Toltecs.  In  a most  valuable  treatisi" 
U|x)n  the  Toltec  (piestion  DcK'tor  Stoll  ^ calls  attention  to  the  great 
part  which  traveling  Xahiiatl  merchants  and  the  great  hordes  of 
Nahuatl  nationality  which  crowded  into  these*  southern  legions  as 
traders  and  colonists  must  doubtless  have  played  in  Central  America, 
^s  it  not  possible  that  the  painting  on  our  vase  illustrates  the  ajijx-ar- 
ance  of  one  of  thesi*  tribal  hordes,  represented  by  their  deity,  in  the 
mid.st  of  the  native  Maya  ])oj)idation  ? Theiv  is  undoubtedly  a cer- 
tain contrast  iM'tween  the  figun*s  on  the  right  and  those  on  the  left 
of  the  picture,  d'he  arrangement  and  leaving  of  the  dillerent  figures 
in  the  two  groups  would  s**em  entin*ly  natural  if  we  aewpt  such  a 
solution.  Unfortunately,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  ever  attain- 
ing positive  knowledgi*  in  regard  to  (piestions  of  this  sort.  It  is 
[irincipally  in  (iuateniala  that  we  are  very  insufficiently  or  not  at  all 
informed  respecting  the  Iwal  traditions  and  myths  of  the  various 
Iriles.  Priests  sent  to  Guatemala  were  forbidden  by  an  absurd 
dei'ree  to  teach  Christianity  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  language. 
Hence  the  jirie.sts  took  no  interest  in  the  languagi'  or  in  the  traditions 
of  the  natives,  and  the  later  discovery  of  such  interesting  documents 
as  the  Popol  Vnh  can  not  wholly  supply  the  alisolute  want  of  a 
medium  of  interpretation.  Unfortunately,  a Sahagun  did  not  arise 
for  the  ancient  races  of  Central  .America. 

In  concluding  thest;  remarks  1 will  add  a few  observations  comvrn- 
ing  the  other  vessels  from  Chama  which  Mr  Diesi^ldortf  has  de- 
.scrilx'd.  It  is  partictdarly  worthy  of  notice  that  at  least  four  of  the 
vessels — the  one  first  disctisst'd,  the  one  with  the  bat  gixl  (Yerhand- 
lungen,  1804,  jilate  -xiii),  and  the  two  ve.s.sels  shown  in  plate  .\vi,  Ver- 

• VerhaiitihinKei).  lSii4,  p.  57.S. 

*<»uutomnla.  Heiat’U  und  SciindtrruuKPU  aus  Ueu  Jalirvn,  187S-18H3,  l.,eipaiK, 
pp.  408  to  4J2. 
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liaiiillim^eii.  lSi>3 — are  j)roved  l>y  (lie  style  of  (lie  fijriires  and  glyphs, 
and  es|MH'ially  hy  the  pattern  of  diM'oration,  to  he  allied  to  each 
other  and  evitleiitly  to  have  la'en  made  in  the  sjiine  ])lace.  The 
glyphs  generally  agree  with  the  forms  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  Maya  manuscripts  and  on  the  reliefs  of  Copan  and  I’aleiupie 
without  enahling  ns  to  connect  them  more  closely  with  any  one 
manuscript  or  relief.  With  regard  to  the  figures,  the  god  in  the 
snail  shell,  occurring  on  two  vessels,  may  at  once  l>e  identified  with 
the  god  who  is  regent  of  7 Ahaii  in  the  Perez  c<Kle.\.  1 sent  a 
drawing  of  this  goil  to  Mr  Dieseldorff,  which  is  reproduced  in  his 
lii’st  es.say.“  I would,  however,  remark  that  this  god  does  not  hold  a 
skull  in  his  hand,  but  the  head  of  the  god  with  the  proliferous  nose, 
the  god  of  increase  aiul  abundant  water,  whom  I think  I can  identify 
with  ,\h  ISolon  Tzacab.  The  g<Ml  in  the  snail  shell  is  the  third  in  the 
stTies  of  '20  deities  in  the  Dresden  manuscript.  He  has  no  direct 
coniUH-tion  with  the  old  ginl,  D of  Schellhas's  nomenclature.  This 
puts  an  end  to  the  sj)eculations  in  regard  to  the  moon  and  the  north. 
The  relations  of  this  old  god  to  the  iikkui  are  at  least  very  doubtful. 

A youthful  god  is  represimted  on  one  of  the  two  ve.s.sels,  which  are 
reproiluced  in  volume  go  of  the  Verhamllungen,  plate  .\vi.  The 
glyiihs  Ix'twiH'ii  the  two  ])i<'tures  of  the  god  in  the  upixu-  half  of  the 
decorated  surface  may  lx‘  of  value  in  determining  this  deity.  The.se 
consist  of  two  rectangles,  each  containing  two  day  signs.  The  first 
one,  whch  I have  reproduced  in  c,  figure  134,  undoubteilly  contains 
the  signs  Um  and  ix."  In  the  other,  </,  the  lower  character  is 
with  equal  certainty  meant  for  Caban,  while  the  upper  one  is  some- 
what more  uncertain,  but  in  my  opinion  it  may,  with  tolerable  lu-ob- 
ability  stand  for  Cib.  Xow,  as  Ben  and  Ix  both  precede  the  charac- 
ter Men,  while  Cib  and  Caban  are  the  day  signs  immediately  follow- 
ing it,  it  st-eins  probable  that  the  picture  of  the  god  1x4 ween  the  two 
rectangles  containing  the  glyphs  is  meant  to  represent  or  to  express 
till?  sign  .Men,  which  is  missing  betwren  the  two  pairs  of  day  Signs, 
as  lx“ing  a cleity  in  .some  manner  a.s.s<x'iated  with  it. 

Two  rectangles  containing  glyphs  occur  on  the  other  ves.sel,  that 
re]>resente<l  in  plate  .xvi,  which  is  decorated  with  the  figure  of  the  g<xl 
in  the  snail  shell.  One  rectangle,  /,  figure  134,  contains  the  same 

• VprhnmllunKPij.  p.  ttp.  0. 

•*  .Mr  ori^imilly  r«*t»d  tbrsM*  Nni-iuiix,  or.  with  reference  to  tlie  three  ilois  iii 

the  -hIkii.  Imox.  After  recelvluc  n conimunicsitlon  from  me  he  accepted  my  reading, 

p.  of  the  Verhandlungcn  for  18D-4,  But  wlicn  ho  says  there:  ” Ix,  more  correctly 
written  hix  <’ Jagtmr 1 must  olitterve  thut  the  Maya  Ix  corresiKtmU  to  Iz  i»r  llz  of 
the  tiuatcmalun  tongue,  and  the  latter  menn.<4  "magic",  or  "magician''.  In  the  latter 
sciiae  it  may  take  the  prelix  ah,  the  sign  <»f  the  maM'uliiie  gender,  which  glvea  us  ah-itz, 
and  In  Maya,  hIx.  But  the  latter  Is  by  no  means  necessary,  and  Indewl  we  more  fre- 
(|uetitly  hud  the  M.iya  charneler  written  Ix  and  Illx.  The  day  sign  Yix,  Ix,  or  Ah-ltz,  Hix 
correhpomls  in  I'ipil  to  tlie  character  I'eyolUMpinni  t"  the  magician  The  latter  word 
was  undoul)t(Hlly  nliiisj  in  the  old  Indian  coDoeptlon  to  tetpiani,  another  word  for  Oceiott 
("Jaguar"),  the  Mexican  name  for  this  day  sign. 
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si|riis  Ik-n  imd  Ix  in  rcviT'O  order.  In  the  other,  e,  I think  1 recojrnize 
witlioiit  11  donlit  the  day  sign  Oc. 

I am  still  douhtfiil  alanit  tlie  upper  elmracter.  Hut  if  we  could  a.s- 
suine  that  tlie  same  connection  la-tween  the  picture  and  the  grly|>h‘^ 
exists  here  that  1 have  just  proved  to  exist  on  the  otlier  vesM>l.  we 
miglit  read  the  uj>i)er  character  in  <•  as  C'hiien,  and  we  shouhl  then 
have  in  tf  Oc  and  Chuen,  the  two  signs  preceding  Eh.  in  /,  Hen  and  Ix. 
the  two  signs  following  Eh,  and  could  therefotv  assume  that  the 
deity  in  the  snail  shell,  who  is  twice  rc|)eated  upon  this  ve.sstd.  is 
intended  to  repn>sent  or  to  express  the  day  sign  Eh.  In  that  cast*  we 
should  have  a very  la-euliar.  hitherto  unknown,  form  of  the  sign 
C'huen  to  deal  with. 

,\  third  god  is  the  hat  god.  who  is  also  repre.si-nted  on  two  of  the 
l)ies(‘ldorir  va.ses.  In  an  earlier  article"  I asst>mhled  what  informa- 
tion 1 had  at  hand  regarding  this  deity  and  ixiinted  out  that  sjH-cial 
veneration  was  paid  to  it  in  (iiiatemala,  among  other  jdacvs.  I had  at 
that  time  oidy  very  cursorily  s*>en  the  glyphs  accompanying  the  j>ic- 
ture  of  the  hat  god  on  the  Dieseldortf  vase.  Opjiortunity  now  being 
atforded  hy  the  jiuhlication  of  the  drawing  to  study  them  carefully,  I 
still  consider  the  same  reserve  to  he  wise  on  my  part  which  Mr  l)ii*sel- 
dorlf  maintains  on  his  in  ivgard  to  their  interpretation.  I will  oidy 
remark  that  the  picture  of  the  hat.  which  is  ohvlous  in  the  glyph  of 
the  uinal  Zotz  and  in  the  other  glyphs  rejiroduced  there.  i1<h*s  not 
aj>|M-ar  here.  If  we  designate  the  glyjihs,  as  in  jilate  .xiii,  volume  2<> 
of  the  Verhandhmgen.  hy  the  numlH-rs  1 to  li  from  alwve  downward, 
then  gly])h  1 aiipears  to  me  to  he  the  principal  one.  It  contains  the 
clouil  masses  of  the  cauac  sign,  which  also  occur  everywhere  on  the 
head  of  the  hat  in  the  glyiihs  on  the  Copan  stehe.''  'I'he  siH'ond  glyph 
may  contain  the  skull  of  the  character  Cimi.  'I'he  third  sih-ius  allied 
to  the  sixth,  and  both  s<>em  to  contain  the  c-haracter  Kan.  The  fifth 
contains  the  character  Imix.  together  with  another  element,  which, 
comhined  with  Imix.  occurs  in  another  glyph  on  pagi*  (11  of  the  Dres- 
den manuscript.  Hut  I can  offer  no  suggestion  as  to  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  all  thesi'  glyphs. 

.Mr  Diesc'ldorrt'  has  rendered  to  science  a conspicuous  s«‘rvi(x*  by  his 
careful  and  ex]>ert  e.\ca\ations  and  hy  the  pnhlication  of  their  ivsiilts. 
Had  there  la-en  the  same  careful  and  thorough  ix-searches  made  in 
many  different  localities  of  Mexico  and  (Vntral  .Vmerica,  we  might 
decide  with  much  more  certainty  the  prohlems  which  now  la-cupy  us. 
and  we  should  more  clearly  com])rehend  the  early  hi.story  of  these 
interesting  ancient  races.  May  Mr  Dieseldorff  1m>  enabled  to  continue 
his  investigations  anil  may  erpially  active  and  eipially  successful 
workers  come  forward  in  other  plaees  to  increase  our  knowledge. 

" Vei*hiimllunK«‘n,  v.  2l»,  IHO-I,  pp.  ri77  ami  following. 

* V«n‘hiu)dlui»gi*n,  v.  -d,  1S94,  piJ.  5S;i,  5S-4. 
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Tho  arcompanyiiijr  ilnnvin"  of  the  vampin'  jrod  (plate  xi.ix)  oeeiirs 
on  a elay  vessel  which  I fotiml  Imrieil  with  a dead  person  on  the  siiin- 
niit  of  a temple  mound  in  ('hama,  tosretlier  with  urn  discussed  in 
Verhandhmpen,  ISD.'h  pa<;e  5J0,  where  I deserilied  the  spot  where  it 
was  found. 

The  pot  is  cylindrie  in  form,  about  ii!i  centimeters  in  circumfer- 
ence. measured  around  tlie  outer  edge,  and  15  centimeters  in  heiglit. 
It  was  broken  into  many  pieces,  and  the  polish  and  jiainting  are 
greatly  damaged.  It  is  to  lx*  noted  that  reddish  black,  droplike 
spots  (X'cur  all  over  the  j)ot,  as  if  some  resinous  Ihiid  had  Ix'en  sprin- 
kled over  it  with  a brush.  I have  also  observed  similar  spots  on  pots 
from  the  Zacapa  region. 

In  order  to  form  a characteristic  image  of  the  ^ amJ)ire  god  we  must 
direct  our  attention  to  his  drt>ss  and  to  similar  represt'irtations  on 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Maya  civilization. 

The  lii'sl  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  he  wears  the  collar  of  the 
death  god,  slK>wing  the  three  round  balls.  whi<'h  also  apj)ear  on  the 
cloaklike  wings,  and  which  Dr  Eduard  Seler,  no  doubt  correctly, 
assumes  to  lx*  human  ey('s. 

'I'liat  an  ornament  of  this  kind  should  lx>  given  to  the  death  go<l  is 
enliri'ly  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  the  extinction  of  the  eyesight 
in  approaching  dissolution  is  one  of  the  most  sticking  ]>henomena  of 
death. 

In  the  temple  at  t'o])an  which  bounds  the  western  court  on  the 
noi-th.  on  the  east  side  of  the  inner  entrance,  was  the  representation  of 
a battle  between  the  vampire  g(Ml  and  ('ukidcan,  the  god  of  light, 
which  I am  iiu'lined  to  regard  as  morning  twilight,  the  struggle 
betwecTi  darkness  and  light.  On  the  basis  of  this,  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  vampire  leaves  his  hiding  ])laee  at  twilight.  I regard 

" Min  Thoii;{frass  mlt  f hirstolliins  oincr  vtmt{).vrk<’>phi;eD  (.iutlhelt,  VerhiituUiiDi;«in  dor 
Itorllnor  <«osollM'hnrt  fiir  Ai)llii*o|H>toKio.  KihnoluKlo,  iitid  ('r^schtchte,  pfi.  r>7((-r>77.  pub- 
lishtHl  in  Z<‘it»ohrtfl  filr  MtbaoloKle,  lS‘J-1,  pt.  U. 
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tlu'  bands  of  brontli  that  slunit  from  liis  mouth  as  a symbol  of  siinsft 
and  dawn.  It  seem.s  to  me  certain  that  this  does  not  mean  wind,  with 
wliich  force  of  nature  this  god  has  no  connection,  although  I know 
that  his  glyph  often  wcurs  with  Hen-IU,  which  combination,  however, 
refers  to  all  birds,  leasts,  and  gmls  whose  life  and  dwelling  is  snj>- 
])ost>d  to  lx“  the  air. 

We  may  therefore  regard  the  vampire  god  as  the  servant  of  death, 
the  ruler  of  twilight. 

The  god  Cuknlcan,  ruler  of  air  and  light,  and  therefore  of  life, 
is  represtmted  in  almost  all  the  temple  pictures  and  on  the  rnonoliihs 
of  Copan,  sometimes  with  a human  Ixaly,  more  freqnenth'  as  a bird, 
also  as  a double  snake.  I will  not  at  pre.sent  enter  more  deeply  into 
the  rea.sons  which  have  led  me  to  this  decision  because  the  subject 
deserves  treatment  in  a special  pajier. 

'I'lie  glyphs  Ixdoiiging  to  the  picture  on  this  vessel  afford  us  no 
solution,  since  we  do  not  understand  them;  the  central  glyphs  of  plate, 
(I  probably  denotes  the  vampire  god,  since  the  dots  appearing  on  the 
forehea<l  remind  us  of  the  representations  at  Copan,  where  thev 
occur  in  a similar  manner.  The  central  glyph  of  plate  b <x‘curs  in 
the  Dresden  cixlex,  page  61,  at  the  bottom. 

I do  not  think  that  this  clay  ve.s.sel  was  prepared  es|)ecially  for 
burial,  as  I supposed  in  regard  to  the  urns  with  a melon-shaped  base. 
It  seems  to  me  rather  to  have  served  for  religious  purposes. 
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Owing  to  the  «l)sence  of  Doctor  Seler  on  an  exjxHlition  to  Mexico 
and  Central  America  during  the  period  in  which  his  pnpei*s  were 
going  tlirough  the  press,  the  proofs  could  not  lx*  jjlaced  in  his  hands. 
On  his  return  t(*  Berlin,  however,  he  kindly  consented  to  prepare  the 
accompan^'ing  notes,  in  which  are  incorporated  such  corrections  and 
additions  as  he  diHuned  most  important : 

1 (paRe  *2*J,  lino  -4).  My  HUpiKmltlon  that  the  Jesuit  astrouoiner  Don  Carlos 
Sipnenza  y (JoURora  was  the  tirst  who  brouRht  up  the  theory  of  an  intercalation 
of  thirteen  days  at  the  end  of  each  iK*rlod  of  Hfty-two  years  was  an  erromnnis 
one.  Tlie  same  oi>inion  had  hwn  stated  before  him  by  Jacinto  de  la  Serna,  the 
author  of  Manual  de  Ministros  de  liidios,  who.  too,  relied  on  former  autlM»ritb*s. 
It  Is  quite  probable  that  these  were  the  same  as  those  comsulted  by  SiRuenza. 
Neverthek*ss  1 have  not  Imm^h  able  to  find  a tra(‘o  of  a similar  explanation  from 
the  ct>nteiii|Hjrarles  of  Father  SahaRun  ami  his  imimsliate  successors. 

2 (paRe  .'U,  line  2 from  the  IsittonO.  I have  lately  chauRed  iny  opinion  in 

rcRard  to  the  corresismdeme  of  c«»lorH  and  dlrei'tions.  1 l»elieve  now  that  the 
it»rresiKindence  Riven  by  I.jUida — that  Is  to  say,  that  yellow,  re<l.  white,  and 
black  n*pn*sent.  n‘s|KH*tlvely,  south,  east,  north,  and  west — was  the  Reiierally 
amq>te<l  one,  but  that  I«:iiida  did  not  conmvt  in  the  right  way  the  <*olors  and 
their  dlrtn-tlons  with  the  different  years.  He  ascrll>e<l  the  colors  and  the  direc- 
tions to  the  years  next  following  their  res|HH‘tive  years.  In*cuuse  In  the  last  five 
days  of  a <*ertain  year  the  u-uayeyab.  or  evil  demon,  of  this  year  was  taken  to 
the  plaza  of  the  village,  and.  after  <t‘rtain  |H*rformanc«*s  had  taken  place 
over  him.  was  thrown  out  of  the  village  in  the  dinniion  ai>propriati'd  to  the 
new  year.  Thus,  for  Instance,  the  yellow  demon  of  the  south  was  m*t  up  in  the 
last  five  days  of  the  Cauac,  or  southern,  years,  and  tlm>wn  out  of  the  village  in 
the  dliHs’tioii  east,  appropriat<sl  to  the  new  year,  viz,  the  Kan  year.  The  pages 
r»Ob  and  and  .‘Hkl  of  the  Troaiio  ctslex.  adduc«sl  by  me  In  sup|K>rt  of  the 

llasiry  I pn*sentml  in  my  former  paper,  admit  a different  explanation.  On  the 
other  iiaiid.  the  very  name  given  by  Landa  as  deslgnuling  the  Kkv\  Ilaeub.  or 
bhu'k  Ha<*ab—  Ilozan  ek — Is  a pns)f  that  this  Itaeab  and  his  coior  are  to  N» 
ascrilsHl.  as  Is  «lone  by  Landa,  to  the  western  sky  ; for  Ilozan  ek  r.s  the  name  of 
the  evening  star. 

li  (page  2.'>,  line  U).  In  the  Inter  oilition  of  this  pai)cr,  reprinted  in  the  first 
volume  <if  my  <}esammelte  Abhandlungeii  zur  amerlkanimiien  Sprneh-  und 
Alterthumskunde,  jmge  TslO,  and  in  another  paiH*r  published  in  the  same  volunie, 
pagc^  to  .TSf),  I |M)inted  out  that  not  only  the  two  signs  of  north  and  south, 
represented  on  pages  2C»  and  2M  of  the  Dres<lcn  i-odex,  but  the  whole  lower  parts 
tif  these  two  pages,  with  the  signs  of  north  and  south  they  c’ontaiii,  must  1m* 
changed. 
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•4  lliuf  14  frtnn  th<‘  lK>ttom).  The  imnie.  <*om*rtl.v  si>elletl  All  lK»km 

tz'acnb,  <M*<-ur8  in  eoiTosjanulinj:  phiees  In  the  different  lMM>ks  of  the  I'hilani 
Uuhun. 

5 (pii*?e  r»r»,  line  <»).  Hrintun,  !ii  his  Native  ('alemlar,  drew  atteutiuu  to  the 
fact  timt  the  name  of  this  sijjn  witli  the  YueaUH*s,  as  well  as  with  tin*  cllfTereiit 
tiiiateinahin  tribes,  iiieans  “thuiuler  storm”,  tlumder  and  li);htniiii^  **.  in  tlM' 
Zaj«»te<‘  hiii};ua^e  “thunder  and  li^litninK”  are  rendertHl  by  the  Ictiii  lalia 
tpiiepaa  fiiie<;a  (piit'paa.  ” fire  on  the  sky.  water  on  the  sky  and  the  verb  **  it 
thunders**  Is  jjlveii  by  ti  api  iih:a,  ti  a|ti  laa,  “water  eomes  down,  fire  eoim*s 
down  ■*.  It  may  be  that  tills  very  api,  “ to  eome  down  Is  to  Ik*  supin>s«h1  to  l»e 
eontaiiKsl  in  the  ZaiNitis'  name  of  tlie  ninetiHUith  day  siicti.  A|a\  Ap|H\  Aais*. 
<tap}K\  The  turtU*  may  b<‘  ideiitilhHl  with  the  elond  or  the  thunder  storm. 
b«H*aus<‘  the  earapaie  of  tia*  turtle  was  jreiierally  ustnl  as  a drum.  The  thunder 
is  the  “ hi^;  drum  of  the  lieavens.” 

d (paK<*s  dS,  liiK'  lo  from  the  hottum,  and  IIT.  line  o from  the  bottom).  .Vs 
to  the  region  to  whieh  the  Vienna  maniisiTipt  and  tla>  alliisl  (*odk^  iKdoni;  I 
hav(‘  elmnpHl  my  opinion.  ! lielieve  now  that  they  ori^inatiHl  in  the  territo- 
ries iMirdiu'iiut  tile  <tulf  iHiast.  inhahitCHl  by  the  |K>uple  that  are  tU^i^^natCHl  In  the 
.Vztee  mamiseript  of  Father  SalniKnii  as  OlnM*«*a  Uixtotin  MixUn’a. 

7 (passes  !)T>,  line  2.  ami  112.  line  R from  the  iMittom).  The  tHunparimm  with 
the  so-«*alled  relief  tiles  of  ('hiai)as.  pres<*rviHl  in  the  National  Museum  iii  tlu‘ 
City  of  Mexico,  ou^tlit  m»t  to  he  taken  into  etmsiderulion,  as  these  relief  tiles 
siHMU  to  he  a fraud. 

.s  fjmj;t*s  157.  line  27).  The  element  ponernlly  explained  a.s  jrivinjr  the  ide-.i 
xm*oyt)tl.  “tlie  youimer Is  the  yaeaxinitl,  “blue  (or  turquoise*)  nose*  onw- 
iiieiit  *’,  the  partirular  hmli;e  of  the  s<ml  of  the  dead  warrior,  as  It  is  represtnitesl. 
for  examph*.  I>y  tlu*  mnmmy  bundle  Imllt  up  at  the  time  of  tlie  feast  Titit  1.  < S*v 

UiMlex  Ma);)ia)H*r<‘hian<»,  pajre  72.  XI II.  2,  eHlilenl  by  the  Due  de  T^mbat. ) The 
hiero;;lyph  )tivin^  the  iiaiiu*  MotiMMihzonm  X(N*oyotzln  is  in  faed  desi>mative  of  tin* 
sonl  of  the  eleatl  warrior  or  dead  kin;:,  whieh  may  liave  Imm'Ii  in  soino  way 
identilHNl  i»y  the  Mexieaiis  with  the  fire  yod.  ( Sis*  iny  (fesainmelte  .Vhliamlliin^fen 
znr  amerikaniselien  Spraeli-  und  Altertimmskunde.  llk»4.  volume  2.  7R1  to 

72*S  ami  742  to  745. ) 

(pa;je  I7D,  line  I).  The  figure  in  ipiestimi  (s  more  c*orn*<'tly  d(*si;:uatetl 
Tlauizealpan  Te<*utll,  “ tfoil  <»f  the  inoriiiiu:  star*’.  my  paiH*r  on  th»»  V»»nus 

Uerlod  in  I'iidure  Writliifirs  of  the  Horirian  (*<Hlex  (iroup.  pap*s  .*155  ami  follow 
iiiK- ) Camaxtli.  (lie  war  pul  of  the  'r!axealtiH*s.  was,  it  sf*«*inK  to  !s»  lK*yoiid 
question,  a very  near  ndative  »»f  the*  p»d  of  (he  mornin;;  star,  weariii;:  the  ssiiiie 
(*olor  of  tlie  liody  and  the  same  faeial  paintiiu:  as  the  morniii;;  star. 

in  (pap*  2S7.  last  line).  The  eonfrontatioii  imUealed  in  the  text  is  not  to  l»o 
taken  Into  eonshleration.  as  pap*s  T mid  2 of  the  Tonalaniatl  of  the  Aiibin  t'ol- 
IfH'tion  s(*i*m  t«)  Ih*  a fahrieat ion.  altribiitalde  to  Ia*on  y (tuma.  the  author  of 
tlie  well-km»wn  liook  lais  Dos  IMislras,  or  to  one  of  his  <*on(em|M>rarh‘s. 

11  (pap*  2t)2,  line  Id).  It  has  lH*eonie  a matter  of  ilonht  to  me  whether  tlu* 
words  “ e*)razoli  del  pueblo”  are  in  all  <*ases  to  1m»  identideil  with  the  MexU*aii 
T(*iN*yo!lotl.  Tliere  miKlit  lie  appli(*il  to  it  the  more  simple  meatdn;;  of  **  life  t»f 
(he  sky*’  or  “ (ribal  pjd  As  to  the  idol  bdish  of  the  (ow^i  iif  Arhlotla.  the 
seiilpture  on  its  snrfaie,  desirllHNl  by  Fat!n»r  Uurp>a.  i»oiiits  to  the  imme 
Di)etzal<‘oatl.  who.  i(  s(s*iiis,  oiurtit  not  lo  Ih*  idenlitusl  olTImnd  with  TeiH*yollotl. 

12  (i»;ip‘  “12.  line  2H).  I have  of  late  brnmie  more  doubtful  repirdin;;  oven 
the  im*aiiliiK  and  the  origin  of  those  eonijMniuds  of  radiant  eyes,  and  am  now 
inelim*il  (o  retain  for  (hem  (be  ilmraeter  of  liiminous  objects  in  ;reneral  and 
particularly  of  stars.  Doctor  l*rcuss  has  lately  idcutihed  them  with  the  buiter- 
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fly  an  an  imago  of  flro.  This  Is  in  a «‘ortalu  way  pn»vi‘(l  hy  tho  jmrth  ular  form 
Nviiioli  thos4'  radiant  oyos  aHs\imo  on  (‘ortain  inonnmonts  of  Moximii  i*onst  rued  Ion. 
(S«s‘  tl»o  a<v«mnt  (»f  tho  quanhxindli,  “dish  f(*r  saorlficial  blood”,  of  tlio 
National  Miisoiini  In  tin*  t’ity  <»f  Moxico  in  my  ({osammoito  AblmmiInnK<Mi  znr 
aiiiorikaaisoIuMi  Spraih*  uml  AltiTtlumiskumio.  DnM.  volutno  '2,  [lago  Sll.i  Itnt 
!u»ro.  ttM>.  tho  ooincljlonoo  might  Im»  oxplaimsl  in  a dlfToroiit  way — ti»at  Is  to  say, 
l^y  tlM‘  sup(H>sition  tliat  tho  Moxloatis  l»y  tills  form  triisl  to  transform  tlio  star 
symlsd.  wiiiolu  iHM'haps,  was  hnndod  ovt*r  t<»  tliom  by  tho  astronomor-prU*sts  of 
tl>o  oastorn  trilM>s.  into  a syinlH>l  moro  in  at't'onlaiu'o  with  Moxioan  tliougiit  and 
Moxioan  pi<*toriat  stylo.  As  to  tlio  tnio  moaning  of  thoso  oyos  ami  !ln»  faoc*s 
l»y  wliicli  In  fragmonts  II  to  XI  of  our  Mltla  wall  paintings  tho  oyos  aro 
roplnotsl.  It  is  an  imiK>rtant  fact  that  in  fragmont  V tho  faoos  surrouiuhsl  by 
oyos,  which  aro  sc*t*n  looking  ilown  from  tho  sky.  aro  painttsl  witli  tho  iiuincunx. 
tho  facial  painting  of  tlio  morning  star.  Tho  intcrprolation  I gave  of  tho 
isu'dor  of  which  thost‘  oyo-snrn»umUtl  luminmis  fa<i»s  form  part,  viz,  that  this 
border  ropn*si*nts  tlio  oastorn  sky.  is  provtsl  In  this  to  Is*  true, 

l.T  (page  line  *J).  Tho  plain  on  which  tho  hoiisos  of  tho  vlllagi*  of 

ToiK)xtlan  aro  lailU  is  tho  iMittom  <»f  a huge  <*rator.  tho  Isirdoi-s  of  which  sur- 
round tho  plain  on  tho  north  and  south  sides  of  tho  village. 

14  (page  ‘144.  lino  S).  On  my  roi-ont  trip  to  Mexico,  in  Oot<tlK*r  and  Nmoni- 
bor,  11104,  I tcH)k  tho  opi>ortunity  to  visit  Toisixtlan.  in  <»rdor  t«>  make  molds  of 
tho  scul|)tun»s  that  adorn  tho  walls  of  tlio  colla.  I there  assured  myself  tliat 
tho  walls  of  the  pyramid  aro  jdainly  visible  fn>m  the  village  site,  being  dis- 
tlnguislnsl  by  their  wlilto  c<»ior  from  tlio  surrountling  mountain  cn*s(. 

(page  34t».  lino  o).  On  visiting  Tepoxtlan  I saw  that  it  Is  not  a picture  of 
tho  sun  tliat  Is  s«s*n  on  the  pillars  walling  the  entiainv  to  the  cella.  but  tho 
lower  part  a huge  glyph  of  the  chalchiuitl,  or  green  proi’ious  stone. 

Pi  (page  .‘hiTi.  line  20).  I was  mistaken  in  assuming  tliat  tlio  day  sign  ripactll. 
on  jaige  2.“i  of  tho  Horglan  (hkIox,  is  piac«Nl  beside  tho  gml  (’  (tiguro  !»4>.  who. 
by  tho  striped  wlilte  bo<Iy  coloring  and  the  dis'p  black  painting  around  tlio 
eyes,  rosoinbles  Tlaulzcalpan  TfS'Utll.  tho  divinity  of  tlie  imirnlng  star.  It 
escap«fl  iny  notl<‘o,  when  1 lirst  lirought  Pigetlier  the  material  handlnl  in  this 
article,  tliat  on  page  2.*>  of  tlio  Uorgian  ctslex  It  Is  indicattMl  iiy  nsl  lines  In  what 
manner  tin*  day  signs  are  to  Is*  conms  tisl  with  tliolr  corresponding  liguros. 
Hy  tliose  rial  lines  the  sign  (Mpactli  is  apiN>intiMl  to  tho  tiguro  In  tlio  upis‘r 
I'orner  on  the  right  Itand.  who.  by  Ids  long  Isaird  and  general  ai>pearam*t\ 
resemldes  the  g<id  E (ligiire  P4i.  This  gml  is  i*ons<‘<iueutly  to  Im*  ^•onside^^•^l 
as  the  representative  of  the  east,  and  tiie  tigure  res4»mlding  TI.auizcalpau 
TtH’utll.  tho  divinity  of  the  morning  star,  eorrt»s|M)nds  to  tlio  north.  Tiie  latter 
figure  Is,  in  fact,  not  the  morning  star  reprt*sente<l  in  a .s)HH‘lal  rf>le.  It  is 
an  image  of  Mixcuatl,  the  gml  of  the  cliasi*.  tho  god  of  the  riilehimei‘.s.  who 
is  not  Ideiitlenl,  It  Is  true,  with  the  morning  star,  hut  imist  Is*  regarded  as 
verj*  nearly  relatetl  to  him.  I exiilalmsl  tins  more  in  detail  in  the  revision  of 
this  artl<*le.  publishofl  in  my  (Jesiunmelte  .\!)liamUungen  zur  amerlkanls<-hen 
Spraeh-  nnd  Altertliuinskumle.  IfMrj.  volume  1.  pages  UI8  to  diJ".  am!  in  flie 
first  v«)lume  of  my  interpretation  «»f  the  Horgian  eodex.  IIHM.  pagt»s  2r»0  to  2t*M. 

17  (page  3li7.  line  l-l).  As  1 iKilnted  out  in  tlie  foregoing  note,  the  gml  with 
the  heavy  lieard  and  eyelirows  and  (he  lih'olonMl,  half  nnl.  Inilf  iilaek.  face 
painting,  must  he  regardisl  ns  the  lord  of  the  first  division,  or  the  east;  XiiM* 
'Potis*,  eonseipiently.  as  the  lonl  of  the  tliird  division,  or  tlie  west,  and  TIaloc 
ns  tlie  lord  nf  (lie  fourth  division,  or  the  soutli. 

15  (page  .‘hid.  line  S).  As  lo  this  jmint.  bw).  I eanie  n*eeiitly  to  another  inter- 
pretation. 1 believe  now — and  I explained  those  figures  in  this  way  In 
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volunio  1 of  iiiy  InhTpretntlon  of  tho  coilex — llmt  Uh*  first  two  rows 

of  divinities  are  <‘onstnir(c«l  with  rejjarci  to  tlie  planet  Venus  as  morniiis  star, 
and  c<nis<sjuently  refer  to  the  east;  luit  that  the  two  latter  n)\vs  are  ejiiistrurtwl 
with  nvanl  to  the  eveninf;  star,  and  refer  to  the  w<*st.  The  east  is  the  regicm 
of  the  warriors,  that  is.  of  the  wierifictsl ; the  west,  that  of  the  wtaiien.  In 
the  first  two  regions  we  have,  therefore,  representations  of  saeritlet*;  in  the 
latter  two,  representations  referring  to  ehildhirth  and  nursing.  The  tearing 
out  of  tlJe  j'ellow  strl|K»  ending  In  flowers  and  j)rocious  stones  I am  liKdiueil  to 
c*<»nslder  now  as  a figurative  exprt*sslou  of  ehildhirth,  since  It  Is  very  <*oiiiiiMm 
In  Mexican  figurative  sikmh'Ii  to  alhnle  to  a newly  born  chlhl  by  the  iiHitios  of 
preeiotis  feathers  or  pro<*iouH  stones. 

lU  (page  IhKf,  last  line).  In  cfuiforniltj’  with  the  view  e.vpi'ossisl  in  the  fore- 
going note,  I am  now  incliniHl  to  n(wpt  the  nursing  of  the  female  deities  Kiniplv 
as  that  which  it  is,  i.  e..  the  nui*sing  of  a child. 

20  (page  .'171.  line  2o).  I reiH*nt  that  h and  d,  figure  hT».  as  well  as  <■  and  <i. 
figure  04.  reftreseiit  not  the  morning  star  himself  but  the  morning  star  in  his 
s)HH‘ial  role  of  hunting  g<Hl  and  war  god;  that  Is  to  say,  the  god  Mixeuatl.  or 
t'amaxtli. 

21  (page  .‘IHO.  line  25).  I am  now  inclined  to  a.ssume  another  com»siKnideiKv 
of  these  five  siM*ar-throwlng  gods  with  the  five  directions,  sup)>oslng  that  each 
of  these  divinities  was  allotti^^i  to  the  quarter  just  opi>osit€'  to  that  \vh<*rc  lives 
tile  denam  at  whom  he  throws  the  .HiHmi*.  On  this  supposition,  the  blac'k  gisl 
would  wciqiy  tlie  reghm  of  tlie  west,  tlirowiiig  his  sjiear  at  the  god  of  f€*stivity 
in  tile  east:  tills  Idack  g<Hl.  c«msts|uently,  would  <*orrt»siKmd  to  tlie  gcsl  Xi|H^  of 
page  25  of  tlie  Borgian  ctnlex.  Tlie  rtsl  rain  gml  of  tlie  second  is»rlfKl.  throwing 
his  sfiear  at  the  jaguar  in  the  north,  would  then  own  the  region  of  the  south  ainl 
i-orresiMind  to  tlie  rain  god  of  tlie  llorgimi  (xslex.  The  god  witli  tlie  animal  face, 
who  tlirows  his  spear  at  tlie  maize  gml.  tliat  is,  to  the  west,  must  corresiK»n<lingly 
iieloiig  to  tlie  east  and  l>e  itlentifiml  with  tlie  g<Hl  with  the  heavy  iie.ard  and 
eyeiirows  and  the  hie<iloretl,  iialf  red,  half  lilack,  face  who  stand.s  in  tlie  ii|q>er 
right  corner  of  the  page  In  tlie  Horgian  itHlex.  And  the  warrior  with  tlie  face 
painting  reseinlilliig  tliat  of  tlie  Mexican  Tezcatll|KK‘a,  who  throws  lii.s  s]H'ar 
at  the  sun-hearer,  tlie  turtle,  tlie  symlKil  of  tlie  kings,  must  eorr4*s|Hiii<l  to  the 
(’hichiimv  g<Hl  Mlxciiatl  of  tlie  Horgiaii  tsKlex,  g<nl  of  the  north.  Tlie  fifth  and 
last  divinity  Is  tlie  god  wltli  tlie  beady  eyt^s,  who.  I said,  must  symlM»lize  tlie 
lower  region,  or  the  eartli.  lie  tlirows  liis  spear  at  the  warrior,  tliat  Is.  the 
inhabitants  of  the  up|K»r  world,  of  the  heavens,  where  tlie  dead  warriors 
(see  uiy  iuterpretatiou  of  the  Borgian  codex,  1904.  volume  1,  pages  327  to 
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